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IDEALS IN EDUCATION 
ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


ABSTRACT 


The character of education is determined by the character of society. The love of 
money, and the desire for freedom to make it and equality of opportunity to pursue it, 
are the current ideals of the United States. The consequences of these ideals in Ameri- 


can education have been to emphasize vocational education, to base the curriculum on 


obsolescent knowledge, to omit the consideration of moral questions, and to sacrifice 
intellectual development in favor of vocational techniques and the acquisition of in- 
formation. The educational system reconstructed according to the ideal of the common 
good as determined in the light of reason will have as its primary object the cultivation 
of theintellectualvirtues. Accordingly, general education in the college will center upon 
the communication of our intellectual tradition and upon training in the intellectual 
disciplines of grammar, rhetoric, logic, and mathematics. The university, excluding 
informational and vocational courses, will become an institution where professors and 
students join in studying fundamental intellectual problems, those of natural science, 
social science, and metaphysics or philosophy. The graduates of a university so organ- 
ized and so conducted should after three years of study have some rational conception 
of the common good and of the methods of achieving it. 


The question most often put to me is: “What is wrong with our 
educational system?" The answer to this question is: *Nothing." 
The educational system is operated by a million loyal and self- 
sacrificing individuals who have put on the greatest demonstration 
of mass education the world has ever seen. I can think of no criticism 
of them. On the contrary, they deserve the gratitude and support of 
the people. 

'The answer to the question asked me may, however, be given in 
somewhat more genera] terms. There is never anything wrong with 
the educational system of a country. What is wrong is the country. . 
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The educational system that any country has will be the system that 
country wants. It will be, in general, adapted to the needs and ideals 
of that country as they are interpreted at any given time. In the 
words of Professor Frank Knight, "Organized education, demo- 
cratically controlled, is on its face, as regards fundamental ideals, 
an agency for promoting continuity, or even for accentuating 
accepted values, not a means by which ‘society’ can lift itself by its 
own bootstraps into a different spiritual world." The fundamental 
proposition which I wish to advance is that whatever is honored in a 
country will be cultivated there. A means of cultivating it is the 
educational system. 

You may be sure, therefore, that the American educational system 
will be engaged in the cultivation of whatever is honored in the 
United States. Its weaknesses will be the weaknesses of American 
ideals. It may, of course, adopt methods of promoting those ideals 
that are not always adequate; but mistakes of this temporary kind 
will shortly be corrected. When experience shows that the people 
produced by the educational system do not honor what the country 
honors, ways will be discovered of manufacturing those who will. 

What, then, is honored in the United States? I am afraid we must 
agree that what is principally honored in this country is external 
goods, and of these principally material goods. Money is the symbol 
of the things we honor. We talk a good deal about freedom. It seems 
on analysis to be the freedom to make money. We talk about 
equality. Under scrutiny it often turns out to be equality of 
opportunity to make money. Where freedom is not used in this 
sense, it seems to be used in the sense of anarchy, with the govern- 
ment posing as a policeman to prevent the commission of the major 
crimes. When we talk about equality in any other sense than 
equality of opportunity to get rich, we seem to be thinking of equal 
treatment of unequals, not merely before the law, but also in all the 
relations of social and intellectual life. 

The love of money and the desire for freedom to make it and 
equality of opportunity to pursue it are, then, the current ideals of 
the United States. There is nothing new about this in the Anglo- 
Saxon world. In 1776 Adam Smith proclaimed that these should be 
the aims of the state. Tke refrain of Alexander Hamilton in the 
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Federalist was: “If we meaa to be a commercial people . . .." When 
I was young the winning party's slogan was the full dinner pail. It. 
is only a few years since we used to hear about a chicken in every pot 
and two cars in every garage. In the last campaign both candidates 
devoted themselves to explaining how they would improve the 
economic status of our peoole if they received the suffrages of their 
fellow-citizens. I heard fev things that indicated that either candi- 
date had much idea what h.s audience was going to do or ought to do 
with the money he intended to provide. 

If we look at the American democracy, we are struck by the fact 
that the infinite variety that was the chief characteristic of the 
democracies of Plato's day 3s missing from our own. De Tocqueville 
and Bryce devoted many pages to discussing the uniformity of 
American life. The democzatic man is not as Plato saw him, filled 
with all desires and all irterests. His chief desire and interest is 
making money. This uniform desire for financial success produces 
the uniformity that has depressed foreign critics. In general the way 
to get ahead is to be safe and sound. Exhibitions of originality may 
make your superiors nervcus. So De Tocqueville was finally forced 
to say: “I know of no country in which there is so little true inde- 
pendence of mind and freedom of discussion as in America." Such 
modifications as De Tocqueville would now have to make in this 


.Statement are the result of changes in other countries rather than 


our own. 

] hope you will understand that, like all university presidents, I 
have a high opinion of money and am perfectly aware that without 
an adequate supply and distribution of it no civilization can exist. 
] am talking about that excessive, overwhelming, and primary urge 
for material goods that may be said to characterize our society. The 
discussion of social and political questions in this intellectual en- 
vironment must revolve zround the cost of doing anything about 
them. The cost of education is a valid objection to it if our people, 
including the educators, acimit that financial success is a test of a 
good education. If Mr. Roosevelt were going to regard the enrich- - 
ment of the populace as hä aim, he could not object to a discussion 
of his plans in terms of tae outlay involved. The rich can legiti- 
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mately complain at having their money taken away from them if 
the sole object of doing so is to make somebody else rich. 

The effects of current ideals on the educational system are appar- 
ent even on the surface. Freedom in the sense of anarchy pervades 
the curriculum, our relations with students, and the organization of 
educationalinstitutions. Al! professors, all students, and all subjects 
must be treated equally even though they are unequal. Every course 
is as important as any other course. All students must be admitted 
to all levels of the university and may, through the passage of time, 
achieve at last the rarefied heights of the Ph.D. degree. So the 
suggestion that not all students are entitled to small-group instruc- 
tion has been repudiated as undemocratic in more than one univer- 
sity. | 

Even in the educational system the most important influence is 
the popular desire for material goods. Teachers and professors are 
not ordinarily ambitious to get rich. But their students want money; 
the parents of their students want them taught how to get it, and 
work that seems to tend in these directions has a better chance of 
receiving support than work that does not. The result is the some- 
what too prevalent notion that the main purpose of education is to 
help us to make money. This leads to the increasing professionaliza- 
tion of the university and the increasing vocationalization of the 
public schools. If it is desirable and necessary for the pupil to get as 
rich as possible, the studies in which he engages should, of course, be 
framed with that end in view. 

It is not enough, according to this theory, to develop the in- 
telligence of the student so that he can cope with the problems of 
practical life. That kind of thing is too remote from the conditions 
of the economic struggle. What the pupil must have is some sort of 
strictly practical, technical training in the routines of a vocation that 
will enable him to fit into it with a minimum of discomfort to himself 
and his employer. So the tendency is more and more to drive out of 
the course of study everything which is not immediately and ob- 
viously concerned with making a living. Dr. Alexander Massell, 
representing the New York State Department of Education, lately 
told the National Retail Dry Goods Association that the state's 
educational program might train employees for delicatessen or 
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butcher shops, depending on the interest the industries show. He 
said he thought the shoe industry might be the first to win recogni- 
tion. “We are spreading the good news through New York City,” 
Dr. Massell said, “and those who come first will be first served." 

The University of California has just announced a course in what 
is called cosmetology because what is called the profession of 
beautician is the fastest growing in the state. The educational 
materials are supplied by the Beautfcians' Association. The Univer- 
sity of Wyoming has introduced instruction in dude ranching for a 
similar reason; and Lehigh University now offers education in news 
photography. 

I may remark at this point that vocational education as we have 
understood it in this country is one of the cases where the means 
temporarily chosen by the educational system are not adequate to 
achieve the end in view. There is little evidence that vocational 
instruction of a strictly practical, technical, and routine kind is use- 
ful in enabling the graduate to fit into the vocation with any degree 
of success. Ás a matter of fact, instruction of this sort is likely to 
unfit him to meet the new and unforeseen problems raised by 
technology and social change. Rube Goldberg’s cartoon of the boy 
who learned arithmetic for the wrong reason, namely, in order to add 
figures in a counting house, and who found himself thrown out of 
work by the adding machine has a present or potential application 
to almost every gainful occupation. Think of the havoc that may 
yet be wrought among the stenographers of the nation, carefully ` 
trained in the public schools, if the dictaphone becomes the standard 
method of handling office correspondence. Think of the fate of 
California's beauticians if self-beautification for ladies becomes as 
simple a matter asitisfor men. Orif this happy day shall not arrive, 
think what will happen in that great state when so many graduates 
of the University of California have been educated as beauticians 
that no one of them can make a living in competition with all the 
rest. 

We hear a good deal today about vocational education in the rural 
areas. Some people seem to feel that a child in the Georgia country- 
side should be taught how to make a living there. The figures sug- 
gest that the child may never try to make a living in the Georgia 
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countryside, but may be found not later than age eighteen in 
Atlanta or New York. The most difficult courses to persuade 
country boys to enter are those in vocational agriculture. Their 
instinct is correct, for most of them will not stay on the farm. The 
mobility of our population means that it is doubtful whether we can 
hope to frame a course of study designed to make the student 
successful in any localized economic environment. 

Of course young people must be trained in gainful occupations. 
The question is how. In industry 95 per cent of them are trained on 
the job. If this is regarded as too haphazard a procedure, an 
apprenticeship system can be instituted. Part-time arrangements, 
perhaps like those of the Engineering School at the University of 
Cincinnati, suggest an intelligent division of responsibility between 
education and industry. And when a student has actually entered 
a vocation something can be said for having him return to school for 
parts of the day or year to acquire further proficiency. This has been 
done in Minnesota with a series of local vocational agricultural 
schools. These devices, however, are quite different types of voca- 
tional education from those which assume that, beginning in infancy, 
the school should attempt to give vocational instruction on a full- 
time basis under its own roof. 

Vocational education is receiving new emphasis now because of 
the changed situation the schools confront. Formerly when a pupil 
failed industry absorbed him. If he fzils now, we must keep him still 
because he can't get a job. We don't know what to do with him. He 
can't handle the present course of study, and we can think of 
nothing else except imitations of vocational activity. But I suggest 
that the problem here is one of communication, not of content. The 
standard curriculum still rests on reading. It is probably fair to say 
that most of the pupils who have faited up to now were pupils who 
could not read. We have made great progress in developing new 
methods of teaching reading. Perhaps if the schools used the best 
methods now available they could communicate with those whom 
they have been unable to reach so far. Certainly they could materi- 
ally reduce the number of the functionally illiterate. It is doubtful 
whether they should rush into a vocational curriculum as an alterna- 
tive to one that requires reading. The C.C.C. may do a better job, 
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pending the application of more effective ways of teaching reading, 
than a vocational course can do. In the meantime we should try to 
frame a course of study that is good for any pupil and focus our 
attention on developing the methods of transmitting it to those we 
cannot teach today. 

A second consequence of American ideals in American education 
is that we have a tendency to base the curriculum on obsolescent 
information. Ideas, which are, of course, the instruments of knowl- 
edge, do not seem particularly productive at first glance. If you can 
teach a boy how to become a second-rate bookkeeper, you have done 
something that is gratifying to him and satisfactory to you. To 
discuss with him.the nature of justice, or the theory of the state, or 
the problem of truth, or the existence of God does not seem to have a 
very direct bearing on his economic future. If you succeed in modify- 
ing your and his financial interests somewhat and say that you are 
going to fit him into the contemporary world, you and he are likely 
to feel that the best way to do this is to give him lots of obsolescent 
information about the contemporary world. This is known as adjust- 
ing the young to their environment. 

It is important to notice, however, that the environment is 
symbolic; it is not immediately intelligible. We do not understand 
it merely by looking at it. It presents itself to us as a mass of con- 
fused, unrelated, and incomprehensible items. John Dewey has 
lately said that the social studies are suffering greatly from what he 
calls the dead hand of the worship of information that still grips the 
schools. The only way that we can understand the environment, 
natural or social, is by using ideas to understand it. 

Moreover, if the aim of education is the communication of infor- 
mation, we may as well abandon the enterprise at once; for we shall 
be forced to the conclusion that Hendrik van Loon announced three 
months ago. He said: “Ix the present state of the world the educa- 
tors might as well admit that there is no stable or valid knowledge 
that can be communicated to the young generation.” Mr. van Loon 
is right: if knowledge is information about the contemporary scene, 
we should withdraw from education. I may add that if this is the 
aim of education our task is hopeless because we can never complete 
it. Professor William F. Ogburn has pointed out that our informa- 
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tion is increasing so rapidly that in order to get time to pour it all 
into the student we shall have to prolong adolescence until at least 
age forty-five. 

A further consequence of American ideals in American education 
is that moral questions are omitted from it. The end given is money. 
The issue is how to obtain it as rapidly as possible and stay out of 
jail. Consideration of other ends and of the means to them is hardly 
relevant. You can seldom get a law professor to talk about justice, 
any more than you can get a theological professor to talk about God 
as man's last end. So Mr. Chestertcn remarked that every one of 
the popular modern phrases or ideals is a dodge to shirk the problem 
of what is good. Proposals for the vride diffusion of education, he 
said, merely mean, “We cannot decide what is good, but let us give 
it to our children." The result of this temper is not an immoral but 
an unmoral generation. It is not iramoral because it has seldom 
heard of moral questions. 

A further consequence of American ideals in American education 
is that intellectual development is sacrificed to that practice in 
vocational techniques and that acquisition of information to which 
I have referred. The intellectual tradition in which we live receives 
merely incidental attention. There is no particular reason for talking 
about intellectual development if what you are concerned with is 
financial success, for there is little evidence of any correlation 
between the two. I do not deny that the law schools have manu- 
factured some very crafty fellows and that the engineering schools 
have graduated some smart mechanics. I do deny that either the 
public schools or the universities are devoting themselves to pro- 
ducing people who have had genuine intellectual discipline and who 
have acquired those intellectual habits which the ancients properly 
denominated virtues. 

The loss of our intellectual tradition is just as important as the 
loss of the intellectual virtues, and tne two are, of course, related. 
What seems to be overlooked is that we have an intellectual tradition 
and that we are living in it today whether we know it or not and 
whether we like it or not. This tradition is what Mr. Butler of 
Columbia has called our “common intellectual denominator." 
Describing the results of omitting it from education he says: 
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The youth thus deprived of zhe privilege of real instruction and real discipline 
is sent into the world bereft of his great intellectual and moral inheritance. His 
own share o: the world's intellectual and moral wealth has been withheld from 
him. Itis no wonder that the best use he can so often find to make of his time is 
to try, by whatever means he can devise, to share the material wealth of some 
of his fellows. 


The striking fact of modern life is not the novelty of our problems 
but their antiquity. As Bertrand Russell has said, “Men of the past 
were often parochial in space, but the dominant men of our age 
are parochial in time. They feel for the past a contempt that it does 
not deserve, and for the present a respect that it deserves still less.” 
If we assume that the object of education is to enable the student to 
cope with contemporary problems, we must familiarize him with the 
intellectual tradition in which he lives. Plato, for example, discusses 
almost every question that agitates our society from nudism to 
communism. You can even find in the Republic remarks about the 
difficulties of getting the rich to pay taxes, and Aristotle has some 
interesting observations on the life tenure of the Spartan Supreme 
Court. Theideas that are found in the books of great writers through 
the ages may beimportant in understanding the environment today. 

In case you think these are merely the words of an old reactionary, 
I beg to report that on August 8 in the great newspaper of Soviet 
Russia, Pravda, appeared the following: 


[We condemn] those vulgar sociologists who try to reduce the content and 
significance of-writers to a classification of the social] origins and leanings of the 
author..... The great artists of the past belong to the working people. These 
great artists are alive for us. Their works have not been in vain; their best works 
have stirred the minds of the people and have emancipated them. The classics, 
which are warm with the breath of life and the beat of the human heart, can 
help our youth understand not only the past, but also the present. 


In addition to knowing what men have thought, we must know 
the learned techniques that have developed through the ages for 
understanding and expressing thought. These are techniques that 
we are practicing all the time, whether we know it or not. If we 
practice them badly, it may be because we have not been well trained 
in using them. If you can't understand me now, it may be because 
you had no proper education in grammar, or because I had no 
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proper education in rhetoric, or both. In my time, at least, no 
proper education in these subjects has been given. 

If the question is, then, what is wrong with the educational 
system? the answer is still: “Nothing.” If the question is what can 
be done about what is wrong with American society, the answer is 
very difficult. Education provides the great peaceful means of im- 
proving society ; and yet, as we have seen, the character of education 
is determined by the character of society. In the United States, even 
if we were to assume that education could be better than society, it 
is hard to see how education alone could effect any substantial 
change. The reason for this is the competition of the newspapers, 
the radio, the movies, and the home. The total influences outside 
the school are as strong as they ever were, no matter how some of 
them may have been weakened as against some of the others. If we 
could construct an ideal educational system, it might have little 
effect on the tone of American life unless we could change the tone of 
these other agencies at the same time. Still we must not assume a 
defeatist attitude. The alternative to a spiritual revolution is a 
political revolution. I rather prefer the former. The only way to 
secure a spiritual revolution is through education. We must there- 
fore attempt the reconstruction of the educational system, even if 
the attempt seems unrealistic or even silly. 

We must first determine what ideals we wish to propose for our 
country. I would remind you that what is honored in g country will 
be cultivated there. I suggest that the ideal that we skould propose 
for the United States is the common good as determined in the light 
of reason. If we set this ideal before us, what are the consequences 
to the educational system? It is clear that the cultivation of the 
intellect becomes the first duty of the system. And the question, 
then, is how can the system go about its task? The only way in which 
the ideal proposed could ever be accepted by our fellow-citizens and 
by the educational system would be by the gradual infiltration of 
this notion throughout the country. This can be accomplished only 
by beginning. If one college and one university—and only one—are 
willing to take a position contrary to the prevailing American 
ideology, and suffer the consequences, then conceivably, over a long 
period of time, the character of our civilization may change. 
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I am asking you to think, therefore, what one college and one 
university might do to establish for the country and the educational 
system the ideal of the common good as determined in the light of 
reason. Tsuggest again that the primary object of institutions with 
this aim will be the cultivation of the intellectual virtues. I suggest 
that the cultivation of the intellectual virtues can be accomplished 
through the communication of our intellectual tradition and through 
training in the intellectual disciplines. This means understanding 
the great thinkers of the past and present, scientific, historical, and 
philosophical. It means a grasp of the disciplines of grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, and mathematics. It does not, of course, mean the 
exclusion of contemporary materials. They should be brought in 
daily to illustrate, confirm, or deny the ideas held by the writers 
under discussion. Topics of current interest are topics with which 
great books deal. These books have the advantage of dealing with 
topics that are always of current interest. Nor is such a program a 
bleak, barren, arid course of study excluding literature and the fine 
arts. They constitute an important part of our intellectual heritage 
and hence an important part of the curriculum. 

Such a course of study is, in the modern jargon, relevant to 
experience. It has the additional distinction, which one based on 
the daily newspaper does not have, of introducing the student to the 
great thinkers of every age and to the great artists, of developing 
habits of reading, and of assisting in the formulation of critical 
standards. If there are few new problems, if all the current informa- 
tion that is needed can be taught in this way, and if ideas are in- 
struments of knowledge, then such a course of study is more relevant 
to experience than some based on direct familiarity with the current 
Scene. 

As Professor Whitehead has said, “Fundamental progress can be 
made only through the reinterpretation of basicideas." This curric- 
ulum makes fundamental rather than superficial progress possible. 

The course of study that I have described so far is one to which all 
students, when they have learned to read, should be exposed. Those 
students who demonstrate in this period of general education that 
they have the intellectual qualifications for advanced work should 
be permitted to go on to the university, which I think of as beginning 
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at about the beginning of the present junior year. Those students 
who have not distinguished themselves or who do not wish to go on 
should be encouraged to betake themselves to practical life. This is 
the actual situation in every country of the world but this. In 
England, for example, not more than 40 per cent of the graduates of 
the great public schools proceed to the university. The reason is that 
what establishes a boy’s social position in England is attendance at 
a public school, which he leaves, ordinarily, at about the end of our 
sophomore year. Graduation from a university adds nothing to his 
acceptability. It is the old school tie that counts. In this country 
the moral equivalent of the old school tie is the Bachelor’s degree. 
Among other reasons I am in favor of awarding that degree at the 
end of the period of general education, that is, at about the end of the 
sophomore year, in the hope that those students who have hitherto 
gone to college merely to confirm or acquire a social position will be 
induced to withdraw on receiving the document they came for. 

In a university, therefore, we should have students interested in 
study and prepared for it. If the ideal of the country and of the 
educational system is the common good as determined in the light of 
reason, vocational instruction will disappear from the university. 
Courses designed solely to transmit information about current 
affairs will disappear as well. Such research as merely counting 
telephone poles will also vanish. Professors whose only interest is in 
dealing with immediate practical questions will vanish too. These 
excisions would leave us with a group of professors studying funda- 
mental intellectual problems with students equipped to face them. 

These problems fall naturally into three rough classifications: 
natural science, social science, and metaphysics, or philosophy: 
Metaphysics is a bad word. A fortune teller near the University 
of Chicago had a sign in her window, "Licensed metaphysician.” 
When people think of metaphysics they think of it, under the in- 
fluence of the roth Century Germans, as something vague, meaning- 
less, abstruse, and gaseous. The word "philosophy" is hardly better 
off. What I mean by calling one of the faculties of the ideal uni- 
versity the faculty of metaphysics or philosophy is merely that it is 
the faculty concerned with those fundamental theoretical problems 
which are common to all fields. 
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These fields are divided in two ways: by reference to method on 
the one hand and to distin-tions of subject matter on the other. In 
terms of method we distinguish between those bodies of knowledge 
which are developed by p-ocesses of analysis and reflection about 
the common experiences ef men, and those bodies of knowledge 
which depend upon specia. processes of research and investigation 
for the data they analyze. In both cases knowledge is based upon 
experience and develops f»om experience by reflection. The differ- 
ence Is in the method by -vhich the experience is obtained. In the 
case of philosophy it is cbtained naturally in the.course of the 
ordinary operations of the senses. In the case of science it is obtained 
under the special controls and conditions of directed observation in 
specially planned investigations. In this sense knowledge which is 
distinguished by the specialized character of its data, obtained by 
deliberate researches, is scientific. Knowledge based on common 
experience is philosophical 

In terms of subject mat-er we can make subordinate distinctions 
within the fields of science and philosophy. The sciences divide into 
the natural and the social according as their subject matter is the 
world of physical things m change or is the world of society and 
human relations. Philosophy may also be divided according as it is 
concerned with the naturzl world, with man and the social world, 
with man's artistic productions, or with being itself, the principles 
and causes of whatever is. Thus we have the philosophy of nature, 
the philosophy of art, or 1esthetics, ethics and politics, and meta- 
physics. 

The philosophy of nature treats of the principles common to all 
the natural sciences, ethic: and politics of the principles which must 
be employed in dealing vith practical problems, aesthetics of the 
principles of artistic prodaction, and metaphysics of the first prin- 
ciples, principles of such generality that they underlie all human 
knowledge. For the purposes of this discussion I am willing to apply 
to metaphysics Huxley’s cefinition of philosophy. He says: 

What is commonly called science, whether mathematical, physical, or bio- 


logical, consists of the answers which mankind have been able to give to the 
inquiry, What do I know? Thcy furnish us with the results of the mental opera- 
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tions which constitute thinking; while philosophy, in the stricter sense of the 
term, inquires into the foundation of the first principles which those operations 
assume or imply. 


Whether we limit philosophy to metaphysics, as Huxley does, or 
whether we expand metaphysics to be practically synonymous with 
philosophy in the common use of the word, it is clear that the 
knowledge we are attempting to name is concerned with principles 
relevant to the theoretical interpretation and practical use of the 
facts and laws of the natural and socialsciences. The fields of human 
learning are thus not only comprehended but also ordered to one 
another in the organization of the university into the three faculties 
of natural science, social science, and metaphysics or philosophy. 

As a matter of fact, everybody has a metaphysics or philosophy. 
In most of us it is an attitude, emotional and unreasoned, about 
important questions. It is impossible to live without a metaphysics. 
The fact that we do not know that we have one or do not like to be 
told we have one is immaterial. We have one. I suggest that it is a 
most important function of a university in a country that is to be 
devoted to the common gcod as determined by reason to make the 
metaphysics of the citizens as rational and intelligent as possible. 

The consideration of first principles in a university might make 
these principles explicit. It might make the professors and students 
conscious of them. It might make them aware that these principles 
are ordering and clarifying. It would make them see that these 
principles, like all knowledge, are derived from experience. In the 
words of Thomas Aquinas, “The human intellect is measured by 
things, so that a human concept is not true by reason of itself, but by 
reason of its being consonant with things, since an opinion is true or 
false according as it answers to the reality.” ‘These principles, then, are 
refinements of common sense. They are methods of understanding 
and interpreting the symbols through which we know the environ- 
ment. They are the basic ideas by the reinterpretation of which Mr. 
Whitehead believes fundamental progress may be made. 

The graduates of a university so organized and so conducted 
should after three years of study have some rational conception of 
the common good and of the methods of achieving it. They might 
have learned how to use their heads. They might understand how to 
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use them on the problems of the contemporary world. They might 
have established moral as well as intellectual standards. Their moral 
standards might endure because they would be based on reason and 
not on authority and precept alone. They would be aware of the 
intellectual tradition they had inherited. They should be con- 
sciously equipped with the intellectual instruments which we now 
unconsciously employ. They might be ready to take their place in a 
community devoted to the achievement of the common good through 
reason. 

But we know that the United States is not a country devoted to 
the achievement of the common good through reason. We know that 
we are a people devoted to the acquisition of material goods by any 
means not too outrageous. What will be the fate, then, of our 
graduates? They will be, in my opinion, as well equipped for finan- 
cial success as our graduates are today. But they may not want it; 
and they should be quite unwilling to use some popular methods of 
attaining it. 

I am afraid, therefore, that I am proposing some notable sacrifices 
on the altar of reform. The first few. generations of graduates of my 
educational system might suffer the same fate as the martyrs of the 
early church. They might be that phenomenon horrible to American 
eyes, failures. Yet it is possible that if the one college and the one 
university for which I hope could persevere, the blood of martyrs 
might prove to be the seed of an enlightened nation. Like the early 
church this ideal college and this ideal university might gain 
strength, power, and influence. They might slowly alter the aspira- 
tions of our people. They might become a light to this country, and 
through it to the world. 
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SEGREGATION AND THE WOMEN'S COLLEGES 
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ABSTRACT 

Women’s colleges started because women could not get an education in existing 
institutions. Their segregation developed a determination among the women who 
wanted to prove that they could acquire education without losing health or feminine 
virtue. They therefore emphasized scholarship, health, “decorum,” wholesome com- 
munity life. They attracted an economically favored group as students or donors and 
could afford to shape their curriculum toward cultivating a point of view rather than 
earning a living. As opportunities for women develop, the historic emphases of the 
woman’s college prove to be significant assets in liberal-arts education, quite apart 
from any feminist motive. 

When the history of American education is finally written, the 
story of the women’s colleges will make an interesting chapter. In 
the perspective of the years, this strange phenomenon of institutions 
of higher education designed exclusively for women will probably 
amuse our descendants, who will wonder why education which con- 
cerns human life should have been the function of one group con- 
cerned with human life masculine and of another concerned with 
human life feminine. That perplexity has already appeared in cer- 
tain quarters where men and women are convinced that only co- 
education is reasonable in a society which recognizes men and women 
as equally free spirits, mutually capable of intellectual and spiritual 
growth. One educator has expressed this conviction by saying that 
“the segregated colleges are obsolescent." 

Undoubtedly the women's colleges began because only a small 
minority in Ámerican society really believed that women could stand 
the effects of higher education. In 1837, when Oberlin College first 
admitted women to its regular academic course leading to the A.B. 
degree, the four women presumptuous enough to undertake the or- 
deal were alone in their glory and their folly, and they were tolerated 
rather than encouraged. The frontier freedom of the Western Re- 
serve, of Michigan, and of Illinois permitted these vagaries in edu- 
cational procedure, but for years the established strongholds of mas- 
culinity in the East and South held out against the invasion of wom- 
en. Naturally enough, there were many women who wanted an edu- 
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cation who had no desire to invade any territory to acquire it. It 
would probably have been as shocking to the first registrants at El- 
mira or Vassar to have considered entering Harvard or Yale as it 
would have been to their college brothers, but they did want for 
themselves what their brothers were finding in their colleges. What 
more natural than the suggestion that special institutions should be 
provided for them “‘to offer to young women the same opportunities 
available for young men." Thus the women's colleges came into be- 
ing essentially because women were not welcome in men's institu- 
tions—a fact which most women accepted with no question. 

Segregation can be a very convenient social process, and it proved 
to be so in this instance. So long as women were not threatening the 
endowments, equipment, or established routine of men in their col- 
leges, the academicians could smile upon them and offer their slight- 
ly quizzical but fundamentally amicable good wishes. After all, if 
women could take it, why shouldn't they? If visitors came to scoff, 
they often remained to praise; and since there was no self-defense 
involved, they often admitted an ability it would have been hard to 
recognize publicly on a campus where male prestige might have been 
threatened. Segregation which allows the postponement of issues 
until both parties are prepared to face them has its energy-saving 
social function! 

As was to be expected, this self-same segregation created a self- 
consciousness within the segregated group which had some signifi- - 
cant results. It seems probable that the early insistence on earnest- 
ness of purpose, on faithful scholarly performance, and on good 
health and decorum were efforts to prove that women were asking 
no unreasonable thing in requesting a chance for an education. Men 
and women who were determined that women should have that 
chance could not but be conscious that their independent “female 
colleges" were the objects of a good deal of curiosity, amusement, 
and adverse criticism. Then, as now, college administrators knew 
that public opinion was a factor to be reckoned with, and we can 
imagine the strong-minded founders saying in effect, “ "They! say 
women's minds aren't good enough to stand intellectual effort. "They! 
say it will make them unwomanly and that they cannot stand the 
physical strain of higher education. All right, we'll show ‘them’ P” 
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Most suggestive of the responsiveness to popular skepticism was 
the early emphasis on physical culture and on wholesome and artistic 
community life. What good would it do to achieve scholarly tri- 
umphs if the dire prophecies of broken health and shattered feminin- 
ity should be fulfilled? In retrospect we can see that the pioneers in 
women's colleges did the only sensible thing in making health a basic 
problem of college government and in recognizing lady-like conduct 
and traditional proprieties as important adjuncts to the academic 
life. If they sometimes seam to have overdone the protection of the 
early student and to have tried to make her more noble than was 
humanly normal, that fact should not discredit their perspicacity in 
safeguarding the whole enterprise from captious critics lying in wait 
to find evidence that learning is a dangerous thing to feminine virtue 
and charm. 

Pride in being women came to the women's campuses as an out- 
growth of their achievement as a segregated group. Originally, the 
hope was to offer women a chance at a formal education. Incidental- 
ly, this called for disclaiming womanly inferiority, but the self-con- 
sciousness of a segregated group rarely stops at claiming only equal- 
ity with the dominant segregators. The tradition exists on a good 
many campuses that once upon a time the women were genuinely 
scornful of mere men, disinterested in associating with them, honest- 
ly happy without them, conscious of superiority to them! Present 
undergraduates find that hard to credit, but there is considerable 
evidence that there was such a period. It was a natural swing of the 
pendulum away from an accepted status of academic insignificance. 
This period roughly coincides with the era of “rights for women” 
off the campus when there seemed to be some special civic virtue in- 
herent in womanhood which gave the female of the species a right to 
claim prerogatives because she was a woman though she denied the 
same right to man as man. Let us hope that day is past. The wom- 
en's colleges had their share in it, and it was probably an era through 
which we had to go before women could win the opportunity to be 
judged on their merits as human beings rather than as “members of 
the weaker sex." 

Like most other institutions, the women's colleges are now facing 
contradictory types of criticism. One critic says they are no longer 
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needed. They had a function to perform when they began in an era 
when women had too limited educational opportunities. Their fight 
is now won. Women can be educated without dire consequences, so 
they might as well join the men and not cut themselves off from nor- 
mal social contacts. Anothe- critic says that the women’s colleges are 
too unrealistic to be tolerated. They establish an artificial feminine 
world in which young womea learn to live without realizing that they 
are abnormally free to assert their individuality. They fail to learn 
that the fight for woman's Freedom to be herself has not been won, 
and they go out into society disinterested in fighting for the cause of 
women's welfare because fo- four years they have lived in an unreal 
atmosphere. They think their college is characteristic of society, 
which is, on the contrary, as male-dominated as ever. 

The second critic comes near the truth about the college gradu- 
ate’s attitude toward her share in the “‘warfare between men and 
women." Few alumnae of women's colleges are active in defending 
women's rights as opposed to men's rights because they have learned 
to differentiate between women and to individualize the claims of 
both men and. women. Being a woman confers no distinction on a 
woman's campus, and there is no particular enthusiasm about identi- 
fying one's self with all other women when for four years one has had 
hourly reason to note the radical difference between them. The ab- 
sence of men spares college women the necessity of being forced by 
constant contrast with an opposed group of men to place themselves 
explicitly in a sex category. 

Perhaps the best answer to the critic who thinks the day of the 
woman's college is past is the fact that their enrolments have main- 
tained themselves with a stability which suggests a continuous de- 
mand for what they have to offer. That offering is no longer an iso- 
lated, maleless existence. En fact, recent years have shown so many 
intercollegiate activities between the so-called segregated institu- 
tions that they have ceased to be segregated. Women’s colleges have 
maintained a sex classification in admissions and retain an interest 
in women’s responsibilities, but fundamentally they have become 
what they set out originally to be—institutions of higher education. 
Students attend them witn the mixed motives which explain why 
any student goes anywhere to college; but the dominant motive is 
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not, now, to get the only education available, nor yet to mingle ex- 
clusively in feminine society, nor to collect arguments to prove wom- 
en’s equality or superiority. That argument is deader on a woman’s 
campus than almost any place else in American society! Why argue 
the obvious—that women can manage their own affairs, academic, 
social, governmental, and economic? 

To be sure, the woman’s college is a major asset to women with 
professional academic ambitions since few coeducational institutions 
offer women teaching or administrative opportunities comparable to 
those for men. It does, therefore, continue to attract the loyal sup- 
port of many people who are irked by limitations on women’s rights 
to be judged as individuals rather than as representatives of their 
sex. Until women are fre? to escape categorization in academic cir- 
cles, there will be a place for institutions where, in the segregation of 
their own group, they can be individuals. In an age of increasing op- 
portunity for women, however, that appeal of the separate college 
is less significant than the appeal of its general educational program. 

The dominant factor explaining the continued pressure at the 
doors of the women’s colleges is their ability to provide a good liberal- 
arts education. Social prestige may be an element in the situation 
explaining their popularity, but it does not suffice to explain the in- 
tellectual activity—the scholarly work—which is characteristic of 
this type of institution. The women’s colleges are strongholds of the 
liberal-arts tradition though they have and claim no monopoly on 
that responsibility. There has been interminable argument about 
the wisdom of devoting four years of late adolescence to the cultiva- 
tion of a point of view rather than the perfection of vocational tech- 
niques. However, so long as the world so desperately needs edu- 
cated men and women and so long as there are young people who can 
afford the luxury of a liberal-arts education, there will be, I feel sure, 
a place for colleges which are dedicated to that cause. 

I use the term “luxury” advisedly. To be liberally educated is a 
privilege accorded to a small minority of our population. Normally 
it requires time, it requires health, it requires mental discipline which 
is the right of any man but the actual privilege of few. An ideal soci- 
ety would give to every member the chance to enjoy the adventure of 
thought, the security of perspective. Until we attain that ideal, 
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these assets of the liberally educated man will be the gift of good 
fortune to a few. It will be only the favored few who can afford to 
devote their youth to developing their power to think and to culti- 
vating their understanding oi the world of time and space and values 
in which their thought occurs. The liberal-arts college concentrates 
the opportunity for that developmental process. Most people have 
to make mental growth an ircident in their adult life, enlarging their 
intellectual powers and horizons in the odd moments of their voca- 
tional responsibilities. The few who can defer their assumption of 
adult responsibilities during a college course condense a long span of 
avocational experience into the four years of collegiate education. 
They lose something because of the artificiality of the experiences, 
but they gain something because of the impact of their concentra- 
tion. Becoming educated is a lifelong process. Spending four years 
at it before the other demands of adulthood flock upon one develops 
momentum for the growth cf the future. 

The tradition of the women's colleges facilitates the emphasis on 
deliberately created educative opportunities. They have not had to 
spend the time of undergracuates on activities which were designed 
to produce an immediate income rather than to enlarge the world in 
which the student would thereafter live. They have been dealing 
with women—a group whica in the American scene has been tradi- 
tionally free from economic responsibilities. With numerous excep- 
tions, their characteristic clientele has been of an economic level 
which made it possible to emphasize work of educative significance 
whether or not it had remunerative value. Moreover, the economic 
handicap of small endowments has probably safeguarded the wom- 
en’s colleges by making it impossible to succumb to the temptation, 
if it ever existed, to overshedow their liberal-arts course with tech- 
nical schools. 

A major element in their tradition has been the fact that they have 
been characteristically residential colleges where the student has 
been important as a person in many relationships within the commu- 
nity. Unlike the dormitory unit of a great university, the residential 
woman’s college has been an entire community the scope of whose 
activities has been large emough to offer laboratory experience in 
living as an educated persor in relation to many kinds of people. The 
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interplay of classroom precept with campus practice has been a tradi- 
tional feature of the woman's college and has strengthened it as a 
stronghold of the liberal arts. 

This article makes no claim to being an apologia for the woman's 
college. No verbal argument will demonstrate the validity of its 
type of education, nor is this the time or place to present evidence 
of its accomplishments. The point of theoretic interest to the sociolo- 
gist is the observation of the way in which this particular institution 
has responded to its segregation. Women were isolated in order not 
to interrupt the educational activities of men. They demonstrated 
their physical and intellectual ability to do the work men were do- 
ing, and in the course of their demonstration they iterated and re- 
iterated their equality and superiority. Their early graduates did 
much to further the cause of woman's suffrage, and at all periods of 
their history they have contributed to the movements directed to- 
ward the emancipation of women. Ultimately, however, their 
achievements in the realm of scholarship, their participation in politi- 
cal and social movements, which called for intelligence without sex 
discrimination, and the developing achievement of genuine oppor- 
tunity for women—these have combined to create in the woman's 
college graduate and undergraduate a conviction that her college is 
significant not because it is dealing with women but because it is 
dealing with the education of human beings. The professor or the 
alumna of the woman's college takes pride now not primarily in the 
contribution of the college to the cause of womanhood but rather in 
its contribution to education. The traditional segregation has lost its 
original force, but the years of segregation have permitted certain 
conditions to develop which have fostered educational activities 
which now merit attention as significant in their own right. With the 
cause of segregation virtually removed, with all kinds of educational 
opportunity available for women, the women’s colleges go on. It is 
not because they are women’s colleges that they attract students 
from all over the land, but it is because they are colleges where stu- 
dents can find the opportunity for a genuine liberal education. The 
segregated has become the desirable even while the coeducational 
grapes have become so accessible that their sweetness is assured! 
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A MEMORANDUM ON ROTE LEARNING 
ROBERT E. PARK 


ABSTRACT 

Rote learning may be conceived as a cultural phenomenon, as well as a pedagogical 
problem. Like other social institutions, it seems to have had a natural history. As a 
problem, it is acute where the tradit.on of the folk school has not yet been superseded 
by more sophisticated methods of education. The Negro rural school has certain ad- 
vantages as a place for an educational experiment. In the educational process news, a8 
distinguished from other more scientific and accredited forms of knowledge, has a dis- 
tinctive pedagogical value. 

In Chicago recently I met George Axtell, of the department of 
pedagogy at Northwestern University. I had known him several 
years before when he was head of the “experimental school,” as it 
was called, in Honolulu. I knew that he must have had some experi- 
. ence with rote learning while teaching orientals in Hawaii and 
suspected that he would be keen on the subject. He was. He told me 
that the whole education pclicy of the department of education at 
Northwestern revolved around the problem of rote Jearning, and he 
was much interested in my observation on Negro education in the 
South. I gathered from what he said that there had been few if any. 
attempts to study rote learring in what I may call its cultural con- 
text; no attempt, at any rate, to study its natural history, 1.e., to 
discover the conditions under which it arises or the conditions under 
which it is superseded by more sophisticated and fundamental educa- 
tional processes. This assumes that, somewhere and under certain 
circumstances, rote learning is the natural and normal response to 
the situation. 

The fact seems to be that no studies have thus far been made that 
are designed to reveal the specific nature and function of learning by 
rote in the total educational process. 

Rote learning seems to be learning without, or with a minimum of, 
insight. But we do not know the conditions under which experience 
is transformed into insight, and we do not know the processes by 
which individual insights are transformed into communicable ideas. 
We do not understand the role, in the process of communication, of 
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question and answer, argument and counterargument, and of the 
whole dialectical proceedin g by which ideas are defined as they arise; 
achieve logical precision in language and concepts; and eventually 
evolve a logical structure within which discussion can take place. It 
is mainly by classroom discussion, however, that it is possible for 
either the pupil or the teacher to find out what things learned by rote 
do actually mean. Without discussion words may perform their 
original function of expressing sentiments, but they will not become 
the symbols of intelligible ideas. 

I have found it difficult, in some of my classes, to induce students 
to ask questions. I found it difficult, in fact, to get them to admit 
they did not understand what they had read in the textbook or had 
heard in the classroom. On the other hand, they were often eager 
to get the correct, authoritative answers to questions they were likely 
to meet on examination, and they were adepts in formulating vague, 
suggestive verbal, and often meaningless, replies to such formal and 
general questions as I asked. 

This is not, under the conditions which the ordinary classroom 
imposes, conduct that is either unusual or unexpected. I encoun- 
tered the same sort of thing at Harvard years ago, when, as assistant 
in philosophy, I had to read papers in the introductory courses. But 
it seemed to me that what I encountered in my classes at Fisk last 
fall was an inveterate disposition—a tradition, in fact, not by any 
means local in origin—that had its sources in the historic condition 
under which Negro educztion has grown up in the South. It had its 
origin partly, no doubt, in the fact that Negro children have been 
handicapped by the lack of books and of a tradition of education in 
the home. The majority of Negroes have started life at a lower 
cultural level than the majority of the white people, and in their 
haste to catch up they, and their teachers, have relied too much on 
the authority of textbooks and too little on personal experience, 
observation, and common sense. Negroes have not had the oppor- 
tunities for education that white people have had, and the task of 
raising the cultural level of a population of 12,000,000, even under 
the most favorable circumstances, is stupendous and, at any rate, 
takes time. The facts are well known, but their eienncedee) is not, 
I am convinced, fully comprehended. 
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Children can and do pick up an extraordinary amount of knowl- 
edge at home, especially where they are exposed to an association 
with books and of parents who encourage them to ask questions and 
to pursue further the inquiries and experiments that their naive 
interests and curiosity suggest. It seems as if there is hardly any- 
thing that cannot be learned in this informal and natural way if the 
child's spontaneous interests are wisely directed and controlled. But 
this is not the way of formal education, however, and this is not the 
method of the schools. On the other hand, formal education in- 
variably presupposes the informal education of the home and of the 
playground. That suggests the importance of the studies which 
Jones and Junker have been making of Negro rural communities and 
the cultural backgrounds of the rural school. 

In so far as formal instruction seeks to supplement or replace the 
informal education of the home or the loca] community, success will 
probably depend on the ability of the teacher to integrate the knowl- 
edge which the school seeks to inculcate with the experiences of 
pupils and with the tradition of the local community. Often the dis- 
parity between the language and tradition of the textbook and of the 
schools and that of the pupils and the local community is very great. 
I recall Booker Washington's story: Going into a rural school in 
Macon County he found the pupils, some of them almost grown men 
and women, learning to read from a textbook entitled Little Steps for 
Litile Feet. The trouble was, as he remarked, that “there were no 
little feet there." 

When the knowledge which the school is seeking to impart is 
remote from the experience of the pupil, the task of translating it into 
language that the pupil understands is a difficult one. There are, I 
suspect, few teachers in the South as capable as Miss Argrett in 
translating the formal, and more or less abstruse, language of the 
textbooks into the idiom and vernacular of the average rural Negro 
community.^ Teachers are not prepared, in the ordinary normal 
school, for such formidable tasks. But it is just where this divorce 


* Lewis Jones and Buford Junker are just completing a compendium, shortly to be 
published, of local studies of Negro rural schools, the purpose of which is to reveal 
the local condition and cultural background of the Negro rural schools. 


? Virginia Argrett, graduate student at Fisk in 1936 and1937. 
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between the school, on the one hand, and the local community, on 
the other, is most obvious that the tendency to relapse into rote 
learning is, I suspect, most likely to prevail. Just to the extent that 
the language in which ideas are expressed is unintelligible, words 
tend to assume the character of something mystical and sacred. 
Under these circumstances education inevitably assumes the rigid 
and formal character of ritual. In such case its function 1s more or 
less identical with the puberty rites by means of which the children 
of preliterate peoples make the transition from the status of a child 
to that of an adult. Under these circumstances the ritual has the 
more prestige, the more severe the ordeal to which the candidate is 
subjected. 

It is much the same in the schools. ‘Education is too often con- 
ceived by the student, if not by the instructor, as a series of prepara- 
tions for a series of ordeals by which one makes the transition from a 
status socially inferior to one socially superior. This is, perhaps, as 
it should be, except for the fact that there 1s always danger that in 
the process all intellectual curiosity and all the natural incentives to 
seek and pursue knowledge will be systematically rooted out. 

Few people pursue knowledge anymore, it seems; and, if they do, 
there is nothing very exciting about the pursuit. This seems, how- 
ever, more or less inevitable where rote learning prevails. Fisk 
University probably stands at the peak of the Negro educational 
structure, but it is a structure erected on a system of rote learning. 
The trouble with Fisk as well as all other Negro colleges begins, I 
suspect, in the “common school.” 

I am not now raising the inquiry of how far rote learning prevails 
elsewhere. The fact that Dr. Axtell seems to regard it as the funda- 
mental problem of education everywhere leads me to believe that 
rote learning is not confined to Negro schools. On the other hand, so 
far as the historic conditions under which Negro education came into 
existence have made rote learning in Negro schools more or less 
inevitable, it would seem that it is in these schools that rote learning 
might most effectively be studied. Here, as elsewhere, the things we 
may learn from a study of the black and the brown should help a lot 
with the white. 

In reflecting upon the subject of rote learning, my attention has 
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been directed to folk schools like the Jewish Chedar, or the Moslem 
schools, where education consists almost wholly in learning verses— 
in the one case from the Talmud and in the other from the Koran— 
much as when I was a boy we used to learn to recite verses from the 
Bible. Sometimes, when there was a contest, and, particularly when 
prizes were offered, these contests assumed the character of a 
sporting event. We acquired in this some valuable phrases but very 
few ideas that were helpful in later life. It seems that wherever 
formal education has replaced natural and informal education it has 
first of all adopted the methods of rote learning. In the folk schools 
pupils have been taught to chant the texts they learn. That is the 
way I learned the alphabet, and it is a very good way to learn an 
alphabet or anything else where verbal memory is the important 
factor. One can, as a matter of fact, learn most anything—rules of 
grammar, historical facts, the names of the presidents or Roman 
emperors, verses from the Bible or the Koran—by rote. One can 
even learn the rules and formulas for solving mathematical prob- 
lems and the manipulations of fractions and the demonstrations of 
geometry in this same mechanical way, without reflection and with- 
out insight. But this sort of knowledge is relatively of little value in 
a changing, dynamic world, where encyclopedias and reference books 
supplement and supersede memory, and the important thing is the 
ability to think and apply general principles to particular cases. In 
the routine of simpler and more stable societies this necessity did not 
exist, certainly not to the extent that it does in the modern world. 

] remember, thirty years ago, visiting a school at High Point, 
North Carolina, where I had occasion to listen to a recitation in 
geometry. Neither pupils nor instructor had any notion whatever 
as to what.it was all about. Certainly, neither pupil nor teacher had 
the slightest idea of the proposition they were demonstrating, or that 
it had any application in the art of the land surveyor, in the naviga- 
tion of a ship, or even in the erection of a house. The whole exercise 
was so utterly unintelligible, and so obviously a matter of educa- 
tional ritual and ceremony, that I did not venture to ask a question 
lest I embarrass the teacher in the presence of his pupils. 

As long as education is conceived by the teacher and the student 
as a preparation for a recitation or an examination, and recitations 
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and examinations are regarded as ordeals by which one acquires 
merit and distinction merely, such methods are likely to persist. In 
that case the notion that education—a liberal education at least— 
is an attempt to satisfy the natural desire of the normal human being 
to explore and to understand the world about him completely dis- 
appears. 

One thing that makes the conditions in the classroom seem 
artificial, as compared with conditions outside it, is the fact that in 
the classroom it is the teacher, while outside it is the pupil, who asks 
the questions. 

But, even at that, the questions of the teacher are not those of one 
who is seeking to understand the pupil. A question, in such case, is 
not an attempt to get the pupil's peculiar slant or notion about the 
matter in hand. Few grown-ups know how to engage children, or 
other inferiors, in conversation on such à friendly and man-to-man 
basis as this implies. In any case the atmosphere of the classroom is 
not one which encourages understanding. In the classroom, as too 
often happens, teacher and student are pitted against each other. 
Where that is not the case, pupils are likely to be in competition with 
one another for the recognition and commendation of tbe teacher. 
The organization of the classroom, furthermore, is designed to 
maintain tension and discipline. The teacher is in command. The 
student's function is to obey. It is this circumstance that gives to 
those occasions when the teacher indulges in a personal anecdote, or 
replies to some irrelevant question, the character of a blessed inter- 
lude during which teacher and pupils associate, for a brief space, on 
terms that are quite informal and wholly human. 

One must distinguish between (1) learning by experience and the 
acquisition of habit and routine by a process of "conditioning"; 
(2) learning by rote, i.e., formal education; and (3) the assimilation 
of a tradition, using that term in the sense in which it is ordinarily 
used by anthropologists. 

One cannot say that any cultural trait is assimilated until it is 
fully comprehended and understood. It is not assimilated, in short, 
until it has become so thoroughly part and parcel of the communal 
tradition as to be second nature in the individuals who compose the 
community. Education conceived in this way includes the whole 
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cultural process. It is not, therefore, complete until things “learned” 
are sufficiently incorporated in habit and common sense as to form 
the basis for thought and action in the ordinary affairs of life. 
Things learned or studied are integral parts of the individual’s 
mind. The mind of a man is, in short, all the instincts, attitudes, 
experiences, and memories that co-operate to enable him to think 
and act. 

The individual cannot, at once, understand the significance and 
meaning of all that he "learns." He discovers what present experi- 
ence means by incorporating it with earlier experiences. This in- 
variably involves a lot of experimentation, reflection, and rumina- 
tion in the course of which he is likely to have, now and then, mo- 
ments of illumination—moments in the light of which familiar and 
known things appear suddenly in a new and different hght. 

When, on the other hand, learning involves neither rumination, 
reflection, nor experimentation, there will be no moments of illumi- 
nation and insight. When there is no attempt to integrate the 
things learned in the schoolroom with the experience and problems 
of actual life, learning tends to become mere pedantry—pedantry 
which exhibits itself in a lack of sound judgment and in a lack of that 
kind of practical understanding we call common sense. Sometimes 
this pedantry takes the form of a shallow verbosity or a general 
disposition, characteristic of a college intelligentsia, to play with 
ideas in a wholly irresponsible way as if they were mere mental toys. 
This is a defect proverbially attributed to academic training where- 
ever it exists. 

Rote learning is likely to occur in schools where the standards are 
“high” or where the tradition, language, and learning of the school 
is so different in form and content from the ordinary experience of 
the ordinary student that he is unable to interpret what he learns in 
school in terms of the language and tradition of the community in 
which he lives. 

This inevitably happens where the only source of knowledge for 
both teacher and pupil is a textbook. Manifestly, the teacher who 
has had few opportunities for general reading is wholly dependent 
upon a textbook for his or her knowledge of the subject taught and 
is, therefore, going to find it difficult to translate the text into a 
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language that is wholly intelligible to the pupil. On the other hand, 
it is only as the pupil is able to ask questions and the teacher to 
answer them—questions, I mean, that traverse an experience famil- 
jar to both pupil and teacher but not covered in the text—that the 
'" student is likely to assimilate what he learns. 

Negro rural schools, like city schools in the case of the immigrant, 
are handicapped by the fact that parents and children live in differ- 
ent worlds. To most immigrant parents the atmosphere that sur- 
rounds the life of their children in the schools is an impenetrable 
mystery. The consequence is that a child who has the privilege of 
growing up in a home where parents participate in the education of 
their children has a very real advantage. But the children of im- 
migrants who live in cities pick up, in the vivid life of the city streets, 
an immense amount of knowledge. Much of this is permanently 
valuable; but much more, as far as it contributes to the making of a 
career, is positively detrimental. 

One of the consequences of the effort of the child to live in two, 
and perhaps three, wholly dissociated worlds—(1) the world of the 
family circle; (2) the world of the playground and the associates he 
makes tbere; and (3) the world of the schoolroom and formal 
knowledge—is that, in the absence of a cultural background, he 
tends to become disillusioned and cynical. The result of pupils’ 
efforts to meet the artificial requirements of the school and to get 
through and out in the easiest and quickest way is frequently to 
make even those who have good natural abilities appear stupid in 
the classroom. Frequently, the natural abilities of students who 
seemed dull in the classroom assert themselves later, outside the 
school, in reallife. On the other hand, under similar conditions, the 
fate of the industrious and “good”’ student is often worse, since his 
natural destiny is to become a teacher or “professor’’—condemned 
for life to inflict upon future generations of pupils, as well as the 
general public, the pedantries he acquired at such great cost in 
school. It used to be the case that almost the only reason one 
studied Latin was in order that one might teach other persons to 
study Latin. This is part of the rote-learning complex. 

] have been thus far discussing rote learning mainly from the point 
of view of my observations in the South. These observations have 
led me to believe that the conditions I found in the high schools and 
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colleges were mainly due to the character of Negro education in the 
common schools..It is, as I have said, a system, and one that has 
grown up under conditions that were inherent in the racial and eco- 
nomic situation in the South—conditions that cannot very easily or 
very quickly be altered. l 

The problems of Negro education probably begin in the rural 
schools; in the education of a people whose condition corresponds, in 
general, less to that of an Iowa farnier than to that of a European 
peasant. 

In this connection I am reminded of a remark made to me by Dean 
Redfield. He said that Embree? had just returned from Japan and 
that he had turned up during his studies in a peasant village at least 
one very interesting fact. At the present time, it seems, many, per- 
haps most all, Japanese peasants have become literate. But this 
literacy had apparently made no appreciable difference in the general 
routine of life in the peasant community. Literacy in their case 
' seems to be a pure luxury. The government might just as well, 
perhaps, have presented each head of each peasant household with a 
diamond ring. He would have been proud of it. It would have been 
a distinction, but it would not make any great difference in his life. 

I am reminded of what Dr. George Hall once said about Negro 
education. “Why,” he said, “at that time we thought of education as 
a purely personal distinction. It was something you were expected 
to wear like a decoration. We had no notion that education had any 
practical value. That was a later discovery.” 

This seems to be the case of the Japanese peasant, but with this 
difference! Dr. Hall found later what he could do with an education. 
In the case of the Japanese peasant, on the other hand, unless the 
traditional scheme of his economic and cultural life should change, 
he may continue to find little if any use for the education he now 
possesses. 

The man who goes to the city and aspires to live in the modern 
world must have an education. He must, at least, know how to read. 
Life in a city is well-nigh inconceivable without a daily newspaper. 
But in the village a newspaper is not a necessity. 

In studying the foreign-language press some years ago, I was 


3 John F. Embree, of the department of anthropology, at the University of Chi- 
cago, has been for two years in Japan studying Japanese life in a peasant village. 
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impressed with the fact that very few of the peasants who read a 
paper in the United States had been accustomed to read a paper at 
home. They were literate, but they did not read. Literacy does not 
seem to be an essential part of a peasant culture. This raises the 
question whether, under the conditions which prevail today on the 
plantation in the South, literacy will not continue to be in the future, 
as it has in the past, a luxury. 

It undoubtedly marks an epoch in the history of any people when 
it begins to lose interest in fairy and folk tales and learns instead to 
read the news. That seems to be a change that is going on in China 
today, at least in port cities like Shanghai. But there are very con- 
siderable areas in different parts of the United States where this 
change has not yet taken place. 

Interest in the news is the mark of an urban civilization. In the 
modern world, and particularly in America, everyone seems to be 
either in the city or on his way to it. Everyone seeks at least to live 
in an urban atmosphere. In most European countries, on the other 
hand, with the notable exception of Denmark, peasant peoples are 
apparently little troubled by the influence of the press, of the 
machine age, or, indeed, of the modern world. Perhaps we shall 
have to wait for the introduction of the cotton picker to change the 
system of rural education in the South. Perhaps the growth of the 
tenant-farmer class will finally create there and elsewhere in America 
a permanent class with the traditions and outlook of a European 
peasantry. America, as compared with the rest of the world, seems 
to be settling down. Immigration has ceased, and the population is 
approaching a condition that may be regarded as stable. 

We have, however, the automobile, the cinema, and the radio to 
reckon with. They may do what the rural school has thus far failed 
to do, namely, destroy the moral and intellectual isolation in which 
the Negro on the plantation, the 'Cajans" in the swamps of Louisi- 
ana, and the Appalachian mountaineers have continued, until very 
recently, to live. 

In view of all these considerations and some others, I suggest one 
might try, at Mound Bayou in the Yazou Delta, for example, or on 
the territory of the Tennessee Valley Authority—where it might be 
welcomed—a somewhat novel experiment. We might discover a 
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public school in which it would be possible to set up a form of educa- 
tion in which the emphasis was upon a method and procedure just 
the opposite of those now prevailing in rural Negro schools or else- 
where for that matter. We might establish a school in which the 
community rather than the pupils would have first consideration of 
the teacher. In this school pupils and teacher might conceive them- 
selves engaged in a joint enterprise the purpose of which was to 
interest the adult members of the community in à communal 
program—public health, for example. In such a school, teacher and 
pupils would be engaged in acquainting themselves first of all with 
the local needs and, second, with sources of disease and the methods 
of public health in combatting them. The local health board and 
civil authorities would presumably wish to assist such a project. 

Part of the task of the school might be to prepare a primer dealing 
with the subject of public health in which the nature of the prevailing 
and preventable diseases and the necessary measures of prevention 
would be described—and described in the language of the local 
community. In preparation for such a primer it would be desirable 
that the teacher or an assistant make a study of local medical 
practices and, particularly, of traditional folk beliefs and usages. 
The pupils would assist the teacher and her assistant in collecting 
this information. This should serve to advertise the project in the 
community and to enlist the interest and aid of its more alert and 
influential members. 

In the writing and in the preparation of such a primer, the 
technical training of pupils in the essentials-—reading, writing, and 
arithmetic—would be regarded as incidental to the main task of the 
school, namely, public health education, or any other public service 
which the school might properly undertake. 

In connection with this program it would be advisable to publish 
from time to time, once a week perhaps, a news bulletin, written in 
the simplest possible language and reporting progress. In this 
chronicle the names—names are always news—of all the per- 
sonalities involved; their contributions to the program; the difficul- 
ties and adventures connected with the enterprise, particularly in 
getting and recording information and in achieving a working rela- 
tion between the school and the community ; difficulties in the matter 
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of getting and publishing the local news and in the use of the news 
bulletin as a kind of supplementary reader in the schools in the 
community should be fully and carefully reported. 

I have some notion of what can be done with such a local news- 
paper in a rural school because I know what happened some thirty 
years ago when Tuskegee published such a paper for the Negro 
farmers of Macon County. The results were surprising and, on the 
whole, quite happy. I have often wished the paper might have been 
continued. It was merely part of Booker Washington's program to 
secure the financial support of the Negro farmers in extending the 
terms and improving the buildings of the Negro rural schools. After 
the schools had been built, however, and the school terms extended, 
the paper went out of existence. The importance of the experi- 
ment—as indicating how and to what extent local news can be 
employed to stimulate the interest of pupils and parents in the work 
of the school—was never fully understood or appreciated. 

In a school that is intended to educate the community first and 
the pupils and teacher second, it would be possible, and perhaps 
necessary, to base instruction largely on news—“‘local” and “for- 
eign"—but not exactly in the sense of the daily paper. 

By “news” I mean almost anything which is not yet history. To 
be more precise, I mean by news (1) an event which has, or seems to 
have, some importance for the community concerned and (2) an 
event the significance of which is still under discussion. As soon as 
news is interpreted and generally understood, it ceases to be news— 
it becomes history. And, if news does not make some difference 
worth discussing in the lives of the people concerned, it is not news. 
There is no such thing as news in the abstract. News is always local, 
at least in the sense that it visibly touches the interests of individual 
men. It is neither knowledge, history, nor literature, in the ordinary 
sense of this term. So far as the curriculum of our school is based on 
news, it will be necessary, at the very outset, to find out what news 
is and, particularly, what is news in the community in which the 
school is planning to operate. 

One purpose of such a school as here proposed would be to widen 
the intellectual horizon, or what I may describe more precisely as 
“the area of orientation" of the community. That means the area 
over which events are news. This area of orientation, as here con- 
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ceived, would be for that community identical with the area over 
which the import and importance of such news as was published was 
sufficiently understood to be a subject of general conversation. 
News, as Dana, of the Sun, once remarked, is anything that makes 
people talk. 

The physical boundaries of the world in which a peasant popula- 
tion lives is, as we know, very narrow. Polish peasants (see Thomas 
and Znaniecki The Polish Peasant) have a specific name for this 
world. They call it “the region round about.” The school should 
seek to widen the dimensions of the “region round about” not merely 
for the pupils in the school but for the community as a whole. This 
might be done in part by the use of the radio, by week-end excursions 
by auto, truck, or train, and by weekly meetings for discussion of 
events of the larger world outside. 

It should be the purpose of the school not only to widen, for the 
local community, the area over which events are news but also to 
attempt to make news. A health campaign such as I have suggested 
might make news for some considerable time and might be followed 
by a program dealing with some other aspect of community life in 
which everyone, pupils and parents, should as far as possible 
participate. 

One possible way of making news is by means of the cinema. À 
few years ago a representative of the Y.M.C.A. made a great stir in 
China by presenting to popular audiences illustrations of some of 
the marvels of Western science. This was news for the masses of the 
Chinese people who cannot read, although most of the scientific 
tricks performed at these lectures were probably familiar to Chinese 
students who had had.the advantage of a Western education. 

There are now available educational films—one of which I saw a 
few years ago—which are of a character to be news to almost any 
audience. The film I refer to was a picture of the death struggle 
between two, or rather two species of, microbes—one a phagocyte, 
guardian of the blood stream, and the other that of an invading 
disease germ. The whole drama took place within the limits of a 
blood corpuscle—a clear crystalline pool as it appeared—of an 
infected rat. The picture was not interesting merely—it was terri- 
fying and instructive! Pictures like these are news. 

With regard to the Y.M.C.A. lectures, intended to awaken China's 
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interest in Western culture, I ought to add that, while the Chinese 
were interested in these scientific marvels, they interpreted them as 
magic, pure and simple, and the lecturer who presented them gained 
the reputation of a great magician, like Houdini. This was, of course, 
not just what the lectures were intended to do. The fact, however, 
illustrates that news, and particularly anything foreign to the com- 
mon experience and understanding of the community in which it 
circulates, must be assimilated to the prevailing cultural tradition in 
order to be understood. 

News, unlike history as taught in the classroom, must be inter- 
preted rather than remembered and repeated merely. Otherwise it 
is not news. 

One of the interesting and important by-products of an experi- 
ment such as I am proposing would be the light it would throw upon 
the process of acculturation, if I may use that term in this context. 
It would be interesting to find out, at any rate, how the com- 
munity—children and adults alike—do interpret the news, and 
particularly the news presented to them through the camera. 

If what the community got from the film interested them, it would 
be because they were able to interpret it in terms of their own experi- 
ence. Their interpretations, as gradually elaborated in the course of 
discussion, would undoubtedly turn out, in some cases, something 
quaint and interesting—a contribution of science and folklore. That 
is, in fact, what popular knowledge, in spite of all the effects of the 
schools, inevitably tends to be. It would, however, reveal what the 
experiences were on which these interpretations of the news were 
based. It should reveal, better than anything else can, what the 
cultural background of the community actually is—what is, in 
short, the character of that body of tradition with which members of 
the community do their thinking. 

It should throw light upon rote learning, too, because it is just 
those things we "learn" but cannot assimilate that constitute the 
knowledge we call ^pedantry." Pedantry—knowledge “learned” but 
not assimilated—is responsible for many, if not most, of the present 
difficulties in Negro schools and formal education everywhere. 
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The basic assumption of this study is that the total number of persons who become 
famous in an area at any given time is determined by historical circumstances and 
situations. Data from the English Dictionary of National Biography are presented to 
indicate (1) that the kind of eminence a person is likely to achieve is limited by his 
social origin; (2) that it is not always easy to acquire fame in the same activity during 
different historical periods; and (3) that during periods of expanding opportunity 
many activities appear which, because of their nature, are open to persons of the labor- 
ing group in a population who have the requisite talent and inclination. Contrary to 
the views of Havelock Ellis, Frederick Woods, and Pitirim Sorokin, the decline in the 
absolute and relative number of eminent men of genius produced by the English work- 
ing classes after the 1800 birth period is apparently not due to biological deterioration, 
but to a curtailment of opportunity such as follows every age of great achievement. 


I 


In the investigation undertaken in this study it is assumed that 
the number of persons who may achieve fame in an area at any 
given time is determined by historical circumstances and situations, 
and not by those factors which are generally treated under nature 
and nurture,’ sometimes called “heredity” and "environment." 


1 ‘The phrase ‘nature and nurture’ is a convenient jingle of words, for it separates 
under two distinct heads the innumerable elements of which personality is composed. 
Nature is all that a man brings with himself into the world; nurture is every influence 
from without that affects him after birth. The distinction is clear: the one produces 
the infant such as it actually is, including its latent faculties of growth of body and 
mind; the other affords the environment amid which growth takes place, by which 
natural tendencies may be strengthened or thwarted; natural gifts may or may not be 
hereditary; nurture does not especially consist of food, clothing, education or tradition, 
but it includes all these and similar influences whether known or unknown" (Francis 
Galton, English Men of Science (London, 1878], p. 12). 

Although Galton defines ‘‘nurture” so as to include the whole environment of the 
individual, the meaning of the term in actual usage is never so extended. In the litera- 
ture on genius, including Galton’s own works, nurture is limited to include little else 
than food, raiment, education, and the wherewithal to obtain them. In English Men of 
Science, which was written to show the relative influence of nurture upon the making 
of a great scientist, Galton treats only of this immediately personal environment. He 
never ponders the question, for instance, why he should happen to be living in the age 
of Lyell, Darwin, Wallace, Spencer, Hooker, and Huxley. His reasoning appears to 
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Full proof of this cannot be given here, but some knowledge of the 
facts upon which this assumption is based can be obtained from a 
study of Chart I. 

An inspection of the two profiles drawn from data collected at 
random by volumes from the English Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy and from the highly selected data employed by Havelock 
Ellis in his A Study of British Genius? shows that the irregular dis- 
persion of the birth dates of distinguished men and eminent men of 
genius cannot be due to heredity or environment. 'The galaxies of 
flourishing periods formed when the birth dates are put ahead forty 
years or so fall during those epochs in English history which are 
noted for their intense activity of all kinds. The period from around 
1500 to 1680 (Henry VIII to William III) is an age during which the 
occasions for the achievement of fame were rapidly expanded by the 
political and religious troubles of the time. The period from around 
1750 to 1850 represents a similar age of expanding opportunity when 
expressed in terms of the number of persons who achieved fame, al- 
though during this period religious and political difficulties played 
a lesser part. Between these two ages occurred a duration of some 
fifty to seventy-five years (William III to George III) when the 
number of persons who achieved eminence declined sharply. An- 
other age of declining opportunity, of an as yet undetermined 
magnitude, began about 1850. 

In making these observations the starting-point for the present 
investigation, it necessarily follows that the proportionate number 
of eminent men produced by any one social class or occupational 
group is limited by the historical circumstances present at any 
given time. For example, in times of expanding opportunity one 
would look for an increase in the number of distinguished men com- 
ing from the laboring class; and, again, during periods of contracting 
opportunity one would equally well expect the reverse. To make 
clear the reason for this, it need only be pointed out that (x) the kind 


be: If we want eminent men of science, all we have to do is to study the “‘pre-efficients,”’ 
the nature and nurture, of those we already have and then go about consciously repro- 
ducing these in the next generation; in short, by combining the right kind of heredity 
with the proper sort of upbringing we can have all the famous men of science we want. 


2 London, 1904. 
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of eminence a person is likely to achieve is determined by his social 
origin; (2) it is not always easy to acquire fame in the same activity 


CHART I---Men of Genius and Fame 


Unselected data — 
Ellis's deta (2x) 
Population growth curvo memme 


Absolute number of famous men 
produced by tho Crafts-Labor 
group in the D.N.B. (7x) — ——- 
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during different historical periods; (3) during periods of expanding 
opportunity many activities appear which either do not possess the 
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prestige or appeal for the individuals born into the aristocracy and 
professions or else require skills the exercise of which is not yet re- 
stricted to particular groups in the population by the imposition of 
professional standards. In either case the new activities are quite 
accessible to persons from the laboring group who have the requisite 
talent and inclination. 

For want of space none of these points will be elaborated upon 
here. All that can be done will be to show that the differences in 
the relative number of famous men produced by any social class from 
time to time are determined in part, at least, by historical circum- 
stances and situations. For reasons of general American interest, 
attention will be largely directed toward a consideration of the dis- 
tribution in time of distinguished persons of fathers in the craíts- 
labor group. 

II 

Inquiries to account for the relative number of eminent persons 
coming from the different social classes in the populations of western 
Europe and the United States have been numerous. These investiga- 
tions have been primarily undertaken, in accordance with the formu- 
lation given to the problem of genius by Francis Galton, to empha- 
size (thus the eugenists) or to minimize (here the sociologists) the 
difference in the proportionate number of famous men produced by 
the working class in a population. But the problem which proved 
the most provocative emerged with the discovery that the relative 
number of persons in the Dictionary of National Biography born 
since 1800 of fathers in the crafts-labor group had noticeably de- 
clined. 

'The first to point to the decrease in the number of men of genius 
coming from the working class who achieved fame after 1800 ap- 
pears to have been Ellis. He found that out of the eighty-one men 
of genius who had died during the interval while the Dictionary of 
National Biography was being published and whose biographies 
therefore appeared in the supplements, not one was the son of a 
craftsman, artisan, or laborer, while in contrast over 11 per cent of 
the names found in the regular volumes were from this group. From 
this Ellis concluded that “the ability producing powers of the com- 
munity are becoming narrowed on what is mainly a mixed aristo- 
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cratic and commercial basis,” and that there is no “sign that the 
education of the proletariat will lead to a new development of emi- 
nent men; the lowest class in Great Britain . . . . has not exhibited 
any recent tendency to a higher yield of genius, and what produc- 
tion it is accountable for remains rural rather than urban."4 

One group of students to exterid the observations made by Ellis 
has been the eugenists. Frederick Adams Woods discovered that 
from the earliest times in England to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the working class produced 11.7 per cent of the total 
number of names in the Dictionary of National Biography which were 
accompanied by a description of the father's occupation. During the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century this same class produced only 
7.2 per cent of the total number of names, and during the second 
quarter only 4.2 per cent.’ These figures are interpreted by Woods 
as supporting his theory of the process of social differentiation. Brief- 
ly, the argument is this: In every society there are at work two 
forces of an antagonistic nature; one originates in the environment 
and is called the leveling or democratic force; the other is the bio- 
logical or inner force and is called the stratifying or aristogenic force. 
The former, originating as it does in the environment, tends to act 
suddenly, i.e., during revolutions or conquests, whereas the latter is 
always at work in civilized countries during normal periods of 
growth. The operation of the aristogenic force derives from two 
(according to Woods) well-established biological facts: (1) the 
tendency for like to mate with like and (2) the tendency for like to 
beget like. 'The problem presented by a consideration of these two 
forces is not whether they exist, but that of their relative magnitude 
or strength. In other words, the problem is: Do societies when left 
undisturbed tend to stratify and become aristocratic? 

Woods's answer to this question is that they do, and as proof he 
cites the results obtained by him in his studies of royal families,’ 

3 Ibid., p. 89. 4 Ibid., p. 93. 

5 Frederick Adams Woods, '"The Conification of Social Groups: Evidence from New 
England Families," Scientific Papers of the Second International Congress of Eugenics 
(Baltimore, 1923), I, 315. 

6 Frederick Adams Woods, Mental and Moral Heredity in Royalty: A Statistical 


Study in History and Psychology (New York, 1906); The Influence of Monarchs: Steps in 
a New Science of History (New York, 1913). 
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the figures cited above from the Dictionary of National Biography 
on the decrease in the number of great men produced by the working 
class in England since 1800, and the results of his studies on New 
England families. The specific conclusions which Woods draws from 
the Dictionary of National Biography data are that the “great mass 
of the population appears to be more separated off from the upper 
classes than formerly, at least in this one particular respect, namely 
the power of producing men of exceptional talent."* 

For purposes of verifying the figures obtained by Woods from the 
Dictionary of National Biography, another eugenist, Alleyne Ireland, 
made a comparison of the social origins of all persons who were born 
between 1700 and 1800 and whose biographies were found in the 
regular volumes of this work and were more than two columns long 
with those whose biographies occurred in the supplementary volumes 
and were of the same length; or, in general, a comparison of those 
born in the eighteenth century and those born since about 1825. 
The first group comprised a total of 120 names, of which 27 were 
the sons of working-class parents, or 22.5 per cent. The second 
group included 112 persons, of whom only 6, or 5.3 per cent, were 
yielded by the working class.? 

To account for the result arrived at, Ireland accepts Woods's 
theory that social differentiation in a modern population proceeds 
from the principle of “assortive mating," combined with the opera- 
tion of thelaws of inheritance. The tendency for the most able of the 
poor to marry into the higher classes leaves their own progressively 
more sterile of the "higher types of ability and temperament." 
There is no other way the figures obtained can be accounted for, 
Ireland believes. “With every circumstance of life growing con- 
stantly more favorable to the self-assertion of genius and talent in 
the ‘lower classes’ in England” after 1800, what other explanation is 
there to offer? Most certainly not the argument of the environmen- 
tal determinist, when we have before us an instance in which an 
"improvement in environmental conditions had not only failed to 
produce an increase in high achievement by those whom this im- 


? Scientific Papers, ete., I, 315. 
8 Alleyne Ireland, Democracy and the Human Equation (New York, 1921), pp. 139- 
40; see also Albert Edward Wiggam, The Next Age of Man (Indianapolis, 1927), p. 287. 
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provement had done most to serve, but had, on the contrary, taken 
place pari passu with a very serious decline in achievement.’ 

A sociologist, Pitirim Sorokin, in his attempt to show that there 
is a correlation’ "between the phenomena of social stratification of 
individuals within a society and their distribution according to in- 
telligence,"*? has occasion to refer to the decline in the relative num- 
ber of famous men yielded by the working class in England since 
1800. After summarizing the results obtained by Ellis, A. H. H. 
MacLean,” and Woods, he concludes that “in spite of an increased 
literacy and greater educational facilities . . . . the great mass of the 
British population was and still is even more than before, sterile in 
the production of geniuses." He also adds, as a parting shot, that 
all "these data are so illuminating that there is no need for further 
commentaries.” 

The obvious efforts of Ellis, Woods, Ireland, and Sorokin, first to 
confuse the number of men of genius yielded by a group with the 
number of distinguished persons produced by that group, and, 
second, to employ data on the social origins of eminent Englishmen 
as merely illustrative of an argument, made it unnecessary for them 
to consider carefully the nature of the data they were using. The 
bare fact that when the birth dates of famous Englishmen were 
divided into two successive temporal periods—before and after 1800 
—the number of famous persons coming from the crafts-labor group 
declined in the second was sufficient to carry their point. The data 
chanced to fit into an argument of preconceived design which, in 
turn, relieved them of the burden of presenting their data in a form 
permitting further analysis and study. This is unfortunate, first, be- 
cause Woods's data included all persons in the Dictionary of National 
Biography for whom the occupation of the father was known, and, 
second, because no demonstration of a historical fact is so conclusive 
as when obtained from data assembled by others for an ostensibly 
different purpose. 


? Ireland, of. cit., pp. 141-44. 
10 His Social Mobility (New York, 1927), p. 280. 
11 Quoted by Ellis, of. cit., p. or. 12 Sorokin, of. ctt., pp. 284-85. 
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Luckily, it is possible to restudy the list of men of genius collected 
by Ellis. The number of cases included in his study, however, and 
the still smaller number for which the social origin of the man of 
genius is available, present obstacles to analysis which can only be 
overcome by beginning afresh and assembling a sufficiently large 
number of names from the Dictionary of National Biography. Thus 
it becomes possible to reinvestigate Woods’s data as well. 

Ellis’ list of 1,030 cases was gone over and those taken out where 
the occupation or social class of the father was given, which pro- 
duced 796 names, or 77.3 per cent of the total." These cases were 
classified into the occupational and social categories already devised 
by Ellis, and then all persons born since 1500 were distributed into 
temporal periods of twenty-five years’ duration (Table 1). This 
method of classifying the data makes it possible to learn just how 
many of the total number of men of genius who achieved fame from 
the remotest times to 1850 came from each of the different social 
classes and occupational groups for each succeeding twenty-five- 
year period. . 

The data in Table 1, when considered as a whole, show that the 
classes which produced relatively most of the men of genius who 
became famous up to 1850 can be divided into five clearly defined 
periods: (x) from remotest times to 1575, (2) from 1575 to 1625, (3) 
from 1625 to 1725, (4) from 1725 to 1800, and (5) from 1800 to 1850. 
During the first period the greatest absolute and relative number of 
men of genius came from the upper classes, the yeomen-farmer 
group, and the commerce and crafts-labor group; or from the land- 
holding-agricultural populations, on the one hand, and the business 
and laboring classes, on the other. These populations account for 
all but rz persons born before 1575, or 88 per cent of the total. 

In the next age, from 1575 to 1625, the church and law make their 
appearance with a high yield of eminent genius, and, with the upper 
classes and the yeoman-farmer group, produce 78 per cent of the 

x3 Ellis counted the occupation or social class of the father twice in thirty-three in- 
stances—a procedure not followed in the present study. This fact accounts for the 


minor discrepancies which occur in the figures which appear in Table 1 when compared 
with those given by Ellis. 
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THE ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE NUMBER OF MEN OF GENIUS IN HAVELOCK 
ELLIS’ DATA, BY SOCIAL ORIGIN AND PERIOD OF BIRTH 
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total, or 71 out of 9r cases. The number of men of genius coming 
from commerce and the crafts-labor group, particularly the latter, 
shows a decline. The third age, 1625-1725, reveals a sharp decrease 
in the number of men of genius coming from the landholding-agri- 
cultural population. The proportionate number drops to 18.2 per 
cent as compared to 5o per cent for the previous period and 60 per 
cent for the one before that. 'The church and law show a rise, which 
is paralleled by the appearance of the army and navy as genius- 
producers. The number of men of genius yielded by the commerce 
group also shows an increase during this period. The crafts-labor 
group shows a proportionate rise over the previous period, but after 
the increase in the quarter-century 1625-49 there occurs a slight 
decline to 1700-1724 (Chart IT). 

The fourth period, 1725-1800, is outstanding in several respects. 
The number of men of genius coming from the upper classes declines 
to less than half the number produced in the former age. The pro- 
fessions most closely linked to the upper classes, the church and law, 
but excepting the army and navy, also show a decrease during this 
period. The newer professions, which had up to now produced only 
a scattering of men of genius, show a definite increase. It is also in-. 
teresting to observe that the yeoman-farmer group breaks away 
from the landholding classes during this period and begins to con- 
form to the pattern of the crafts-labor group. Both the commerce 
and the crafts-labor groups show an increase during this period, with 
the latter attaining to the highest figure for all time (in the 1725-49 
period). 

All the professions show an increase in the final period, including 
the church, but excluding law, which began to decline after 1725-49. 
Commerce continues to produce an increasing number of men of 
genius until the end of the 1800—1824 period, when a drop becomes 
evident. The crafts-labor group shows a decline such as only oc- 
curred once before, during the period from 1575 to 1625. A similar 
decline is evident for the yeoman-farmer group. 

If we now summarize these results, we find, first of all, that no 
social class or occupational group tends consistently over a period 
. of time to produce the same relative number of eminent men of 
genius. The proportionate number coming from each varies so much 
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and in such a manner as to indicate that the number of men of 
genius from any given group who achieve fame is in no way directly 


CHART II---Relative number of famous men by 
sooial origin and period of birth 
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related to the size of the group in the general population, but rather 
to conditions peculiar to the group itself in relation to the times. 
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The only exception appears to be the upper classes, and yet even 
here the total number of men of genius produced who become 
eminent has at all times been so disproportionately large as to imply 
that the size of the class itself has no immediate bearing on the facts 
observed. 

second, the number of men of genius produced by the crafts- 
labor group tends to be directly related to periods of expanding op- 
portunity, that is, to periods when the activities in which fame may 
be obtained are flourishing in terms of the number of persons who 
achieve fame (Chart I). This phenomenon appears to have been re- 
peated four times: (1) from remotest times to 1525, (2) from 1550 to 
1575, (3) from 1625 to 1650, and (4) from 1700 to 1800. The con- 
tradictions which seem to emerge when actual comparison is made 
with the profile drawn from Ellis’ total data in Chart I are the result 
of the manner in which the data had to be handled, and are not due 
to a misstatement of the facts, as will appear later. 

Here are observations which Ellis, Woods, Ireland, and Sorokin 
had not reckoned with, but without which it is impossible to provide 
an acceptable answer to the question, How does it happen that the 
working class in England since 1800 has produced fewer famous men 
than during the immediately preceding age? Indeed, the data pre- 
sented in Table 1 show that the decline in the number of men of 
genius coming from the crafts-labor group began to decline fifty 
years earlier than the previous method of handling the data could 
detect, and.that by the beginning of the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century there was already an upturn in the relative number 
of famous men of genius born of parents in the crafts-labor group."4 

The results obtained from a consideration of Ellis’ list of men of 
genius are admittedly not beyond question. The small number of 

cases available for the périod before 1700 introduces an element of 
uncertainty into the results which cannot be overlooked. In addi- 


14 The reason Ellis did not discover this rise after 1800—1824 lies in the fact that he 
did not classify his data by date of birth, but on the basis of whether the biography 
appeared in the regular volumes of the Dictionary of National Biography or the supple- 
ments. All that his figures really show is that there were no famous men of genius from 
the crafts-labor group whose biographies appeared in the supplements. There occurs 
considerable overlapping of birth dates in the regular and supplementary volumes, 
which accounts for the results obtained in Table x. 
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tion, Ellis refined the data found in the Dictionary of National 
Biography to such an extent that the process produced a distortion 
in the relative number of men of genius coming from the several 
social classes. It is less difficult to obtain great fame in certain 
activities than in others—a fact which would tend to show up in a 
distribution of the occupations of the fathers of men of genius, be- 
cause different classes in the population achieve distinction more 
frequently in certain activities than in others. These objections do 
not necessarily invalidate the trends which are revealed. Ellis' list 
is not a sample; it includes all persons who attained a given degree 
of eminence, as determined by rigorous objective and critical stand- 
ards. Even so, the study of a more representative group of biog- 
raphies appeared desirable. 

By going through the Dictionary of National Biography, 5,006 
biographies were collected of individuals born since 1500, including 
a description of the social class or occupation of the father. This 
number comprises about one-third of all such biographies in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. To avoid the errors of selection 
by length of biography, the names were taken in the order in which 
they came from volumes picked at random from the set.?5 

Before examining the data assembled in the manner just de- 
scribed, it is necessary to emphasize that all the biographies were 
collected in which the occupation and social class of the father was 
given, including the nobility but not royalty. The inclusion of royal 
personages would have produced no more than a simple genealogy, 
because all members of the royal family tend to find their way into 
a work like the Dictionary of National Biography. This is not true- 
of a nobleman. À nobleman is not included because of his rank, i.e., 
because he happens to be a duke, an earl, or a baron. Some form of 
accomplishment is a prerequisite, as in the case of commoners. . 
Whether this accomplishment merits the same reco gnition in the two 
instances may be questioned. To be a great soldier or statesman 
may be less than to be a great poet or philosopher, but the uncer- 


15 The volumes used by number were I-V, VII-IX, XI, XIV, XVII, XXIII, XXV, 
AXXVI-XXXIX, LI, LIH, LX, LXI. It should be remarked that the sections of the 
alphabetical series contained in each of these volumes was followed through the supple- 
ments. 
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tainty which prevails in the literature on genius over whether the son 
of a noble should be included does not arise from this consideration. 
The argument is made that a nobleman not infrequently becomes a 
great soldier or statesman because he is a peer, whereas no one ever 
became a famous poet or philosopher because of his status in class 
or caste. 

To argue in this fashion is to ignore or forget the most obvious 
fact of all social organization, namely, that no population represents 
an undifferentiated mass of human beings below the aristocracy, 
either in those countries where such a caste exists or in the United 
States where there is no aristocracy. The fact that the fame of a 
nobleman is so obviously restricted to certain activities—war and 
politics—is no argument to the contrary. The accident of birth 
counts for just as much in deciding the opportunities available for 
the achievement of fame in the case of a crossing-sweeper’s son as 
in the case of a duke’s son. The one almost never achieves fame in 
war and politics, and the other almost never achieves eminence as an 
artist. Access to opportunity for the achievement of fame is every- 
where the result of the exercise of prerogative and special privilege, 
otherwise the phenomenon of occupational heredity and “hereditary 
genius” would cease to exist. 

But to return to the data, the 5,006 cases were grouped into occu- 
pational categories corresponding as nearly as possible to the de- 
scriptions employed by the writers of the biographies. However, in 
every case where the social class and the occupation of the father 
were given, the latter was used for purposes of classification, except 
with the nobility. This classificatory procedure did not obviate 
all the difficulties which are encountered when an effort is made to 
classify a multitude of occupational distinctions into a reasonable 
number of groups. The occupational groups as finally constituted, 
however, appear to be quite distinct from the point of view of the 
kinds of famous man produced. Each group reveals certain char- 
acteristic trends in the choice of activities leading to distinction, 


16 The term *noble" or *nobility," as here used, designates all individuals who belong 
to families holding any hereditary titular rank irrespective of the fact whether or not 
an individual belonging to such a family comes into possession of the title, providing 
he is not a remote descendant. 
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whereas no such tendencies can be observed in groups comprised of 
persons whose parents happen to be described as humble," “poor,” 
"rich," “well to do," "affluent," and the like. The economic well- 
being of the father is not a determinant of the activity in which the 
son will achieve distinction. The reason for this is that the term is 
relative. There are “poor” physicians just as there are “poor” shoe- 
makers, but the sons of the former do not for this reason tend to be- 
come artists, as shoemakers’ sons do. 

The first thing to be observed when comparing the results ob- 
tained in Table 2 with those of Table 1 is the relative differences in 
the number of famous persons coming from the yeoman-farmer, the 
commerce, and the crafts-labor groups. One reason for this 1s the 
inclusion of nobility in the unselected data. But the inclusion of 
nobility accounts fof only a part of the differences observed. An 
equally large part of the explanation must be looked for in (x) the 
more complete data which are available for famous men of genius 
and (2) the tendency for the method of selection employed by Ellis 
to lead to the inclusion of a larger number of persons distinguished 
in certain activities than is true of the unselected and more repre- 
sentative list. By weighting his distribution in favor of men of 
letters and men of science, his list of parents of men of genius tends 
to give preference to men of genius born of fathers in the yeoman- 
farmer, commercial, and crafts-labor groups. 

Considering now the social origins of the famous men in Table 2 
by the periods into which Ellis’ data seem to fall, we find that from 
1500 to 1575 the upper classes? produced the greatest absolute and 
relative number of persons who achieved distinction, and, with the 
commerce and crafts-labor groups, account for 83 per cent of the 
total, or 317 out of 38r. In the second period, 1575-1625, the 
church comes into the picture. The number of famous persons from 
the upper classes, while not so large as in the former period, still ac- 
counts for 56 per cent of the total as compared to 66 per cent in the 
first period. Both commerce and the crafts-labor groups show. a de- 


7 The cases classified under politics fall either into Ellis’ upper classes or into his 
officials-and-clerks group. l 

:5 Ellis’ term “upper classes" is used, when speaking of the unselected data, as in- 
cluding the nobility, upper classes, and the politicians groups. 
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cline during the first half of this period, conforming to the profile 
drawn from the unselected data in Chart I, where the period of ex- 


TABLE 2 


THE ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE NUMBER OF FAMOUS MEN IN SAMPLE, 
BY SOCIAL ORIGIN AND PERIOD OF BIRTH 
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* Includes administrative officials and civil servants of all classes in addition to politicians. 
1 Includes laborers, servants, etc. 


panding opportunity to 1550 is followed by a period of curtailment 
in the number of persons born who achieved eminence. 

From x625 to 1725 the church stands out as a producer of famous 
men, and the army and navy group is again, as in Ellis’ data, the 
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first to appear among the newer professions. The number of men 
yielded by the commerce and crafts-labor groups tends to decline 
during this period, which corresponds to the age of decreased activ- 
ity from 1640 to 1700 (Chart I). The fourth period, 1725-1800, re- 
veals a marked decline in the number of famous persons coming from 
the upper classes, the church, and law, while the army and navy and 
the younger professions—medicine, scholarship, science, letters, 
art, and engineering—all show a rise. It is also during this period 
of expanding opportunity that the yeoman-farmer, commerce, and 
crafts-labor groups produce relatively the largest number of famous 
men for all time. 

During the last period the number of distinguished persons com- 
ing from the upper classes declines further and is accompanied by a 
considerable rise in the number coming from the professions, notably 
the church. The classes at the lower end of the social ladder all tend 
to show a decline during this period as compared to the previous one. 
It must, however, be pointed out that the crafts-labor group shows 
a rise in the period 1825-49, just as in Ellis’ data.” 

This analysis of the data contained in Table 2 reveals the same 
trends as were obtained from an analysis of Ellis’ men-of-genius 
data: that during periods of expanding opportunity the number of 
famous men yielded by the crafts-labor group tends to increase, and 
that when the contrary condition prevails the reverse is true. In 
order to check further this conclusion a list was obtained of the 
birth dates of all individuals appearing in the Dictionary of National 
Biography since 1500 coming from the crafts-labor group. These 
birth dates numbered 934, which were then distributed into ten-year 
periods and a profile drawn from them to the same scale as that for 
the unselected list of birth dates in Chart I. Comparing the two - 
profiles, it will be observed, on the one hand, that before 1670~79 the 
data fall into two sharply defined galaxies, one from 1500 to 1600, 
the second from 1600 to 1670, and when the magnitude of the decline 

19 Why this rise in the number of famous persons yielded by the crafts-labor group 
does not appear in Woods's figures is difficult to discover. It may be that Woods did 
not include the supplementary volumes to the Dictionary of National Biography in 
his compilation. It is quite possible that a larger number of persons appear in these 


volumes distinguished in activities favored by this group, so accounting for the rise here 
obtained. 
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from apex to nadir in each instance is calculated and compared with 
that for corresponding periods from the unselected data it will be 
seen to be greater; and, on the other hand, that the increase in the 
number of persons coming from the crafts-labor group from 1670 to 
180o is much more rapid than for the whole distribution, and that 
the decline sets in a decade earlier. 

It thus becomes clear that a decline in the relative number of 
men of genius who achieved fame coming from the crafts-labor group 
since 1800 is not, as has been argued, evidence of biological deteriora- 
tion or the impotency of an improved environment to raise the 
level of achievement of the lower classes. The periods during which 
this group produced a relatively larger or smaller number of famous 
persons can be identified with periods of neither good nor bad 
heredity nor good nor bad environment, for the group as a whole. 
If such conclusions have been arrived at in the past, it has been the 
result of a faulty technique and a too ready willingness to use his- 
torical materials as illustrations for an argument. What the data 
here brought together do show is that the decrease in the proportion- 
ate number of eminent men born since 1800 of fathers in the crafts- 
labor group Is an aspect of a recurrent phenomenon, i.e., the curtail- 
ment of opportunity such as follows every age of great achievement. 
‘Nevertheless, it must be emphasized that the data here assembled 
do not show why the largest class in a population produces at all 
times relatively so few eminent men of genius. That there are also 
facts of a social and historical nature involved here must now be 
quite obvious, but to set them down would require an extended 
analysis of the kinds of activity in which individuals from the crafts- 
labor group most often achieve fame and the bearing of this fact 
upon the general historical and social setup prevailing from time to 
time. This is a problem which must be dealt with separately. 


IV 


Reflecting upon the results obtained from a detailed examination 
of the temporal dispersion of the birth dates of famous men produced 
by the crafts-labor group in the light of the interpretation advanced 
by Ellis, Woods, Ireland, and Sorokin makes clear the fact that an 
increase or decrease in the relative number of distinguished persons 
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coming from any established social class or occupational group over 
a period of years is not due to breed or education. Fluctuations of 
considerable magnitude are evident for all groups excepting the 
upper classes, which show a consistent decline since the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. Yet this is the only group to which the 
eugenist’s argument seems to be applicable. To apply it, however, 
involves one in a contradiction: The upper classes, which occupy the 
highest pinnacle in the English social hierarchy, are also by defini- 
tion the most highly gifted, and, by the same token, in possession of 
the best opportunities; the upper classes are the finished product of 
the process of social differentiation, described as including the 
operation of the principles of “‘assortive mating” in conjunction with 
the working of the law of inheritance, which has been operative in 
all western European populations since modern times; and still, as 
time goes on, these same classes, while continuing to produce many 
times their proportion of great men, contribute a relatively smaller 
number of such persons each succeeding quarter-century. 

It may be objected that this is not a fair conclusion to draw from 
the data under consideration. The method employed (of classifying 
by occupation and not by social position of the fathers of famous men 
and men of genius) when the alternative is present tends to bring 
about a decline in the number of distinguished persons coming from 
the upper classes with the appearance of the professions. Suppose we 
grant that the sharp decline which the upper classes in Ellis’ data 
show is due to a classificatory difficulty, then this argument does not 
hold true for the son of a noble in the unselected data. Every indi- 
vidual, from the son of a baronet up, and irrespective of the profes- 
sional accomplishments of the father, is classified under nobility. 
The relative number of distinguished persons coming from this 
group does not begin to decline until 1675-99, when the drop be- 
comes marked, but neither is there much of an increase after 1575- 
99 (Chart II). 

How much of the decrease in the number of famous men coming 
from the upper classes can be attributed to a relative decline in the 
size of the group cannot be known. The upper classes never were 
large in terms of relative numbers. Even today the proportionate 
number of persons who can be freed from the immediate toil required 
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to feed and clothe mankind, judging from the figures which are 
available on the occupational composition of the different popula- 
tions of the Western world, is exceedingly small, perhaps nowhere 
going over 5 per cent? On the other hand, and as has been said 
before, the number of men of genius from the upper classes who also 
became famous appears at no time to have been limited by the rela- 
tive size of the group. On the contrary, the number of famous men 
produced by the upper classes seems to have been restricted to the 
total number for whom places could be found in politics, law, the 
army, the navy, and the church through the exercise of prerogative 
and special privilege. With the changes in the appeal of these activi- 
ties such as occurred after the seventeenth century, the number of 
famous men produced by the upper classes would decline. The 
multiplication of activities outside these fields in which fame might 
be obtained would also reduce the number coming from the upper 
classes, and irrespective of any changes in size which the group might 
have undergone. 

Furthermore, even if it can be shown that the élite are practicing 
race suicide by refusing to have families, in an attempt to show that 
the upper classes would be fewer in number now than in the past, 
this phenomenon is of too recent origin to be of any help in account- 
ing for the results obtained. The decline in the number of great men 
coming from the upper classes began long before the problem of 
differential fertility was recognized. What does appear to be in- 
volved in the decline of the number of great men coming from the 
upper classes are the traditions of class and caste. The habits of a 
group tend to be relatively stable. Each succeeding generation of 
individuals within a group is formed in the same group mold, and 
this long after the pattern of achievement which the group repre- 
sents has lost its power either to command opportunities for full ex- 
pression or to gain social approval. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Association, places the number of professional people in the population of the British 
Isles at 4.46 per cent (op. cit., p. 9o). 


NEGRO RACIAL MOVEMENTS AND LEADERSHIP 
IN THE UNITED STATES: 


GUY B. JOHNSON 


ABSTRACT 

Leadership and racial movements among Negroes have reflected the changing 
intraracial and interracial situations. So far only two significant Negro philosophies 
have crystallized. One was personified in Booker T. Washington, who preached pa- 
tience and good will and was as much a leader of white as of Negro opinion. His rise 
to power helped to solidify an opposition group represented by the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, an upper-class Negro movement, under the 
leadership of W. E. B. DuBois, based upon the idea of militant legal tactics to enforce 
the recognition of the legal rights of Negroes. Increasing class consciousness and eco- 
nomic stress are bringing about a realignment of Negro leadership. The stage is now 
set for the emergence of a third great movement, based upon the united efforts of black 
and white workers to change the economic order. 

Leadership is a universal phenomenon, but its specific manifesta- 
tions are always related to problems and conflict situations in a 
particular cultural setting. In order to understand Negro leadership 
in the United States, therefore, it is necessary to know first some- 
thing about the development of Negro culture and its relations to 
the culture of the white man. 

The first important fact concerning the history of Negro culture 
in the United States is the almost complete displacement. of the 
native African civilization by white civilization. The nature of the 
first hundred years of slavery made any other result impossible. 
The Negroes had not only been uprooted territorially from their 
native culture, but they had been separated into small groups and 
set to work on the plantations under strict supervision—as one old 
manuscript puts it, “the better to guard against plots." They had 
no knowledge of the country, no certainty that escape would im- 
prove their condition, no choice but to learn the English language 
and the ways of white folk. The period of a hundred and seventy- 
five years from the arrival of the first Negroes at Jamestown to the 
invention of the cotton gin was characterized by the domestic and 
small-plantation slavery of the Upper South and by the very slow 


* This paper was read at the meeting of the Southern Sociological Society, Atlanta, 
April 17-18, 1936, as a part of the program of the section on “Race and Culture.” 
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growth of Negro population. It was thus an important period in the 
process of acculturation. Later, when cotton became king and slav- 
ery entered its expansive and exploitative stage, there occurred 
significant changes in the density and distribution of population and 
in the relations of whites and Negroes; but these changes were not 
strong enough to undo the civilizing influences which had been at 
work for so many years. 

It has come about, therefore, that the Negro in the United States 
has become culturally assimilated to such an extent that he is dis- 
tinguishable from the white man only by his color. The few surviv- 
ing African words in his dialect, the African tinge in his music and 
dances, the African folk tales and superstitions which he has retained 
—all these are of little consequence when measured against the 
totahty of traits which he has borrowed from the white man. Iso- 
lated groups of Negroes, such as those in the Sea Islands of South 
Carolina and Georgia, are the repositories of archaic English culture 
in exactly the same way as the whites of the southern Appalachians 
and Ozarks. 

The normal participation of the Negro in the national culture is 
blocked by the caste status to which he has been assigned by the 
dominant white group. In this respect the Negro stands in contrast 
to most of the alien groups which have come into the United States. 
The European immigrant, for example, goes through the same proc- 
ess of acculturation as the Negro has gone through, but he finally 
merges completely with the national culture through intermarriage 
because, after his Old World traits have been displaced, it is no 
longer possible to classify and identify him as a member of a distinct 
caste. There are exceptions, of course, as in the case of the Jews, 
who voluntarily retain their own group identity, but it might be 
remarked in passing that when anti-Semitism is relatively weak, as 
it is in this country, the Jew finds it increasingly difhcult to main- 
tain his group by inner cohesion. In the case of the Negro, however, 
history and the physical marks of race have conspired to make him 
the victim of the white man's prejudice. And so, in spite of the fact 
that his culture is virtually 1oo per cent white, he is not permitted 
to participate freely and equally in that culture. He is in the white 
man's world but not of it. The inexorable law of caste decrees that 
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no matter how white his skin, no matter how great his contribution 
to intellectual or moral or artistic culture, he shall remain a member 
of the caste and observe the etiquette pertaining thereto. As a mem- 
ber of the subordinate caste he must play the game in the knowledge 
that the cards are stacked against him. His dilemma is that he 
cannot achieve completeness and ease of mind either as a Negro 
or as an ordinary American citizen. 

Finding the door to equal participation closed, the Negro has 
taken the only course left to him, namely, the building of a whole 
system of society on his side of the color line. The extent to which 
this process has gone is not appreciated by the average white man. 
In addition to the more visible separate schools, churches, and fra- 
ternal orders, there is a multiplicity of institutions and organizations 
which have grown up to answer the needs of the separate racial 
economy. 

The implications of all this are obvious. It means that Negro life 
has become differentiated into social and economic classes in much 
-the same way as white life. There is no real unity, no cohesion, in 
Negro life, and a truly race-wide leadership is virtually impossible. 
If the Negro were not so thoroughly American in his culture, if his 
values were not the white man's values, he would undoubtedly find 
it easier to achieve group cohesion. 

The biracial system in the United States has been tempered with 
a great deal of good will and benevolence. The Negro has suffered 
not so much from outright oppression as he has from mere neglect. 
He has, therefore, been unable to establish a stereotyped view of the 
white man as a cruel oppressor whom he must oppose with all his 
strength. Liberalism in the dominant group has been a factor in 
relieving his tension and reassuring him that things will be better 
after a while, and philanthropy has relieved him of some of the 
necessity of relying upon his own efforts. Naturally enough, then, 
leadership in the subordinate group, particularly within the southern 
region, has rested on the approval of the dominant group as well as 
the following of the Negro group. 

In discussing particular manifestations of Negro leadership it is 
well to limit the focus to those movements and personalities which 
represent sustained efforts to find an answer to the problem of the 
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Negro. Such movements are not numerous, perhaps for the very 
good reason that there are really very few possible “solutions” or 
“ways out” for the Negro. Here it should be said that Marcus Gar- 
vey’s “Back to Africa” movement scarcely deserves consideration 
in this paper because it had no sustained following, had almost no 
possibility of realization, and was significant chiefly as an example 
of fantasy and escape from reality. 

Different epochs in the history of the Negro have produced differ- 
ent definitions of the Negro’s problem and characteristic answers 
or movements. A chronological approach is therefore essential to an 
understanding of the unfolding patterns of Negro leadership. 

In the slavery era there was not sufficient intercommunication 
and group consciousness to permit the rise of any significant or sus- 
tained Negro leadership in the South. The choices facing the slave 
were few: (x) he could resign himself to being a good slave in the 
hope that his master would make his lot easier as time went on; 
(2) he could remove himself from the situation by escaping to free 
territory or by seeking refuge with friendly Indians; or (3) he could 
resort to force and try to smash the whole system of bondage. The 
first choice meant following the line of least resistance, and, since 
that path was not without its pleasures and compensations, it was 
the most frequent choice. The second was resorted to with sufficient 
frequency to give rise to the institution known as the "underground 
railroad," including a few courageous leaders like Harriet Tubman, 
but it was in no sense a way out for the whole slave group. The 
third, dramatic and terrifying in its appeal, was inhibited by so 
many factors that it was futile to attempt it on a grand scale. And 
yet it was so tempting, so final, that it was tried more than a score 
of times by embittered souls who were willing to stake everything 
on the slender thread of chance. 

Slave insurrections occurred sporadically throughout the period 
of slavery, but they increased in number and seriousness after the 
invention of the cotton gin. The cotton gin meant the end of south- 
ern abolition schemes, the rise of the Lower South, the tightening-up 
of the economic bonds of slavery, the repression of free Negroes, and 
the restriction of the activities of slaves. The whole trend of slavery 
was reversed. Many a Negro, seeing the handwriting on the wall 
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and realizing that freedom was now postponed to some far-off day 
which he would never live to see, toyed with the idea of attempting 
the only thing which might now deliver his people from their bond- 
age, namely, insurrection. 

Some of these insurrectionists, like Nat Turner, were fanatics, but 
others, like Gabriel Prosser and Denmark Vesey, might have become, 
in a different setting, the successful heroes of Negro liberation. 
Slaves in other parts of the New World had succeeded in throwing 
off the yoke. But in the United States it could not be. Not that 
potential leaders were lacking. It was the chance of success that was 
lacking, and that chance is prerequisite to the proper fruition of 
leadership in any situation, most especially when violent tactics are 
employed. 

Naturally, free Negroes and runaway slaves living outside the 
slave states could indulge in self-assertion with more vehemence and 
with more safety than could their brethren in the South. A number 
of influential Negro leaders, such as Sojourner Truth, David Walker, 
and Frederick Douglass, appeared in the North. They not only fur- 
thered the cause of abolition in the North but in various ways they 
acted as a leavening force among the free Negroes and slaves of the 
South. Under the circumstances they could not obtain a strong 
overt following in the South, but their continual agitation of the 
slavery question contributed mightily to the war between the North 
and the South and thus finally gained what they had set out to 
achieve—the freedom of the slaves. 

The emancipation and reconstruction era was an era of confusion. 
sociologically it was a period of intense conflict between the old 
social order and the new legal status of the Negro. As is usual in 
conflicts of folkways and stateways, the folkways finally prevailed. 
That is, in so far as the social relations of the races were concerned, 
they remained on about the same basis as they were before emanci- 
pation. The Negro masses knew that they were free, and they felt 
vaguely that they needed something in order to make it possible to 
function in the new scheme of things, but they achieved no clear 
definition of their problem and made no sustained effort to consoli- 
date their forces. 

Here again the possible paths were few and the choices largely 
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determined by inertia. Bread-and-butter realism dictated to the 
majority the course they should follow, namely, the re-establish- 
ment of friendly relations with their white folk. There was, however, 
considerable disposition to trust in the political process as a way of 
meeting the new problems imposed by freedom. Had not freedom 
and equality been written into the law of the land? Could not the 
Negro have a part in the making and administration of the laws, and 
thus assure himself of the benefits of the law? Was not the ballot 
his best weapon? Negroes of varying degrees of training and com- 
petence went into politics. In the period between 1868 and 1901 
there were two Negro senators, twenty-one representatives, several 
hundred members of state legislatures, and numerous minor officials. 
Some of these men, like Revels, Bruce, Pinchback, and Elliot, were 
men of high caliber, capable of becoming leaders of Negro thought, 
but their careers as leaders were cut short. Frederick Douglass was 
one of those brilliant personalities who might have had a great fol- 
lowing under more favorable circumstances. But here, as in the 
epoch of slave insurrections, the leadership was forthcoming but the 
chance of following was not. To the southern white man, the ven- 
ture of the Negro into politics was a symbol of the disruption of the 
social order. It violated the established etiquette of race relations 
because it put Negroes in authority over white people. Furthermore, 
it gave the Negro a tool with which he could boost his status still 
further. All this, the white man reasoned, must be nipped in the 
bud. And so, with Ku Klux Klan tactics, he drove the Negro out of 
politics, restored southern white control, and re-established the old 
order of race relations. ; 

Reconstruction was a “tragic era," not only for the white man 
but for the Negro as well. Negro leaders who thought they saw the 
beginning of a new day, a day of normal integration of their race 
into the whole fabric of southern life, were brought suddenly to a 
realization of what the southern caste system meant. It gradually 
dawned upon them that the Negro was to be “kept in his place," 
that he would have to work out his own salvation, and that this 
process would take a long, long time. 

In both races there was confusion, mistrust, and uncertainty—a 
state of tension which called for a restatement of the problem of 
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white and Negro relations and a philosophy which would in some 
measure restore mutual confidence and good will. This was the situa- 
tion which made possible the rise of Booker T. Washington to a 
position of leadership. 

Booker T. Washington is the only Negro leader who has ever had 
anything like a race-wide following. To the masses he is a typical 
American hero. Born in bondage, he struggled for an education, 
caught a vision of the need of his people, founded a humble voca- 
tional school at Tuskegee, Alabama, spread his message to white and 
black, and in a few years was hailed as the Moses of his people. Like 
many another self-made American, he believed that hard work, 
thrift, and honesty were rewarded with success, and he formulated 
the problem of the Negro in those simple terms. To him the prob- 
lem was not political participation or social status but rather a 
matter of making a living, of becoming economically secure, of gain- 
ing competence and respectability. Speaking of the work at Tuske- 
gee, he said, “My plan was.... [that] the students themselves 
would be taught to see not only utility in labor, but beauty and 
dignity, would be taught, in fact, how to lift labor up from drudgery 
and toil and would learn to love work for its own sake." He was 
fond of saying that “the individual who can do something that the 
world wants done will, in the end, make his way regardless of race." 

Matters of civic and political participation were to be kept in 
the background in Washington's scheme. They merely aroused an- 
tagonism and made the lot of the Negro harder. He believed that 
"while the Negro should not be deprived by unfair means of the 
franchise, political agitation alone would not save him, and that 
back of the ballot he must have property, industry, skill, economy, 
intelligence and character."4 

Strange as it may seem at first glance, Washington was in some 
respects a greater leader of white opinion than he was of Negro 
opinion. Under the circumstances it was inevitable that white senti- 
ment would play the leading róle in determining the type of Negro 
leadership which would succeed. Washington was a peacemaker. He 
reassured the white people of the South and relieved the tension 


i 
2 Up from Slavery, p. 148. 3 Ibid., p. 155. 4 Ibid., p. 208. 
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which they felt on three points in particular: political participation, 
education, and social relations. 

At the opening of the Atlanta Exposition in 1895, Washington 
came into his own as the conciliator. His address was one of the 
most dramatic occasions in the history of the South. The fact that 
the invitation to make the address was extended with considerable 
misgiving, and that his acceptance was accompanied with equal 
trepidation, is evidence of the state of tension on both sides. Wash- 
ington later said that when he started to Atlanta he “felt a good 
deal as ....a man feels when he is on his way to the gallows.”’s 

The newspaper accounts of Washington’s address indicate that it 
was considered a significant achievement. The New York World cor- 
respondent described Washington as “a Negro Moses" who had 
delivered “an oration that marks a new epoch in the history of the 
South.’ Clark Howell, then editor of the Atlanta Constitution, said: 

Professor Booker T. Washington's address yesterday was one of the most 
notable speeches, both as to character and as to the warmth of its reception, 
ever delivered to a Southern audience. The address was a revelation. The whole 


speech is a platform upon which the blacks and the whites can stand with full 
justice to each other.? 


And what was the secret of Washington's successful appeal? 
Three excerpts from his address will suffice to answer this question: 


Ignorant and inexperienced, it is not strange that in the first years of our 
new life we began at the top instead of at the bottom; that a seat in Congress or 
the state legislature was more sought than real estate or industrial skill; that the 
political convention of stump speaking had more attractions than starting a 
dairy farm or truck garden.’ 


The wisest among my race understand that the agitation of questions of 
social equality is the extremest folly, and that progress in the enjoyment of all 
the privileges that wil come to us must be the result of severe and constant 

struggle rather than of artificial forcing.? 


In all things that are purely social we can be as separate as the fingers, yet 
one as the hand in all things essential to mutual progress.” 


5 Ibid., p. 213. 8 Ibid., pp. 218 and 219. 
6 Quoted in zbid., p. 238. 9 Ibid., p. 223. 
? Ibid., p. 226. re Jbid., pp. 221 and 222. 
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Booker T. Washington’s popularity continued undiminished until 
his death in 1915. In fact, it has still a remarkable vitality, especially 
in the South, twenty years after his death. The reason is that Wash- 
ington was the symbol of a great mass sentiment—a sentiment 
which created him as its leader. His successor, Dr. R. R. Moton, 
who was president of Tuskegee from 1916 until his retirement in 
1935, carried on in the Washington pattern, but with the addition 
of just so much militancy as is compatible with the increasing race 
consciousness of the southern Negro and the growing liberalism of 
the white man. 

Booker Washington’s Atlanta oration was the signal for the mo- 
bilization of a countermovement. Most northern Negroes and a large 
but relatively inarticulate group of southern Negroes were embit- 
tered by the outcome of reconstruction. The Negro, they thought, 
should insist upon his rights, should resist the tightening grip of the 
caste system with all his might. The rise of Booker Washington, 
with his conciliatory and submissive tactics, was to their way of 
thinking a backward movement. Thus it came about that Washing- 
ton’s hour of triumph was their signal to do something in an or- 
ganized way to stir the Negro from his lethargy and make him 
militant in his insistence on his rights. 

The ideal leader of this movement was at hand. He was W. E. B. 
DuBois. Born in Massachusetts of a long line of free ancestry, edu- 
cated at Fisk, Harvard, and the University of Berlin, a keen thinker, 
a brilliant writer, a forceful speaker, DuBois was eminently fitted to 
lead this movement. In 1896 he went to Atlanta to teach in Atlanta 
University. There he undertook what was perhaps the first real so- 
ciological research in the South. There he saw the caste system in 
operation. Gradually his philosophy took shape. Later, looking 
back over this period, DuBois wrote as follows: 


My real life work was done in Atlanta..... I became more broadly human, 
.... and studied human beings. 

I became widely acquainted with the real condition of my people. I realized 
the terrific odds which faced them. From captious criticisms I changed to cold 
science; then to hot indignant defense. 

At last, forbear and waver as I would, I faced the great Decision. Against 
all my natural reticence and hatred of forwardness, contrary to my dream of 
racial unity and my deep desire to serve and follow and think, rather than to 
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lead and inspire and decide, I found myself suddenly the leader of a great wing 
of my people, fighting against another and greater wing. I hated the réle. 


In 1903 in his book, The Souls of Black Folk, DuBois’s philosophy 
became apparent. Of Washington he said: “Booker T. Washington 
arose essentially the leader of not one race but two. He was a com- 
promise between the South, the North and the Negro.” Further- 
more: 

So far as Mr. Washington preaches thrift we must hold up his hands and 
strive with him. .... But so far as Mr. Washington apologizes for injustice 
North or South or does not rightly value the privilege of voting, belittles the 
emasculating effects of caste distinctions and opposes the higher training and 
ambitions of brighter minds—so far as he does this—we must unceasingly op- 
pose him. By every civilized and peaceful method we must strive for the rights 
which the world accords to men.% 


Mr. Washington insists on thrift and self respect, but at the same time he 
counsels silent submission to civic inferiority such as is bound to sap the man- 
hood of any race in the long run.4 

The Atlanta riot of 1906, coming as it did only a few years after 
what DuBois was pleased to call Washington's “Atlanta Compro- 
mise," was more than his patience could bear. In 1910 he went 
North to take a prominent part in a new organization, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People. From 1910 to 
1934 he served as publicity director and editor of the Crisis, the 
official organ of the Association. 

The N.A.A.C.P. was founded on the belief that if the Negro 
would organize his forces and strive for the recognition of his legal 
rights, he would eventually, through the exercise of those rights, 
particularly the suffrage, be able to take care of himself. While the 
organization has carried on a great deal of educational work along 
the line of stimulating race consciousness and race pride and has 
taken the offensive in a few legislative ventures, it has for the most 
part found itself carrying on a defensive legalistic program. "That is, 
it has largely been concerned with specific cases involving disfran- 
chisement, segregation, discriminatory legislation, injustice in the 
courts, lynching, peonage, etc. 


" National Encyclopedia of the Colored Race (Montgomery, 1919), I, 261. 
2 The Souls of Black Folk, p. 42. 13 Ibid., p. 89. 14 Ibid., p. 52. 
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Now, while this legalistic approach has been successful in the 
sense that it bas sometimes served as a goad to the South and that 
it has won numerous important legal cases—some of them United 
States Supreme Court decisions involving new precedents—it is 
doubtful whether it has brought the Negro any nearer his goal. 
The N.A.A.C.P. has been, from the standpoint of the southern white 
man, in the same class with abolitionists and carpetbaggers—an 
outside agency which has tried to impose its ideas upon him. Socio- 
logically the weakness of the movement is inevitable and incurable: 
it attempts to undo the folkways and mores of the southern caste 
system by attacking the results and symptoms of the system. Para- 
doxically, if it leaves the attitudes and folkways of the white man 
out of its picture, it is doomed to fail; and if it takes those attitudes 
and folkways into account, it is either forced back to the gradualis- 
tic and conciliatory position of Booker Washington or forced for- 
ward into revolutionary tactics. One wonders then, whether its chief 
function, aside from its value in actually obtaining racial rights, has 
not been to serve as a catharsis for those discontented, impatient 
souls who, while they see no hope of normal participation in Ameri- 
can life, feel that they must never give in and admit that they are 
beaten down spiritually. 

Significantly, DuBois, whose name was for over twenty-five years 
virtually synonymous with the N.A.A.C.P., has lately broken with 
the organization. In the January, 1934, issue of the Crisis, DuBois 
proposed that Negroes ask the government for some subsistence 
homestead colonies of their own so that they would not be bossed 
and controlled by white men in mixed colonies. According to the 
N.A.A.C.P. etiquette, this was a serious faux pas—it asked for segre- 
gation. The fight was on, and before it was over DuBois had re- 
viewed the whole career of the N.A.A.C.P. and subjected it to the 
most searching criticism it had ever seen. But, strangely enough, 
he stood almost alone, and after a few months he gave up the editor- 
ship of the Crisis to devote full time to teaching and writing at 
Atlanta University. Thus the leader and the movement were di- 
vorced—for incompatibility. DuBois now stands on a platform 
which bears striking resemblances to the platform of Booker T. 
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: Washington, and his supporters are likely to come from the ranks 
of southern Negroes who once considered him “radical.” 

Now this break in the ranks of the N.A.A.C.P. was not merely a 
personal controversy. It is symptomatic of the increasingly chaotic 
condition of Negro thought in an epoch of transition and redefini- 
tion. Never were there so many conflicting viewpoints on the ques- 
tion of the Negro’s goals and tactics as there are today. One group 
contends that the Negro’s aim should be to lose his identity as a 
Negro and to integrate himself into the national culture. Another 
believes that the Negro has a peculiar cultural contribution to make 
to America and that he should therefore maintain his identity in 
order to liquidate his particular cultural assets. On the economic 
side, one group holds that it is a mistake for the Negro to build up 
a separate racial economy, while another contends that separate 
economic institutions are the only hope for the race. Some of the 
separatists have even gone so far as to start a ''Forty-ninth State" 
movement. These various particularistic philosophies, however, 
have at present little meaning or vitality as racial movements. They 
all eventually run up against the naked fact that the Negro has no 
choice as to whether he will be segregated or integrated, except per- 
haps in the purely spiritual sense. 

The economic crisis of the present decade has shown the Negro 
more clearly than anything else has ever done that his economic 
position is marginal and insecure. In despair he has shown an in- 
creasing interest in the economic interpretation of his career in 
Ámerica and a disposition to believe that some mighty medicine 
like communism is the only alternative to a permanent status of 
insecurity. As time goes on, and as more and more Negro thinkers 
become impatient with the tactics of middle-ground movements like 
the N.A.A.C.P., the Urban League, and the various interracial 
agencies, there will be a shift in two directions. Those whose inter- 
ests and temperaments call for caution and security will become 
what, for want of a better term, we may call neo-Washingtonians. 
That is, they will combine the philosophy of Booker Washington 
with as much dignified militancy as is compatible with the increase 
in white liberalism since the days of Washington. Those whose ex- 
perience and class position have caused them to lose faith in modera- 
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tionist programs will find a new hope in radicalism. They will in- 
creasingly come to believe that the white and black proletariat can 
and will unite and solve two problems—economic and racial—with 
one great revolution. l 

Already both of these trends are in evidence. The first scarcely 
needs discussion. The pattern is common among Negro professional 
and academic people in the South, even when they belong to local 
branches of the N.A.A.C.P. Such groups shrink from radicalism and 
agree with DuBois when he says: 


` The American Negroes do not propose to be the shock troops of the Com- 
munist revolution, driven out in front to death, cruelty and humiliation in 
order to win victories for the white workers. They are picking no chestnuts 
from the fire, neither for capital nor for white labor. The Negroes know per- 
fectly well that whenever they try to lead a revolution in America, the nation 
will unite as one fist to crush them and them alone. 


The radical trend is finding expression more and more among the 
younger Negro intellectuals. Some, of course, have a mere academic 
interest in radicalism; others toy with the idea of communism and 
try to hold it as a threat over the white man; and a few embrace 
the doctrine and openly espouse it. The National Negro Congress 
which was held at Chicago in February, 1936, was characterized by 
the efforts of the left-wing group to dominate the proceedings. There 
was abundant evidence of a revolt against all methods which are 
based upon gradualism and good will. 

So far, however, no great race-wide Negro radical leader has ap- 
peared. And he will probably not appear until the movement has 
developed a foundation and a following among the masses. The 
masses move slowly but they are moving. 

Here and there among the Negro workers of the South are found 
evidences of deep unrest and a disposition to do something in an 
organized way to remodel the social order. In the Birmingham in- 
dustrial district, for example, union organization has made consid- 
erable headway among the mine workers. An organizer of the United 
Mine Workers recently described the situation as follows: 


We have completely unionized several of the mines here. We have both white 
and Negro members, and they are learning to work hand in hand. The bosses 


15 Crisis, September, 1931. 
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tried to scare them with “social equality” stuff and with dynamite and ma- 
chine guns, but they have stuck together. The Negroes are our best members. 
They were desperate. The unton helped them, and now they are ready to fight 
and die before they see the union broken up." 


Significantly, even conservative white people at Birmingham were 
ready to admit that the “psychology” of the workers was changing. 

Of similar import is a little group of Negro tenants on a plantation 
not far from Birmingham. Their leader is a woman who is barely 
literate but who possesses a refreshing keenness of mind. She never 
refers to Karl Marx or to communism, but she has been "converted" 
through contact with white radicals, and she is applying the com- 
munist ideology to the local situation. She has organized all the 
tenants on one plantation and is making some headway on adjoining 
plantations. She and her little group live in constant fear. The ap- 
proach of any white man puts them on their guard. Their mail is 
torn open by white persons searching for radical literature. One 
member has been taken to jail, held without charge, and then 
ordered to get out of the county. He went straight home. The whole 
group has a philosophy of union, struggle, and heroism. As their 
leader put it: 

We expect trouble, but we don’t care. I say stick together and stand up 
against the landlord or you’ll never have anything. The only way to get any- 


thing in this country is to fight for it. We don’t have anything to lose but our 
lives and they ain't worth much. They can’t kill you but once.7 


Such a group is, at present, rare, under cover, and inarticulate, 
but it is probably the forerunner of a new type of Negro thought and 
leadership. The Scottsboro case, the Angelo Herndon case, the Ala- 
bama mine disorders, the share-cropper revolts in Arkansas and 
Alabama—these, although aided by “outside” white radical influ- 
ences, are symptoms of the beginning of a new struggle for economic 
justice, a struggle which comes from the bottom and pushes upward. 
Eventually the various phases of the movement will strive toward 
integration, and a leader will be created. The course and the out- 
come of the conflict attending such a movement are difficult to 
prophesy, but that the movement is coming there can be little doubt. 


16 Personal interview, March 24, 1935. 
17 Personal interviews, March 27 and 28, 1935. 
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One might venture the suggestion that after all there are only 
two logical and realistic philosophies which Negro racial movements 
can follow. These lie on the extremes and are forever crushing the 
middle course between them. One is the bread-and-butter philoso- 
phy of gradualism, good will, and conciliation. It accepts the status 
quo outwardly and does its revolting inwardly. It expects nothing 
sudden; it sees no short cuts and is therefore not disappointed. The 
other is the philosophy of revolution, of open conflict with the old 
order. It sees the race problem as merely another facet of exploita- 
tion and class conflict in a capitalist economy. Thus viewed, the 
solution is to smash the economic order. The first of these philoso- 
phies has monopolized the field, and it will continue to do so indefi- 
nitely, but it will have to reckon increasingly with the other. 

It is reasonable to expect that unless there is expansion in eco- 
nomic activity in this country and drastic reform of the southern 
agricultural system, the more radical doctrine will take hold, and 
mass consciousness and militancy will increase. The outcome of such 
struggles—in terms of economic and racial accommodation—can 
only be predicted as the whole future development of America can 
be predicted. If the asperities of economic survival increase, the task 
of accommodation on the racial front will require leaders of great 
tact and diplomacy; and if accommodation is not possible, leader- 
ship must take the garb of martyrdom or preach a doctrine of 
acquiescence and despair. 
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ABSTRACT 

In contrast to the Negro community in Chicago with a spatial pattern determined 
almost entirely by the ecological organization of the larger community, the radial 
expansion of the Harlem Negro community from its center, the area in which Negroes 
first settled, can be represented by five zones, similar to the pattern of zones of a self- 
contained city. The expansion of the Negro population coincides with the degree of 
physical deterioration in these zones as indicated by the proportion of nonresidential 
structures and lodging-houses, and by the type, age, and condition of residential struc- 
tures. The ecological organization of the Negro community was indicated in the sig- 
nificant increases in the proportion of women, children, and married men and women in 
the population and in the ratio of children to women of child-bearing age of the suc- 
cessive zones marking the outward expansion of the community. Family desertion and 
the proportion of families on Home Relief declined in the successive zones. The dis- 
tribution of crime and delinquency did not reveal significant variations from zone to 
zone. While the concentration of economic, political, and cultural institutions in the 
first zone distinguished this area as the center of community life, the dispersion of recre- 
ational institutions revealed the extent to which the main arteries of travel and the 
*satellite loops" marred the symmetry of the general pattern. This study indicates 
that a local community inhabited by a segregated racial or cultural group may de- 
velop the same pattern of zones as the larger urban community. 


In a study published a few years ago, the writer was able to show, 
by means of an ecological analysis, that the organization and dis- 
organization of Negro family life in the northern city were closely 
tied up with the economic and social structure of the Negro com- 
munity. Specifically, in the case of Chicago, it was found that, as a 
result of the selection and segregation incident to the expansion of 
population, the Negro community had assumed a definite spatial 
pattern. This spatial pattern bore the impress of the ecological 
organization of the larger community and could be represented by 
seven zones indicating the outward expansion of the community 
from the slum area about the central business district. On the basis 
of these seven zones it was possible to measure the selection and 
segregation, as revealed in the distribution of occupational classes, in 
the proportion of males, mulattoes, and illiterates in the population 

1 See The Negro Family in Chicago (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932). 
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and other indexes to the economic and social structure of the com- 
munity. Family disorganization—measured in terms of family de- 
pendency and desertion—nonsupport, illegitimacy, and juvenile 
delinquency were found to diminish in the successive zones marking 
the progressive stabilization of community life. 

With the results of the Chicago study in mind, the writer under- 
took, on the basis of materials collected while making a survey of 
Harlem for The Mayor's Commission on Conditions in Harlem, to 
determine to what extent the Negro community in Harlem had 
assumed a natural or ecological order during its expansion. The 
results of this study are embodied in the present article. 


I. ORIGIN, GROWTH, AND EXPANSION OF THE NEGRO COMMUNITY 


Reports differ concerning the historical events leading up to the 
settlement of the Negro in Harlem; but it seems fairly well estab- 
lished that Harlem had already deteriorated as a residential area 
when Negroes began finding homes there at the opening of the 
present century.’ As is usually the case when Negroes first enter 
neighborhoods occupied by whites, the movement of Negroes into 
Harlem provoked a storm of protest. The New York Herald of July 
10, 1906, reported indignation meetings “throughout the neighbor- 
hood of West 135th Street, where thirty-five white families” were to 
be ejected to make room for Negro tenants. The article ended with 
the following comment: “It is generally believed by the residents, 
however, that the establishment of the Negroes in 135th Street is 
only the nucleus of a Negro settlement that will extend over a very 
wide area of Harlem within the next few years.’’4 

The prophecy contained in the concluding comment has been 
fulfilled by the subsequent growth of the Harlem Negro community. 
From the small settlement in the block referred to above, the Negro 
community has gradually spread out in all directions. While the 
expansion of the Negro community in Harlem has been governed 
largely by social and economic forces similar to those that have 


2 The Commission was appointed by Mayor LaGuardia following the outbreak in 
Harlem on March 10, 1935. 


3 See Clyde Vernon Kiser, Sea Island to City (New York, 1932), pp. 19-20. 
4 Quoted, ibid., p. 21. 
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determined the growth of the Negro community in Chicago, an 
important difference in the growth of these two communities is 
observable. Whereas the growth of the Negro community in Chicago 
was dominated, as we have indicated, almost entirely by the ecologi- 
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cal organization of the city of Chicago, the Harlem Negro com- 
munity has shown a large measure of autonomy in its growth and, 
as we shall see, has assumed the same pattern of zones as a self- 
contained city. 

The radial expansion of the Negro population from the area about 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street and Seventh Avenue may be 
represented ideally by drawing concentric circles about the census 
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tract in which the intersection of these two main thoroughfares is 
located’ (see Map I). In 1910 there were 15,028 Negroes or 54 per 
cent of the Negroes in the Harlem area concentrated in the first two 
zones (see Table r). At that time Negroes comprised less than a 
fifth of the entire population of these two zones; while in the three 
remaining zones marking the outward expansion of the Negro 
community, they became less and less significant in the population 
(see Diagram I). By 1920 Negroes constituted over three-fourths of 
the population of the first zone, over half of that of the second zone, 


TABLE 1 


NEGRO POPULATION IN THE FIVE ZONES OF THE HARLEM 
COMMUNITY, NEW YORK CITY, Igro, 1920 
1930, AND 1934 


Zone 1910 I920 I930 1934* 

i ney ere a ee 1,856 9,053 | 12,585 | 7,661 
Irete oes set I3,172 | 43,734 | 72,214 | 50,783 
PEE ssieRetubesd s 6,145 | 22,661 | 64,368 | 67,304 
"ORT ARAS 1,879 2,058 | 40,312 | 55,337 
h E A E EE 5,775 6,742 | 14,415 | 13,397 
Total; aa xs 27,827 | 83,248 | 203,894 | 203,482 


* Census by the New York Housing Authority. 


and about a seventh of the population of the third. Up to 1920, 
whites in the two outlying zones still resisted the expanding Negro 
population. However, by 1930, the Negro had not only taken over 
almost the entire first zone and increased to seven-eighths and two- 
fifths of the populations of the second and third zones, respectively, 
but had become a significant element—22.7 per cent—in the popula- 
tion of the fourth zone. Even in the fifth zone Negroes had increased 
from 2.5 to 6.2 per cent. This was due chiefly to the movement of 
Negroes into the area between Fifth Avenue and the Harlem River 
(see Map I). The bulk of the Negro population in the fifth zone had 
hitherto been concentrated in the neighborhood of Amsterdam 


5 Statistical data from the federal census and other sources on the five zones are 
based on data for the census tracts which are included more or less in five zones as 
represented ideally on Map I. Data on Zone I are drawn from statistics on one census 
tract, No. 228; while data on the other four zones are based on statistics on the succes- 
sive groups of census tracts encircling this central census tract. 
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Avenue and Ninety-eighth Street, this settlement being an extension 
of the West Side Negro community rather than an expansion of the 
Harlem community. 

Although the five zones indicate the general tendency of the 
population to expand radially from the center of the community, the 


DIAGRAM I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE Four Nativity GROUPS IN THE POPULATION OF 
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Negro population has not expanded to the same extent in all 
directions. Because of economic and social factors, the expansion of 
the Negro population has followed many tortuous paths. It has been 
held in check until residential areas have deteriorated and therefore 
have become accessible not only to Negroes but to Italians and 
Puerto Ricans who live in areas adjacent to those inhabited by 
Negroes. In some instances white residential areas, when almost 
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surrounded by the expanding Negro population, have put up a long 
and stubborn resistance to the invasion of the Negro. 'This was the 
case with the area about Mount Morris Park; but when this area 
lost its purely residential character, and brownstone fronts became 
rooming-houses, the eventual entrance of the Negro was fore- 
shadowed. Then, too, the advance of the Negro had been heralded 
by the location of light industries, asin the western section of Harlem 
where, after the establishment of a brewery doomed the area as a 
residential neighborhood for whites of foreign extraction, signs 
inviting Negro tenants began to appear on houses. But it seems that 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION NEGRO AND TYPES OF STRUCTURES IN FIVE 
ZONES OF THE HARLEM COMMUNITY, NEW YORK. CITY 


ZONES 


ea | M ——— | ÀMÀ———ÓÁ—ÀM—à | ———M ere) Lies á——— 9 


Percentage of population Negro in 


tures that were rooming- and lodg- 
ing-houses in 1934*.............. 34.2 32.0 31.8 23.0 18.5 


* Rooming- and lodging-houses are classified as nonresidential structures. 


the westward expansion of the Negro population has been definitely 
halted at Amsterdam Avenue and will not be able to invade the 
exclusive residential area on Riverside Drive.? 

‘We can get some idea of the relation between the expansion of the 
Negro population and the character of the areas into which it has 
spread by considering the predominant types of structures located 
in the five zones. First, we notein Table 2 that the Negro population 
predominates in those zones where the majority of the structures are 
nonresidential in character. Then, if we consider more closely the 
character of these nonresidential structures, we find that the Negro 
population is concentrated in those zones where rooming- and 


6 Since 1920 there has been a decrease in the number of Negroes west of Amsterdam 
Avenue. 
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lodging-houses comprise a relatively large proportion of the non- 
residential structures. If further analysis were made of the various 
zones, it would probably reveal an even closer relationship between 
the expansion of the Negro population and the location of non- 
residential structures. 

Further light on the relation between the expansion of the Negro 
community and the physical character of the areas into which 
Negroes have moved is afforded by data on the type, age, and con- 
dition of the residential structures in the five zones.’ In respect to 
type of residential structures, the third zone showed a comparatively 
large proportion of one-family dwellings. This was due to the fact 
that the western section of the third zone (see Map I) includes a 
large part of the Riverside Drive area. The most noteworthy differ- 
ence between the zones appeared in the proportion of hotels, board- 
ing-houses, and institutions which were simply classified as "other." 
The proportion of this type of residential structure declined sharply 
from 51.7 per cent in the first zone to 14.9 per cent in the fifth. In 
the distribution of the residential structures according to their age, 
the differences in the physical character of the zones stand out more 
clearly. In the first and second zones, where 99 and 87.8 per cent of 
the residents, respectively, were Negroes, 9o per cent of the residen- 
tial structures were thirty-five years of age and over. For the re- 
maining three zones the proportion of older structures declined 
significantly except in the fourth zone which included a large number 
of deteriorated tenements in the eastern section. This is the very 
section of the fourth zone in which Negroes have settled. However, 
the relation between the condition of the residential structures in 
the various zones and the expansion of the Negro population is 
obscured by the fact that the zones are far from homogeneous in 
physical character. While the third and fifth zones showed the 
greatest proportion of first-class residential structures, the fourth 
zone had the highest proportion of fourth-class dwellings. Never- 
theless, there was a smaller proportion of first- and second-class 
dwellings in the first zone than in any of the other four zones. This 
was true despite the fact that there was a higher proportion of first- 


7 Space does not permit the inclusion of table containing this information. 
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class dwellings in the first zone than in either the second or the fourth 
zone. The comparatively large proportion of first-class structures in 
the first zone was due to the rehabilitation of this area. 


IIl. AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION 


The selection and segregation which have taken place as the Negro 
population has expanded are seen, first, in the variations in the pro- 
portion of grown people in the five zones. Practically four out of five 
persons in the first zone were adults in 1930 (see Table 3). In the 
second zone the proportion of adults in the population declined to 
three out of four, and in the next three zones, from about seven to 
six out of ten persons in the population. The tendency on the part of 
older persons to become segregated toward the center of the com- 
munity is reflected also in the relative number of children in the 
population of the various zones. In the first or central zone only 3.8 
per cent of the entire population in 1930 was under five years of age. 
The proportion of children in this age group increased in each of the 
successive zones until it reached 12.3 per cent in the fifth zone. There 
was also a slight increase in the proportion of females in the succes- 
sive zones marking the outward expansion of the population. Here, 
too, the influence of selective factors was apparent. For, although 
there was an excess of females in the total population of the com- 
munity, the excess of females in the first zone was counterbalanced 
by the tendency on the part of males to concentrate there. A graphic 
picture of the differences in the age and sex composition of the five 
zones is given in Diagram II. 


II. MARITAL STATUS OF THE POPULATION 


The tendency on the part of family groups to move toward the 
periphery of the community was shown in the increasing proportion 
of married men and women in the successive zones.* In the first zone 
or center of the community only half of the men and women were 
married. From this zone outward the percentage of both men and 

8 The tendency on the part of foreign-born Negroes to move toward the periphery 
of the community was probably due to the fact that the foreign Negro population was 
comprised largely of family groups with children. The percentage of foreign-born 


Negroes in each of the five successive zones was as follows: r1.9, 15, 20, 22.6, and 15.6, 
respectively. i 
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women married increased until it amounted, in the fifth or outermost 
zone, to 64.2 per cent for the men and 60.1 per cent for the women. 
Correlated with the increase in the proportion of men and women 
married was the gradual decline not only in the proportion of men 
and women single in the successive zones but also in the proportion 
of widowed persons in these five zones. Although these figures do not 
give an absolutely correct picture of the marital condition of the men 
and women in the community, it is interesting to note that the pro- 
portion of men and women widowed was highest in the center of the 


TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGE OF NEGRO MALES AND FEMALES is YEARS OF ÁGE AND OVER 
SINGLE, MARRIED, WIDOWED, AND DIVORCED IN THE FIVE ZONES OF THE 
HARLEM NEGRO COMMUNITY, NEW YORK CITY, 1930 


Marital Status Sex Zone I | Zone II | Zone III | Zone IV | Zone V 
TE ecce X AMETE AE IET 
Married}, ooa eta gv bson le m s pur d a : 
Widowed................ t E 2 a 15 p. EA 
Divorced. s oor rS T3 E 6 iE 43 : : n 


community where one would expect to find considerable family dis- 
organization. The decline in the percentage of widowed among the 
males was even greater than among the females. At the same time 
there was an increase in the proportion of divorced persons in the 
successive zones as one left the center of the community. A possible 
explanation of the comparatively larger number of divorced persons 
in the outer zones is that it may indicate a greater regard for legal 
requirements in the breaking of marital ties. 


IV. RATIO OF CHILDREN, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS 


The low fertility of Negroes in northern cities has been revealed in 
a number of important studies. For example, Thompson and Whelp- 
ton have shown that there has been a marked tendency for the ratio 
of children to Negro women of child-bearing age to vary inversely 
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with size of city." According to these same authors, Negroes in large 
cities, including Chicago and New York, “were not maintaining their 
numbers on a permanent basis in either 1920 or 1928."!* The ex- 
tremely low fertility of Negroes in Chicago has been clearly demon- 
strated by Phillip M. Hauser, of the University of Chicago, in an 
unpublished study. In the case of Chicago the present writer has 
shown in a study of the Negro family how selective factors within 
the Negro community affected the relative fertility of different 
sections of the Negro population." Lately, Kiser found in a study of 
Negro birth-rates in a health area of Harlem that the fertility of 
Negro women was lower than that of white women of a similar or 
even a higher occupational level in Syracuse and two other urban 
communities.” Kiser indicated in his study that the low fertility of 
Negroes was “due partly to selective processes with reference to 
residence in Harlem as indicated by higher birth rates among the 
colored population in other parts of the city.’”*3 As a matter of fact, 
even within Harlem itself important differences are revealed if the 
fertility of Negro women is studied in relation to the selective 
processes within the community. These differences became apparent 
when the children under five to women of child-bearing age was 
calculated for the five zones by which we have indicated the expan- 
sion of the Harlem Negro community. We find that both in 1920 and 
in 1930 there was, with one exception, a regular increase in the ratio 
of children from the first to the fifth zone. In 1930 the ratio of 
children in the fifth zone was 462 or four times that in the first zone. 
The exception to the general trend, observable in the fourth zone in 
1920, was probably due to the fact that at that time only a small 
number of economically better-situated families had moved into 


? Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Population Trends in the United States 
(New York, 1933), p. 280. 


10 Jbid., p. 281. 

n See The Negro Family in Chicago, pp. 136-45. The highest ratio of children— 
276—to women of child-bearing age was found in the seventh zone which was farthest re- 
moved from the center of the city; while the lowest ratio—143— was in the third zone— 
an area distinguished by vice and other forms of social disorganization. 

2 Clyde V. Kiser, “Fertility of Harlem Negroes,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
XIII (July, 1935), 273-85. 

3 Jbid., p. 284. 
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this zone. On the other hand, the changes between 1920 and 1930 in 
the ratio of children in the three outer zones seem to indicate a move- 


TABLE 5 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 5 TO 1000 NEGRO WOMEN 20-44. YEARS OF 
AGE IN FIVE ZONES OF THE HARLEM COMMUNITY, NEW 
YORK CITY, 1920 AND 1930 


1939 1020 
ZONE x 
7 j Ratio of ; Ratio of 
TE ecco i Chien | emnes - cuo Children 
a 3 to Women on 5 to Women 
| Seer rus 4,141 476 115 3,083 336 109 
IE ess 23,612 4,160 176 15,021 2,793 186 
IIb weiss 21,107 4,740 225 7,217 1,858 257 
Lyeni neas 12,498 3,940 315 805 173 214 
N etskeeexs 3,872 1,790 462 2,262 621 274 
TABLE 6 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN TO 1000 NEGRO MARRIED WOMEN, 15-44 YEARS 
OLD, AND RATIO OF CHILDREN UNDER 5 TO NEGRO WOMEN 15 AND OVER, 
MARRIED, WIDOWED, AND DIVORCED IN FIVE ZONES OF THE HARLEM COM- 
MUNITY, NEW YORK CITY, 1930 


Ratio of 
Women, Children to 
Married Births Per | Age 15 and Women, Age 
Zone Women, Number 1ooo Mar- | Over, Mar- Children [15 and Over, 
Age 15-44 | of Births [ried Women,} ried, Wid- under 5 Married, 
(Estimated) Age 15-44 | owed, and Widowed, 
Divorced and 
Divorced 
Toe cont 2,495 165 66.1 3,983 476 123 
Ibo ovens 15,087 1,230 8r.5 22,670 4,160 184 
HI i u$ 13,883 1,276 9r.9 20,246 4,749 234 
LV resani 8,552 1,211 LAI .6 12,120 3,940 325 
p I 2,833 477 168.4 4,104 1,790 436 
Total 42,850 41359 IOI.7 63,023 15,115 240 





ment toward or settlement in the peripheral zones by the more fertile 
groups. 
We can get further light on the relation between the fertility of 
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Negro women and residence in the various areas of the community 
by studying the ratio of children to women fifteen years of age and 
over who were married, widowed, and divorced and the number of 
births to married women fifteen to forty-four years of age. Here, 
again, we find the ratio of children increasing regularly in the succes- 
sive zones marking the expansion of the Negro community. The 
same trend was apparent in regard to birth-rates in 1930. In the 
first zone there were only 66.1 births per one thousand Negro married 
women fifteen to forty-iour years of age. But, as in the case of the 
ratio of children, the fertility of the women in the successive zones 
increased according to their distance from the center of the com- 
munity. The fertility of the women in the fifth zone was slightly over 
two and one-half times as great as it was in the first. 

Because of the differences in the age and sex composition of the 
five zones, the crude death-rates were not significant. However, 
when the ratio of births to deaths was calculated, important differ- 
ences appeared. In the first zone deaths were in excess of births, 
while in the second zone they almost balanced the births. In the 
next three zones the number of births per one hundred deaths in- 
creased from 149 to 225 and declined to 167 in the outermost zone. In 
respect to infant mortality there was little difference between the 
zones, the highest infant death rate—10.8—being in the second zone, 
and the lowest—7.8—being in the fourth zone. 


V. CRIME, DELINQUENCY, AND DEPENDENCY 


When we study such phenomena as crime and delinquency in their 
relation to the ecological organization of the Harlem Negro com- 
munity, it appears that economic and cultural factors affect their 
distribution to a far greater extent than the distribution of the 
population with respect to age, sex, marital condition, and fertility.'4 
First, we note (Table 7) that, during the first six months of 1930, the 
highest number of arrests in proportion to men in the population 
occurred in the second zone just outside of the center of Negro 
Harlem's economic and cultural life. The rate of adult delinquency 
measured in terms of arrests declined gradually in the next two 


14 In a recent article Park has pointed out the fact that in human society the natural 
or ecological social order is limited and modified by institutional and cultural factors; 
see Robert Ezra Park, “Human Ecology,” American Journal of Sociology, XLII, 12-15. 
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zones, But we find that the rate in the outermost zone equaled that 
in the center of the community. As we have already indicated, the 
southern portion of this outermost zone included a slum section and 
therefore manifested many of the characteristics of a slum area. 
The juvenile delinquency rates for the five zones were even more 
difficult to explain on the basis of the general community pattern 
without a knowledge of the variations in the character of these zones. 
In 1930—and the same held true for the five-year period from 1930 
to 1934—the juvenile delinquency rate, measured in terms of boys 


TABLE 7 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY RATES IN THE FIVE ZONES OF THE 
HARLEM NEGRO COMMUNITY, NEW YORK CITY 


Number of Number of 
Number of | Arrests of | Arrests Per | Number of | Number of Boys 
Zone Males 17; | Males First | 100 Males | Boys ro~16 Boys Arrested 
Years and Six 17 Years Years of Arrested, Per roo 
Over, 1930* | Months, and Over | Age, 1930* 1930 Boys, Age 
1930 10-16 
| PME 5,329 333 6.2 329 18 5.5 
II i0) 0524 28,256 2,204 8.0 2,326 IOS 4.5 
IE osi 23,065 I,350 5.8 2,088 120 5.7 
TV oth at 14,274 597 4.2 1,462 70 4.8 
Mosa Cade 4,50 284 6.2 716 3I 4.3 


* Number of men and boys seventeen and sixteen years of age, respectively, estimated. 


arrested in proportion to boys ten to sixteen years of age, was 
practically as low in the second zone as in the outermost zone.” 
Although dependency as represented in the comparatively few 
cases handled by the Charity Organization Society in 1930-31 did 
not indicate the influence of selective factors in the ecological 
organization of the Negro community, selection was apparent in the 
desertion rates and more especially in the proportion of families on 
Home Relief in the five zones (see Table 8). Desertion rates, based 
upon desertion cases handled by the Charity Organization Society, 
declined from 9.0 per one thousand families in the first zone to 4.0 in 
the fifth. On the basis of the census made by the New York City 


15 Tt might be mentioned in this connection that adult and juvenile delinquency in 
Chicago fitted into the much-simpler ecological pattern of the Negro community; see 
The Negro Family in Chicago, chap. x. 
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Housing Authority in 1934, the number of families on Home Relief 
declined from 709 per one thousand in the first zone to 284 in the 
fifth zone. However, it should be noted that the highest per- 
centage—91.2—o01 families on relief was found in a census tract in 
the second zone, south of the census tract which constitutes the first 
zone in our scheme. But, in spite of this variation from the general 
pattern, the percentage of families on Home Relief in the poorer 
sections of the fifth zone varied slightly from the average for the 
entire zone. In view of what our statistics indicate concerning the 


TABLE 8 


DEPENDENCY AND DESERTION IN THE FIVE ZONES OF THE HARLEM 
NEGRO COMMUNITY, NEW YORK CITY 


C.O.S. UupER CARE FAMILIES 


FAMILIES ON 
Home RELIEF 
2: eae All Cases Desertion Cases Ain SEPT., 1935 
is FAMILIES [077 rone peel TEAMELIES 
1939 Rate Per Rate Per 1934 Rate Per 
Number r,000 Number 1,000 Number 1,000 
Families Families Families 
Lon 2,221 8o 36 20 9.0 2,110 | 1,497 709 
Ib 15,793 448 28 83 5.2 | 16,321 | 9,560 585 
IH..... 16,145 | 533 33 78 4.8 | 18,875 | 7,473 | 395 
EV osos 9,559 | 343 35 34 3.5 | 14,945 | 4,658 | 311 
"sd 3,717 X40 37 15 4.0 3; I, 104 284 





nature of group life in these various zones, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the large number of families on relief in the zones close 
to the center of the community was associated with the breakdown of 
` group life as represented by normal family life in these areas. 


VI, DISTRIBUTION OF INSTITUTIONS 


The distribution of institutions in the Harlem Negro community 
reflects in a visible form the general community pattern. The con- 
centration of institutions in the first zone was vividly portrayed by 
Rudolph Fisher in a story of Negro life there. “In a fraction of a mile 
of 135th Street," he wrote, "there occurs every institution necessary 
to civilization from a Carnegie Library opposite a public school at 
one point to a police station beside an undertaker's parlor at 
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another." A recent survey of this area revealed the extent to which 
the economic life of the Negro community, especially with respect to 
Negro business enterprises, is centered about One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Street and Seventh Avenue. There were in this area, in ' 
1935, 321 business establishments, two-thirds of which were con- 
ducted by Negroes, in addition to 53 offices of Negro professional 
men and women. Because of the economic dependence of the com- 
munity, whites owned the bank and more than 8o per cent of the 
retail food stores, while Negroes controlled practically all the bus- 
inesses providing personal services and other types of enterprises not 
requiring large outlays of capital. In this area were also located the 
two principal Negro newspapers in Harlem m the offices of four 
Negro insurance companies. 

As the center of Negro Harlem has come to play a specialized role 
in the organization of the community, the area affected by the 
process has extended beyond the limits of the single census tract 
which constitutes the first zone. For example, as an indication of 
this process, since 1930 the population of the second zone has 
declined as well as that of the first zone. Hence, in our consideration 
of the distribution of institutions with reference to zones, we shall 
regard as a single area Zones I and II, which have a total population 
about equal to that in each of the two next zones, III and IV (see 
Table x). In x935 there were in the central area seventy-five 
churches, not including spiritualists, psychologists, and Father 
Divine's “Kingdoms.” Forty-two of the churches were of the “store- 
front" type, three so-called “spiritualist” churches, and the remain- 
ing thirty were denominational churches housed in regular edifices. 
The number of all types of religious institutions declined in the 
three zones outside of this central area. For example, in Zone V, 
there were only one regular church edifice and nine “storefront” 
churches. As the focus of the political life of the community, the 
central area contained ten of the eighteen political clubs in the 
community, while Zone III had six such clubs. Although about 4o 
per cent of the recreational institutions serving primarily Negro 
Harlem were located in the central area, they were more widely 


16 “Blades of Steel,” Anthology of American Negro Literature, ed. V. F. Calverton 
(New York, 1929), p. 53. 
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distributed in the five zones than other types of institutions. This 
fact is of special interest because it indicates how, in regard to the 
cultural superstructure, the main arteries of travel—Lenox, Seventh, 
and Eighth avenues—running the entire length of the community, 
and the “satellite loops" at One Hundred and Sixteenth, One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth, and One Hundred and Forty-fifth 
streets tend to mar the symmetry of the community pattern. 

However, this does not affect in any important manner the con- 
clusion to which our study of the Harlem Negro community leads. 
Although our analysis provides additional substantiation of the 
general ecological hypothesis that the distribution of human activi- 
ties resulting from competition assumes an orderly form, it intro- 
duces at the same time an important extension of the theory. It 
appears that, where a racial or cultural group is stringently segre- 
gated and carries on a more or less independent community life, such 
local communities may develop the same pattern of zones as the 
larger urban community. 

Howarp UNIVERSITY 


SPATIAL MOBILITY OF THE RURAL POPULATION 
WITH RESPECT TO LOCAL AREAS 


C. E. LIVELY 


ABSTRACT 

Previous studies of spatial mobility show that the rural population is a highly 
stable one, the majority of persons never moving far from the place of origin. In the 
present study the three variables essential to the measurement of population mobility 
with reference to a local area—origin of the resident population, circulation of the 
resident families, and dispersion of adult children reared by these resident families— 
were plotted by radial distance both in miles and by political subdivision. The most 
significant finding is that the mobility about the local area of polarization involves 
short distances, primarily, and falls away from the polar center after the manner of a 
hyperbolic surface, with occasional radiating inequalities which indicate favored 
routes of migration. This phenomenon is sufficiently general in occurrence to be desig- 
nated as the “Law of Limited Circulation of Population.” 

The internal mobility of the population of the United States is a 
topic of growing interest. While there is already considerable litera- 
ture on the subject, until recently most of it has been concerned with 
the two major historical migrations, namely, the movement to the 
frontier and the movement from the rural districts to the towns and 
cities. Only minor emphasis has been placed upon that phase of the 
subject which deals with the circulation of the population with 
respect to local areas. It is with certain aspects of this third type 


of mobility that this paper is concerned. 


BACKGROUND OF PROBLEM 


The study of the mobility of population with respect to a given 
local area may be pursued by means of a variety of approaches and 
methods, If the scope of investigation is narrowed to include only 
those spatial movements of individuals or families incident to the 
change of domicile, three important aspects of such mobility are 
likely to be considered: (1) the spatial origin of the population living 
in a given area at a given time, (2) the extent of the territorial circu- 
lation of the population of the area during a given time period, and 
(3) the geographic distribution of former residents of the area. Let 
us consider each of these in turn. 

There is abundant evidence that the most likely place of birth 
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of the population of a state is (1) the state itself, (2) adjacent states, 
and (3) other states. Certain conditioning facts should be noted, 
however. In the first place, the behavior of migrants with respect to 
a given state is somewhat dependent upon its position with respect 
to the frontier, or other similar area of known opportunity. Hence, 
the probability of the population of a state being native to it is 
decreased in proportion to its proximity to the frontier. It may also 
be said that the dispersion of migrants born in a given state is likely 
to cover a wider area than the migrants into it, unless the state is 
located on or near the frontier. In the second place, east and west 
migrations have in the past tended to predominate over migrations 
north and south. In the third place, since the passing of the frontier, 
the migrants born in many well-settled eastern states have showed 
a disposition to revert to the shorter distance dispersion that has 
characterized the migrations into these states.? 

By splitting the total populations of the state into their rural- 
urban components, it may be easily demonstrated that these com- 
ponents differ with respect to the origin of the population as follows :3 
(1) The rural-farm population is most native and the urban popula- 
tion least native to the state of residence. (2) The urban population 
is drawn from a wider geographic area than the rural-farm or rural- 
nonfarm population. (3) The rural-nonfarm population lies between 
the urban and rural-farm population with respect to its nativity. 
(4) Proximity of a state to the frontier does not nullify these relation- 
ships; it merely changes the proportions. (See Table 1.) 

It is not possible in the United States to trace the circulation of 
the population through the more local subdivisions, such as the 
county, township, or city, by means of official published statistics. 
By using the birth and death statistics in combination with the 
census enumerations, it is possible to determine the natural increase 
of such minor civil divisions and to calculate the net effect of migra- 


t Fifteenth Census of the United States, Vol. TI, chap. iv. 

? See C. J. Galpin and T. B. Manny, Interstate Migrations among the Native White 
Population as Indicated by Differences between State of Birth and State of Residence 
(U.S. Department of Agriculture Bull. [1934]); C. W. Thornthwaite, Internal Migra- 
tion in the United States (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934). 


3 See Fifteenth Census of the United States, Vol. IT, chap. iv, Table 28. 
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tion into and out of such areas. Such calculations are of a mass 
nature, however, and shed no light upon the origin of the incoming 
population or the destination of the outgoing population. The cen- 
sus reports of many European nations have in the past carried birth- 
residence data for local subdivisions. As long as fifty years ago 
Ravenstein* published considerable data of this sort regarding the 
principal countries of Europe. His data for Great Britain, based 
upon the census of 1881, showed that the population of the counties 
of that kingdom was predominantly of local origin. He found that 


TABLE 1 


PLACE OF BIRTH OF THE URBAN, RURAL-FARM AND RURAL- 
NONFARM POPULATION OF SIX SELECTED STATES* 


PERCENTAGE 
PrACE oF BIRTH 
Rural Rural 
ua Urban EA Nonfarm 

State of residence.......... 71.4 63.8 83.4 34.7 
Adjacent states............ 12.5 14.8 8.4 12.2 
Other states in U.S......... 8.8 II.I 5.2* 8.x 
Foreign country,.........- 7.0 9.9 2.8 4.6 
UnktóWI eo Roos ats 0.3 0.4 0.2 0.4 
Tola ae ee a 100.0 100.0 I00.0 100.0 


* Alabama, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, Vermont. 


74.6 per cent of the population was living in the county of birth, 
Ir.7 per cent in counties adjacent to the county of birth, 10.2 per 
cent elsewhere in the kingdom of birth, and 3.5 per cent elsewhere 
in the United Kingdom. This conclusion was substantially sup- 
ported by his data from other countries, the proportions varying 
somewhat with the country and with the size of the local unit of 
enumeration. He also concluded that the population of the large 
cities was less local, and that of the small towns more local, in origin 
than that of the country. 

In order to obtain data for the United States comparable to that 
of Ravenstein for Europe, it is necessary to resort to monographic 


^ E. G. Ravenstein, “The Laws of Migration" Journal of the Statistical Society, 
IVk, 167—227; LII, 241-301. 
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studies. Fortunately, a number of such studies made in recent years 
supply some data on this subject. Table 2 summarizes the data on 
birth-residence from three such monographs.5 In addition to these, 
certain other results may be cited. Rankin! recorded in 1923 that, 
of 1,021 farm operators living in ten sample areas of Nebraska, 21.1 
per cent was born in the county of residence and 46.4 per cent in the 
state. Anderson? found that, of 294 white farm owner-operators in 


TABLE 2 


BIRTHPLACE OF FARM OPERATORS AND OPEN-COUNTRY FAMILY HEADS 
LIVING IN SELECTED AREAS OF NEW YORK AND 


OHIO, BY CIVIL DIVISION 
Farm OPERATORS, | FARM OPERATORS, EE COUR TRY 
Famity HEADS, 
Four New York Ercgr Omo 
GENESEE COUNTY, 
COUNTIES, 1921 TOWNSHIPS, 1927 New Yor 
BIRTHPLACE ie ud 
Number Percent- Number Percent- Number Percent- 
age age age 
Township of residence..... 517 44.0 465 46.0 631 25.3 
Elsewhere county of resi- 
denego uibus vera e 204 17.0 158 16.0 457 18.3 
Bordering county La 636 25.5 
Other counties in state \ 230 SR 795 19:9 165 6.6 
Bordering states 66 2.6 
Other states in U.S. j 59 5.9 83 3.0 E 5 5.0 
Foreign country.......... 164 TRIO ices sducsac es 407 16.5 
Unknown............ ss. P Me E Een DOE Un NE 
GUA ies od vicio wen ew 1,178 IOO.O | 1,012 I00.0 | 2,405 IOO.O 


North Carolina, 61 per cent was born in the township of residence, 
76 per cent in the county, and 98 per cent in the state. Hypes? writes 


SE. C. Young, The Movement of Farm Population (Cornell Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bull. No. 426), p. 56; C. E. Lively and P. G. Beck, Movement of Open Country 
Population in Ohio (Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station Bull. No. 467), p. 22; W. A. 
Anderson, Mobility of Rural Families (Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station Bull. 
No. 607), p. 6. 

6 J. O. Rankin, The Nebraska Farm Family (Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Bull. No. 185), p. 21. 

1 Living Conditions among W hite Land-Owner Operators in Wake County (North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Station Bull. No. 258), p. 9. 

8 7. L. Hypes, Population Mobility in Rural Connecticut (Storrs Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bull. No. 196), p. 19. 
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that, of 616 heads of open-country households studied in six Con- 
necticut townships, 21.6 per cent was born in the township of resi- 
dence, 10.7 per cent in adjacent towns, 15.3 per cent elsewhere in the 
state, and 36.7 per cent in foreign countries. 

With respect to the territorial circulation of families during a 
given time period, the writer? has recorded that, of 1,275 open- 
country heads of households in Ohio, 49 per cent had lived in the 
same township since marriage, and 66 per cent had not moved 
beyond the limits of the county of residence. Young” found that, 
of 704 persons who were farm operators in Livingston County, New 
York, in 1908, 68 per cent was still living in the same township in 
1918 and 76 per cent was still living in the same county. Rankin,* 
in his Nebraska studies, found that, of the families occupying 1,141 
farms during the period 1911-20, two-thirds of all moves made by 
them were from farm to farm in the same community and that only 
one-third of the moves were from one community to another. The 
community was defined as the village-trade-basin area known as the 
"rurban" community. Similarly, Gray and his associates? found 
that, in several sample areas located in Kentucky and Tennessee 
56—67 per cent of all moves made by 1,093 farm operators since they 
began to farm were moves within the same local community. 

Considerable data are also available regarding the territorial dis- 
tribution of persons originating in a given local area. Anderson? 
noted that, of 2,330 living children who had left their parental 
homes in the open country of Genesee County, New York, 50 per 
cent was living within a radius of 15 miles of their parental homes 
and that 80 per cent was to be found within a radius of 40 miles. 
In a similar study" of the migration of the children of white farmers 
` in North Carolina it was concluded that 30 per cent of the migrants 

? Op. cit., pp. 24-25. 10 Op. cil., p. 44. 

E Farm Tenancy (Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station Bull. No. 
196), p. 16. ' 


zL. C. Gray and others, “Farm Ownership and Tenancy,” Yearbook of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (1923), p. 597. 


13 Mobility of Rural Families, p. 35. 

z W, A. Anderson and C. P. Loomis, Migration of Sons and Daughters of White 
Farmers in Wake County, 1929 (North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station Bull, 
No. 275), p. 13. 
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was located within ro miles of the parental home, 65 per cent within 
25 miles, and 80 per cent within 50 miles. Similar studies in Ohio" 
showed that, of 1,583 children who had migrated from their open- 
country homes, 43 per cent was to be found within a radius of xo 
miles, 59 per cent within a radius of 20 miles, and 82 per cent within 
a radius of roo miles. Likewise, Young” found that, of 2,072 men 
and 1,588 women reared on the farms of three sample areas in New 
York, 74 per cent of the men and 7o per cent of the women were 
living in the county where reared. 

Additional data bearing upon these points could be cited from 
published monographs. They all tend to substantiate the same gen- 
eral conclusion, however—namely, that the rural population is a 
highly stable one, from the standpoint of spatial mobility, and that 
the majority of persons never move far from the place of origin. As 
methods of indicating this stability, both mileage and concentric 
political subdivisions have been used. The relationship of these two 
measures of population dispersion has not yet been established, 
however. Furthermore, iew comparable data have appeared bearing 
upon the question of the territorial circulation of the families resi- 
dent in an area during a given period of time.” And, finally, it is the 
opinion of the writer that the nature of the variables necessary for 
the measurement of the spatial mobility of the population of an area 
incident to changing domicile has not yet been recognized and their 
relationships indicated. The remainder of this paper is devoted to 
certain recent findings on these points. 


RECENT FINDINGS 


Any local rural area, such as a county, township, or village incor- 
poration, may be regarded as a population unit which effects inter- 
change of population with other similar units surrounding it. This . 
process of interchange works somewhat as follows: (1) The area 
produces population, but it also receives persons from other areas. 
Persons born elsewhere migrate in, either as children with their 
parents, as unmarried adults, or as heads of families or households. 


15 Lively and Beck, op. cit., p. 1x. 16 Op. cit., pp. 25 and 27. 
17 The work of H. W. Green for the Cleveland metropolitan area is notable in this 
regard. 
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For the most part, the unmarried either marry and establish them- 
selves with their families as residents of the area or move on as 
transients. (2) These newly established families, along with those 
more indigenous to the area, circulate about, more or less, through- 
out the period of their existence. (3) The families produce children 
who mature in the area and leave it for other areas for reasons simi- 
lar to those who migrated into it. If these three processes are 
thought of as occurring, not in series, but simultaneously, the picture 
is complete. 

This process of population interchange is, of course, affected by 
the nature and extent of the opportunity of the area (or supposed 
opportunity) and its relation to similar opportunities in surrounding 
areas, If the area in question is one of relatively high opportunity, 
the incoming stream more than balances the outgoing stream, and 
we have an area of absorption or concentration of population. If the 
opportunity of the area is poor in comparison with that of neighbor- 
ing areas, the outgoing stream more than balances the incoming 
steam, and an area of dispersion of population is indicated. If the 
local opportunity is exceptionally poor, the net outgoing stream 
may more than balance the production of population (i.e., the 
natural increase), and the area suffers from depopulation. These 
processes are familiar to the student of population. They are re- 
counted here, however, for the purpose of making the point that, 
aside from the movement of transients through an area, the essential 
variables necessary for measuring the spatial mobility incident to 
the change of domicile of the population of an area with respect to 
other areas are three in number: (1) the origin of the population 
domiciled in the area, (2) the circulation of the households and 
families domiciled in the area, and (3) the dispersion of the adult 


'. Children produced and reared by the families of the area. We may 


now proceed to a more detailed consideration of these three vari- 
ables. 

The data presented were drawn from a census of ten rural town- 
“ships of Ohio as of January 1, 1935. The study was conducted by 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station and the F.E.R.A., co- 
operating. Both open-country and village population were included, 
the proportion of families being 7o per cent and 30 per cent, respec- 
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tively. Table 3 shows the origin of the 2,698 heads of families living 
in these townships at the time of the survey. “Origin” was taken 
as the place where the family head lived longest during the ages 
8-16 years. It is probably highly correlated with place of birth. 
The place of origin is indicated in terms of the radial distance in 
miles from the center of the county of residence on January 1, 1935, 
and also in terms of political subdivisions. 

While mileage may be the more desirable form of expression for 
radial distance, the amount of labor necessary for determining it is 


TABLE 3 


HEADS OF FAMILIES LIVING IN TEN RURAL TOWNSHIPS OF OHIO, 
CLASSIFIED BY RADIAL DISTANCE OF PLACE WHERE REARED* 
FROM PLACE OF RESIDENCE, JANUARY I, 1935 














Radial Distance Monbes Percent- Radial Distance by Numb Percent- 
in Miles age Political Subdivisions age 
Under 10. 6o dvd vro 1,760 65.3 Couhty. 6 cen wats 1,735 64.3 
lO-24 v covc 4x ex 324 I2.0 Adjacent counties... 843 I2.7 
85-00 EEEE ope 213 7.9 || OthercountiesinOhio| 203 7.8 
100-200. vv vw vios 171 6.3 || States adjacent to 
300-2,199.-. «nn 58 2.1 OOo i nom 188 7.0 
2,50075.000. 4 «1 ana r35l s.o || Otherstatesin U.S... 54 2.0 
Foreign country .... 138 5-2 
Unclassified.......... 37 1.4 || Unclassified. . ...... 37 I.4 
Total. occi cese 2,698 | 100.0 MOLB) is ota zs 2,698 | 100.0 


* Le., place lived longest during ages 8-16. 
f Average distance: 4,447 miles. 


considerably greater than that required for determining the political 
subdivisions of origin. Table 3 shows, however, that, if the mileage 
zones are set with reference to the boundaries of political subdivi- 
sions, the latter may serve as a very good substitute for indicating 
radial distance. ] 

Table 4 deals with the radial distance of circulation of the same 
heads of families during the period January 1, 1928— January 1, 
1935. Asin Table 3, the correlation of the two methods of measuring 
radial distance is presented. The data of this table are presented in 
terms of number of places lived rather than in terms of number of 
heads. This permits the inclusion of all places of residence instead 
of merely the most distant place of residence. If the latter method 
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were followed, the number of frequencies occurring at distances of 
2.5 miles and over would be reduced by 74. Changes of domicile 
which did not carry the family beyond the limits of the sample town- 
ship or village were not included.* If the changes of domicile that 
occurred within these sample area units were included, the number 
of places lived within a radius of less than 2.5 miles would have been 
increased somewhat. Lengthening the time period covered would 


TABLE 4 


` NUMBER OF PLACES OF RESIDENCE OF HEADS OF FAMILIES, JANUARY 1, 
I928—JANUARY I, 1935, CLASSIFIED BY RADIAL DISTANCE 
FROM PLACE OF RESIDENCE ON JANUARY 1, 1935 


Radi ; Number Per- Radial Distance Number Per- 
adial Distance tel 

in Miles of cent- by Political of cent- 

Places age Subdivisions Places age 

DS Lo RV REPOS 1,980 68.9 || Township........... 1,980 68.8 
2 AERIENE 410 14.2 Other townships in 

1024 v UE VE A RA 209 7.3 COURTY oiaracea es 342 I2.0 

28-0022 b dos 173 6.1 Adjacent counties... 286 10.0 

160-200.) 55/4 285 75 2.6 || Othercountiesin Ohio; 156 5.4 
300-2,4990... een 22 o.8 States adjacent to 

2,5800-5,000.... css 1* 0.0 Ohlo sce os 8r 2.8 

Other states in U.S... 22 o.8 

Foreign country..... 3 O.I 

Unclassified.......... 2 O.I Unclassified. .. ..... 2 O.I 

MOC ee seo es 2,872 | 100.0 TOfA] c ves sates 2,872 | 100.0 


* Distance: 4,554 miles. 


probably tend to increase the proportion of places lived beyond the 
limits of the sample area. 

In Table 5 the same method of measuring radial distance 1s ap- 
plied to the data on the dispersion of adult children reared in the 
sample areas. Here, again, the correspondence of results obtained 
by expressing radial distance by the two methods is very close. This 
table includes adult children who have migrated to cities as well as 
those who remained in the rural districts. Hence, the dispersion of 
these adult children is greater than that indicated by the origin of 
the heads of families included in Table 3. This is to be expected since 


18 L.e., by definition, a “move’’ was a change of domicile which carried the family 
beyond the limits of the township or village of residence at the time of the survey. 
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Table 3 includes only those heads of families that located in the 
rural districts, and they generally disperse a shorter distance from 
the parental home than those who locate in cities. 

From the data presented, certain tentative conclusions may be 
suggested. In the first place, the three variables presented, which 
are essential to the measurement of population mobility with respect 
to a local area, may be expressed in terms of radial distance in miles 
from the central unit area. In the second place, these three variables 
—origin of the resident population, circulation of the resident 


TABLE 5 


CHILDREN OF HEADS OF FAMILIES NOT AT HOME, JANUARY 1, 1935, 
CLASSIFIED BY RADIAL DISTANCE FROM PARENTAL HOME 


Radial Distance Number Percent- Radial Distance by Numb Percent- 
in Miles age Political Subdivisions age 
Under 10......... ...] 1,308 47.4... || County. vienes» 1,298 47.1 
ie a). on ee ene are 507 21.6 || Adjacent counties...| 553 20.0 
GS-00 uiia e ihe ats 368 13.3 || Othercountiesin Ohio} 400 14.5 
100-299... ... eere 201 7.3 || States adjacent to 
200*2.400 se oe aise kei 137 5.0 ODIO ous eee 192 7.0 
2,500-5,000.... cess 2* o.i || Otherstatesin U.S...| 166 6.0 
Foreign country..... 4 o.r 
Unclassified.......... 147 5.3 Unclassified. ....... I47 5.3 
ROU) uei etes 2,760 | 100.0 TOL a hd 2,760 | 100.0 


* Average distance: 4,697 miles. 


families, and dispersion of adult children reared by these resident 
families—are essentially the same in nature, i.e., they tend to ap- 
proximate a hyperbola (see Charts I, IL, and III). In the third 
place, radial distance measured in terms of political subdivisions is 
sufficiently accurate to warrant its substitution for the more accurate 
mileage measure as a convenient substitute. 

In further substantiation of these conclusions, it may be stated 
that essentially the same results have been obtained with similar 
data for Tripp County, South Dakota, and for twelve rural town- 
ships in Iowa. There can be no disputing the validity of the mileage 
measure. The use of concentric zones does not mean, however, that 
the migrants or places of residence are, in any case, evenly dis- 
tributed at specified distances about thelocalor central area. Direc- 
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CHART l. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PLACE WHERE REARED 
"* o9 Ff HEADS OF FAMILIES FROM PLACE OF RESIDENCE 


JANUARY 1, 1935 


DISTANCE IN MINES [dar udi O e e 
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CHART IL. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PLACE Or RESIDENCE 
JANUARY 119268 OF HEADS OF FAMILIES FROM PLACE 
OF RESIDENCE JANUARY 1 1935 
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tions, or routes, of migration are readily distinguished. Such 
routes of migration may at times affect the form of the variable. 
This is noticeable where the migration of adult children is pre- 
dominantly to some large city. In cases where the local area is con- 
tiguous to a state boundary, it is noticeable that the direction of 
movement is affected somewhat. Rural migrants apparently hesi- 
tate to cross state lines. 


CHART DUJ. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN or HEADS 
OF FAMILIES Nor at Home JANUARY 11935 BY 
DISTANCE FRQM THE PARENTAL HOME 


DISTANCE IN MILES 


UNDER !0 


iQ - 24 


25-99 


100 -299 


300 -2499 


2500-5000 





The close correlation between radial distance measured in miles 
and radial distance measured by political subdivisions is not without 
logic. The mileage intervals are set with correspondence in mind. 
That there is any variation at all between the results obtained by the 
two methods is due to the rectangular, and sometimes irregular, 
shape of the political subdivisions. At first thought, it might seem 
that locating the sample areas near to state lines would greatly 
lower the correlation, but such does not appear to be the case. Of 
the ten sample townships used in this study, four were located 
within counties adjacent to the state line. In these cases it was evi- 
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dent that the state line served as a sort of barrier to rural migrants. 
Furthermore, relatively few migrants proceed farther than the 
second or third tier of counties. Hence, it is likely to follow that the 
number of cases living in the state but omitted from a given distance 
zone is likely to be balanced by the number living in adjacent states 
but included within the given distance zone. This means that the 
cases included in corresponding distance groups may not be identi- 
cal, but, for purposes of measuring dispersion, identity of cases is 
unnecessary. | 

If the conclusions of this paper are found to be valid, we may re- 
gard any local area as possessing a certain polarizing power for its 
inhabitants. This polarizing influence varies as the result of many 
factors, such as local economic opportunity, supposed opportunity 
elsewhere, occupations to be followed, the strength of family and 
other group ties, and the differential rate of population growth. 
Therefore, when each local area is thrown into competition for popu- 
lation with other surrounding local areas, both centripetal and 
centrifugal forces come into play. That is to say, any area may be 
regarded as an area of both attraction and expulsion for some popu- 
lation. Each area receives migrants from other areas moving as a 
result of the balance of the attractive forces of other areas and the 
expulsive forces of the home area. But each area also sends forth 
migrants as a result of the same process. That distance is a factor in 
migration is indicated by the fact that the bulk of the migration to 
to any center of supposed opportunity is relatively local. That op- 
portunity is a factor is indicated by the tendency of migrants to con- 
centrate in certain near-by communities. For purposes of this dis- 
cussion, however, the most significant fact is that the mobility about 
the local area of polarization involves short distances, primarily, and 
falls away from the polar center after the manner of a hyperbolic 
surface, with occasional radiating inequalities which indicate favored 
routes of migration. I believe this phenomenon to be sufficiently 
general in its occurrence to warrant designating it as the “Law of 
Limited Circulation of Population." 

It should be clear to the reader that this principle of limited circu- 
lation of population may be applied only within limits. It applies 
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particularly to the circulation of the total population with respect 
to a given local area. It does not necessarily apply to special groups, 
such as professional persons, where the range of territorial mobility 
is much wider than for most occupational groups. In like manner the 
principle can scarcely be said to apply to those population groups 
migrating directly to some distant colony or frontier, or to the move- 
ments of that class of chronic movers commonly known as transients. 
However, only a small proportion of the population may be in- 
cluded in such groups. 
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Introduction—To what extent does family background enter into the place- 
ment of illegitimate children? A review of the literature leads one to the belief 
that it plays a large part in the choice of a home. At least for more than two 
decades social workers have been exhorted to “fit the home to the child." To do 
this demands a knowledge of the child and his family background as well as a 
knowledge of the foster-home. The highly subjective element of the task is 
evident. Nowhere are there objective measures of personality of sufficient 
reliability to warrant a diagnosis and a prognosis for adjustment of the indi- 
viduals involved. How much objective facts such as age, education, occupation, 
etc., serve as bases for inferences as to intellectual potentiality can be only a 
matter of speculation. How much they may serve as bases for inferring other 
traitsis guesswork. Nevertheless, family-background data are in all probability 
being constantly used as guides in placement of children. 

Purpose.—This study seeks to discover whether the usual placements of 
‘illegitimate children, namely: (1) retention by mother, (2) boarding-home, (3) 
institution, and (4) adoption differ radically one from the other when any single 
fact of history or any combination of such facts is considered. 

Data were taken from the records of the Board of Control, state of Minnesota, 
covering the period 1918-28. The mean period of supervision of the individuals 
involved was two and one-half years, computed from the date of opening of the 
record to date of last entry. At the time of transcription no record was less than 
two years old. With the exception of children going into institutions, the average 
age of placement was less than nine months. Since so little can be known of the 
child as an individual at this early age, the importance of the family background 
in placement becomes manifest. 

Findings: age of parents. —lrrespective of the type of placement of the child, 
the mothers were, on the average, twenty-one and one-half years of age. The 
fathers of the children receiving adoptive-home placement were younger 


* This is a summary of a paper, the full text of which has been deposited with the 
Documentation Division of Science Service, and may be ordered as Document 1008 
from Science Service, 2rox Constitution Ave., Washington, D.C., remitting twenty- 
five cents for microfilm (images x in. high on standard 35 mm. motion-picture film), 
or fifty cents for photoprints (6X8 in. in size) readable without optical aid. 

This service makes possible the publication in the Journal, in summary form, of many 
research studies where limitations of space do not provide for publication in full, and 
at the same time the complete text of papers with detailed statistical tables will be 
available to the specialists who work with similar problems. 
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(twenty-five and one-half years of age) than the fathers of children in all other 
groups (twenty-eight years of age). The relationship of age to occupational 
attainment, and the latter in turn to earning capacity, may be a factor in the 
release of parental responsibility which the adoption of the child reflects. 

Place of birth.—The proportion of children born at home and retained by their 
mothers is about twice as large (33 per cent) as the group of children receiving 
other types of placement (16 per cent). In general, the proportion of illegitimate 
children born in hospitals is twice as great as all births in the state. 

Education of mother.—The proportion of mothers who have completed high 
school is greater in the case of adopted children than for any other group. The 
order from least to greatest for mothers’ education is as follows: children in 
institutions, retained, boarding-home, and adoptive home. 

I.Q. of Mothers —The data available on the intelligence of unmarried mothers 
are highly selected. Ordinarily only those mothers whose behavior leads one to 
suspect mental deficiency or instability are chosen for intelligence tests. The 
average I.Q. in our tested group (809 mothers) is 73.7. It was noted that, on the 
average, mothers whose children were placed in adoptive homes were signifi- 
cantly higher than all others, namely with an I.Q. of 77, and that mothers 
whose children were placed in institutions were significantly lower than all 
others, with an average I.Q. of 67.7. 

Parental occupation.—The proportion of fathers whose occupation may be 
listed in the three highest levels of the Minnesota Occupational Classification 
is 25 per cent for adopted and boarding children, and r9 per cent for the fathers 
whose children are retained by their mothers or placed in institutions. The 
proportion of mothers whose children were adopted and whose occupation falls 
in the three highest levels is 13.1 per cent; the proportion in the case of boarded 
children is 12.3 per cent, while 8.9 per cent of the mothers who retained their 
children may be so classified and 5.6 per cent in the case of mothers whose 
children were placed in institutions. Hence it would appear that placement 
groups are differentiated on the basis of parental occupation. 

Marital status of mother’s parenis.—An analysis of the marital status of the 
mother's parents in reference to child placement shows that the mothers of 
illegitimate children placed in boarding-homes, institutions, and adoptive homes 
have one or both parents dead in significantly greater proportion than mothers 
who retain their children. However, the existence of the maternal grandparents' 
home does not permit inferences relative to the potentialities of the children. 

Conclusion.—From the data available it appears that the background of 
adopted children is relatively superior to that of other illegitimate children. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, 
the editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews 
appearing in the Journal. 


GERMAN POLICIES FOR INCREASING BIRTHS: 


The recent admirable article by Professor Hankins on German population 
policy is based on first-hand observation and gives a remarkably complete pic- 
ture of a tremendously interesting experiment in social engineering. The pres- 
ent writer's more recent period of study in Germany has yielded no information 
that would alter significantly the picture drawn by Professor Hankins. Certain 
comments may be made, however, by way of supplement in regard to (1) the 
survey of policies, (2) the more recent statistics, and (3) the interpretation of 
the increased birth-rate. 

1. The account of the Erbhof policy is compact and accurate but perhaps 
fails to raise with sufficient force the question as to whether the transmission 
of the Erbhófe to one heir alone might not limit rather than increase the size 
. of family. Itis conceivable that a Bauer would not care to burden his heir with 
providing education and dowery for many siblings. This question is raised even 
by devout Nazis? A reader might also be misled by the account of the classes 
of applicants for marriage loans who are rejected on the basis of medical inves- 
tigation. The legal basis for this procedure seems to be given as the Gesetz 
sum Schutze der Erbgesundheit des deutschen Volkes rather than the directions to 
medical examiners from the Ministry of the Interior. The marriage health law 
provides for the withholding of marriage certificates on four grounds: (1) con- 
tagious disease, (2) lack of legal competence, (3) mental affliction, and (4) 
inheritable disease in the sense of the sterilization law. It is to be noted that to 
date such certificates are required only for those engaged persons suspected of 
defect. To the list of population measures mentioned by Professor Hankins 
might be added the fact that certain educational and traveling expense aids 
are given to large families.* 


t American Journal of Sociology, XLII (March, 1937), 630-52. 

? Dr. O. Tornau, *Erbhófe und Kinderzahl,” Deutsches Ärzteblatt, LXV, Heft 34 
(August 24, 1935), 801-4. 

3 Richilinien fiir die dratlichen Untersucher der DAES ONASA REN RETO vom r6. 
März 1934, Reichsgesundheitsblatt 1934, Heft 13, S. 269 8. 

4See Hans-Georg Ballarin and Hellmuth Réssler, Sonderfürsorge für Kinderreiche 
(2d Aufl.; Leipzig: Wordel Verlag, 1936). 
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Professor Hankins very properly notes that there may be a certain antithesis 
between measures promoting quantity and those calculated to promote quality. 
The German writers such as Burgdórfer are much aware of this and advocate 
equalization schemes that distribute the burdens of family-rearing within a 
particular economic’ group rather than put a premium on the fertility of the 
poorest class. Recently an equalization scheme has been worked out for dentists 
in addition to the pre-existing schemes for druggist employees and panel doc- 
tors. One per cent of the fund turnover is to be used to pay thirty Reichsmarks 
a month for each third or later childs Burgdórfer suggests a comprehensive 
scheme whereby extra premiums are paid into social-insurance funds or sub- 
sidies are derived from such funds, depending on income and size of family.$ 
Even when flat sums are paid, as in the case of the marriage loans and child 
subsidies, there is a rejection of defective applicants. About 2.8 per cent of the 
marriage-loan applicants are refused; of these, 50.7 per cent for feeble-minded- 
ness, 3.7 per cent for schizophrenia, 2.7 per cent for epilepsy, and 2.4 per cent 
for bodily defects. The proportion refused runs fairly constant from month to 
month, and mental defect is always the most important ground.? 

2. Since the writing of Professor Hankins’ article German population policy 
has moved apace and yielded more recent statistics. For the fourth quarter of 
1936, 48,824 marriage loans were granted and 47,830 abatements were made for 
the birth of children. To January, 1937, about 700,000 marriage loans have 
been granted, averaging 600 Reichsmarks. Furthermore, from October, 1935, 
to January, 1937, subsidies have been granted to 350,000 large families including 
some 2,000,000 children. Since August, 1936, monthly grants have been made 
to some 237,000 families, with an effect on 300,000 children.? 

Success seems to continue to crown the Nazi efforts. Marriages have not de- 
clined as much as might have been expected from the advance to marriage age 
of the slender population crop of the war years. The marriages for the third 
quarter amount to 147,055, which would mean a rate of 8.7.7° The marriages 
for the fourth quarter of 1936 are estimated at 176,000, which would give an 
estimated rate for the year of 9.1 in contrast to 9.7 for the previous year. The 
births for the third quarter of 1936 yielded a rate of 18.5 and the estimated 
rate for the whole year is 19.1, or higher than for the previous year." There is 

‘Hanns Fischer, “Die Familienlastenausgleichskasse der kassenzahnarztlichen 
Vereinigung," Deutsches Arsteblatt, LXV, Heft 39 (September 28, 1935), 919-20. 

6 Friedrich Burgdórfer, "Ziele und Wege der Bevélkerungspolitik im nationalsozial- 
istischen Staate,” Der Erbarzt, II, Heft 8 (August 24, 1936), 114-16. 


1E., Meier and M. Mezynski, ‘““Monatsberichte über das Ergebnis der ärztlichen 
Untersuchungen bei den Ehestandsdarlehenbewerbern," Reiehsgesundheitsblatt, X, 
Heft 19 (May 8, 1935), 416-18. 


8 Wirtschaft und Statistik, Nr. 3 (February 1, 1937), S. 119. 

9 Die Ortskrankenkasse, XXIV, Heft 6 (February 21, 1937), Ausgabe A, 186. 
1o Wirtschaft und Statistik, XVII, Heft 2 (January 2, 1937), 79-80. 

x bid., Heft 4 (February 2, 1937), 164. 
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no denying the fact that Germany has had greater success-in raising her birth- 
rates than seemed possible from the experience of other countries. 

3. The interpretation of the mounting birth-rate in Germany is worthy of 
some further comment. Professor Hankins suggests that the effect of marriage 
loans may have been in part to convert illegitimate births into legitimate births. 
This is not proved by merely citing the large number of births to loan marriages 
before nine months of marriage. One must consider the normal rate of pre- 
marital conception and shów it to be less than in the case of loan marriages. 
It can be shown that, of the marriages concluded in 1934 and existing in the 
middle of that year, 16 per cent had one or more children. All these children 
must have been conceived out of wedlock, but there is reason to think from a 
notation that many of them were born before the marriage. In the case of mar- 
riage-loan marriages we find that 14.7 per cent of the couples receiving loans 
during the first six months of the plan had children born during the marriage. 
The rate is almost as high, without children born before the marriage, as the 
above-mentioned rate. Of those receiving loans during the first nine months 
of the loan plan 23.4 per cent had children, again showing a high rate of preg- 
nancy at the time of marriage. Of those married during the first year of the loan 
plan 26.1 per cent had children during this period, in contrast to persons marry- 
ing during 1934, of whom 14.5 per cent had produced a child during the year.” 

Professor Hankins mentions four possible explanations for the increase in 
the birth-rates. A more general analysis would assume that, with constant age 
and rate of marriage factors, birth-rates depend on (1) frequency of sex inter- 
course, (2) sterility, (3) birth-control practice, (4) abortion, and (5) external 
incentives and deterrents. The really important question is whether success has 
been obtained through inducements affecting 4 and 5, i.e., birth control and 
abortion or through repressive deterrents affecting birth control and abortion. 
'There is evidence that change in abortion practice, especially in the large cities, 
whether through hope or fear, is quite adequate to explain the change in the 
birth-rates. According to figures cited by Burgdórfer of the pregnancies coming 
to the attention of the Berlin Ortskrankenkasse in 1929, some 5r per cent re- 
sulted in miscarriages. There has beeri a steady decline in miscarriages, until 
in April, 1935, some 9o.6 per cent of pregnancies resulted in normal births. The 
present writer calculated that if this data had a general application, a rise of 
84.7 per cent in the birth-rate could be explained by decreased abortions. A 
considerable amount of evidence could be cited, if space permitted, to show that 
official pressure to repress not only abortion but also the giving of birth-control 
assistance is applied. It may be that positive propaganda has increased the 
birth-rate in modern Germany, but the influence of repressive measures fully 
deserves the consideration which it receives from Professor Hankins. 


: CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
Berlin, Germany 


12 Calculated from the Statistisches Jahrbuch für das deutsche Reich (1936), pp. 28, 
42, 43, and 44. 
13 F, Burgdürfer, Bevtlkerungsentwicklung im Dritien Reich (Berlin, 1935), p. 40. 
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REJOINDER 


Professor Kirkpatrick's supplement to my article is very welcome. I find 
nothing therein to quarrel with, and only one important difference in emphasis. 
My failure to stress the probable tendency of the Erbhof law to limit the size 
of families was an oversight not noticed until proof was in hand, when it was 
too late. I discussed this view with Bürgdorfer, who replied that the small size 
of French peasant families is often attributed to the necessity of dividing 
estates; since the German law does not permit division, he thought it might 
well have the opposite effect. Nevertheless, it seems to me that the Erbhof 
law contains a very clear suggestion to the thoughtful farmer that family 
limitation is highly desirable, once an heir is provided. This view is greatly 
` strengthened by the “stout opposition" noted in my paper. 

Professor Kirkpatrick's statement that “a reader might be misled by the 
account of the classes of applicants for marriage loans who are rejected" is ' 
too strong. There is nothing misleading about it, because it is in harmony with 
the facts. He quotes, in his list of four classes, from the first section of the law 
of x935. That law did not displace but supplemented the previous legislation. 
Even the list I presented was not, in fact, all inclusive. No marriage loan is 
granted to Jews, to persons of colored blood, or to couples of different race. 
'The clear intent of the law is to prevent loans to anyone suffering from either 
physical or mental hereditary defect of any seriousness or whose marriage 
otherwise is undesirable from the standpoint of folk welfare. It must also be 
emphasized that, while the sterilization law applies only to persons actually 
manifesting more or less serious hereditary defect, marriage loans are refused 
to applicants who are very probably "carriers" of defect, even though pheno- 
typically acceptable. The number rejected on this ground is small (of the first 
333,000 applicants, 2.72 per cent were rejected, and of these only 6 per cent 
because they were carriers of defective genes), but the point is not the number 
of rejects but the comprehensiveness of the law. 

Under 3 Professor Kirkpatrick gives further data substantiating my view 
that the marriage loans have tended to convert abortions into births and 
illegitimate births into legitimate ones. His calculation that about 85 per cent 
of the increase in births can be explained by decrease in abortions clearly pre- 
tends to be only a rough guess. This question is of first-rate importance in 
estimating the significance of the policies, and one consideration should be kept 
in mind. Assuming that his estimate is substantially correct, though I think it 
too high, we still do not know what weight to attach to the ideological factor 
in the total situation. If the German people are deeply moved by ideals of race 
and people, as they seem to be, the reduction in abortions might be due pri- 
marily to a voluntary release of fertility rather than to suppression of the 
- abortion services, Attitudes would range from those who release their full 
fertility to those who, opposing the regime, increase their resort to birth con- 
trol and abortion. Dr. Marie Kopp (“The German Program of Marriage 
Promotion through State Loan," Hugenical News, Vol. XXI [November- 
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December, 1936]) found an actual increase in the number of post-abortion 
cases requiring hospitalization. This is an expected result of the suppression of 
abortion. However, suppression would affect only the negative end of the 
foregoing attitude distribution. Even though, therefore, decreased abortions 
fully equal increased births, it may still be possible that the new 3deology has 
been the primary and all-essential causal factor. The continued success of the 
policies, as indicated by Professor Kirkpatrick's statement, would seem to 
strengthen this view. 


Smith College 


F. H. HANKINS 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, THE FAMILY, AND THE COURT 
IN THE SOVIET UNION: 


In a suggestive article Mr. N. Berman undertakes to explain why, in 1935, 
“the Soviet government brought about a drastic reorganization in the handling 
of young offenders," which, to the majority of observers, seemed very suc- 
cessful.? 

Mr. Berman does not give an explanation which could be considered satis- 
factory. His failure is based upon his inability to place the problem in the social 
setting which exists in Soviet Russia today. 

r. Mr. Berman states a fact of great importance: Juvenile delinquency in- 
creased until 1922, then declined until 1929, and then again increased until 
1935. He is amazed that juvenile delinquency increased “at the time when 
conditions were constantly improving in the Soviet Union." 

In actuality conditions did improve only during the NEP period, 1921-29 
(and are again improving during the very last years for which no criminal 
statistics have yet been published). During the period o: the “socialist of- 
fensive" (1929-34) there was a tremendous decline in the standard of living of 
the rural population, which forms until now 75 per cent of the total; decisive 
symptoms have been the decline of crops and especially of cattle. Juvenile 
delinquency has followed, in inverse ratio, the economic curve; this curve, in 
its turn, followed, in inverse ratio, the curve of Communist methods applied to 
economics. Consequently, juvenile delinquency in Soviet Russia has increased 
or declined in direct ratio with the intensity of the attempts to transform socio- 
economic life according to the Communist pattern. I should not be surprised 
to learn that during the last few years, when the Soviet government has again 
been mitigating communism, juvenile delinquency had again declined. 

2. Mr. Berman asserts that, with the change of the social structure, young 
offenders are no longer bezprizormie ("homeless"), but beznadzornie ("neg- 


t! American Journal of Sociology, XLII (March, 1937), 682-92. 
2 Cf. M. S. Callcott, Russian Justice (New York, 1935), pp. 203-19. 


3 Cf. my article, “Structural Changes in Rural Russia," Rural Sociology, IL (March, 
1927), 10-28. 
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lected”). This is a very surprising statement, for in the title of the decree of 
April 7, 1935, which introduced changes in treatment of juvenile offenders, both 
terms are to be found together; the term "homeless" is again applied in the text. 
The editorial in 7zvestia^ accompanying the decree of May 31, 1935, which 
abolished Soviet juvenile courts, once more mentioned besprizornie. My con- 
clusion is that destruction of the family during the socialist offensive added to 
the old plague of the “homeless” the new plague of the "neglected." The situa- 
tion had become intolerable and drastic measures could no longer be avoided. 
The tone of the Soviet press during 1935 with regard to the spread of hooligan- 
ism and banditry (in which the youth played a large part) was somewhat remi- 
niscent of the tone of the Napoleonic decrees which were directed toward the 
extermination of the scum surviving from revolutionary times. Contrary to the 
assertions of Mr. Berman, sometimes “the full letter of the new law" was 
applied to the juveniles. For instance, in April, 1935, Vechernaya Moskva re- 
ported a case of sentencing a young robber in Moscow to death. 

3. Why did the changes take place just at the present time? Mr. Berman 
shows the officially recognized inefficiency of the Juvenile commissions (courts) 
and of the children's homes. But this inefficiency existed from the very be- 
ginning. Another suggestion of Mr. Berman's comes nearer to the truth: The 
reform of the treatment of juvenile offenders is correlated with the attempts to 
restore the family. But this latter movement forms only a small part in the 
general trend of the last few years from utopism to realism; it results, in many 
cases, in restoring older institutions. 

Such is the case with practical Soviet criminology. The most drastic step of 
this kind was the restoration of deportation, which formed an important part 
of the punitive system of the imperial government and was abolished by the 
provisional government on April 26, x917,5 with the high approval of public 
opinion. 

Already on August ro, 1922, deportation (without judicial trial) was restored 
for political offenses. On January 15, 1927, it was introduced “for socially 
dangerous crimes.” A decree of January 10, 1930, made it the ordinary punish- 
ment for major crimes; the Criminal Code of November 22, 1926, was cor- 
respondingly revised. The Correctional Labor Code of August 1, 1933, possesses 
a special chapter on deportation (clauses 100-109) in which four different types 
are foreseen. On the other hand, this code abolished imprisonment as a punitive 
measure; only reformatory colonies of different types were left.7 


4 June 2, 1935. 

5 Collection of Laws of the Provisional Government (Petrograd), I, 407. (In Russian.) 

6 This is perhaps the reason why foreign observers were unable to discover special 
institutions for political offenders (cf. John S. Gillin, **Russia's Criminal Court and 
Penal System,” American Journal of Criminal Law, XXIV (1933-34), 305, n. 5. 

7 This code seems to be unknown to the majority of the investigators of the Soviet 
system of punishment; an exception is presented by the book of M. S. Callcott. 
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Deportation is a much more “realistic” measure than “‘reformatories,”’ which, 
in a country struggling with incredible difficulties, belong rather to the domain 
of utopia. Imprisonment is another realistic measure. It has been restored by 
a decree of August 8, 1936.8 The decree is laconic in expression: Higher tribu- 
nals (not people's courts) are allowed to sentence people to prison “for the most 
dangerous crimes" (not the most dangerous criminals, which would have been 
in accordance with progressive ideas in criminallaw). On the other hand, to be 
sent to prison (without judicial trial) are individuals sentenced to labor camps 
and other reformatory measures, if they do not conform with regulations. 

The tendency is to restore old-fashioned criminal law; with such a law “‘juve- 
nile courts" and all that goes with them are no longer in keeping; therefore the 
“drastic measures" of the year 1935. 

4. One last remark: Mr. Berman says that in the USSR “law is taken more 
seriously than in this country." Such an assertion cannot be left uncontested 
by a student of the legal situation in the Soviet state. There is no country 
where the forms of legality could be more despised than in Soviet Russia. As 
regards the attitude of the government, one small example will be sufficient. 
The decree of March 29, 1935,9 stated that hooligans should be punished with 
prison terms up to five years; but imprisonment, according to the Correctional 
Labor Code of 1933, no longer existed and was restored only in 1936. As re- 
gards the people as a whole, it will be enough to say that the “passive resistance" 
of the Russian peasants against Communist reforms has become proverbial and 
that twice this resistance has forced the government to abolish or mitigate 
laws which were never recognized by the rural population.?° 


N. S. TIMASHEFF 
Harvard University 


REJOINDER 


Professor Timasheff’s article may be conveniently grouped into a central 
thesis and general interpretative comments and exceptions. The thesis that runs 
through the whole article is that communism breeds delinquency and that to 
the degree that capitalism is introduced in the Soviet Union delinguency de- 
clines. To substantiate this thesis Professor Timasheff points to the fact that 
juvenile delinquency declined in the Soviet Union between 1921-29, which he 
refers to as the NEP period, and “I should not be surprised to learn that during 
the last few years, when the Soviet government has again been mitigating 
communism, juvenile delinquency had declined." This thesis would have been 
very instructive if true. It happens to be a well-known fact, for instance, that 

8 Collection of Laws in the Government of the USSR, 1936, N 44, Law N37o. (In 
Russian.) 

9 Collection of Laws of the Government of USSR, 1935, N 14, Law Nx41. (In Russian.) 

19 Cf, my article, loc. cit. 
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the NEP ended in 1924-25 and not in 1929, and that for the second half of the 
last decade conditions had improved and delinquency had declined without 
the NEP. Secondly, what does Professor Timasheff mean by “mitigating com- 
munism”’ in the last few years? Does he mean that the Second Five-Year Plan 
is a return ticket to capitalist economy, private production, and distribution 
in the Soviet Union? Finally, if competitive capitalistic economy-—and that is 
what the NEP was in a very restricted sense—is a cure against crime and 
delinquency, then this problem in the United States should have been long 
solved and forgotten. As it happens, we have both “simon-pure’’ capitalism 
and a good share of crime and delinquency. 

Now as to the specific comments. Aside from the expression “mitigating 
communism” referred to already, Professor Timasheff uses such phrases as 
“utopian to realism," “‘the destruction of the family," and the “restoration of 
the family"-—phrases which, unless qualified properly, are meaningless. For 
instance, what were millions of Russian families like during the “destruction” 
period and what was the “restoration” process like? It is one thing when such 
expressions are used by newspapers and it is another thing when used by a 
scientist. 

Professor Timasheff is surprised to hear that the more recent Soviet juvenile 
delinquents are mostly beznadzornie, or neglected children. All I can offer in 
support of my statement are statistical data (the authenticity of which Pro- 
fessor Timasheff does not question), personal observations in the Soviet courts 
and institutions, and comments from Soviet and foreign student of the subject, 
as well as from lay people in the Soviet Union. This does not mean that in 1935 
there were no bezprizornie, but that negligible as their numbers were, the gov- 
ernment wished to see them disappear—hence their mention in the decrees. 

With regard to the application of “the full letter of the law" of 1935 to 
juvenile delinquents, it would seen that Professor Timasheff did not read my 
statement correctly. For I specifically said that “of the numerous cases which 
the author witnessed in the Moscow courts there was not a single instance of the 
application of the full letter of law to a juvenile." The finding of a case in 
which the law was applied does not, I submit, disprove the correctness of my 
statement or the fact that the full letter of the law is applied to juveniles in 
rare instances. 

Probably the most curious comment in the whole article is that reformatories 
have no place in a country like the Soviet Union where imprisonment and de- 
portation are more "realistic." This is scientifically untrue to say the least. 
Can it be that Professor Timasheff has never heard of the open, self-governing 
communes of which Bolshevo and Lubertze are the outstanding examples? 
Where else in the world have such reform measures been undertaken and 
‘carried through with the success that made these institutions world-famous? 
It has been my fortune in the course of my stay in the Soviet Union to visit 
various types of juvenile and adolescent correctional institutions the like of 
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which we in this country dare only dream about. The reaction of a man like 
Hon. Sanford Bates to Bolshevo is worth nothing. 

How the people in the Soviet Union react toward the law is a matter of fact 
and opinion. That they pay more attention to the law there than we do here 
is, in my opinion, a matter of common knowledge. Whether they do it with 
love or hate is something on which opinion may differ. As for me, I knew the 
old Russia and observed the new and the difference was only too apparent. 
Any impartial student of social and political problems knows how much the 
Russian masses (not to mention the minority groups) had any say in the 
workings of the government under the Csar's autocracy. The situation is 
vastly different now. One need only bear in mind the growth of educational 
and cultural opportunities, universal employment including insurances and 
pensions, the elevation of the position of women to the same level with men, 
and, finally, the granting of equal status to all national minorities most of whom 
were the underdogs under the czars, to appreciate the change toward govern- 
ment and law. In order to achieve these ends there had to be, as there is, the 
widest co-operation in the making and preserving of the laws. To be sure, there 
are still elements within the country (as well as outside of it) who have engaged 
in active as well as in “passive resistance" to the Soviet Union. However, to 
talk of these elements as “the people as a whole" means injecting personal 


sentiment in place of scientific objectivity. 
NATHAN BERMAN 
Jewish Social Service Bureau of Chicago 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH. NEWS 


Social Science Research Council Grants-in-Aid.—Announcement has 
been made of the award of fifty grants-in-aid of research for 1937—38, to 
assist mature scholars in the completion of research projects already well 
under way and to provide for study in economics; statistics; political, so- 
cial and economic history; political science; sociology; cultural anthro- 
pology; social psychology; and social aspects of related disciplines. The 
work will be carried on in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and various countries in Africa and 
South America. 

Applications for grants-in-aid in support of research during the period 
between April r, 1938, and April 1, 1939, must be filed before January 15, 
1938, on forms to be secured from the Secretary for Grants-in-Aid, Social 
Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. Requests 
for application blanks should include a brief statement of the candidate's 
research experience, the nature of the proposed project, and the approxi- 
mate amount of aid required. 

The list of awards for 1937-38 of interest to readers of this Journal 
follows: 

Floyd H. Allport, professor of social and political psychology, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, for a study of the behaviors involved in modern culture and institutions. 

Richard Osborn Cummings, University of Chicago, for a study of the sig- 
nificance of the dizferentiation of urban diet in the United States, 13830-1930. 

Henry David, College of the City of New York, for a study of American 
labor in politics since 1900. _ 

Stanley D. Dodge, associate professor of geography, University of Michigan, 
for a study of the areal limits and of the causes and degree of population decline 
in New England. 

Edgar L. Erickson, associate professor of history, University of Illinois, for 
a study of the indentured East Indian coolie emigration in the British Empire, 
1819-1922. 

Naum Jasny, for a study of the effect of the farm tractor on the competitive 
position of farms of different sizes. 

Joy Paul Guilford, professor of psychology, University of Nebraska, for a 
study of some primary traits of personality by means of factor-analysis methods. 

I3I 
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Abram Lincoln Harris, professor of economics, Howard University, for a 
study of the comparison of the economic ideas of Thorstein Veblen and Karl 
Marx considered as departures from orthodox or classical economic theory. 

F. A. Hermens, assistant professor of economics, Catholic University of 
America, for a study of antiparliamentarian movements. 

Everett C. and Helen MacGill Hughes, McGill University, for a study of 
the impact of industrial and urban life upon French Canadians and their 
culture. 

Charles P. Loomis, senior agricultural economist, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, for a translation of the 1935 edition of Ferdinand Ténnies’ Gemein- 
schaft und Gesellschaft with an interpretation and introduction by the trans- 
lators. 

James C. Malin, associate professor of history, University of Kansas, for 
studies in the adaptation of farm population and agriculture to prairie and 
plains environment in Kansas. 

Joseph Mayer, consultant in sociology, Library of Congress, for a study of 
scientific method and economic thought in relation to modern science, institu- 
tional history, psychology, and sociology. 

Anatole G. Mazour, assistant professor of history, Miami University, for a 
study of the origins of the Russian Revolution. 

Walter F. Willcox, professor of economics, Cornell University, for essays in 
American demography. 


In order to encourage the researches of southern scholars, the Council 
has set aside a special fund for this purpose, and this year will assist seven 
such scholars, Of interest to readers of the Journal is: 


Frank Lawrence Owsley, professor of history, Vanderbilt University, for a 
study of the nonslaveholder of the Old South. 


Social Science Research Council Fellowship Awards for 1937-38.—An- 
nouncement is made of the appointment of thirteen postdoctoral research 
training fellows and twenty predoctoral field fellows. 

The primary purpose of postdoctoral research training fellowships is to 
broaden the research training and equipment of promising young social 
scientists and not to facilitate the completion of research projects or the 
continuation of investigations undertaken as doctoral dissertations. Pro- 
grams of study submitted should provide either for training of an inter- 
disciplinary nature, for advanced training within the applicants’ fields 
of specialization, or for field work or other experiential training intended 
to supplement more formal academic preparation for research. These fel- 
lowships are open to men and women, citizens of the United States or of 
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Canada, who possess the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent in training and 
experience and who are not over thirty-five years of age. The basic stipend 
for a period of twelve months is $1,800 for single fellows and $2,500 for 
married fellows. Supplementary allowances may be made toward the sup- 
port of dependents and for the necessary traveling expenses. Awards are 
usually for twelve months but may be made for any period not exceeding 
two years, The closing date for applications for 1938-39 on blanks to be 
secured from the Fellowship Secretary is February 1, 1938. 

The purpose of the predoctoral field fellowships is to supplement for- 
mal graduate study by opportunities for field work which will assure 
firsthand familiarity with the data of social science not available in the 
classroom or library. The basic stipend attached to these fellowships is 
$1,800 for a period of twelve months, with the possibility of additional 
allowances for travel and other exceptional expenses when necessary. 
The closing date for the receipt of applications for 1938-39 on blanks to 
be secured from the Fellowship Secretary is February 1, 1938, the age 
limit is thirty. These fellowships are open to men and women, citizens 
of the United States or of Canada, who are candidates for the Ph.D. de- 
gree, and who will have completed prior to the end of the academic year 
1937-38 all courses and examinations for which they are eligible before 
completion of the thesis. While it is taken for granted that programs at 
this level will be closely correlated with the applicants’ Ph.D. theses 
plans, the aim of these awards will not be to aid in finishing theses or to 
assist in the collection of data as such but rather to emphasize the oppor- 
tunities for obtaining realistic bases for the dissertation and subsequent 
research, Appointments are from nine to twelve months. 

The awards of predoctoral fellowships for graduate study are designed 
to aid exceptionally promising students of the social sciences to obtain 
research training beginning with the first year of graduate study. They 
are open to men and women, not over twenty-five years on July 1, 1938, 
who have received the Bachelor's degree or will obtain it prior to July r, 
1938, except those who have been in residence as graduate students at any 
institution for more than one semester or its equivalent before that date. 
Appointments will be for the academic year 1938-39; the stipend is $1,000 
plus tuition and an allowance for one round trip between the fellow's 
home and his place of study. The closing date for applications is March 
15, 1938. 

The lists of postdoctoral research training fellowship and predoctoral 
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field fellowship appointees for 1937-38 which are of interest to readers of 
this Journal follow: 


POSTDOCTORAL RESEARCH TRAINING FELLOWS 


Evalyn Anna Clark, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, assistant professor of 
classics, New Jersey College for Women, for study of the development of the 
concept of social atomism. 

Harold E. Driver, Ph.D., University of California, research fellow, depart- 
ment of anthropology, University of California, for study in the United States 
of kinship, social institutions, and language in western North America. 

Harry Schuyler Foster, Ph.D., University of Chicago, assistant professor of 
political science, Ohio State University, for study in Great Britain of the news, 
the public, and the pressure groups in the determination of recent British 
foreign policy. 

Lee S. Greene, Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, supervisor of training in 
public administration, T.V.A. and the University of Tennessee, for study in 
Great Britain and Germany of research techniques used in regional planning. 

Samuel P. Hayes, Jr., Ph.D., Yale, instructor in psychology, Mt. Holyoke 
College, for study in the United States of the psychology of politico-economic 
movements. 

Richard Otto Lang, Ph.D., University of Chicago, associate social statis- 
tician, Central Statistical Board, for study in Great Britain, Germany, and 
Czechoslovakia of the methods employed in the planning, collection, tabula- 
tion, and presentation of population census data and the research undertaken 
to measure their validity and accuracy. 


PREDOCTORAL FIELD FELLOWS 


William R. Bascom, Anthropology, Northwestern University, for study in 
Nigeria of the Yoruba, pointed toward the identification of cultural traits 
which have been retained by New World Negroes. 

Rollin F. Bennett, Economics, Columbia University, for study in New York 
and Washington, D.C., of methods of forecasting used by business men. 

Irvin L. Child, Psychology, Yale University, for study at the Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University, of the relation of psychological conflict to 
cultural conflict in American-born native children of Italian immigrants. 

Ralph H. Danhof, Sociology, University of Michigan, for study in Boulder 
City and The Netherlands of the initiation, development, and maintenance of 
institutions by a newly established community, with special reference to the 
function of social guidance in this process of growth. 

Bela Gold, Economics, Columbia University, for study in the United States 
of theoretical concepts concerned with the structure of production. 

Thomas R. Hall, ITI, Political Science, University of Chicago, for study in 
Moscow of the Soviets of workmen and peasant deputies of the present day. 
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George Kuznets, Psychology, University of California, for study in the 
United States of the techniques of isolation of primary traits. 

James F. Mathias, Jr., Political Science, for study in London of the ad- 
ministrative function of the English law courts in regard to pressing social 
problems. 

Reuben J. Rath, History, Columbia University, for study in Austria of 
post-war nationalism. 


John Guggenheim Memorial Fellowships, 1937.—Since its estab- 
lishment the Foundation has granted funds totaling approximately 
$1,600,000 to assist 761 scholars, writers, composers, and artists to carry 
on their work in the United States and abroad. The fellowships are grant- 
ed for varying periods, long or short, depending on the amount of time 
needed by the fellows for the work they propose. The stipends are de- 
signed to be adequate to their needs. Fellows may go to any part of the 
world where their work can best be done. This year forty will go abroad, 
nineteen will work in the United States, and four will work in both the 
United States and abroad. Among the fellowships granted in 1937 of in- 
terest to sociologists are: 


Melville J. Herskovits, professor of anthropology, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, who will write a book on primitive economics. 

Dr. Edward D. Andrews, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, an authority on the 
American communal sect of Shakers, who will prepare a history of their religious 
arts. 

Dr. Donald K. Adams, assistant professor of psychology at Duke University, 
who will attempt to formulate a comprehensive theory of the structure and 
growth of mind and its testing by application to the data and problems of child 
psychology. 

Dr. Harwood L. Childs, associate professor of politics at Princeton Uni- 
versity, who will make a study of labor and capital in German politics. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund.—Forty-nine fellowships awards for 1937-38 
have been announced by the Foundation. These awards are made under 
two categories: (a) to Negroes and (b) to white southerners who wish 
to work on some problem distinctive to the South and who expect to make 
their careers in the South. The fellowships under both categories are not 
restricted to any special subject or activity and are intended to provide 
opportunities for advanced study or special experience to men and wom- 
en between the ages of twenty-two and thirty-five who have already 
given evidence of exceptional ability. Candidates must have completed 
their general college course or give evidence of maturity and preparation 
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which may be regarded as its equivalent. The awards average $1,500 
for a full year's work. 

The Committee on Fellowships consists of Mr. Edwin R. Embree, 
president of the Fund; Dr. W. W. Alexander, of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration; Dr. Charles S. Johnson, of Fisk University; and Mr. Henry 
Allen Moe, secretary of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion. Awards are made once a year. Applications for the academic year 
1938-39 will be received, by Raymond Paty, director for fellowships, 
at 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, any time before January r5, 1938. 

Awards that are of interest to readers of this Journal include: 


TO NEGROES 


Horace R. Cayton, Chicago, for studies in sociology and statistics at the 
University of Chicago. 

William H. Dean, Jr., Atlanta University, for study of the economic factors 
in regional migration and the growth of cities, at Harvard University. 

John G. St. Clair Drake, Dillard University, for studies in social anthropology 
at Fisk University and the University of Chicago. 

John H. Franklin, Fisk University, for research in recent social and in- 
tellectual history of America, at Harvard University. 

Giles A. Hubert, Fisk University, for study of agriculture and farm organiza- 
tion in Denmark. 

Mary A. Morton, Howard University, for study of psychological factors in 
the learning process, at the University of Chicago. 

Mrs. Bonita G. H. Valien, Atlanta University, for study in sociology at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Preston Valien, Atlanta University, for study in sociology at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Harry J. Walker, Fisk University, for sociological study of a southern com- 
munity, in collaboration with a white student, the study to be under the general 
direction of Duke University. 


TO WHITE SOUTHERNERS 


Gould Beech, Montgomery, Alabama, for study of sociology and economics 
at the University of North Carolina. 

Harrington C. Brearley, professor of sociology at Clemson College, South 
Carolina, for study of nature and sources of race conflict, at the University of 
London. 

Ina C. Brown, Texas, for study at the University of Chicago of the history 
of race attitudes of English-speaking peoples. 

L. Paris Brown, Carthage, Mississippi, for study of delinquency and crime, 
at the University of Chicago. 
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Lewis C. Copeland, Houston, Texas, for study at Duke University of the 
influence of race on the social structure of a southern community. 

James Dombrowski, Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, Tennessee, for 
study of the influences of industrialization on a typical county of the Appalachian 
Mountains. 

Mrs. Margaret Jarman Hagood, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, for studies in 
sociology and statistics at the University of North Carolina. 

Mildred R. Mell, acting dean of Shorter College, Rome, Georgia, for so- 
ciological study at the University of North Carolina. 


Columbia University.—In connection with a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation for a study of the psychological factors in history, govern- 
ment, law, economics, business, education, and social work, there are 
available three posts in the Division of Psychology of the Institute of 
Educational Research, Teachers College, Columbia University. Professor 
Edward L. Thorndike makes the following statement concerning this in- 
vestigation of human nature and the social order: 


Itis agreed by competent thinkers that our knowledge and control of human 
nature and institutions should be advanced rapidly in order that we may make 
proper use of our knowledge and control of physical forces. One promising line 
of advance is along the border lines between psychology and the more specialized 
sciences of man—economics, business, law, government, sociology, and educa- 
tion. For example, if able thinkers can master the relevant facts, principles, and 
methods of psychology, economics, and business, or of psychology, government, 
and law, and can be given time to work with them, they should make dis- 
coveries important for theory and practice. There is a vast body of fact about 
human nature known to students of history, law, government, economics, and 
business which should invigorate and broaden psychology, and, conceivably, 
revolutionize certain parts of it. The last fifty years have developed in psy- 
chology a substantial science of human abilities and interests, their original 
nature, variability, and modificability, which should be illuminating and pro- 
ductive when applied to certain problems in economics, government, etc. The 
plan of our investigation is to attack, one after another, specific problems along 
these lines and solve them, or contribute to their solution, in so far as the co- 
operation of facts, principles, and methods from the related fields can do so. 


Candidates should have the Doctor's degree in history, economics, 
government, sociology, and anthropology or psychology. They should 
have abilities and interests qualifying them to advance knowledge of the 
sclence of man by combining factors and methods of biology and psy- 
chology with those available in the social sciences. They will be expected 
to work under the direction of Professor Thorndike for the benefit of the 
inquiry as a whole; but each worker will be given full credit for his work 
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in any reports of the inquiry. It is expected that the apprenticeship will 
afford desirable training for research, teaching, and public service. 

The man or woman appointed will receive a salary of $1,800 for the 
first year with advances to $2,000, or more, if reappointed for a second 
year. He will have vacations amounting to six weeks and leaves of ab- 
sence to attend scientific meetings. Persons desiring to become candi- 
dates should write to Professor Thorndike for a formal application blank 
for scientific assistantship in the Division of Psychology, Institute of 
Educational Research, Teachers College, Columbia University. Applica- 
tions will be received until July 1; appointments will be made soon there- 
after, and the work will begin in September. 


University of Michigan.—Ihe Michigan Juvenile Delinquency Infor- 
mation Service announces that two assistantships for research in juvenile 
delinquency with stipends of five hundred dollars and field expenses are 
available for next year. Graduate students with training in sociology are 
eligible for appointment. References should be sent before July rg to 
Michigan Juvenile Delinquency Information Service, Room 307, Haven 
Hall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Scholarships for study in Chile.—This year the Chilean government 
offered scholarships to each of the American republics for study at the 
summer school of the University of Chile during the month of January. 
The two scholarships offered to the United States are to be renewed for 
next year, and the Carnegie Endowment has agreed to offer again the 
$500 stipend to cover the cost of travel to Chile and return. For further 
information apply to the Institute of International Education, 2 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York City. ' 


American Association of University Professors —The Carnegie Corpo- 
ration has made a grant of sixteen thousand dollars to finance the study 
of co-ordinating the administration of the library with the educational 
program of the college, to be directed by Dr. H. Branscomb, of Duke 
University. 


American Youth Commission.—The following statement of principles 
was adopted by the commission at its meeting May 11, 1937: 


x. It being understood that young people should receive formal education or 
training at least until the age of sixteen, the Commission accepts the principle 
that society has a further, peculiar, and increasing responsibility for the 
education, welfare, and development of young people up to the age at which 
they may be able to enter gainful occupations 
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2. "An education for the common life," with a core of common materials for 
all, but adapted to the varying abilities and aptitudes of youth, should be 
the basis for the formal educational program. From the end of the period of 
formal education to the age of twenty-one the responsibility may be met by 
less formal and more flexible means. After the age of twenty-one the respon- 
sibibty of society may become a special part of its relation to adults gen- 
erally. It is obvious that the time must come when the individual accepts 
the primary responsibility for his own education and welfare. Economic and 
other conditions affect this period. Under existing conditions the ages sug- 
gested above are believed to be proper 

3. The problems arising out of the acceptance of these principles are: (a) the 
necessity of building new curriculums in the schools and the organization of 
the educational system to meet modern needs; (5) the creation of appropriate 
agencies for less formal training; and (c) the financing of the program. 


Communications should be addressed to the Commission, Arthur L. 
Brandon, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


Bureau of the Census.—The Census Advisory Committee has been re- 
constituted with the following membership: Paul T. Cherington, Chering- 
ton, Roper and Wood, New York; Frederick C. Mills, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Frederick Dewhurst, Twentieth Century Fund, New York; Mur- 
ray R. Benedict, Giannini Foundation of Agricultural Economics, Los 
Angeles; R. E. Chaddock, Columbia University; and William F. Ogburn, 
University of Chicago. Formerly the Census Advisory Committee was 
constituted from membership in the American Economic Association and 
the American Statistical Association, but under the new organization its 
membership is wholly from the American Statistical Association but se- 
lected in such manner that the different interests of the social sciences are 
represented. The Committee is now planning for the work of the Census 
of 1940, out of which will come, of course, extensive social data invaluable 
for sociological research. 


Central Statistical Board.—The existence of the Central Statistical 
Board has recently been threatened as a result of difficulties with its 
budget. Its proposed appropriation of $174,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 3o, 1938, was approved by the Bureau of the Budget and by the 
House of Representatives but was stricken out entirely in the Senate. 
In conference committee of the two houses half of the item was restored 
namely, $87,000. The Board, first established by executive order in 1933, 
was recreated in 1935 “to plan and promote the improvement, develop- 
ment, and co-ordination of, and the elimination of duplication in, sta- 
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tistical services carried on by or subject to the supervision of the federal 
government, and, so far as may be practicable, of other statistical services 
in the United States." The president of the American Sociological Society, 
among many other friends of the Board, has expressed vigorous support 
of its work and has called attention in letters addressed to the Board and 
to other Washington officials to the importance for social science of main- 
taining its activities unimpaired. 


Children’s Bureau, United States Depariment of Labor.—The three sta- 
tistical services of the Children's Bureau have been consolidated in a Di- 
vision of Statistical Research with Robert J. Myers, director. Dr. Eliza- 
beth C. Tandy, of the general statistical division of the Children's Bu- 
reau, will be assistant director of the new division. The general statisti- 
cal work of the Division includes the planning, tabulating, and analyzing 
of statistical studies undertaken in connection with the programs of other 
divisions and the collection and tabulation of current statistical reports 
from state and local officials in charge of issuance of employment certifi- 
cates to children and from juvenile courts handling delinquency and de- 
pendency cases. 'The work of the social statistics unit of the division, in 
charge of Frances M. Welch, handles reports from agencies in the group 
of co-operating cities upon local, public, and private social services in 
twenty-one fields relating to child welfare. The statistical work on child 
growth and development, in charge of Dr. Rachel M. Jenss, is undertaken 
in connection with the programs of the Division of Research in Child 
Development. 

New studies undertaken by the Children's Bureau include: (1) A study 
of adoption records of departments of public welfare in ten states to de- 
termine the effectiveness of state programs for safeguarding the interests 
of children in adoption proceedings. (2) A study of children born out of 
wedlock during 1935 in Baltimore to evaluate the results of the Maryland 
Jaw which prohibits the separation of a child under six months of age 
from his mother, except under certain conditions. (3) A study of fetal 
neonatal and maternal deaths in the District of Columbia, which is being 
made in co-operation with the Department of Health, the Committee on 
Material Care of the District Medical Society, and a number of hospitals 
which have permitted access to their records. (4) A study of premature 
infants in co-operation with the obstetric and pediatric departments of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital, covering all premature infants born in that 
hospital during the period of the study. A follow-up clinic for all these 
prematurely born infants has been developed. Through this study it is 
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hoped (a) to determine the value of various types of treatment of pre- 
maturely born infants in order to reduce the high mortality rate of these 
infants and (D) to work out various problems in relation to growth in the 
fetal and neonatal periods. 


Co-ordinating Committee of the Central Statistical Board and Works Prog- 
ress Administration——To insure the technical soundness of proposed 
W.P.A. projects of a statistical, survey, or research character, there was 
established in May, 1935, by the Central Statistical Board and the Works 
Progress Administration, a Co-ordinating Committee to review such pro- 
posed projects. Initially, the volume of projects submitted to the Com- 
mittee for review and technical consultation was so great that its activities 
were confined chiefly to eliminating projects which were so unsound as to 
endanger professional standards of work. Poorly planned projects and 
those which, because of inadequate provision for supervision or other rea- 
sons, did not promise satisfactory results were disapproved. In 1937 the 
number of projects requiring review by the Committee has decreased con- 
siderably, and attention can now be directed to a more positive objective 
—that of discovering the most desirable projects from the standpoint of 
broad research needs. 

To this end, a subcommittee has been established within the Co-ordi- 
nating Committee to review its experience and to explore specific re- 
search needs, with the view to formulating a selected list of projects which 
wil not only provide employment for W.P.A. labor but also improve 
basic information necessary to research and administration. In connec- 
tion with this undertaking, the Co-ordinating Committee, through its act- 
ing chairman, Dr. Stuart A. Rice, has addressed a letter to the Science 
Advisory Committee of the National Resources Committee asking its 
co-operation in enlisting the interest of scientific and professional groups 
in utilizing the work program as an aid to research. It is contemplated 
that consideration will be given to such factors as the number of agencies 
interested in the information to be secured, the urgency of the need for 
the information, and the possibility of operation with personnel on relief 
rolls. Those types of projects which appear to be common to the needs 
of many agencies and applicable in many localities will be recommended 
to the Co-ordinating Committee as basic to the development of standard 
working procedures. Those projects of an experimental character which 
require the sponsorship and supervision of specialized research bodies will 
also be considered. 
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The Fourth Census of Religious Bodies.—The Bureau of the Census has 
taken three censuses of religious bodies, covering the years 1906, 1916, 
and 1926, and is now taking the fourth for the year 1936. The census of 
1926 covered 212 denominations and 226,718 churches. The questions on 
the present schedule include the total number of church members by sex, 
the number of church members under thirteen years of age, the number 
and value of church edifices, and the debt on the same. Church expendi- 
tures are to be shown in greater detail than ever before, being itemized as 
follows: pastor’s salary; other salaries, repairs, and improvements; pay- 
ments on church debt, excluding interest; local relief and charity; all other 
current expenditures, including interest; home missions; foreign missions; 
amount sent to general headquarters; other purposes. The numbers of 
officers, teachers, and pupils in church schools are to be given, distin- 
guishing Sunday schools, summer-vacation Bible schools, weekday reli- 
gious schools, and parochial schools. A new question in this census asks 
for the average church attendance per Sunday. 

In the preparation of the schedule the Bureau consulted the American 
Association of Statisticians of Religious Bodies, the International Council 
of Religious Education, and many individuals representing large religious 
denominations. The schedules are now being sent out, and the returns 
are coming in. It is expected that the data will be tabulated and the re- 
ports published before the end of the year 1938. 


Studies in Social Aspects of the Depresston.—The Social Science Re- 
search Council Committee consisting of William F. Ogburn, University 
of Chicago, chairman; Shelby M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation; 
and Malcolm M. Willey, University of Minnesota, has completed its 
work on “Studies in Social Aspects of the Depression" under the director- 
ship of Samuel A. Stouffer, University of Chicago. Thirteen monographs 
have been prepared for distribution. The monographs seek to indicate 
some of the important social problems growing out of the impact of the 
depression, to explore the types of data available for the study of these 
problems, and to indicate points at which any data need to be collected 
or at which further research is required. No studies were made specifically 
in the fields of economics or government. The complete series of mono- 
graphs will be available by the end of the summer and may be purchased 
through the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York. A list of the authors and titles follows: 

Research Memorandum on Crime in the Depression. THORSTEN SELLIN, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 
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Research Memorandum on Education in the Depression. EDUCATIONAL POLI- 
CIES COMMISSION. 

Research Memorandum on the Family in the Depression. SAMUEL A. STOUR- 
FER, University of Chicago, and Paur F. Lazarsretp, Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Newark, assisted by A. J. JAFFE. 

Research Memorandum on Internal Migration in the Depression. WARREN S. 
THOMPSON, Scripps Foundation, Miami University. 

Research Memorandum on Minority Peoples in the Depression. DONALD R. 
Youne, University of Pennsylvania. 

Research Memorandum on Reading Habits in the Depression. DOUGLAS 
Waptes, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago. 

Research Memorandum on Recreation in the Depression. Jesse F. STEINER, 
University of Washington. 

Research Memorandum on Religion in the Depression. SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE, 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Research Memorandum on Rural Life in the Depression, Dwicut SANDERSON, 
Cornell University. 

Research Memorandum on Secial Aspects of Consumption in the Depression. 
Ro ann S. Varre, University of Minnesota, assisted by HELEN G. CANOVXER. 

Research Memorandum on Social Aspects of Health in the Depression. SELWYN 
D. Corrins, Office of Statistical Investigations, U.S. Public Health Service, and 
CLARK TiBBiTTS, Operating Council, U.S. Public Health Inventory, assisted by 
ARCH B. CLARK and ELEANOR L. RICHIE. 

Research Memorandum on Social Aspects of Relief Policies in the Depression. 
R. Crype Warre, University of Chicago, and Mary K. WmrirE, Chicago 
Council of Social Agencies. 

Research Memorandum on Social Work in the Depression. F. Stuart CHAPIN, 
University of Minnesota, and Stuart A. QUEEN, Washington University. 


Youth Survey of the Welfare Council of New York City.—This survey 
has been conducted with the assistance of the W.P.A. and at the request 
of welfare organizations dealing with the problems of the city’s youth. It 
is unique in that it is the only city-wide census or sample survey conducted 
in New York City in which information was obtained regarding the reli- 
gious affiliation of the population or a segment thereof. The survey was 
conducted by visiting each hundredth residential address recorded on a 
previous complete survey undertaken for a different purpose and inter- 
viewing every person within specified ages found living at the selected 
addresses who could be located and who was able and willing to give the 
information desired. This procedure insured so far as possible a genuine 
representation of all social, economic, racial, and cultural groups in the 
sample of 9,041 young men and women between sixteen and twenty-four 
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years of age. The inquiry as to religious affiliation was in terms of the 
religious community with which the young person felt himself to belong 
or which he felt best represented his religio-cultural background. In this 
sense, 49 per cent of the interviewed youth reported themselves as Roman 
Catholic, 31 per cent Jewish, and 18 per cent as Protestant. Only one- 
half of r per cent disclaimed any connection with any religious group. 
The entire sample follows closely the color and nationality of the popula- 
tion of like ages in New York City as shown by the 1930 Census. 


Harvard. Universiby.—P. A. Sorokin is completing the fourth volume 
of Social and Cultural Dynamics. Yn co-operation with Clarence Q. Berger, 
he is proceeding with a monograph on Human Behavior Viewed from the 
Standpoint of Time Budgets. The material for this study consists of some 
10,000 detailed time budgets kept by some roo persons over a varying pe- 
riod of time. In these sheets every action is listed, with length of time 
for each one, personal motives, and a detailed description of the activities 
spent alone and in association with others. In the latter case, there is a 
specification of the associates and the respective social groups to which 
they belong. Likewise, if the activity consisted of conversation, the main 
topics are specified. The schedules compare the prediction of the next 
day's activities as made by the person filling out the time budget to the 
actual activities of the next day. 

C. C. Zimmerman is continuing his investigation of Massachusetts 
communities from the standpoint of the differential reaction of various 
communities to the depression and from that of the general differences 
between their reactions to the present depression as compared with all 
others since settlement. Four stranded industrial towns are also included, 
where the problem of social security is important. During the summer he 
will be engaged in a study of the social background of an English village 
in a co-operative analysis with R. L. Schanck, a social psychologist of the 
Harvard department of psychology. 

James Ford is engaged upon a study of “Public Methods of Dealing 
with Social Misfits.” 

Talcott Parsons expects to conclude his study of "Informal Institu- 
tional Control in the Medical Profession." McGraw-Hill Book Company 
plans to publish shortly his volume on Sociological Theory dealing mainly 
with the theories of Pareto, Max Weber, Durkheim, Simmel, Marshall, 
and Tónnies. 

Dr. Edward P. Hutchinson, as a member of the Social Science Research 
Council Committee on Migration, is preparing a report on the demograph- 
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ic aspects of migration. A study of the case-finding program of the Massa- 
chusetts Division of Tuberculosis is being prepared for publication in co- 
operation with Dr. Alton S. Pope, director of the Division. Dr. Hutchin- 
son is also engaged in an investigation of “Illness and Unemployment in 
Boston," an analysis of data collected in the Boston Health Census of 
I934, and is undertaking an investigation over a long period of time of 
“Uniformities of Methods in the Social Sciences." 

Dr. Robert K. Merton has completed a volume on Science, Technology, 
and Society in Seventeenth-Century England. It wil be published shortly 
as a monograph in the Osiris history of science series, the complement to 
Isis, both of which are edited by Dr. George Sarton. Dr. Merton is at 
present making a sociological study of the institutional pattern, attitudes, 
and sentiments involved in friendship. 

Dr. N. S. Timasheff is completing his comprehensive monograph on 
Sociology of Law. 

Mr. J. W. Boldyreff is completing his vast study of “Certain Aspects 
of Cultural Dynamics and of Epicurean-Stoic Adaptation” in the history 
of all mankind, in all countries. He took the Encyclopaedia Britannica as 
the basis of his study computing all the names mentioned in it, together 
with the number of lines given each name, and then statistically and logi- 
co-historically classified them according to their specialty, country, time, 
etc., and in this way obtained one of the fullest sets of data for the purpose 
of a study of social and cultural dynamics. 

Mr. N. B. De Nood is completing his monographic study on the Chris- 
tian Science movement from sociological and psychological standpoints. 


NOTES 


District of Columbia Sociological Society.—The Society held nine meet- 
ings during the year. Its speakers and their subjects at its two last meet- 
ings were: C. C. Taylor, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, “Sociology 
on the Spot"; and Halbert L. Dunn, Federal Bureau of Vital Statistics, 
“Some Implications of Statistics for Sociologists.” 


American Association for the Advancement of Science.—The one hun- 
dredth meeting of the Association is being held June 21—26 in Denver. 
In view of this anniversary, Section K (Social and Economic Sciences) 
has invited the participation of its affiliated societies. The organizations 
participating in the Denver meeting are the American Sociological So- 
ciety, the American Statistical Association, the Econometric Society, 
Pi Gamma Mu, and the Sociological Research Association. The Socio- 
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logical Research Association is sponsoring two sessions. The first is under 
the chairmanship of Stuart A. Rice, vice-president for Section K and 
chairman of the Central Statistical Board, with a paper by Carl Snyder, 
formerly statistician of the New York Federal Reserve Bank on “New 
Foundations for an Economic Science." The topic of the second meeting 
is "Measuring Public Opinion," with a paper by George Gallup of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, and discussion by Louis H. Bean, 
Department of Agriculture; Harold F. Gosnell, University of Chicago; 
and Claude Robinson, author of Straw Votes. 


International Population Congress.—YThe Fourth General Assembly of 
the International Union for the Scientific Investigation of Population 
Problems will meet in Paris on July 26 in connection with the Congress 
organized by the French National Committee. The Population Association 
of America, through its Research Committee, which is also the American 
National Committee of the International Union, is sending the following 
delegates: O. E. Baker, Joseph V. DePorte, Harold F. Dorn, Louis I. 
Dublin, H. P. Fairchild, Carter Goodrich, Norman E. Himes, Clyde V. 
Kiser, C. E. Lively, Frank A. Lorimer, Alfred J. Lotka, Frank W. Note- 
stein, Frederick Osborn, Raymond Pearl, Frederick F. Stephan, S. A. 
Stouffer, Warren S. Thompson, Leon E. Truesdel, P. K. Whelpton, 
Robert M. Woodbury, and T. J. Woofter, Jr. Adequate representation 
of American scholars on this occasion has been made possible by two 
grants of $2,500 each from the Milbank Memorial Fund and from the 
Carnegie Corporation toward the expenses of the delegation. 


Midwestern Conference on Rural Population Research.—The depart- 
ment of rural sociology of the University of Missouri, co-operating with 
the Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, conducted a two- 
day conference in April. The various rural-population research projects 
now in progress were reviewed, and studies for the immediate future, such 
as population composition, rural-population migration, and regional- 
population research were considered. The Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Life was represented by Drs. C. C. Taylor, B. Youngblood, 
Conrad Taeuber, and O. E. Baker. There was a total attendance of fifty, 
representing the experiment stations of the midwestern states. A com- 
mittee on research policy, Dr. C. E. Lively, Ohio State University, chair- 
man, presented a report as a basis for research in rural population. Pro- 
ceedings of the conference are being prepared for publication. 
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National Planning Conference.—Organizations participating in the 
Conference held in Detroit, June 1-3, included the American City Plan- 
ning Institute, the American Planning and Civic Association, the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials, and the National Economic and Social 
Planning Association. Among the speakers were Frederick Osborn, Popu- 
lation Association of America, “The Human Wealth of the United 
States”; Philip A. Parsons, Oregon State Planning Board, “Rural County 
Planning"; and Louis Wirth, University of Chicago, “Modes of Living." 


Seminar in Mexico.—The Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America is presenting the twelfth annual seminar in Mexico in 
Cuernavaca and Mexico City, July 8-28. The faculty includes: on the 
ethnology of Mexico, Dr. Robert E. Redfield, University of Chicago; on 
the economics of Mexico, Dr. Chester Lloyd Jones, University of Wis- 
consin; on the social pattern of Mexico, Dr. Federico Bach of Mexico; on 
the international relations of the Americas, Dr. Phillips Bradley, Amherst 
College, Charles Thomson, Foreign Policy Association, and Enrique S. 
de Lozada, formerly professor of international Jaw in the University of 
La Paz, Bolivia. 


Bucknell University.—BAnnouncement is made by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company of the publication of Introductory Sociology by Robert H. Suth- 
erland, Bucknell University, and Julian W. Woodward, Cornell Uni- 
versity. | 


University of California.—Visiting professors for the summer quarter 
include: Dr. Carl Kelsey, University of Pennsylvania; Samuel C. Kohs, 
director of the department of social technology, Graduate School for 
Jewish Social Work; and Ralph Linton, University of Wisconsin. 


Universily of Chicago.—Robert E. Park will visit Brazil and England 
during the summer. In Brazil he will confer with Donald Pierson, who is 
making a study of race relations under the auspices of the University's 
Social Science Research Committee. 

S. A. Stouffer will be in Europe during the latter part of the summer. 

Grace Coyle, Western Reserve University; Neva Deardorff, Social 
Welfare Council, New York City; and Lewis Meriam, Brookings Insti- 
tute, will give courses in the School of Social Service Administration dur- 
ing the summer quarter. 


University of Colorado.—Professors from other institutions teaching 
during the summer are: Earle E. Eubank, University of Cincinnati; Nor- 
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man E. Himes, Colgate University; Charles T. Loram, chairman and di- 
rector of graduate studies, department of race relations, Yale University; 
Lewis E. Meador, Drury College; and Stuart A. Queen, Washington 
University. 


Columbia University—Rural Trends during the Depression Years, by 
Edmund deS. Brunner and Irving Lorge, has just been published by the 
Columbia University Press. The study has been based in a large part on 
the third consecutive survey of 140 village-centered rural communities. 
It is a joint project of the Council for Research in the Social Sciences of 
Columbia University and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Professor Brunner is leaving in June to lecture in the state universities 
of Australia. He will resume his activities at Columbia University in 
February, 1938. 


Barnard College, Columbia University.—According to the New York 
Times of May 17: 

A group of thirty-seven students at Barnard College, who are interested in 
sociology, were represented by two students at an interview with Dean Virginia 
C. Gildersleeve on the possibility of enlarging courses and adding professors 
in the sociology department. In a letter to the Barnard Bulletin, the college 
newspaper, four students wrote as follows: 

“We feel that the sociology department has not kept pace with the rapid 
development of this social science. While it is true that economics and sociology 
are closely related and while our economics professors have been generous with 
their time and advice for our work, we feel that the present status of sociology 
warrants its setup as a department, with its own student advisers and its own 
major meetings." 

At present there are five courses in sociology, with graduate courses open to 
qualified Seniors. Extra courses would necessitate the addition of full-time 
professors to the faculty, since there is only one full-time professor with two 
part-time faculty members. The students also expressed the hope that Fresh- 
men would be allowed to study a first-year course in sociology. Students at the 
present time must begin their study of this subject in their Sophomore year. 


In another communication suggestions were offered as to the subject 
matter of additional courses: 

“We might with great advantage study the patterns of urban culture, the 
attitude of the different races and nationalities toward their new country and 
toward one another, the sociology of religion as illustrated by various groups 
almost at our very doorstep. We would suggest as other valuable courses the 
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subjects of population problems and of social deviations. We recommend again 
the complete separation of the economics and sociology departments." 


Duke University—The departments of sociology at the University of 
North Carolina and at Duke University plan to co-operate in certain 
fields of teaching and research. As a beginning of such co-operation, 
Ernest R. Groves, University of North Carolina, has been invited to give, 
in Duke University the second semester of next year, a course on *Mar- 
riage and the Family." Professor Groves has accepted the invitation, 
and his work in Duke University will begin next February. 

Guy Vaughn Price, Teachers College of Kansas City, is teaching in 
the summer session. 


George Washington University.—The second annual anniversary of the 
Lester F. Ward Sociological Society was marked by a Founder’s Banquet, 
April 15, 1937, in Washington. Dr. Nels Anderson, director of the Labor 
Relief of the Works Progress Administration, and formerly professor of 
sociology at Columbia University, was guest speaker of the evening with 
the topic, Public Administration in the Field of Social Problems." The 
inauguration ceremony for the newly elected officers of the Society was 
conducted by Dean Henry Gratton Doyle, of Columbia College, George 
Washington University. 

Honorary members of the Society and speakers who have addressed 
the Society during the past year include Arthur D. Call, delegate of the 
Brown University Club of Washington and editor of World Affairs; T. W. 
Stanton, former chief geologist of the U.S. Geological Survey; Ernest W. 
Burgess, University of Chicago; Ralph E. Turner of the In-Service Train- 
ing Division of the Social Security Board; E. Franklin Frazier, Howard 
University; and Miss Sarah E. Simons, niece of Lester F. Ward. 


Harvard University-—The Commonwealth Fund announces the pub- 
lication of Later Criminal Careers by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. This 
volume records the activities of the group of former prisoners, first ob- 
served in 500 Criminal Careers, through a second five-year span after the 
expiration of reformatory sentence. 

Professor Willard Waller, Pennsylvania State College, is visiting pro- 
fessor during the summer session. 


Heidelberg College.—On June 16 the college conferred the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Literature upon Professor Jesse F. Steiner, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 
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University of Illinois.—Dr. Hans Speier, graduate faculty of political 
and social science, New School of Social Research, New York City, is 
offering courses in general sociology and in social classes during the 
summer session. 


University of Kansas.—The Macmillan Company announces the pub- 
lication of The Daily Newspaper in America, by Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, 
associate professor of sociology. This 797-page work relates the natural 
history of the daily newspaper as a communication instrument to the 
social history of the United States from the eighteenth century to date. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Briant Lee wife of Dr. Lee, has just completed her Ph.D. 
degree in sociology at Yale University. Her dissertation is entitled 
Eminent Women: A Cultural Study. 

Miss Esther Twente, for the past three years superintendent of relief, 
of the Kansas Emergency Relief Administration, has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology and social work. 

Loren C. Eiseley, Harrison Fellow in the department of anthropology, 
University of Pennsylvania, has been appointed assistant professor of 
anthropology and sociology. In addition to teaching courses in anthro- 
pology and sociology, Mr. Eiseley will conduct archeological research in 
the state. 

The Kansas Conference of Social Work held its annual meeting with 
over 300 in attendance in Lawrence, April 22-24, with the University of 
Kansas acting as host. A two-day institute preceded the conference. 
E. L. Kirkpatrick, University of Wisconsin, and Agnes VanDriel, Social 
Security Board, Washington, D.C., were guest speakers at the meeting. 

W. C. Smith of William Jewell College will teach in the summer session. 


University of Kentucky.—Professor B. O. Williams, of Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, will teach courses in rural sociology during the summer 
school. l 


Louisiana State University.—Dr. O. E. Baker, of the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Life, United States Department of Agriculture, 
will teach in the short course for extension workers during the summer 
session. He will collaborate with T. Lynn Smith on a course in rural 
population problems. 

T. Lynn Smith has been appointed head of the department of sociology 
succeeding Dean Fred C. Frey of the College of Arts and Sciences, who 
will continue teaching sociology. 
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University of Michigan.—At its one-hundredth anniversary celebra- 
tion, the University on June 19 conferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters on Robert E. Park. Dr. Park graduated from 
the University fifty years ago. 


Michigan State College.—D xr. Noel P. Gist, University of Kansas, is 
teaching during the summer session. 


University of Minnesota.—The final report of the Committee on the 
Police Training Project, of which George B. Vold was chairman, has been 
completed and has been published by the University under the title of 
Survey of Police Training. 


University of North Carolina.—Visiting professor for the summer ses- 
sion is Fred R. Voder, State College of Washington. Professor Yoder will 
teach courses in introduction to sociology and in social progress and social 
values. 


Northwestern University—Mrs. Katharine Ranck, acting director, de- 
partment of social service, Institute for Juvenile Research, is giving a 
course in principles of social case work during the summer session. 


Oberlin College—Professor L. Guy Brown, of the University of 
Missouri, has been appointed professor of sociology and will assume his 
duties in the autumn, after his return from his European trip. 


University of Oregon.—Charles N. Reynolds, Stanford University, is 
teaching during the summer quarter. 


Pennsylvania State College.—Kingsley Davis, of Clark University, has 
been appointed associate professor of sociology to succeed Willard 
Waller. 

Dr. Lloyd Allen Cook, Ohio State University, is teaching courses in 
criminology and in the study of society during the summer. 


Pennsylvania State Teachers College-—W. Paul Carter has received an. 
appointment, effective in the autumn, 1937, as professor of sociology, and 
will teach economics and sociology. 


University of Southern California.—Lecturers during the summer ses- 
sion include: Henry Miller Busch, professor of sociology and head of the 
division of social sciences, Cleveland College, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity; Arthur D. Greenleigh, director of the Bureau of Indigent Relief, 
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Department of Charities, County of Los Angeles; M. F. Nimkoff, Buck- 
nell University; and Elwood Street, Catholic University of America. 


Southern Methodist University.—Yhe first issue of the second volume of 
Studies in Sociology is devoted to The Gang Boy in Texas. This study, 
written by Haskell M. Miller, M.A., is based upon two Masters’ theses 
and utilizes data gathered from interviews with 301 gang boys in Dallas 
and Denton. 


Stanford University.—Jesse F. Steiner, University of Washington, is 
conducting classes during the summer session. 


Syracuse University. —Erank A. Ross of Columbia University has ac- 
cepted an appointment as professor and head of the department of 
sociology. 


University of Texas.—H. E. Moore, University of North Carolina, and 
J. H. Burma, Whitewright Public Schools, are visiting lecturers for the 
summer. 


University of Utah.—Exrle Fiske Young, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, is teaching during the summer session. 


Vanderbilt University —The Ronald Press announces that the book The 
Family is in preparation by Ernest T. Krueger, professor of sociology. 


Washington University.—Faxrar and Rinehart announces that Social 
Control, by L. L. Bernard, will appear during the summer, 1937. 


University of Washington.—Professor Charles E. Gehlke, Western Re- 
serve University, is teaching courses in social statistics and in methods 
and problems of social research during the summer. 

Calvin F. Schmid, University of Minnesota, has accepted an appoint- 
ment in the department of sociology. 


West Virginia Universiby.—Dr. C. R. Hofer, Michigan State College, 
is visiting professor during the summer session. 


William Jewell College.—Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
announce the publication of Americans in Process: A Study of Our 
Citizens of Oriental Ancestry, by William C. Smith. 


University of Wisconsin.—Howard Becker of Smith College has been ap- 
pointed professor of sociology. 
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Yale University—On May 29 a banquet, under the auspices of the 
Sumner Club, was held in New Haven to pay honor to Albert G. Keller 
on the occasion of the thirtieth anniversary of his appointment as 
professor of the science of society at Yale University. Of the eighty 
prominent men and women in attendance, forty have received their 
Doctor.of Philosophy degree at Yale under his supervision. At this time 
there was presented to Dr. Keller a volume written especially in his honor, 
edited by Professor George P. Murdock, consisting of twenty-six articles 
based on original investigations in conformity with the principles of 
sociology of William Graham Sumner. Professor Keller, a member of the 
Yale faculty since 1899, is the first to hold the chair established at Yale 
in 1932 in honor of William Graham Sumner. When Sumner died in 
1910, it fell to Professor Keller to take over the department of sociology, 
as well as to systematize an enormous quantity of notes and first drafts 
of articles and essays which Sumner had left to his colleague. Seventeen 
years later the four-volume work The Science of Society, begun by Sumner, 
and carried through by Keller, was published. 

Edward Sapir who is not in residence in 1937-38 will spend the year 
as visiting professor of anthropology in Yenching University, Peiping, 
China. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Alfred Adler, the eminent psychiatrist, formerly of Vienna and now 
of New York, died suddenly in Aberdeen, Scotland, at the age of sixty- 
seven years, on May 28. Dr. Adler, who was internationally known as a 
founder and exponent of individual psychology, wrote one of his last 
articles, entitled “Psychiatric Aspects Regarding Individual and Social 
Disorganization," for the symposium on “The Contribution of Psy- 
chiatry to the Understanding of Human Society," which appeared in the 
May, 1937, issue of the Journal. 

Chih Meng, director of the China Institute in America, has returned 
from China where he has made a study of current educational, intel- 
lectual, and social changes. During the fall and winter of 1937 Mr. Meng 
will be available to lecture on the subject: China in 1937: A Survey of 
Recent Developments." Address the China Institute in America, 119 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York City. 

Dr. Joseph Mayer, honorary consultant in sociology at the Library of 
Congress and formerly head of the department of economics and sociology 
at Tufts College, has been invited to give a series of lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Cluj in Rumania in the fall. Dr. Mayer will visit the Central 
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European countries to make a survey of economic conditions. His book, 
Seven Seals of Science, is one of the April selections of the Scientific Book 
of the Month Club. 

Allen Miller has received a fellowship from the General Education 
Board providing for three months intensive study at the headquarters of 
N.B.C. and C.B.S.in New York. Mr, Miller has been, since 1935, director 
of the University Broadcasting Council representing three universities— 
DePaul, Northwestern, and Chicago. 

Dr. Janet Fowler Nelson is secretary of the Family Relationships Com- 
mittee of the National Board of the Y.W.C.A., which has recently 
formulated a program of education for marriage. 

Dr. Otto Neuburger, formerly director of the Labor Office in Munich 
and lecturer at the Graduate School of Social Work in that city, is now 
in the United States and available for lectures. His topics include: “‘Prob- 
lems of the Labor Market,” “Social Security in America and Europe,” 
and “Unemployment and the Right to Work.” He may be addressed at 
1708 New Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

Sister of the Road: The Autobiography of Box-Car Bertha, as told to Dr. 
Ben L. Reitman, has just been published by the Macaulay Company. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Ideology and Utopia. By KARL MANNHEIM. Introduction by Lours WIRTH. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936. Pp. xxxi-- 318. $4.00. 


When in 1929 the original version of this book was published in Ger- 
many, it proved to be extremely provocative. Rarely has a sociological 
study succeeded in arresting the attention of so wide a public. Not only 
sociologists but economists, historians, philosophers, and theologians, too, 
participated in the discussion. Jdeology and Utopia is indeed of meth- 
odological importance to all scholars who are occupied with public 
opinion and the history of ideas, political or otherwise. But this can 
hardly explain the passionate response which the book evokes. What ac- 
counts for its success is rather that Mannheim, disregarding the borders 
of academic specialization, goes to the heart of a matter which concerns 
philosophers and politicians, professors and laymen alike. 

This matter is commonly alluded to in the form of various questions. 
What has become of truth in an age in which not only propaganda but 
the critical awareness of propaganda has reached a point where it becomes 
less difficult theoretically to unmask the propagandist than to state a 
type of thinking which does not result from some subtle influence? 
What is to happen to our values when we have become so permeated with 
a feeling of the historical relativity of values that, on being asked to 
state what our values are, we are tempted to tell how we got them? Are 
we not, under such conditions, likely to lose the ability to proceed from 
the extrinsic conditions of ideas to their intrinsic meaning and philo- 
sophical significance? 

It is Mannheim's merit to have inquired into these problems with 
uncompromising sincerity. These questions, which are in the last analysis 
doubtlessly philosophic in character, are studied by Mannheim as a 
sociologist. He rightly considers the inclination to turn from ideas to 
something “behind” them—a conspicuous trait of our present mentality. 
'The concepts of his sociology of knowledge purport only to be elabora- 
tions of this type of thinking, which is unduly neglected by philosophers, 
but which even philosophers and certainly practical men use in their day- 
to-day life. The transition from this common mode of interpretation to 
the concepts of sociology of knowledge is accomplished by rendering ar- 
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ticulate and consistent a method which, in everyday life, is used inartic- 
ulately and without self-consciousness. ‘“The sociology of knowledge is ` 
.... the systematization of the doubt which is to be found in social life as | 
a vague insecurity and uncertainty.” 

The new English edition of Ideology and Utopia differs from the German 
version in various respects. To the three essays constituting the original 
version of the book on the concepts of ideology and utopia, the prospects 
of scientific politics, and on the development of the utopian mentality, 
there have been added Mannheim’s article on “Wissenssoziologie” first 
published in the Handwörterbuch der Soziologie, a new introductory 
chapter, and a valuable Bibliography of twenty-four pages. Especially 
the essay on “Sociology of Knowledge" is a fortunate addition to the 
volume, since it indicates the scope and intention of Mannheim’s thinking 
more clearly than anything else he has written. 

Louis Wirth and Edward Shils have rendered an involved and occasion- 
ally ambiguous German into readable English without sacrificing the 
peculiarities of Mannheim’s style. Minor changes that have been made 
are all to the advantage of clarity. Louis Wirth has written an intro- 
duction to the volume in which he appraises Mannheim’s achievements in 
the field of sociology and outlines the wide area of problems which the 
new discipline has made accessible to research. Rightly does he emphasize 
that the intellectual crisis reflected and dealt with in Ideology and Utopia 
is universal in character. It is to be hoped, therefore, that Mannheim’s 
work, which undertakes to offer a key for its understanding, will attract 
the attention of English-speaking scholars no less than it arrested that 
of their German colleagues. 

Professor Wirth points out that Mannheim's great and specific merit 
consists in having developed a technique for detecting the influence of 
valuations upon the formation and structure of thought-systems. Mann- 
heim’s historical researches, some of which are contained in the present 
volume, show indeed a marked advance over the Marxian technique of 
interpreting ideas. His sociology proves how fruitful it is to focus atten- 
tion not only upon the meaning of the concepts being used by a certain 
thinker but also upon “the phenomenon of the counter-concept; the 
absence of certain concepts; the structure of the categorical apparatus; 
dominant models of thought; level of abstraction; and the ontology that 
is presupposed” (p. 244). Further elaboration of this technique rather 
than a continued discussion of the epistomological implications of Mann- 
heim’s system should be the immediate concern of all those sociologists 
who are interested in the interpretation of ideas. The epistomological dis- 
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cussion might be postponed until Mannheim has replied to his critics who 
were disturbed by the way in which he turned Max Weber upside down. 

While in Weber's methodology the valuations are subjective and the 
validity of knowledge objective, Mannheim arrives at a historical-social 
relativism concerning the validity of knowledge—which he calls *rela- 
tionism"—and confers a sort of objectivity upon the forces which are 
assumed to determine valuations. He focuses his attention on the origin 
of valuations and attempts to discover it in the historical process. 

In the course of his endeavors Mannheim approaches a pragmatic 
position. Professor Wirth has called attention to those trends in American 
philosophy and social psychology which are in agreement with Mann- 
heim’s basic contentions that the cognitive act is an “instrument for 
dealing with life-situations at the disposal of a certain kind of vital being 
under certain conditions of life" (p. 268). 

It is, according to Mannheim, “not men in general who think, or even 
isolated individuals who do the thinking, but men in certain groups who 
have developed a particular style of thought in an endless series of 
responses to certain typical situations characterizing their common posi- 
tion” (p. 3). Mannheim rejects the concepts of a thinking group-mind or 
folk-mind. He merely stresses the “interdependence of the individual life- 
history and the more inclusive group-situation” (p. 25). In the realm of 
thinking, this interdependence manifests itself by the individual’s partic- 
ipation in the thought-patterns of a group or in the “collective uncon- 
scious motives” and interests of the group. 

The groups, now, which develop the style of thought are active; they 
strive for changing or maintaining the given conditions of nature and of 
the society in which they occupy specific positions. It is this collective 
activity which “produces the guiding thread for the emergence of their 
problems, their concepts, and their forms of thought” (p. 3). Mannheim’s 
method of sociology of knowledge consists in reconstructing the relations 
between a given set of ideas, on the one side, and the historical and social 
position of a group, its action, and its “collective-unconscious motiva- 
tions," on the other. 

The term “ideology” is used by Mannheim in two different ways. It 
means, first, thought which is “existentially determined” and, second, in 
a narrower sense, a specific kind of existentially bound thought. Not 
single statements like lies are “ideological”; nor is the thought only of 
certain persons or groups "ideological" but rather the entire mode of 
thought. Within this comprehensive concept of “total”? and "general" 
ideology is to be found ideology as a thought-pattern, as distinguished 
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from utopia. Human intelligence is doubly restricted. It cannot under- 
stand reality in its totality because reality is historical, while man lives in 
a specific moment of history, and because society is socially differentiated. 
An ideology which once was “adequate” with respect to the specific stage 
of the historical process at which it arose may become obsolete or inade- 
quate when it is no longer able to serve as an orientation to the “new” 
reality, ie., at a later historical stage. Since truth is thus existentially 
determined and existence historically changing, no truth can be enduring. 
All truth is temporary in character. It is bound to a specific situation and 
holds but for a stage in existence which is doomed to perish. 

But human intelligence is incapable of grasping even the historically 
given situation in its entirety. Ideas can not only be dated but they can also 
be placed within a given society. The situation is always viewed from a 
particular social position in the course of history. Every position permits 
only of socially perspectivistic knowledge. What is understood about real- 
ity depends on the thinker's position in it, i.e., on the specific motives of 
the groups in which he participates. The examples which Mannheim gives 
in order to illustrate this conception of socially perspective thinking are 
chiefly, but not exclusively, taken from political life. In one of the most 
interesting sections of his book he shows how differently the relations 
between theory and practice are conceived from various political out- 
looks. The specific position from which one thinks is not necessarily a 
source of error. On the contrary, it may offer a special access to problems 
and aspects of phenomena which cannot be perceived from other points 
of view. Some of these various perspectivistic views reveal a 'fmore com- 
prehensive" truth; others, which on account of their development from 
a less favorable position, reveal less important aspects. In short, Mann- 
heim speaks of “optimal” views and “less valuable" views in terms of the 
*comprehensiveness and fruitfulness" (p. 271) of the view. 

Accordingly, ideology, as a specifc pattern of thought, designates 
inadequacy or “situational incongruity” which may be more or less 
pronounced. Ideologies in this sense “are the situationally transcendent 
ideas which never succeed de facto in the realization of their projected 
contents” (p. 175). Thinking is capable of transcending reality. 

The distinction between utopias and ideologies originates from 
Mannheim’s presupposition that being is becoming: Utopias are ideas 
which anticipate future reality. Like ideology, the concept of utopia is 
defined in an unconventional way. The term is neither reserved for de- 
scriptions of fictitious societies that have never existed nor does it desig- 
nate ideas which cannot be realized. Utopian thoughts are thoughts which 
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will be realized but have not yet been realized. Utopias play the role in 
history which idealistic philosophies of history attribute to ideas. They 
transcend “‘the immediate situation" like ideologies; but, unlike them, 
“pass over into conduct" and “tend to shatter, either partially or wholly, 
the order of things prevailing at a time” (p. 173). Mannheim calls these 
patterns of thought “relative utopias” because their utopian character is 
determined with reference to changing stages of the historical process, 
while the customary conception of utopia denies the possibility that 
utopias of today may become realities of tomorrow and thus favors the 
status quo through definition. 

Mannheim’s survey of the development of utopian mentality leads up 
to a spirited discussion of what consequences a complete disappearance of 
the utopian element from thought and action would have. The progress- 
ing attenuation of utopian force in the last four hundred years as well as 
various manifestations of the ‘‘matter-of-factness” in modern life indicate 
the meaning and timeliness of the question. Although it is surprising that 
Mannheim is deeply disturbed by the prospects of a society in which 
thinking would be adequate and congruent with the situation, his con- 
sideration of the problem constitutes one of the most interesting parts of 
the book. 

Mannheim points out that a change of the observer’s point of view may 
render a utopia an ideology. Thus the ideas of the French philosophes 
were ideological from the standpoint of a French conservative living prior 
to the revolution. To a nineteenth-century observer they were utopian, 
in as much as they had “passed over into conduct." This difficulty is only 
an apparent one, as far as historical interpretation is concerned, since all 
. utopian thought is ideological qua thinking and history is assumed to 
provide a feliable criterion for distinguishing utopias of the past from 
ideological thought-patterns. Only contemporaneous thought, which has 
not been subjected to the test of history, may be either ideological or 
utopian. In this case the analysts must adjourn and wait for history to 
decide. They must wait possibly for months—as in the case of contem- 
porary Spanish liberty-—while in Italy already years ago the “goddess of 
Liberty" became, in Mussolini’s lingo, a "corpse," which is an impolite 
way of saying that she was rendered situationally inadequate. Such an 
attitude may be admissible to a historian, but can a philosopher accept it? 
Can he admit that the validity of values is identical with their “‘realiza- 
tion" and the validity of truth dependent upon its diffusion? 

I am unable to share Professor Wirth's opinion that Mannheim's 
sociology marks an advance in the discussion of objectivity. Mannheim 
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is a sociological historicist, and historicism is an unphilosophical doctrine. 
It should be noted that Mannheim's definition of ideology is incompatible 
with his assertion that “in the course of history . . . . actual and concrete 
forms of social life have been built upon the basis of such ‘ideological’ 
states of mind which were incongruent with reality" (p. 173). This means 
that ideologies may be realized after all and become part of what Mann- 
heim calls the “concretely existing and de facto order." Reality, then, may 
be ideological. This contradiction in the conception of reality, which re- 
calls Hegel's term of schlechte Unendlichkeit, is anomalous in the context 
of Mannheim's thought. It should not be overlooked that it is a casual 
recognition that the criterion of truth cannot be historical realization—a 
fact which his philosophy denies and which seriously injures its premises. 

When action is made both the basis of thought and the criterion of 
truth, philosophy becomes impossible. The problem of the relation be- 
tween action and thinking is at the bottom of the “contemporary predica- 
ment of thought" because the predicament itself is engendered by the 
attempt to descend from language to "life," or to subordinate thought to 
action. The very concept of ideology derived its modern connotations 
from the conceit of “active” politicians (like Napoleon) who denounced 
those who “only” thought. This is indicative of the situation. Not that 
the conflict between theoreticians and acting men is altogether new. Both 
as a philosophical and as a social problem it is, in fact, as old as social 
differentiation. What is comparatively new is the professional self-hatred 
of the intellectuals who enter the discussion on this philosophical problem 
after having accepted its definition from those who boast of not being 
philosophers. 

In Mannheim’s system this antiphilosophical tendency reveals itself 
most clearly when he comes to discuss the vita contemplativa. Instead of 
analyzing the philosophical proofs that were given for the excellence of 
contemplative life—for example, by Aristotle—Mannheim suggests in 
parentheses that the “ideal” of the contemplative life originated under 
primitive conditions, when the ideal of “mystic vision" was developed by 
seers from whom it was taken over by philosophers (p. 265). In addition, 
he calls “purely theoretical contemplation” “a marginal case" (p. 28), 
which is true; but this is a statistical judgment irrelevant in the philosoph- 
ical discussion. He says that the thinking of philosophers, if compared 
with that of acting men, is not or not so often applicable in practice (p. 1); 
also this is indeed true. The important argument against contemplation, 
however, is this—the kind of knowledge which results from it is inferior 
to a knowledge obtained through participation in life and action (p. 151). 
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A sociology of knowledge, which analyzes the thought of acting men, is 
a perfectly legitimate and very useful branch of knowledge if its principles 
testify to the differences between the thinking of philosophers and that of 
men who do not think philosophically. But when its principles blur the 
distinction between Ulysses, who shares his reason with the foxes, and 
Plato who shares it with the gods (Alfred North Whitehead, The Function 
of Reason [Princeton, 1929], p. 7), it can hardly become a “‘key-science” 
(p. 222); nor can it even attain a comprehensive understanding of Ulysses’ 
reasoning. 

Thus, one of the most striking omissions in Mannheim's sociology is his 
neglect of what might be called “qualities of thinking." Since he takes 
action as the basis of his system, he cannot offer any concepts by means of 
which the thinking of a party boss can be discerned from that of Kant, or 
the thought of a propagandist from his own, or the thinking of an engineer 
from that of a moral philosopher. In this respect Max Scheler's sociology 
of knowledge is more profound precisely because his methodology is not 
derived from a theory of thinking which devalues contemplation. 

It cannot be denied, of course, that philosophers as well as acting men 
live in a certain historical situation. But what reasons are there for assum- 
ing that the relevance of a situation for thinking should not differ accord- 
ing to whether or not one wants to “deal” with it? 

Mannheim has already noticed that the sociological imputation of 
earlier thinkers, like Montesquieu, offers considerable difficulties. He 
holds that only with the “shift of the center of life" to the economic and 
social sphere does one approach situations in which the “socio-political 
determination" is unequivocal. For the sociological theory of thinking, 
everything depends on the appraisal of the political and social “ambi- 
valence" of earlier thinkers, or, as I should prefer to say, the limitations 
of the sociological method of interpretation: Must this “ambivalence” 
really be ascribed to extrinsic circumstances which have changed, so that 
after the modern articulation of class stratification it is only too plausible 
not to expect any more socially ambivalent thought? I should rather say 
that no philosopher, past or present, even when dealing with political or 
social issues, can be adequately understood in sociological terms. In the 
case of philosophical thinking the sociological method is supplementary 
rather than essential for interpretation. For this reason Mannheim’s dis- 
covery of the “social ambivalence” of certain thinkers should be under- 
stood not as a historical statement but as an indication that a philo- 
sophical insight is incorporated into the antiphilosophical structure of his 
sociology. ‘Socially ambivalent” thinking can always be found, even in 
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times in which rhetorical and propagandistic thought dominates in quan- 
tity. “Socially ambivalent” thought disappears only with philosophical 
thought. 

It seems that Mannheim does recognize a higher “quality” of thought 
in what he calls “dynamic synthesis.” ‘In every situation," he says, “it is 
.... Indispensable to have a total perspective which embraces all points 
of view” (p. 154). 

As all thinking is existentially determined, the problem arises as to 
who is the social bearer of syntheses. Mannheim’s solution makes use of a 
sociological category that was first suggested by Alfred Weber; the 
“socially unattached intelligentsia.” But Mannheim does not claim that 
these intellectuals have a direct access to truth; the existential determina- 
tion of thought is not suspended for them but merely complicated. The 
member of this unattached intelligentsia is not “free” in general but only 
free to choose among perspectives and to synthesize them. His peculiar 
characteristic is his membership in a group which, different from all social 
classes, is identified by its cultural possessions. Through the medium of 
education (Bildung) he has access to the perspectivistic views of all 
classes, Thus the intellectual is not only capable of conversion, heresy, and 
opportunism, but he is also more burdened with responsibility than any- 
one else. The fallacy of this theory lies in the assumptions that the 
medium of Bildung is altogether traceable to the impulses of social classes 
and that the member of the intelligentsia is not primarily confronted with 
problems but with the perspectivistic views concerning these problems, 
The very process of recognizing the inferior "truth-value" of the various 
views ‘as well as the selection of the most valuable elements for purposes 
of attaining a synthesis presupposes criteria which cannot be derived from 
these views. In other words, any synthesis postulates "nonideological" 
knowledge rather than multiple social determination. 

Some comments should be made on the method of “imputation,” 
which Mannheim suggests in accordance with his theory of thinking. 
The imputation of ideas to certain groups may embarrass the sociologist 
who is aware of the infinite number of social co-ordinates and who con- 
siders the bearing of what Simmel has called the overlapping of social 
groups (Kreuzung der sozialen Kreise) on sociological imputation. There 
will arise considerable difficulties if the sociologist is not Informed as to 
the relative importance of the motives and interests of different social 
groups. 

Mannheim distinguishes two, or rather three, levels of imputation. A 
given set of ideas (of a thinker) must first be imputed to an “integral 
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style of thought and perspectives" (p. 276), say, liberalism or conserva- 
tivism. This imputation (sinngemdsse Zurechnung) “makes explicit the 
whole of the system which is implicit in the discrete segments of thought.” 
On the second level of imputation the procedure is reversed. It is now 
asked “to what extent liberals and conservatives actually did think in 
these terms" (p. 277), and thus the “actual history" of the style is studied 
(Faktizilülssurechnung). These two kinds of imputation are still prepara- 
tory for the sociological imputation of the ideas. On the third level one 
seeks to derive the forms and variations of a style from two sources: 
“Firstly from the composition of the groups and strata which express 
themselves in that mode of thought" (p. 277). It is not quite clear whether 
or not Mannheim assumes that political groups and “social groups" coin- 
cide, which would be a hazardous assumption. But, if he does not, how 
does he know, then, which groups express themselves in a particular mode 
of thought? In his historical research he analyzes only the thought of 
intellectuals and not that of groups. He always proceeds on the level of 
working hypotheses that this or that style of thought "corresponds to" or 
is the expression of certain groups, whose “unconscious motives" are 
either derived from and actually identified with the values implied in the 
ideological material under analysis or inferred from later stages of the 
historical process or, finally, ascribed to them according to a “positivistic 
feeling of existence." i 

The “impulse and the direction of a development of . . . . thought" are 
explained secondly "through the structural situation and the changes it 
undergoes within a larger, historically conditioned whole (such as 
Germany, for instance) and through the constantly varying problems 
raised by the changing structure" (p. 278). Again one must be cautious in 
order not to underrate the hazards and implications of this method. 
. Mannheim does not state from which sources he derives an understanding 
of this structure. Do these sources include verbal records, which are exis- 
tentially determined? Can the "varying problems raised by the changing 
structure". be detached from the ideological material in which these 
problems were intelligibly defined both for the persons living in that 
structure and for the sociologist who tries to impute these definitions to 
the structure and its problems? 

Mannheim asserts that “class stratification is the most significant” for 
sociological imputation "since in the final analysis all the other social 
groups arise from and are transformed as parts of the more basic condi- 
tions of production and domination" (p. 248). These other groups are 
"generations, status groups, sects, occupational groups, schools, etc." 
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(p. 248). Schools and sects should not be included in this list because an 
imputation of ideas to those groups would be merely ideological imputa- 
tion. 

Since social classes occupy so prominent a place among the groups 
which Mannheim considers, it is to be regretted that he has not given a 
precise account of what he understands by social class. It is clear, how- 
ever, that all classes to which Mannheim imputes ideas are assumed to 
expect something from history. They live in historical tension, in conflict 
with other classes, have well-defined economic interests, and are politically 
active. In consequence of this no reference is made by Mannheim to 
leisure classes, which have been so very important in the formation and 
diffusion of culture. It would indeed be difficult, if not inappropriate, to 
define leisure classes merely in terms of their political attitudes or econom- 
ic interests, since work, success, efficiency, and all the other values which 
enjoy social validity in the modern class structure were promoted against 
Jeisure classes. Closely connected with his omission of the leisure classes is 
Mannheim’s treatment of the public. Since the prominent function of the 
thinker, according to Mannheim, is verbalization of motives rather than 
production of ideas which create motives, the public tends to disappear 
from the picture, inasmuch as it is “instructed” by intellectual achieve- 
ments and it is taken into account inasmuch as it “wants” specific 
achievements. 

In Ideology and Utopia Mannheim encounters the problem of the pub- 
lic when he discusses the importance of intellectual “competition” for the 
structure of modern intellectual life. Intellectual competition in the prop- 
er sense of the term occurs only when the intellectuals attempt the com- 
petitive satisfaction of overt and presumed demands of specific groups. 
In this case, however, the activities of the intellectuals become rhetorical, 
ie. combative rather than expository, or, to use Plato’s illuminating 
term, a “part of flattery.” It is the skill to be emotive rather than knowl- 
edge which now distinguishes the thinker, and the significance which 
persuasion assumes is intrinsically connected with the theory that indis- 
putable knowledge is impossible to attain. 

The Greek sophists, then, were the first sociologists of knowledge in 
Mannheim's sense, while Mannheim’s allusion to Bacon’s idola tribus as 
an anticipation of the sociological approach to thinking is erroneous, since 
Bacon did not think that philosophers could take idola as truth. Refer- 
ences to empirical differences in opinions can be found from the Greeks on. 
They were first systematically treated by Aristotle in his Rhetorics. 
Bacon's position in the history of the "contemporary predicament of 
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thought” must be derived rather from his fallacious critique of the relation 
between Aristotelian rhetorics and ethics. 

While rhetorical thinking can be analyzed under Mannheim’s assump- 
tion of existential determination, in the case of nonrhetorical thought and 
cultural achievement in general it is advisable to reverse his method, i.e., 
to inquire in which way these achievements have been distorted by "inter- 
ested” interpretations of changing “controlling” publics. This procedure 
recommends itself for research because it can be checked more easily than 
the sociological imputations which Mannheim suggests. Mannheim's 
most valuable methods in detecting the influence of fundamental values 
on the structure or style of these achievements should be preserved and 
developed, but his opinion that these values are ultimately traceable to 
motives of social classes striving for power is so hypothetical in character 
that it cannot be accepted as a general theory. 

I have pointed out that the basic fallacy of Mannheim's theory of 
thinking consists in his obliterating the differences between philosophy 
and rhetoric. This has far-reaching consequences which encroach upon 
the methods to be applied in historical research. On various occasions it 
could be noted, however, that Mannheim gets involved in contradictions. 
They indicate that the philosophical knowledge concerning man's nature 
which must underlie any sound sociological theory is, despite all explicit 
evidence, not altogether denied but merely submerged in his system. This 
could be corroborated by a careful analysis of Mannheim's sociological 
account of how the “contemporary predicament of thought” has arisen. 
The diagnosis of crisis presupposes norms of judgment, and these are 
indeed to be found by implication in Mannheim's sociology. 

One of the standards which Mannheim tacitly acknowledges is what 
might be called “consensus” or “agreement.” Its recognition by Mann- 
heim may be inferred from the fact that he assigns a higher value to 
synthetic thinking than to perspectivistic nonsynthetic thought. Now, 
clearly, this standard needs further qualification in order to be unam- 
biguous. From Mannheim's writings, taken as a whole, it is evident that 
he does not consider agreement as such to be the criterion of intellectual 
integration, since it could possibly include agreement on something that 
is not true or agreement brought about by coercion, i.e., the sort of pseudo- 
agreement that occurs under autocratic conditions or as a result of deceit- 
ful propaganda. Nor can disagreement in general be considered as a sign 
of intellectual crisis, since it may well be a perfunctory stage in a process 
of clarification, precipitating factual consent or leading to mutual tolera- 
tion. In a word, besides agreement, there are other standards which serve 
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to qualify the meaning of “consensus” or “agreement.” In terms of free- 
dom and truth, then, the meaning of "consensus" has to be amplified in 
order to state the criterion of an intellectual life which is not in a situation 
of crisis. If the whole truth were containedin the assertion that man strives 
for economic and political power and that his mind works in order to deal 
with life-situations, there would be no intellectual crisis at all because 
there would always have been a crisis which man, in his quest for power 
and while dealing with life, would never have noticed. 

This review, lengthy as it is, does not indicate the richness and force of 
Mannheim’s thinking. No review can do full justice to the numerous fas- 
cinating ideas contained in Ideology and Utopia. They will bear fruit if 
philosophers and sociologists, historians and psychologists, co-operate in 
order to clarify the conceptions that have been courageously expounded 
by Mannheim. One cannot know the future of sociology of knowledge, 
but one can be certain that it will not be tedious. Teachers and students 
alike will realize the wholesome effect which its development must have 
on the overspecialization of the social sciences. And it will be to the profit 
of sociology in general and, ultimately, of public life if Mannheim’s ideas 
are seriously criticized, developed, and applied iii historical and empirical 


research. i 
HANS SPEIER 
New School for Social Research 


Primitive Behavior: An Introduction to the Social Sciences. By WILLIAM 
I. Tuomas. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937. Pp. ix-+-847. 
$4.00. 

The debt of American sociologists to Dr. Thomas is already very large, 
greater perhaps than that we owe to any other of our living writers. The 
Polish Peasant would be classed by many as the best sociological book 
written by an American, and to mention The Unadjusted Girl and The 
Child in America is only to remind the reader of two of his important pub- 
lished writings that go to make up our literary treasure in sociology. His 
Social Origins was published in 1909 and has been used in undergraduate 
instruction ever since, while waiting for the promised revision which 
lapse of time and the new information available has made necessary. This 
volume is the answer to that need. 

From the title it is clear that the work is not a revision of the Source 
Book in Social Origins or even a treatment of that subject, but a new work, 
filled with interesting and relevant quotations from ethnographic litera- 
ture on those aspects of primitive behavior which interested the author. 
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Family life and the relations of the sexes is particularly emphasized, six 
of the eighteen chapters being concerned with such topics as kinship, line- 
age, puberty ceremonies, avoidance, and sexual behavior. There is an in- 
teresting chapter on "language behavior," another on patterns of dis- 
tinction, while government and law have each a chapter. The discussion 
of diffusion of culture is, again, referred to as that of patterns," and there 
is a defense of the mental ability of preliterates in a chapter on mental en- 
dowment. One chapter is devoted to a description of a single Bantu tribe, 
taken from a single book, Gutman's Das Recht der Dschagga, devoted to 
a tribe inhabiting the slopes of Kilimanjaro. As introductory material, 
giving the point of view of the author, there are three chapters: “The 
Methodological Approach," “The Comparative Study of Cultures," and 
“Habit Systems.” 

Only in the bibliographies is the reader reminded of Social Origins, for 
art, magic, environment and similar topics are listed there. There is also 
a Bibliography on each of the grand geographical divisions of the primi- 
tive world. The Bibliography is excellent, with more than sixteen hundred 
carefully selected citations, a few with brief comments. 

The literature in this field is already vast, with additions being made 
continuously; and, although this book is large, it was necessary to limit 
the material to a restricted list of topics chosen more or less arbitrarily. 
There was not room, even in a work that runs to 847 large pages and con- 
tains between 350,000 and 400,000 words, for many of the other subjects 
which would have been interesting and valuable to treat. Art had to be left 
out and economic relations could not have specific treatment. Magic and 
religion appear under other heads and folklore must have been reluctantly 
denied its chapter. Some day we may have a treatment of the play and 
amusements of primitive people and their notions of humor, but this will 
have to wait until ethnologists can overcome their solemn preoccupation 
with what they regard as important; for the existing sources leave this 
fascinating aspect of their life an almost total blank. Is the current pre- 
occupation with sex in our society related to the disproportionate amount 
of space devoted to the subject by contemporary ethnographers? 

The practice of taking brief statements from accounts of peoples scat- 
tered all over the world has long been open to question and has been criti- 
cized by ‘Thomas himself in The Polish Peasant, where he warns against 
the assumption that any group of social facts can be treated in isolation 
from the rest of the life of a given society. Herbert Spencer and Sumner 
did this because there was no other way to get material on the subjects 
that interested them, and so they had to rely on what was accessible. 
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Just how many of the existing accounts will ultimately be discarded as 
inauthentic it is impossible now to know; it is possibly true that the errors 
of observation tend, as the statisticians say, to cancel each other. But 
anyone familiar with the difficulties of understanding a culture widely 
different from his own is tempted to discard all the general statements of 
untrained observers, drawing his blue pencil through every sentence which 
contains an “always” or a “never,” and reserving judgment until fur- 
ther proof is offered on any interpretation which goes beyond what is 
actually seen and observed. Indeed, the work of modern holders of re- 
search fellowships who write monographs on a tribe after six months or so 
of residence, with “pidgin” as the means of communication, must be read 
with due caution and friendly skepticism. We have no way of calculating 
the “probable error" of their observations. Readers of Middletown in 
Transition will recall the statement of the authors in their Preface that 
they made a serious error in their first study although it was conducted by 
two highly trained observers, working for a year and a half in a single 
community, with no handicaps of language or differing culture. It is not 
a criticism of contemporary ethnologists to say that nearly every account 
of tribal culture which we now have must some day be re-written. 

This uncertainty concerning the reliability of the data is far less serious 
in the present case than in other books that use this class of materials. 
For Dr. Thomas is neither establishing a doctrine nor attempting to de- 
fend a thesis. He is rather showing, with a wealth of citation, that human 
behavior has limitless variety; or, in his terminology, that “habit sys- 
tems" can assume almost any conceivable form, and some forms which no 
one would have thought conceivable; or, as he likes to say, that “the defi- 
nition of the situation" has infinite variability. No one can read through 
the material here presented and fail to realize the plasticity and modifi- 
ability of human nature. And there are several venerable fallacies that 
are disproved when this is accepted as demonstrated. 

Evidence is presented in convincing array for the postulate that any 
ethnological group is capable of changing its “definitions” and of adopting 
the “habit systems" of any other group. The possibility of “independent 
origin” of specific “culture patterns" is admitted, but as always this is a 
sterile notion leading to nothing; and the facts of diffusion are interest- 
ingly set forth. It would be very useful to know more about this subject, 
in particular to learn what culture elements are readily diffused and why 
some seem never to be accepted. More efficient weapons, for example, are 
eagerly adopted; while family organization and names for relations seem, 
as Rivers says, to be impermeable. 
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The value of this work in the training of students in sociology would 
be difficult to exaggerate. As Thomas says, it is frequently found that 
the problems of a given situation are soluble only by going outside of that 
immediate situation; and there is no better way, indeed there is hardly 
any other way, to secure an objective attitude toward the culture of one's 
own people than the study of other human cultures that are in sharp con- 
trast. There are around fifteen hundred quotations and references in the 
body of the text, all extraordinarily interesting, all selected with a fine 
discrimination from the vast literature available, and all tending to re- 
inforce with irresistible convincingness the truth that the limits of vari- 
ability in culture are impossible to set, and that the members of one cul- 
ture can and do conform with complacency and even with eagerness to 
what the members of another culture would find not only unacceptable but 
intolerable. To get this insight, to get not only knowledge about it but 
at the least a vicarious acquaintance with it, is essential if the student is 
ever going to study society as a science, and this book is the best vehicle 
one could want. This reviewer is now using it in a large undergraduate 
class and no one has complained about the text—there should be some 
sort of Pulitzer prize for a man who can write and produce that effect! 

The conceptual framework employed in the interpretation of the data 
is presented in the opening chapters and is reduced to a minimum. There 
is little or no reference to the ideas of other sociologists in this field, a lack 
which the scholar can supply to his students but which one wishes at 
times were done by the writer. Folkways, mores, acculturation, syn- 
cretism, ethnocentrism and other notions of Sumner can well be brought in 
to interpret the material here presented and to establish continuity and 
unity in the science. So also with representations collectives, faits sociaux, 
impermeability to experience, and others, from the French writers, or 
Gemeinschaft, etc., from the Germans. It would seem that the primary 
group concept of Cooley and his notion of institution would have been 
valuable in more than one instance in throwing light on the meaning of 
the material. But sociology neither in America nor elsewhere has pro- 
ceeded very far in developing an ordered and sequential statement of the 
work of its writers. Devoted to the study of social phenomena, they re- 
main a highly individualistic lot, free from all acrimony because they ig- 
nore each other's books. 

Even those concepts for which many of us are indebted to Thomas him- 
self are largely neglected in the interpretation of this material. Scant 
mention is made -of attitudes, or values, and the “four wishes" seem to 
suffer from neglect. “The definition of the situation" is the expression 
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used to denote the varying character of the mores and, while the etymol- 
ogy of a term should not be overemphasized if its meaning is made clear, 
yet the non-rational character of the anonymous folkways is such that 
they can be said to result from a “definition” in only a metaphorical sense: 

Itis to the behaviorists, the Watson behaviorists, that the author goes 
for most of his vocabulary of interpretation, supplemented by concepts 
from anthropologists of the “functional” school. The use of the term “be- 
havior" for all forms of conduct including language, the conception of lan- 
guage as a structure of habit systems, and the use of the word "pattern" 
for all customs and habits reveals an acquaintance with and an acceptance 
of the views of Watson which were formerly more appealing to sociologists 
than they are at present. There is an ingenious argument which seeks to 
establish a continuity, not only with subhuman life with its philogeneti- 
cally learned behavior, but with all nature; linseed oil, it is said, speaking 
anthropomorphically, can learn, forget, and remember. 

This leaves the central problem of human culture as compared with 
animal behavior not only unsolved but untouched. Birds and dogs do 
form habits and, as the term is meant, “define situations," but they do 
not trade and barter, pay little respect to their dead ancestors, and never 
kil their kings. Moreover, when one species of animals is known and 
understood, all members of that species are known; while this whole book 
is a fascinating account of the amazing contradictions in the life of the 
different members of the one human species. Culture is due to a form of 
communication impossible to any other animal, and to the tendency of 
the human group to form collective habits without intending to do so, 
and at times without awareness that they are doing so. Our knowledge 
of these things is as yet inadequate, but it is well to recognize a problem 
here. 

It is in the treatment of Jaw and government that the influence of the 
functional anthropologists is most evident, for it 1s the fashion among 
them to identify civilized institutions with primitive practices which serve 
the same or analogous purposes, much as Marco Polo was accustomed to 
find an emperor and a pope in every Asiatic tribe. Whether law as we 
know it, or government as we understand it, is to be found among the 
simpler and less complex tribes of preliterates is a question on which the 
informed might well differ. There is good authority for the view that Dr. 
Thomas assumes; there are also those who would otherwise interpret the 
data. 

But there is not a hint of dogmatism in the book. The material is pre- 
sented in word-for-word quotations with a connecting series of comments, 
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admirably objective and always revealing. It will be long before anyone 
will give us a work of equal merit on this subject. The subtitle, An In- 
troduction to the Social Sciences, implies that it was not written for sociol- 
ogy students alone. It can be commended to all those who seek to under- 


stand the riddle of human nature. 
ELLSWORTH FARIS 
University of Chicago 


The Lasting Elements of Individualism. By WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. Pp. xiv+187. $2.00. 


This small volume by one of our leading philosophers contains a writ- 
ing-up of lectures given on a philosophical foundation at the University of 
Indiana, with expansion from four lectures to five chapters. The first 
chapter, on “The Individual as Unit of Social Order,” deals with the his- 
torical background of individualism and with the “logic” of the position. 
Both topics are further elaborated in chapter iii, on “The Dialectic of 
Liberalism,” which might well have been placed next in order. This part 
of the book is especially interesting and valuable. The treatment of Mill 
and Marx as thesis and antithesis is most suggestive. Professor Hocking 
is to be commended for facing philosophical issues in philosophical terms, 
and particularly for “seeing through” the superficialities of pragmatism 
and Marxism, as well as historical (nineteenth-century) liberalism. There 
is surely no "sense" in pretending to discuss social problems without some 
basis in ethics, in the way of “rights” or in some other form, or without a 
philosophical orientation in terms of which such a basis can be real and 
be taken seriously. 

When we turn to the more constructive part of the book, the impression 
(on this reviewer) is much less satisfactory. The “logic” of individualism 
surely begins with the fact that social issues are discussed. This fact pre- 
supposes difference of opinion, in some relation to conflicting interests, and 
absolutely requires mutual recognition and respect between the parties 
to the discussion. Even this starting-point is not clearly recognized, and it 
goes without saying that the treatment of the issues of individualism is . 
not developed out of any clear analysis of the opinions and interests ac- 
tually in conflict, their character, their genesis, and their merits. Pene- 
trating observations abound, but the statements which should be con- 
structive hardly get beyond a degree of abstractness which leaves them 
commonplace. The "diagnosis" of the present difficulties of liberalism 
(in chap. ii) stresses the failure to secure adequate social unification; but 
we are not told either why a greatly increased degree of unification has 
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become necessary or why it does not result spontaneously. In particular, 
the author does not effectively distinguish agreement on rules to govern 
individual association—which, for reasons, is increasingly intimate and 
complex—and agreement on some kind and extent of unification for group 
ends, ie., between society as "organization" and as "organism." The 
theme of chapters iv and v is the necessity of combining social unity with 
the preservation of the “irrepressible individual.” The ideal is beyond 
dispute, but its precise content is left vague and the means of realizing it 
more so. The concrete problems which threaten modern civilization arise 
primarily, as the author seems to see clearly enough, in the sphere of eco- 
nomics. But in the sphere of economic analysis, where the reviewer may 
pretend to some right to an opinion, the argument seems hopelessly weak 
and lacking in clarity as to the fundamental issues. 

A similar judgment must be pronounced on the treatment of freedom 
of thought and expression, which naturally comes up for attention in more 
than one connection (see pp. 77 f., 173 ff.). The author is admirably clear 
that this freedom must be associated with responsibility in utterance, and 
presupposes competence as well as good will. The older liberalism “was 
not careful to add [to its demand for freedom] that freedom to express 
thought is for thinkers” (his italics; p. 173). Of course he means compe- 
tent and impartial thinkers, and the burning question is how to recognize 
competence and impartiality, or in whose hands to leave the discrimina- 
tion. It is safe to say that there is no easy or very satisfactory answer to 
this question; society is inevitably poised between the polar evils of *boob- 
ery” and “punditry,” in power. Much more could have been said on this 
problem, but this is not the place to indicate what it would have been. 

If we may add an obiter dictum, the "fundamental" error of the older 
liberalism, specifically in the form of economic laissez faire, was the naive 
acceptance of the individual as a datum. The primary problem of society 
is to produce individuals of such a sort, and living in such relations, that 
their association may be intelligent and moral in form and content. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Naven: A Survey of the Problems Suggested by a Composite Picture of the 
Culture of a New Guinea Tribe Drawn from Three Points of View. By 
GREGORY BATESON. Cambridge: University Press, 1936. Pp. xvii+ 
286. $5.00. l 


Naven is the name of a ceremony of the Iatmul tribe of the Sepik 
River of New Guinea. Itis performed in a major or a minor form to cele- 
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brate an achievement of a boy or girl who carries out some standard ac- 
tivity of the society for the first time. In former times the most elaborate 
of the ceremonies was performed on the occasion of a boy's or man's first 
homicide, killing an enemy, usually a captive provided for him. In the 
naven ceremonies men who stood in the relationship of mother's brother 
to the person whose achievement is being celebrated, dress up in women's 
garments and act as buffoons, while women who stand in the relationship 
of father's sister put on men's ornaments. Mr. Bateson's book is an at- 
tempt to determine the meaning of the naven ceremonies. This inevitably 
leads him to consider in some detail a number of different features of the 
latmul social system including the kinship system, the differences of 
normal behavior for men and for women, sorcery, vengeance, the cere- 
monia] house, the native cosmological conceptions, etc. The meaning of 
the naven ceremonies is thus brought out by showing their relationship to 
the whole social system. 

But Mr. Bateson's theme, the naven, is a pretext for a study which has 
a far wider scope and bearing. The book recounts the intellectual adven- 
tures of an earnest and capable thinker seeking for a satisfactory method 
for the study of human society in all its significant aspects, and this gives 
it an importance that perhaps might not attach to a mere study of a re- 
mote New Guinea tribe. In this connection the outstanding feature of the 
book is the extreme sincerity of the author, his honesty in recording his 
own failures, both in observation and in analytic reasoning, and the re- 
sulting presentation of a process of thinking through a series of problems. 

One tendency of the social sciences has been represented by the view 
of culture as a collection of disparate traits brought together by historical] 
accidents of invention and diffusion, and in another way by the concep- 
tion that economic organization, political organization, and religion are 
separable parts of social life which can be studied successfully in isolation 
from one another. An opposite tendency, which has been growing steadily 
since the end of the last century, is to suppose that a social system—i.e., a 
social structure with the associated institutions, usages, modes of be- 
havior, thought, and feeling—has some sort of real unity. This raises the 
problem of what is the nature of this unity and that problem has not yet 
been solved. Mr. Bateson’s book, as the reviewer sees it, is an attempt to 
come to grips with this problem. It is, as it is intended to be, suggestive 
and not conclusive, and will be appreciated by those who are looking for 
stimulating suggestions rather than settled conclusions. It is very defi- 
nitely a book to be recommended to thoughtful people. It is not likely 
to have wide circulation. 

Examining Mr. Bateson’s argument, which is at the same time his in- 
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tellectual autobiography, the weak point seems to be that he starts, not 
with the notion of a society as a collection of individuals in social relations, 
but with the notion of culture. The word "culture" makes its appearance 
as the first word of the second line of chapter 1, and recurs constantly to 
the sixth from last line of the Epilogue, yet nowhere is the concept sub- 
jected to a critical analysis, nor is any definition of the term given in the, 
admirable glossary of technical and native words on pages 281-86. It is 
true that here Mr. Bateson is simply following the example of a majority 
of anthropologists, but from him something better might be expected. 
So far as can be judged, it would seem that throughout the book the term 
“culture” is used to refer to the fact that in a given society, such as the 
Iatmul, there exists a certain standardization of modes of behavior, in the 
actions, the thoughts and beliefs, and the emotional attitudes of individ- 
uals, just as the word “instinct” refers to the standardizations of behavior 
(response to stimulus) in a certain animal species. But (as also happens 
with the word “instinct’’) “culture” seems then to be conceived as though 
it were some sort of real entity. Thus (p. 113) we read that "the culture in 
some way affects the psychology of the individual, causing whole groups 
of individuals to think and feel alike," and (p. x14) “a culture may stand- 
ardize the effective make-up of individuals.” Thus the culture of a soci- 
ety, as the standardization of modes of acting, thinking, and feeling, is 
conceived as producing that standardization which it actually is. This is, 
of course, true, but is unfortunately expressed. A culture continues, and 
may be said to.reproduce itself, by the fact that the standardization of 
behavior of one generation, in a given society or group, produces a very 
similar standardization in the succeeding generations, 

Mr. Bateson’s book raises the most important problem that faces social 
science at the present time, that of the relation of “society” and “culture.” 
It does not solve that problem, but does present ideas and facts that must 
be taken into consideration in any serious attempt to arrive at solution. 


A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 
University of Chicago 


Social Institutions. By LLOYD VERNOR BALLARD. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1936. Pp. xii4- 514. $4.00, 

The first chapter of this book (apparently a text) defines and classifies 
institutions; the last chapter evaluates them. Several chapters each 
deal with the family, school, state, and church; two chapters, with recrea- 
tion and one each, with the public library, settlement, and health center. 
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The court.of justice, the research organization, the museum, the motion 
picture, radio broadcasting, and the newspaper are discussed in a chapter 
entitled “Emergent Institutions," Industrial institutions were omitted 
because an adequate sociological treatment of them appeared not long 


ago. If that is true, one is not quite clear why the state, school, and family _ 


were chosen for treatment neither long enough to equal existing books in 
information, nor unique enough to give some new turn to study of these 
institutions. 

No suggestions as to methods of studying institutions are offered. One 
especially misses serious consideration of the relations of institutions to 
each other as parts of a social system. These lacks are perhaps explained 
by the purpose of the volume, which is to enable the reader to discuss in- 
telligently the adequacy of our institutions, rather than to pursue farther 
his study of them. 


i EVERETT C. HUGHES 
McGill University 


Group Seitlemeni: Ethnic Communities in Western Canada, Vol. VII: 
Canadian Frontiers of Settlement. By C. A. Dawson. Edited by W. A. 
MACKINTOSH and W. L. G. Jorrc. Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Can- 
ada, 1936. Pp. xx4-395. $4.50. 

This monograph reports a sociological analysis of the settlement on the 
pioneer fringe of western Canada of the following colonists: the Douk- 
hobors, the Mennonites, the Mormons, the German Catholics, and the 

French-Canadians. In terms of the usual pioneer practice the significant 

fact is that these peoples moved into the country more or less as definite 

groups rather than as individuals or single families. This was especially 
true of the first three of the foregoing colonies. Thus from the very outset 
their contact with the western prairie regions differed from that of in- 
dividuals in-other pioneer settlements. As Dawson remarks, the religious 
groups here studied already had “a way of life." They had a certain 
central purpose, and above all they possessed at least the rudiments of 

‘community organization. And upon removal into the new region they 

carried these patterns with them. Their communities did not evolve 

entirely de novo but were modeled, in part, on their previous in-group 
experience. 

Yet these segregated communities sooner or later came into relations 
with other communities having different attitudes and values and with 


Tw 
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individuals such as bankers, railway personnel, middlemen, government 
officials, and public-school teachers who brought to them the “world 
outside." Thus, whatever isolation or separatism existed at the outset, in 
time tended to be broken down. That is, a process of secularization 
began at many points which has profoundly influenced the life of these 
distinctive culture groups. 

While much may be said for the efficiency and consequent morale 
which is found in these transplanted separatist colonies with their own 
religious ideology and practices, with their own community patterns, and 
with a solidarity so effective in meeting economic and other crises in a 
rather hostile country, there are frankly, as this study brings out, other 
problems which arise from such would-be isolation. These have to do with 
the continuation of segregation, of separateness, and of a sense of differ- 
ence which foster conflict between these groups and the other settlements 
developed from the individualistic and diverse patterns of life common to 
the frontier. Such a conflict, instead of assisting in assimilation, actually 
tends to retard it. As Dawson writes: “In many instances these ethnic 
minorities are made extremely self-conscious and resentful by the antag- 
onistic attitudes of their neighbors." 

Nevertheless, in spite of such opposition, assimilation has been going on 
among these communities, though at varying rates. 


Participation in the labor market outside, the entrance of the railway, the 
penetration of commercial towns and the secular institutions which accom- 
panied them, and the entrance of new settlers very different in outlook from the 
original colonists were some of the means by which the ideas and practices of the 
outside world were diffused within these colonies. 


And among other outside agencies public education has played a most 
important part in the process of assimilation. 

But again, as Dawson points out, assimilation is not a simple matter of 
superimposition of patterns from official governmental or other external 
agencies. It must reckon with the culture of the people who are the object 
of cultural absorption. This important process must be reciprocal at all 
times. Thus is here demonstrated, on a smaller scale, the sort of problem 
which the United States has faced for over a hundred years with its great 
stream of immigrants. The particularly significant feature of Dawson's 
study is that the locale was a pioneer and rural region and that these 
colonies represented groups with strong, almost sectarian, zeal to be left 
alone—to remain outside the secular "world" from which they had re- 
moved themselves in order to retain their special values. But it is also 
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clear that in a world characterized by secondary-group organization and 
communication it was impossible for them to maintain any complete 


cultural isolation. 
KIMBALL YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin 


Individuality in a Collective World. By BARBARA SPOFFORD MORGAN. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1935. Pp. ix4- 260. $2.75. 


In this penetrating, and occasionally profound, analysis of the relation 
of the individual to society the author seeks to find a way of preserving 
individuality amid the mechanization, standardization, and collectiviza- 
tion of modern life. The collectivism which she fears is not to be identified 
with communism which embraces aspects of hostility to American col- 
lectivism as “Soviet leaders do not seem to have the slightest respect for 
the masses.” The collectivism of which she speaks is “not a Damocles 
sword hanging over our heads but is here among us now showing itself not 
only in theoretical writings but in the decay of representative govern- 
ment, in disintegration of families and the transient nature of American 
life." It expresses itself in mass education in which children are reduced 
to a common denominator, in the standardization of desires required by 
mass production, and even in the Culbertson school of bridge playing 
which suppresses “the factor of personal judgment and brings the fall of 
cards within a standardized pattern." 

The author astutely discerns the relation of the earlier individualism 
to modern collectivism. Both were products of rationalism; and ration- 
alism destroys the organic relations of society, producing first an atomistic 
individualism and finally a mechanized collectivism. “It is suggestive," 
declares Mrs. Morgan, “that Catholic countries in which non-rational 
and non-material values are still deeply entrenched and cultivated, have 
not succumbed to the mechanization of living to anything like the extent 
of Protestant countries which live in rationalist ideology.” 

For the author, whose primary orientation lies in Gestalt psychology, 
the individual has a dialectical relation to his world in which intelligence 
ought, on the one hand, to sharpen the natural variations created by 
nature and, on the other hand, to elaborate the general rules and tech- 
niques by which man controls his physical and social environment. 
Modern democratic education has exhausted itself in the latter task and 
failed in the former. 

The progressive schools which aim at the cultivation of individuality 
have failed because they regard individualism, in the words of Professor 
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Dewey, as “a product of the relaxation of the authority of customs and 
traditions as standards of belief" and are prompted by this partially 
correct insight to encourage children to a premature emancipation from 
historic culture at the very age when the child is naturally a conformist, 
seeking to establish a living relation with his social past. The individuali- 
zation of a true culture ought to be a product of higher education which 
does not seek to start with some rationalist vacuum but which encourages 
individual elaborations of the treasures of culture presented by the past. 
Furthermore, progressive education tends to repeat:the whole erroneous 
- course of modern culture by beginning with individualism but ending in 
the hope that the individual may realize himself in his group. “If this 
means, as Professor Dewey seems to mean, that the individual can go no 
further than the group, the result would be a termite society." 

The book is trenchant and, in the opinion of this reviewer, generally 
true in its criticisms. But its own prescriptions seem hardly adequate for 
the disease which has been diagnosed. The author regards true individual- 
ization as the privilege of the few rather than of the many, but she does 
not want the old aristocratic culture. “Culture is for the few but these 
few are unselected by the ordinary standards of money, birth or position. 
The most glorious thing in the democratic ideal is that the spirit strikes 
where it will and the soundest thing in democratic practice is to watch for 
'" that spirit.” But the democratic school, excoriated by the author, has not 
made that watching a part of its practice. 

Perhaps the problem posed by the author cannot be solved within 
terms of present mechanical society, whether capitalist or communist. It 
is a society in which mechanical standardization dominates life because it 
is merely the mechanical skeleton of a society which has not yet been 
clothed with the flesh and blood of organic structure. What is truly 
organic in social life requires ages for development. Perhaps modern 
mechanical collectivism is related to a genuine society as primitive 
uniformity is related to the best medievalism. The machine may have 
plunged us back to a primitivism from which we can emerge only slowly. 

| REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
Union Theological Seminary 


Capitalism and Its Culture. By JEROME Davis. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1935. Pp. xvii+556. $2.25. 
This book is an effectively written, comprehensive critique of certain 
aspects of capitalism which have been neglected by orthodox economists 
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and sociologists. Although the author himself makes modest claims for it, 
it is indisputably the most adequate analysis to date, from the standpoint 
of ethical socialism, of the pervasive cultural patterns that are interwoven 
with the processes of capitalism. After a short account of the evolution of 
modern capitalism which includes a brief but fair statement of the case for 
capitalism, Professor Davis goes on to an institutional survey of produc- 
tion, finance, debt, distribution, consumption, imperialism, and the profit 
motive. His discussions in these chapters draw upon a wide reading of 
current literature and are fortified by statistical data. Perhaps the most 
impressive part of the book is the section devoted to an examination of the 
impact of capitalist economy upon ideal goods and values in which he 
combines description and evaluation and which is illuminated through- 
out by an insight into the way economic and social conditions determine 
the form, historical expression, and concrete nature of the living morality 
of men and women. The range of Professor Davis’ interests and knowl- 
edge are truly extraordinary; observations on the movies crowd com- 
ments on the degradation of athletics, the monopoly of radio, and the 
venality of politics. Although here and there some details may be open to 
question and the validity of the sampling procedure is not always above 
logical reproach, the cumulative effect of the information and arguments 
marshaled in behalf of the underlying contention of the book is over- 
whelming. This contention is that there exists an "interest and funda- 
mental contradiction" between Christianity, as interpreted by Professor 
Davis, and capitalism. “The world," he writes, “must choose between an . 
ethical religion and a selfish capitalism" (p. 516). 

In the light of Professor Davis’ conclusion, his final section on “‘Capital- 
ism and the Future of Society" leaves the argument curiously incomplete. 
For on his own premises it is necessary to show not merely that capitalism 
is subject to the evils he so adequately depicts but that the evils of the al- 
ternatives to capitalism are not worse. Now I for one am in.complete ac- 
cord with Professor Davis’ ideal of democratic collectivism, but I am more 
than a little puzzled why, on his own ethical point of view, he blurs the 
distinction between a democratic collectivist society, in which respect for 
personality, truth, intellectual freedom, and popular control are central, 
and a totalitarian collectivist society, like Russia today, which illustrates 
almost point for point the opposite of these ideals. There is at least as 
much difference between a democratic and totalitarian collectivism as 
there is between a democratic and a Fascist capitalism. In fact, since a 
planned economy gives more economic power to the group which holds 
political power, the question of whether democracy is to obtain in a col- 
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lectivist society is the most crucial of all questions. Its presence or ab- 
sence makes all the difference between a new feudal slavery or a new social 
freedom. Limitations of space probably prevented Professor Davis from 
discussing this problem on the scale necessary for his argument. But it is 
clear that his own ethical principles demand that he recognize the impor- 
tance of this distinction—a distinction which Russian history in recent 
years shows cannot be compromised. 

Aside from this point, Professor Davis’ book is an extremely useful 
compendium of the functional and cultural deficiencies of capitalism in our 
times. Its style is fresh without being strident, its emphasis gentle yet 
persuasive, and its theme as broad as American social life itself. 


SIDNEY Hook 
New York University 


The Police and Modern Society. By Aucusr VOLLMER. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1936. Pp. 253. $2.50. | 
Under the headings of “Major Crimes," “Vice,” “Traffic,” “General 

Service," “Crime Prevention," and "Personnel," the author gives a fine 

bird's-eye perspective of the function of the police in a complex industrial 

society. He demonstrates his practical insight into the problems he dis- 
cusses on virtually every page. His urbane and critical remarks on present 
police organization are well worth reading for those who are interested in 
improving present methods of combating crime. Mr. Vollmer envisages 
the whole problem of police administration from a broad point of view, 
emphasizing the intimate interrelationships among the police, the public, 

and the law violator, and stressing the need for collective effort at im- 

provement. He gives an especially good survey of the wide variety of 

functions performed by the police and of the difficulties and hindrances 
which impede reform. The book has an Index. 


ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 
Indiana University 


Police Administration in Boston. By LEONARD V. Harrison. (Harvard 
Law School Survey of Crime in Boston,” Vol. III.) Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1934. Pp. viiid-203. $2.50. 

“This survey of police administration in Boston was begun in January, 
1927, and was concluded in December, 1933, although the principal 
inquiries were completed early in 1930." This introductory statement, 
together with the fact that there have been rapid developments in police 
administration during the past few years, explains a few passages in the 
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survey which impress the reader today as being somewhat outmoded. 
Generally, however, the comments and suggestions indicate considerable 
foresight, and point the way toward what might well become widely 
accepted police practice in the future. 

The author's principal concern is with personnel, nearly one-half of the 
survey being devoted to selection, training, and promotion, and it is in 
this section that the most interesting suggestions are made. 

For instance, the author proposes that the duty of "seeking promising 
candidates [for appointment to the force] be entrusted to the police them 
selves, .... and [that] only those candidates be accepted whom the 
department actually desires in its service." It is further proposed that “a 
personnel unit should be established in the department....[which] 
should be made responsible for the selection and training of recruits and 
the management of other matters pertaining to personnel" The author 
adds: “This recommendation does not meet with the approval of the 
Massachusetts civil service officials." Indeed, it would probably be con- 
sidered rank heresy by most civil service commissions, but the proposal 
undoubtedly presents interesting possibilities. 

À second recommendation which merits special attention is that the 
personnel below the rank of sergeant be divided into (1) a police service 
proper, composed of the most capable officers, to perform the more diffi- 
cult duties such as crime prevention and detection and apprehension of 
offenders; and (2) a “safety corps," composed of mediocre officers, which 
would perform routine duties such as traffic control and certain types of 
fixed guard duty. "Recruiting for these two classes of service should be 
governed by separate and distinct standards. Members of the Safety 
Corps who qualify for the police service should be enrolled after passing 
an entrance, not a promotional, examination." In large departments this 
proposal might solve many personnel problems arising out of the fact that 
mediocre officers receive the same remuneration as more capable officers. 

Most of the other phases of police administration, such as communica- 
tion, beat assignments, transportation, records, etc., are considered only 
briefly by the author, who limits himself to pointing out in a general way 
improvements which might be effected, rather than making specific and 
detailed recommendations. 

To officials of both large and small police departments this interesting 
and easily read survey will probably suggest more than one possibility for 
improvement in their administrations. 

R. M. Hot1sINGTON 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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Personality and the Family. By HorNELL Hart and ELLA B. Hart. New 

York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1935. Pp. xili-+381. $2.80. 

The Modern Family. By Garry C. Myers. New York: Greenberg Pub- 
lishers, 1934. Pp. viid-288. $2.50. 

Family Behavior, By Bess V. CuxNNINGHAM. Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., 1936. Pp. 471. $2.75, 

For those who are looking for a text that introduces undergraduates to 
a healthy, straightforward, and optimistic manner of thinking about mar- 
riage and the family, the Harts’ book is to be highly recommended. The 
text is written in a vivacious style, cites much good modern material, is 
nontechnical and liberally seasoned with common sense. The specialist 
looking for new light on the problems of personality formation in the fam- 
ily or the processes of personality interplay in the family will be disap- 
pointed and may as well pass the book by. One of the best features of the 
work is a really well-annotated selected Bibliography of some useful refer- 
ences. The beginning student or the nontechnical adult interested in the 
family can get a good orientation by using the Bibliography. 

Dr. Myers, who is head of the department of parent education of 
Cleveland College in Western Reserve University has written a good non- 
technical discussion of the psychology of family relations and of some of 
the more usual problems that occur in these relations. His book is very 
suitable for the general lay reader or for use as a text that will serve as a 
good basis for discussion in parent education groups. 

The author of Family Behavior is to be credited with an effort to write 
a useful text which focuses on the commonplace experiences of family 
living. With such a focus it can be a very practical text for students at the 
high-school or college Freshman level. However, it is unsystematic, rather 
superficial, and lacking in any distinctive contribution. The discussion 
and thought are about the quality of good articles in the various popular 


“home” and “parent”? magazines. 
LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
Cornell University 


Family and Society: A Study of the Sociology of Reconstruction. By 
CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN and MERLE E. Frampton. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. xv-+611. $3.50. 

This book is valuable on the following counts: (r) It gives in the four 
chapters of Part II a good outline statement of Le Play’s life, intellectual 
orientation, method, and approach to the study of the family as well as his 
ideas on the relation between family structure and-social organization. 
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(2) The twelve chapters of Part IV constitute a useful condensation of 
Volume I of Le Play’s Les Ouvriers europeens taken from a translation by 
Professor Samuel Dupertuis of Boston University. (3) The original re- 
search material on Ozark highland families and families of a stranded 
textile village add materially to our knowledge of forms of family life in 
America. 

Certain weaknesses of the volume should be mentioned. The title 
seems to promise more than the book delivers. One looks for a treatise 
showing fundamental effórts at relating the dynamic relational patterns 
of family structure to important characteristics of the larger social struc- 
ture. Such efforts are few and inadequate, and at no point approximate 
the insights and suggestions made by such investigators as Max Hork- 
heimer, Erich Fromm, and others in Autorität und Familie, The intimate 
contact necessary to extract the detailed information on families in the 
Ozark highlands should have yielded more basic descriptions of social 
psychological aspects of family relations than are reported in the work. 
'The descriptions of families in the stranded textile village are not ade- 
quate for careful comparisons with the Ozark families. The introductory 
critique of modern approaches to the study of the family is sketchy and 
rather superficial in spots and leads to a rather questionable posing of 
some of the issues involved. 

Withal, students of the modern family will profit by careful reading of 
the work. Those interested in problems of rehabilitation should certainly 
consider the authors’ challenge to assumptions that it is socially economi- 
cal to attempt rehabilitation of families such as those of the highlands by 
trying to assimilate them into a socioeconomic order for which they are 
sociologically ill adapted. 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
Cornell University 


The Nature of Religion. By GEORGE WoOBBERMIN. Translated from the 

German by T. H. MENZzEL and D. S. Rosrnson. New York: Thomas 

. Y. Crowell, 1933. Pp. xvi--379. $3.50. 

This work on the nature and truth of religion is one of the finest fruits 
of so-called “modernist” theology. In it Professor Wobbermin offers 
an excellent (from the pedagogical point of view) discussion of the essence 
of religion, based upon the psychological method of F. Schleiermacher, who 
is his theological hero. The method is called that of the “religio-psy- 
chological circle.” It tries to understand “alien religious life from one’s 
own religious life, thus sharpening the eye for the peculiarities of the 
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specifically religious and returning to the observation of one’s own 
religious consciousness with this keener insight." Under this aspect much 
material furnished by the recently perfected disciplines of the psychology 
of religion (William James!) and the history of religions is reviewed for the 
purpose of illustrating and demonstrating the validity of the attitudes of 
the Christian religion. Itis clear that Professor Wobbermin always speaks 
as a Christian theologian who offers an apologetic for his own faith. Hence 
no one must be surprised to find in this book also arguments against those 
who, on the basis of natural science or philosophy, doubt the adequacy of 
the religious intuition. 

The translators must be thanked for this excellent work. Few German 
theological books have been rendered into such fluent competent English. 


WiLHELM PAUCK 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


The Sex Life of the Unmarried Adult. Edited by Ira S. Wire. New York: 
Vanguard Press, 1934. Pp. xxii4- 320. $2.50. 


This is an excellent collection of articles by eleven competent writers 
who represent different approaches to the problems suggested in the title. 
'The general straightforward and objective outlook of the whole work is 
well expressed in Dr. Wile's Introduction in which he masses evidence to 
show that sexual drives are not subject to the beck and call of social con- 
vention. The unmarried are not asexual, “The sex life of the unmarried 
adult is varied in terms of personal goals, of biologic need and social ad- 
justment. It is freer today because life is freer. There is a growing ac- 
ceptance of the sexual rights and practices among the older group of the 
unmarried” (p. 5). The breakdown of a generally accepted code of values 
and practices and the resulting confusion and contradiction in social be- 
havior are plentifully illustrated in the articles that follow. 

Margaret Mead furnishes a good perspective-giving summary of the 
varieties of accepted and expected behavior among primitives. Dr. In- 
galls presents the biological inevitabilities of sexual development. Pro- 
fessor Groves traces the vicissitudes of the developmental history of sex 
attitudes and the problems attendant thereupon in a culture that has the 
contradictions of a puritanic tradition and commercialized salaciousness. 
Professor Burgess has a well-documented article giving descriptions of the 
sex life of the unmarried in different strata of our society. Mary R. Beard 
does an excellent job of relating the changes in sex ideas and sex freedom 
with changes in socioeconomic structure. Dr. Dickinson contributes from 
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a rich clinical gynecological experience. M. L. Ernst ably discusses what 
a liberal lawyer regards as immediate needs for revision of the legal code 
referring to sexual behavior. Horace M. Kallen gives an illuminating dis- 
cussion of the moral marginality of the confused, uncertain, uprooted 
middle-class intellectual of the present day. The role of sex in modern 
literature is discussed by Robert M. Lovett. Lorine Pruett's article con- 
cludes the collection with case pictures from the run of the mill in the 
daily work of a consulting psychologist. The tone of the work is frankly 
questioning and uncertain but hopeful of the outcome from today's ex- 
perimentalism in sex. Occasionally the reader feels that it represents the 
older generation shouting excitedly and expecting others to get excited. 
No questions are answered but many are raised, and one is left more con- 
vinced than ever of the need for intensive collaborative research in the 


field. 
LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
Cornell University 


Factis and Theories of Psychoanalysis. By Ives HENDRICK. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1934. Pp. xxili+ 308. $3.00. 


This work is a most useful introduction to psychoanalytic theory and 
procedure, particularly for persons who have some idea of what the theory 
is but are not yet prepared to benefit by reading the more highly technical 
works. The author devotes the first three chapters to psychoanalytic in- 
terpretation of clinical materials, the next three to a systematic presenta- 
tion of psychoanalytic theory, the next two to method and procedure, and 
a final chapter to the present status of psychoanalysis as a discipline. The 
treatment is clear, fair, and straightforward. It is in line with current 
analytic clinical theory and practice. No new angle of approach is pre- 
sented, and no new application of psychoanalytic theory is suggested. 
Social psychologists who are looking for discussions and demonstrations 
of the contribution that psychoanalysis can make to their fields of interest 
should refer to the work of H. D. Lasswell, Erich Fromm, Karen Horney, 
and others for important extensions into the sociological area. 

The present volume is highly recommended as a reading basis for dis- 
cussion of Freudian theory in social psychology courses and to orient the 
student who wishes to read the technical papers by Freud and his col- 


leagues. 
LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
Cornell University 
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Handbook of Social Psychology. Edited by Cart Murcnison. (“The In- 
ternational University Series in Psychology.") Worcester, Massachu- 
setts: Clark University Press, 1935. Pp. xii-- 1195. $6.00. 


The editor of this volume has assembled a wide variety of contributions 
which, in the main, seem to have little relevance to the field of social psy- 
chology. Twenty-three articles appear, ranging from such topics as “Pop- 
ulation Behavior of Bacteria" to “Experimental Studies of the Influence 
of Social Situations upon the Behavior of Individual Human Adults." 
The field of social psychology is known to be without clear organization or 
well-defined limits; this assemblage of articles, however, transgresses 
these ill-defined limits even more than the usual compendium in this 
field. While one may question the appropriateness of including such a 
variety of discussions in a “handbook on social psychology,” one cannot 
doubt the interest and value of the separate articles. Almost all of them 
are written with distinct care and illumination. Attention should per- 
haps be called to the article by Gordon Allport on "Attitudes"; one by 
Thorleif Schjelderup-Ebbe on the “Social Behavior of Birds," and that 
by J. F. Dashiell on the experimental studies referred to above. This vol- 
ume will be a very worth-while acquisition to the library of anyone in the 
field of social science despite the questionable relevance of many of the 


contributions to the field of social psychology. 
HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Negro Intelligence and Selective Migration. By Otto KLINEBERG. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1935. Pp. xii+-66. $1.25. 


This work is a significant contribution to the problem of selective 
factors in migration. By an ingenious use of school records made in the 
South by children of migrant Negro families, Klineberg is able to show 
that so far as intelligence is concerned the migrants constituting his sam- 
ples from three southern cities do not appear to be different from the gen- 
eral populations from which they come. “They seem to constitute about 
an average group. .... This . . . . study, therefore, gives no indication of: 
a selective migration which might explain the [known intellectual] superi- 
ority of northern over southern Negroes.” The question is then raised: 
Does length of exposure to the superior environmental factors in northern 
cities raise the intelligence level sufficiently to explain the observed dif- 
ferences? This part of the problem was attacked by studying southern- 
born Negro children who had been living in New York City for different 
lengths of time. The length of time in New York does seem to be corre- 
lated with level of intelligence as measured by tests used. The average 
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I.Q. for those who had been in New York less than one year was 81.4. 
This figure increases as the time interval increases. Those who had lived 
in New York more than four years had an average I.Q. of 87.4, which is 
the same average made by comparable groups of New York-born Negro 
children. Results of analysis of performance test scores were not so clear 
cut. 

The author concludes that ‘as far as the results go, they show quite 
definitely that the superiority of the northern over the southern Negroes, 
and the tendency of northern Negroes to approximate the scores of the 
whites, are due to factors in the environment, and not to selective migra- 
tion," One is constrained to add, however, that the more elusive, but 
probably in some ways more important, personality variables not corre- 
lated with intelligence need to be considered before the case of selective 


migration can be rested. 
LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
Cornell University 


Die schwarze Frau im Wandel Afrikas. By HirpEe TnugNWALD. (*For- 
schungen zur Vólkerpsychologie und ir d Bd. XIV.) Stuttgart: 
W. Kohlhammer, 1935. Pp. 167. 


In 1930-31 Professor Thurnwald and his wife visited East Africa, and 
more particularly Tanganyika, under the auspices of the Institute of 
African Languages and Cultures, to make a reconnaissance study of the 
interrelations of natives and whites. Mrs. Thurnwald has presented in the 
present paper a summary statement of acculturation as it affects African 
women.in this area. 

The first half of her discussion is taken up with a description of 
women's life in East Africa under aboriginal conditions, a survey of many 
tribes which is useful but, as she points out, is available in more extended 
form in published ethnological accounts. Only the second half of the book, 
therefore, is devoted to the economic and religious and educational 
changes in East Africa—the employment of native men for months and 
even years at a distance from their homes while their wives remain behind 
with their children, the use of native women as agricultural laborers by 
the whites, the changes in native economics as money and European trade 
goods became more important, the influence of Christian missions and of 
village and boarding schools. A more intensive study might have brought 
these two sections into dynamic relationship to each other, pointing out 
what elements in the culture of certain tribes in the area brought about 
better adjustments to changed conditions than those in another tribe, or 
how the same traits introduced by the whites worked out in one way in 
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certain tribes owing to their antecedent customs, and in another way in 
other tribes. T'here are scattered remarks that are relevant to this prima- 
ry sociological question, but unfortunately the whole last section of the 
book would have been intelligible without the first, and the problems 
raised in Mrs. Thurnwald's Introduction are therefore not materially clari- 
fied. She ends her discussion instead with praise of the Jeans School, 
which is on the order of Tuskegee and where young married couples are 
given training in improved agricultural and hygienic matters, and with a 
discussion of official and missionary promotion of public health in East 


Africa. 
RUTH BENEDICT 
Columbia University 


The Gold Standard and Its Future. 3d ed. By T. E. Grecory. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1935. Pp. x4- 183. $1.50. 


With his customary lucidity of presentation, Professor Gregory attempts an 
analysis of the functioning both of the gold standard in general and of the mone- 
tary mechanism in England and the United States after the respective devalua- 
tions. The second ap proach amounts, however, to hardly more than a useful com- 
pilation of major events leading up to and following the financial debacle. The 
first attempt (virtually repeating that in the previous editions of the book) is a 
semipopular restatement of the orthodox theory of gold flow and international 
price equilibrium, without regard to recent studies qualifying the old approach. 
It entails even more serious omissions when, in an analysis of “The Working of 
the Gold Standard" (chap. ii), the author virtually ignores such essential 
aspects as the budgetary problem, the liquidity of banks and of investments, etc. 
Instead, commonplaces about high tariffs, political interferences, real or alleged 
rigidities, etc., abound and reduce the value of the book to that of an ably 
compiled but rather superficial pamphlet, with a none too clearly stated con- 
servative tendency. 

MELCHIOR PALYI 
University of Chicago 


American Philosophy Today and Tomorrow, Edited by Horace M. KALLEN and 
SipNEY Hook. New York: Lee Furman, Inc., 1935. Pp. viii4- 518. $3.75. 


'The editors of this volume have sought to secure contributions from a num- 
ber of the younger American philosophers in which each would seek to present 
his views on that feature in current American life that concerned him most. The 
result has been twenty-five articles, well written but with little continuity or 
interrelation. Sociologists will probably be interested in the following articles: 
E. S. Bates, “Toward a Social Philosophy”; B. H. Bode, ' "The Great American 
Dream"; F. S. Cohen, ‘Socialization of Morality”: E. B. Holt, “Whimsical 
Condition of Social Psychology, and of Mankind”; ; and H. W. Schneider 
“Political Morality.” 

Many of the articles have distinct merit, In combination they seem to reflect 
in the case of American philosophy the same disjointed condition which char 
acterizes other theoretical disciplines of the present. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN AMERICAN CITIES: 
THEIR NATURE AND CAUSATION 


EDWARD L. THORNDIKE AND ELLA WOODYARD 


ABSTRACT 

Over a hundred items of measurable fact were collected concerning each of 117 
cities, A composite score (call it GG) was made from twenty-three items which would 
be regarded by competent judges as factors making a city a good place for good people 
tolive in. The variation among cities in GG was very large. The shares of wealth, in- 
come, and the personal qualities in the population in causing GG were measured, the 
last being found greater than the other two combined. The correlation of each of the 
items with GG is reported, and the significance of certain important ones is traced 
further by partial correlations. Three-fourths of the variation in GG can apparently be 
foretold from a small battery of facts obtainable with relatively little difhculty. But 
this and other conclusions need to be checked with more and different cities, with more 
refined and elaborate statistical treatment, and with allowance for local differences in 
the value of money. 

We have applied to a sampling of American communities as of 
date 1930 the methods of measurement which have proved fruitful 
in the study of persons. We shall show that these cities differ greatly 
in any of the features, such as health, educational opportunities, 
homeownership, etc., commonly regarded as important, and in any 
combination of them; in particular, in a composite of desirable fea- 
tures which provides a generally good life for inhabitants. We shall 
trace the interrelations of various features and, in particular, the 
relation of each feature to a first approximate measure of the general 
goodness of life in an American city. We shall determine the respec- . 
tive amounts of influence of size, wealth, income, distribution of in- 


come, and certain personal qualities of the population in making a . 
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city a good place to live in. Suggestions will be made for selecting a" 
convenient set of objective measures by which a community may 
measure its status and progress in providing a good life for good 
people. 

The communities chosen were the 120 cities studied by Elliott in 
1905 (Some Fiscal Aspects of Public Education in American Cilies) 
which had populations in 1900 of 25,000-90,000. The facts for 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, Newport, Kentucky, and South Omaha, 
Nebraska, will, however, not be used systematically because the de- 
cline.in population of the first two and the amalgamation of the 
third with Omaha prevented us from getting the facts about them 
for 1930. These 117 cities were chosen for the following reasons: (a) 
the communitiés are large enough to have many facts concerning 
them reported; (6) changes from 1900 to 1930 in respect of many of 
these facts can be measured; (c) they are important socially and 
politically; (d) they are numerous enough to justify the computation 
of correlations and partial correlations;? and (e) they seemed likely 
to present most of the difficulties in statistical treatment and inter- 
pretation which would appear in a study of all cities and towns of 


* They were: Alabama: Birmingham, Mobile, Montgomery; Arkansas: Little Rock; 
California: Oakland, Sacramento; Colorado: Pueblo; Connecticut: Bridgeport, Hart- 
ford, New Britain, Waterbury; Delaware: Wilmington; Florida: Jacksonville; Georgia: 
Atlanta, Augusta, Savannah; Illinois: East St. Louis, Joliet, Peoria, Quincy, Rockford, 
Springfield; Indiana: Evansville, Fort Wayne, South Bend, Terre Haute; Iowa: Cedar 
Rapids, Council Bluffs, Davenport, Des Moines, Dubuque, Sioux City; Kansas: Kansas 
City, Topeka; Kentucky: Covington, Lexington, Newport; Maine: Portland; Massa- 
chusetts: Brockton, Cambridge, Chelsea, Fitchburg, Gloucester, Haverhill, Holyoke, 
Lawrence, Lynn, Malden, New Bedford, Newton, Salem, Somerville, Springfield, 
Taunton; Michigan: Bay City, Grand Rapids, Jackson, Saginaw; Minnesota: Duluth; 
Missouri: Joplin; Montana: Butte; Nebraska: Lincoln, South Omaha; New Hamp- 
shire: Manchester; New Jersey: Atlantic City, Bayonne, Camden, Elizabeth, Ho- 
boken, Passaic, Trenton; New York: Auburn, Binghampton, Elmira, Schenectady, 
Troy, Utica, Yonkers; Ohio: Akron, Canton, Dayton, Springfield, Youngstown; Ore- 
gon: Portland; Pennsylvania: Allentown, Altoona, Chester, Easton, Erie, Harris- 
burg, Johnstown, Lancaster, McKeesport, Newcastle, Reading, Wilkes-Barre, Williams- 
port, York; Rhode Island: Pawtucket, Woonsocket; South Carolina: Charleston; 
Tennessee: Chattanooga, Knoxville, Nashville; Texas: Dallas, Fort Worth, Galveston, - 
Houston, San Antonio; Utah: Salt Lake City; Virginia: Norfolk, Richmond; Wash- 
ington: Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma; West Virginia: Wheeling; Wisconsin: La Crosse, 
"Oskikosh, Racine, Superior. 

2 Their heterogeneity, however, requires that great caution be used in the use and 

“interpretation of methods which are strictly applicable only to certain sorts of variables. 
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20,000 or over. This last consideration led us to eschew any effort 
to restrict the heterogeneity of the communities to be studied, as by 
limiting them to similar sized manufacturing cities or trading cen- 
ters. In further studies such limitations may be highly desirable, 
but it seems better to attack the general problem first. American 
cities do not, and probably never will, form distinct species—groups 
clustering around types so that the differences of those in one group : 
from the mean or mode of that group are small in comparison with 
their differences from the mean or mode of some other group. Any 
adequate study of them should face great heterogeneity and do the 

best it can in spite of it. So we deliberately took our sample by size 
in 1900, leaving us in 1930 with a range in size from 33,000 to 365,- 
ooo, with mining cities, factory cities, and clerical cities; suburbs 

: like Newton and Cambridge; and a resort, Atlantic City, which is 
almost sui generis. 

We have over a hundred items of fact—the most important of 
which are listed below—for each of the 117 cities. All are for 1930 
unless otherwise specified. In the very few cases where the item was 
not reported for all, we have estimated its magnitude so as to have 
full tables for correlation. All such estimated entries are noted be- 
low.3 

1. Opinions about these cities by several hundred educators, social workers, 
- clergymen, reformers, business men, labor leaders, and others. Item r will 
not be used in this article. 

2. Infant death-rate, average of 1926-34, reversed so that low rates are 
scored + and high rates —. (American Child Health Association, Sta- 
tistical Report of Infant Mortality for 1934.) 

3. General death-rate (average of 1030, 1933, and 1934) reversed as in Item 2. 
In any final study it will be well to correct this for the age distribution of 
the population and perhaps for other factors. 

4. Per capita expenditure for teachers’ salaries. (Computed from data in the 


Biennial Survey of Education for 1928—1930 [U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, Office of Education Bull. 26].) 


3 There were six for Item 8, nine for Item 15, nine for Item x6, one for Item 18, one 
for Item 20, four for Item zoe, three for Item 22, five for Item 24 (and for Items 111, 
1r2, and 113, from which Item 24 is derived), one for Item 43, one for Item 44, one 
for Item ṣo, two for Item 64, two for Item 65, eleven for Item 67, four for Item 110, and 
one for Item 119. Items 8, 15, 16, 67, 111, 112, and 113 are not used in the arguments 
or conclusions of this report. Of the scores that are used, less than three per thousand 
are estimated. 
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. Per capita expenditures for textbooks and classroom supplies. (Jbid.) 
. Per capita expenditures for libraries and museums. (Computed from data 


in Financial Statistics of Cities for 1930 [U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census].) 


. Per capita expenditures for recreation. (Zbid.) 
. Per capita provision of athletic fields, baseball diamonds, bathing beaches, 


boathouses, children's playgrounds, dance pavilions, ice-skating rinks, 
miniature golf, recreation buildings, swimming pools, tennis courts, and 
toboggan slides. Credits of 2, 1, 2, 2, 3, 3, 2, 1, 3, 3, 1, and 1 were arbi- 
trarily assigned for each one of these provided, in the order given. (Bull. 
$65, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 


. Per capita value of asylums, schools, libraries, museums, and parks owned 


by the public. (Computed from data in Financial Statistics of Cities for 
1930.) 

Per capita value of all public property (excluding streets, pavements, and 
sewers) minus public debt. (Ibid.) 

Rarity of extreme poverty, measured by the rent paid (or equivalent if the 
home is owned) by the’s percentile family (i.e., the rental less than which 
is paid by 5 per cent and more than which is paid by 95 per cent of the 
community's families). (Computed by us from data in the 1930 census, 
Statistics of Population, Vol. VI, Tables 7 and 21, for each state.) 

Rarity of less extreme poverty, measured by the rent paid (or equivalent) 
by the 1o percentile family. (Jbid.) 

Per capita number of homes owned. (Jbid., Table 4.) 

Per capita number of arrests for homicide reported. (Computed from data 
in Uniform Crime Reports for the United States and Its Possessions [Bureau 
of Investigation of the Department of Justice, 1931], Vol. I, No. 5.) 

Per capita number of arrests for rape. (Zbid.) 

Percentage of persons eighteen to twenty years of age attending schools. 
(1930 census, Statistics of Population, II, 1151 f. and 116x f; cf. also 
Item 21.) 

Average salary of high-school teachers. (Computed from data in the B;- 
ennial Survey of Education, 1928—30] U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education], II, 142 f. and 251 £.) 

Average salary of elementary-school teachers. (Zbid.) 

Per capita circulation of Better Homes and Gardens, Good Housekeeping, 
and The National Geographic Magazine. (The circulations are for Decem- 
ber 27, March 29, and June 28, respectively, as reported in “Circulation 
of Fifteen Leading Magazines" by the Marketing Division of the Interna- 
tional Magazine Co. The 1930 populations are used as divisors.) 


20a. Per capita circulation of the Literary Digest, average of two years. (1926 


as reported by the Marketing Division of the International Magazine Co., 
divided by the geometric mean of the 1920 and 1930 populations; 1930 as 
reported in The Lord of the Manor.) 
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Percentage of persons sixteen or seventeen years of age attending schools. 
(1930 census Statistics of Population, YI, 1151 f. and 1x71 $.) 

Per capita domestic installations of electricity. (The number reported in 
Markets and Quotas [Curtis Publishing Co., 1932] divided by the 1930 
population. The original authorities are the National Electric Light As- 
sociation and the U.S. Department of Commerce.) 

Per capita domestic installations of gas. (Zbid. The original authority is 
the American Gas Association.) 

A weighted composite of numbers per capita, expenditures per capita, and 
value of property per capita of the Y.M.C.A. (Items 111, rx2, and 113.) 
'The quotient of the value of public property in schools, libraries, museums, 
and parks divided by the value of public property used for general govern- 
ment, police, fire, etc. (Computed from data in Financial Statistics of Cities 
for 1930.) 

A weighted composite of the per capita numbers of physicians, nurses, and 
teachers minus a score for the per capita number of male domestic servants. 
The first three have approximately equal weight, and the fourth approxi- 
mately as much weight as the first three combined. 


. Per capita acreage of parks. (Bull. 565, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 
. Per capita provision of bandstands, picnic places, and stadiums. Credits 


of 1, 1, and 5, respectively, were assigned for each one provided. (/bid.) 


. Percentage of males ten year and over employed. (1930 census, Statistics 


of Population, Vol. IV, Tables 24 and 57. 


. Percentage of females ten years and over employed. (Jbid.) 

. Per capita number of male clergy. (/bid., Tables 4 and 5 for each state.) 

. Per capita number of female clergy. (Jbid.) 

. Per capita number of male physicians. (Jbid.) 

. Per capita number of female physicians. (7did.) 

. Per capita number of male nurses. (Jbid.) 

. Per capital number of female nurses. (/did.) 

. Per capita number of male domestic servants. (Jbid.) 

. Per capita number of female domestic servants. (Jbid., cf. also Items 114, 


II5, 116, 117, and 118.) 


. Median size of family. (Zbid., Vol. IT.) 
. Average size of family in 1900, 1910, and 1920 (equal weight). (Jbid., 


Table 4.) 


. Increase in size of family 1900-20. Average size for 1920 minus average 


size for 1900. (Computed from the data in zbid.) 


. Per capita expenditures for highways. (Data from Financial Statistics of 


Cities for 1930.) |j 


. Per capita expenditures for light. (7bid.) 

. Per capita expenditures for sanitation. (Jbid.) 

. Per capita expenditures for general government. (/bid.) 
. Per capita expenditures for police. (Zbid.) 


e 


196 


48. 
49. 
50. 
55. 


96 


3 


6r. 


62. 


63. 


64. 
65. 


66. 


` 67. 


70. 
71. 
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Per capita expenditures for fire department. (Zbid.) 

Per capita expenditures for health. (Zbid.) 

Per capita expenditures for public safety. (Zdid.) 

Median family rental (or equivalent if the home is owned). (Same source 
as for Item r2.) 

57, and 58. 75 percentile, 9o percentile, and 95 percentile family rentals (or 
equivalents if the home is owned). (Ibid.) 

Income as estimated in Markets and Quotas (Curtis Publishing Co., 1932) 
divided by the 1930 population to give a per capita estimate. 

Per capita Ford automobiles. (The number reported in zbid., divided by 
the 1930 population.) 

Per capita automobiles other than Fords. Tne: number reported in ibid. 
divided by the 1930 population. ) 

Per capita wage earners in factories. (Zbid.) 

Per capita value added to products by manufacture. (Zbid. Original source 
is the U.S. Census of Manufactures.) 

Per capita bank deposits. (7bid. Original source is the Bankers’ Directory 
of January, 1931.) 

Per capita number of telephones. (/bid. Original source is a report of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. Figures are for January 1, 
1930.) 

Estimated average family rental (or equivalent in case of owned homes). 
Income per capita. ‘“Total income,” as estimated for 1926 in National Mar- 
kets and National Advertising (Advertising Department of the Crowell, 
Publishing Co., 1927), divided by the geometric mean of the 1920 and 1930 
populations. 


. Income per capita. “Marginal income” estimated and divided as for 


Item 71. 


. Income per capita. “Per capita effective income” estimated as for Item 7r. 


. Approximate number of income-tax returns per capita. The number re- 


ported for 1933 in U.S. Treasury Publication, No. 2108, divided by the 
1930 population. 


. Number of telephones per capita for 1930. (The Lord of the Manor [1930 ed.].) 
. Number of telephones per capita for 1926. (Ibid. [1927 ed.].) ` 
. Percentage of Negroes in the population. (1930 census, Statistics of Popu- 


lation.) 


. Reported tota] paid for interest divided by reported total public indebted- 


ness. (Financial Statistics of Cities, pp. 430 f. and soo f.) 


. Sum.of the deviations from the respective medians for Items 71,72, and 73. 


. Sum of the deviations from the respective medians for Items 55, 56, 57, 


and 58. 


. Per capita number of bookstores in 1930. (Computed from the numbers 


given in the U.S. Census of Distribution, General Consumer Market Sta- 
tistics, Vol. I.) 


82. 
83. 
84. 
Or. 
92. 


97. 


98. 

99. 
IOO. 
IOI. 
IO2. 
IO3. 
IO4. 
IOS. 
106. 


“107. 


108, 


109. 


IIO. 
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Per capita number of cigar stores. (J/bid.) 

Per capita number of drug stores. (Jbid.) 

Per capita number of jewelry stores. (Ibid.) 

Variability in amounts paid for rental (or equivalent in the case of owner- 
ship) by families. The 95 percentile amount minus the 5 percentile amount. 
(Source of the data the same as for Item 12.) 

Same as Item 91, but using the quotient of the 95 percentile rental divided 
by the s percentile. (/bid.) 

Unemployment in 1930. Persons per capita out of a job and looking for a 
job. (1930 Census, Unemployment, I, 24-41, Table 14, and Table 10 for 
individual states.) 

Unemployment in 1930. Persons per capita having jobs but laid off though 
able and willing to work. (Jbid.) 

Per capita circulation of fifteen important magazines. (Source same as for 
Item 20.) 

Per capita circulation (approximate) of Modern Screen, Radio Stars, and 
Modern Romances. (Data from “Modern Magazines" for 1935 divided by 
1930 population.) 

Population in 1930. (U.S. Census for 1930.) 

Population in 19oo. (U.S. Census for 1900.) 

Growth in population 1900 to 1930 (Item ror divided by Item 102). 
Latitude. 

Per capita number in Who's Who for 1930. (Computed from the Geographi- 
cal Index in Who's Who [1930].) 

Per capita number in Who's W ho for 1910. SEIN from the Geographi- 
cal Index in Who's Who [19xo].) 

Percentile increase in proportion in Who’s Who, 1910-30 (Item ros divided 
by Item 106). 

Per capita number of members of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. (Data from Proceedings of the A.A.A.S., Vols. 
LXXXII-LXXXVII.) 

Estimated per capita value of private property computed as the assessed 
valuation divided by the rate customary in the city in question. (Finan- 
cial Statistics for Cities for 1930, Table 23.) 

Average of the quotients of church expenditures for outside benevolences 
divided by their respective expenditures for their own minister, music, 
maintenance of plant, etc., using facts for the Baptist, Congregationalist, 
or Christian, Methodist, and Presbyterian denominations, but excluding 
churches with Negro or chiefly foreign memberships. (Computed from data 
in the Year Book of the Congregational Church; the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., General Assembly, 1930, Part I; various Annuals of the Baptist 
church, usually for separate states; the Minutes of various annual con- 
ferences of the Methodist Episcopal church; and the Yearbook of the Chris- 
tian church. 
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iir. Y.M.C.A. members per capita. (Computed from data in the Y.M.C.A. 
Yearbook and Official Roster.) 

112. Y.M.C.A, expenditures per capita. (Ibid.) 

113. Y.M.C.A. value of plant per capita. (Jbid.) 

114. Per capita member of physicians male and female. (1930 census, Statistics 
of Population, Vol. IV.) 

115. Per capita number of nurses male and female. (Jbid.) 

116. Per capita number of teachers male and female. (Jbid.) 

117. Per capita number of male teachers. (Ibid.) 

118. Per capita number of female teachers. (Jbid.) 

119g. Per capita number of pupils graduating from public high schools in 1934. 
The gross numbers graduating were supplied by the Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior. We used the 1930 populations as divisors. 

120. Number of female clergy divided by the number of male clergy. 


In a very few cases (only about one in a thousand) we have re- 
placed an extreme measure, the accuracy of which was dubious, by a 
measure above all other cities but less remote from the median. Five 
were in variable 117 (per capita male teachers), all being cities con- 
taining universities (--11 and +14 were replaced by +9; +22; 
--24, and +26 were replaced by +10). Three were in variable 27: 
— 59, +32, and +44 being replaced by — 30, -+20, and +30, before 
the composite was divided by 3. Two were in variable 110, scores of 
+48 and +53 being replaced by +30. 

These measurements have varying degrees of trustworthiness. We 
have not tried to improve upon them and shall not discuss their 
probable merits and defects at this time. Our results will be first 
approximations to be checked by more extended investigations and 
with more accurate data. 

Items 2-28 may be called “good” traits of a community in the 
sense that a community with a large amount of the variable would 
be considered *better," other things being equal, than one with a 
smaller amount of it, by almost any competent group of judges.‘ 

Concerning the other items, there is much less unanimity, and 
one of the chief purposes of the study is to obtain evidence concern- 

4 This assumes that the reports are honest and that the figures for arrests in Items 
15 and 16 are in some positive relation to the amount of crime. Falsification of returns, 
intentional or inadvertent, we may assume is so rare and small in amount as to be 
negligible in a first approximation. The crime records, however, are subject to the 


special difficulty that nine cities made no report; and there is internal evidence that 
they are of very doubtful value, so we shall make no use of them. 
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ing the “goodness” of large incomes, large proportions of clergymen, 
physicians, etc., large families, large expenditures for highways, light, 
sanitation, etc., a narrow spread of income between the richest and 
the poorest, and other matters measured more or less satisfactorily 
by the items listed. The evidence will consist in the affiliations of 
the variable in question with the “good” variables. 

In general, we are interested in the intercorrelations of all the 
variables and especially in the relations of all to the general or aver- 
age goodness of communities if they differ significantly in that. 


TABLE 1* 


DEVIATION OF EACH OF 117 CITIES IN EACH OF 120 ITEMS FROM THE 
MEDIAN OF THE 117 CITIES IN THAT ITEM 





Irem 
City 

2 3 4 5 6 ya eee IIQ | 120 

Liat vee tad hee —4[—-211/—-4/—-3] -x| ~r —4| —2 

NE TEE EEE das —5|-—ri$| —1o0| —i1r| —§ | ~I — I Oo 
dau ad pe. —8|-—-0|-1o0|—z:zr| -8| -—3 —9| -$ 
d cs vene ree —2 | —25 | — 5| —-12| —-6| —8 4 I 
Bode sce Pot 6 4 II 8 4 7 2 I 
TIO sis sah ee» —4i7-—7 o 2 —A Soaks eevee ees 
E REEE E SE 2|--101— 5 6 2 —2 5 o 
pr cates 3 t|—4 I 4 o 3 4 
TIOJlU5 er Mein 5 10 o 2 9 6 I 4 
120. 60i E NIA I 2 5 5 2| 3 Ir | -—4 


* Only a small portion of the table is shown here. 


It is convenient for our purposes to express each city's amount 
of each variable as a + or — deviation of so much from the median 
of the 117 cities.5 Doing this, after scaling the variables so that one 
unit of the scale does not vary greatly from two-tenths of the stand- 
ard deviation for the 117 cities in that variable, we have a table of 
measures of which Table 1 shows a small part. All our computations 
and conclusions are based on it. 

5 The average is unsuitable as a measure of central tendency for many of the vari- 
ables which have much skewness or extreme variations; and the mode is unsuitable 
for many which do not cluster around any clear mode. For our first approximations 


it is not economical to treat each variable in the way that is best for it, though in later 
more refined studies it may be wise to do so. 
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An examination of the parts of this basal table which record the 
“good” variables shows that the cities do differ greatly in average 
"goodness." A simple demonstration of this may be had by record- 
ing the number of -+ measures minus the number of — measures 
in the variables 2, 3, 4—28 for each city. The resulting score, which 
we will call Score A, varies from +20 to —22, with 21 cases of +9 
or over and 26 cases of —g or less. Nothing like this could happen 
by chance. Still more emphatic is the comparison of the records of 
ten cities ranking high and nine ranking low in this score and re- 
corded in Table 2. 

The intercorrelations of all the variables 2-28, except 15 and 16— 
the two concerned with crimes—appear as Table 3.° Items 15 and 
16 are omitted because they correlate with each other only about. 
zero, because they have so many cases of “no report,” and because 
of the a priori uncertainty concerning their meaning. Item 8 is also 
of doubtful value because it also has many cases of “no report.” 

Table 3 shows at a glance that in cities as in persons “good” traits 
tend to go together. Not compensation but correlation is the rule. 
Less than 15 per cent of the entries are negative. 

Cities well supplied with material comforts such as gas and elec- 
tricity are well supplied with recreational facilities and with libraries 
and museums. Cities of homeowners are also cities of well-equipped 
Y.M.C.A.’s. Cities with public property free from debt are also free 
from disease. Cities which pay high wages (at least to teachers) also 
spend more for good reading. 

We are now in a position to obtain evidence about the significance 
of the variables 30~120, about which theorists disagree or make no 
claim to knowledge. The evidence would consist in the correlations 


6 The correlations of the rows marked U, Table 3, were computed m the percentage 
of unlike-signed pairs, treating pairs involving zero scores as follows: 4 of them were 
called unlike-signed; 4 of them were called like-signed; $ of them were divided between 
unlike-signed and like-signed in the same proportions as held for the pairs not involving 
zero. The correlations of the rows marked P were computed by the ordinary Pearson 


formula (Say / VS. Xy 2.35), deviations being always from the median. The former 


method is preferable here because the results are less influenced by extreme devi- 
ations and by skewness. The P correlations will often be too low. As has been 
stated, more refined and individualized treatments of these interrelations will be in 
order if facts of importance are discovered by the rough-and-ready treatment used for 
the present report. 
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of the trait in question with variables 2, 3, 4, etc., or, more conven- 


iently, 


in its correlation with some composite score indicating a 


weighted average “goodness.” 

Just how the various items should be weighted in such an “aver- 
age goodness score" will be a matter of opinion concerning the rela- 
tive importance of health, provision for schools, libraries, and recrea- 
tion, public wealth (as measured by balance of public property over 
public debt), freedom from poverty, etc. 

The system which we have used gives weights to the variables as 


follows :? 
2, Infant death-rate reversed................. 84 (8.4) 
3. General death-rate reversed................ 8i (8.7) 
4. Per capita expenditures for teachers’ salaries.. 6 (5.8) 
5. Per capita expenditures for textbooks and sup- 
gy  —-—————— ——À 6 (6.0) 
6. Per capita expenditures for libraries and mu- 
SEndeoscotunovdd sra ddnde hei s si (5.6) 
7. Per capita expenditures for recreation (see also 
T6198) cide deae te kien DATAE ae ER ER ds 6 (5.9) 
8. Per capita expenditures for provision of play 
GHIDIDIHOlE oes E uds atout eec o (ie. not used) 
9. Per capita value of asylums, schools, libraries, 
museums, and parks owned by the public.... 7 (6.8) 
ir. Public property minus public debt.......... 8 (7.8) 
12. Rarity of extreme poverty................. 43 (4.5) 
13. Rarity of less extreme poverty.............. 5 (5-1) 
14. Per capita number of homes owned.. ....... 6 (6.0) 
is and ró. Crime reports. coss uod E ck Sous o (i.e., not used) 
17. Percentage of persons eighteen to twenty at- 
tending schools cocoa oy het e eeta 6i (6.5) 
21. Percentage of persons sixteen to seventeen at- 
tending schools...... PENCIL UN S E 4$ (4.4) 
18. Average salary, high-school teachers. ........ 4 (4.0) 
rg. Average salary, elementary-school teachers... 33 (3.4) 
20. Per capita circulation of Better Homes and Gar- 


dens, Good Housekeeping and The National 
Geographic Magazine... ccc cence eee 5 (5.2) 


7 Variables 8, 15, and 16 were not used (i.e., were given zero weight) because they 
contained many estimated scores and because their correlations suggested that they 
were of little value. Goodness via recreation is covered by Items 7 and 28 sufficiently. 
The number in parentheses is the weight actually used, to save time in multiplying. 


wv 
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200, Per capita circulation of the Literary Digest.. 4 : (3.9) 
22. Per capita installations of electricity . .. ..... 4i (4.7) 
23. Per capita installations of gas.............. 35 (3.6) 
24. Per capita support of Y.M.C.A............. 53 (5.4) 
26, Ratio of value of schools, etc., to value of 

CM Cm 6 (6.4) 
27. Excess oi physicians, nurses, and teachers over 

male domestic servants. ............--0-04- 6 (6.2) 
28. Per capita park acreage................. bu d (3.8) 


The resulting weighted average general goodness score (which will 
be called Score GG) has correlations with Items 2-120 as shown in 
Table 4.8 These correlations would be much the same by any weight- 
ed average goodness score that any reasonably competent person 
would find from any reasonable system of weights. 

Table 4 gives first-approximate answers to many questions of im- 
portance if we supplement it with knowledge of certain of the inter- 
relations of Items 30-120 with one another and with some of the 
Items 2—28. These are presented in part in Table 5.° 

Before discussing the facts of Tables 4 and 5, it is well to describe 
the differences in GG among the cities. The distribution is unimodal 
and fairly symmetrical, being as shown in Table 6. The magnitude 
of the differences may be realized from the following comparison of 
the seven highest cities in GG with the seven lowest in GG. 

The infant death-rate is only six-tenths as high. 

'The general death-rate is only two-thirds as high. 

The per capita amount spent on teachers is nearly 2i times as much. 

'The per capita amount spent on textbooks, etc., is over 6 times as much. 

The per capita amount spent on libraries, etc., is over 3$ times as much. 

'The per capita amount spent on recreation is over 3$ times as much. 

The per capita value of schools, parks, etc., is over 23 times as much. 

8 We make no claim that a certain degree of "goodness" in a city means equal 
“goodness” for all sorts and conditions of men. The values of the facts used in our 
composite will vazy for the bright and the dull, parents and celibates, artists and 
business men, bookworms and nature-lovers. The good life need not be the same for 
all men. But for people in general a good life is favored, other things being equal, in 
cities where GG is high, i.e., where babies’ lives are saved, where schools are well pro- 
vided for, where parks are abundant and well cared for, where there are few families 
so poor as to live in homes renting for less than $10 a month, etc. 

? In a final study, with better measures from more cities treated by more refined and 


specialized methods, Table 5 might well be extended to include many more of the 
intercorrelations of the variables. 


e 
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TABLE 4* 


CORRELATIONS OF GG WITH VARIOUS MEASURES» 
AND COMPOSITES OF MEASURES 





Measure U P 
4. Infant deatn-T8te a o order E d es vss 77 70 
3. General death-rate. 2.0.0... cece eee eee ee 51 51 
4. Expenditure for teachers’ salaries............ 66 71 
5. Expenditure for books and supplies... ........ 65 59 
6. Expenditure for libraries.................0., 52 53 
7. Expenditure for recreation................... 55 59 
9. Value of schools, libraries, etc................ 27 57 
ir. Value of public property minus public debt.... g5 54 
12. Rarity of extreme poverty................... 64 69 
13. Rarity of less extreme poverty............... 65 7o 
14. Number of homes owned.................... 61 42 
17. Persons of age eighteen to twenty in school.... 42 45 
18. Average salary of high-school teachers........ 50 52 
19. Average salary of elementary-school teachers. . 55 6o 
20. Circulation of three magazines........ — 63 58 
aoa. Circulation of the Literary Digest. ........... 48 34 
21. Persons of age sixteen to seventeen in school... 70 So 
22. Domestic installations of gas................. 58 62 
23. Domestic installations of electricity....... -— 52 49 
24. Support of the Y.M.C.A i006 ches ese 48 29 
26. Value of public property (schools, jails, etc.)... 37 23 
27. Number of physicians, teachers, and nurses 
minus male domestic servants................ 56 43 
28. Acreage of parks. .... ccc se cssseccsessenenes 34 I9 
30. Males aged ten or over employed............. —34 —22 
31. Females aged ten or over employed........... —22 —35 
32. Number of male clergy..............ssesuuuu. —29 —47 
33. Number of female clergy...............0.00. 24 OI 
34. Number of male physicians.................. 13 12 
35. Number of female physicians................ 24 31 
36. Number of male nurses... ...... VL Me 16 --08 
37. Number of female nurses. .......... EE 17 II 
38. Number of male domestic servants. .......... — O04. OI 
39. Number of female domestic servants....... | 0g —18 
40. Median size of family................lssueus. —OI —07 
41. Average size of family in 1900, 191o, and 1920. 04 23 
42. Decrease in size of family from 1900 to 1920... 10 14 
43. Expenditure for highways................... 15 32 
44. Expenditure for light... 00... . cece eee eee 27 27 
45. Expenditure for sanitation............ Rahs aio OI 27 
46. Expenditure for general government.......... 16 32 


* Decimal points are omitted. All measures used are per capita or otherwise equalized 
for differences in population. U and P refer, as in Table 3, to coefficients computed by 


r=cosine rU and r= Say neve, R 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN A 


Measure U 
47. Expenditure for police. ...............uuuuu. — o6 
48. Expenditure for fire. eeu ou caa isun 28 
49. Expenditure for health........ MM MESE IO 
5o. Expenditure for public safety................ II 
55. Median family rental, so percentile........... 65 
56. Higher family rental, 75 percentile........... 7I 
57. Higher family rental, go percentile........... 54 
s8. Higher family rental, 95 percentile. .......... 45 
59. so percentile minus 5 percentile.............. 72 
60. 95 percentile minus 5o percentile............. 24 
61. Income as estimated Curtis Pub. Co.......... 58 
62. Number of Ford cars... 0.00.00. cee cee uuu. I4 
63. Number of cars other than Ford............. 55 
64. Number of factory workers.................. 13 
6s. Value added to products by manufacture...... 2Y 
66. Bank deposits. cc ei cw uA eR e eR ERESEUEUSS 32 
67. Number of telephones (Curtis)............... 52 
vo. Average family rental......../..........uL.. 76 
71. Estimate total income (Curtis)............... 13 
72. Estimated marginal income (Crowell)......... 22 
73. Estimated effective income (Crowell)......... o6 
74. Number of income-tax returns............... 43 
75. Number of telephones, 1930. ........... sess. 73 
77. Percentage of Negroes. ..........2.0..0 0000. —55 
79. Sum of 71, 72, and 73 deviation measures. .... 37 
8o. Sum of 55, 56, 57, and 58 deviation measures. . 72 
81. Number of bookstores... ...............0028- —02 
82. Number of cigar stores..................-6-. 40 
83. Number of drug stores...........-.. 00 - eee. — 24 
84. Number of jewelry stores..............000055 30 
QI. 95 per cent — 5 per cent rental.............. 42 
02. 95 per cent + 5 per cent rental.............. —45 
97, 98. Number of unemployed, 1930............ 22 
og. Circulation of 15 magazines...............-. 75 
roo. Circulation of Modern Screen, etc............. 42 
ior, Population, 3030 is ong ows net dur rERIRARA eee 03 
102. Population; 1020... oo Ser pea eR de —o8 
103. Population 1930-7 population 1920............ I9 
Io4 Latitude. oa do ndo usan tis aaa anes 56 
ios. Number in Who's Who, 1930. ............... —07 
ro6. Number in Who's Who, 1910... ..... LLL. OI 
107. Increase in number in Who’s Who from 19ro to 
10900 facets tae IL ey has ur e ere or 
108. Number of members in A.A.A.S............-. OI 
109. Private wealth........... cess cece a 36 
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TABLE 4-—Continuted 








Measure U P 
rio. Outside benevolences+local expenditures 
(CRUTCH). Lisa ec obser edet ne Coder sin 47 28 
rig. High-school graduates..............00 cee eee 58 54. 
120. Female+ male clergy.................LLsusuus. 28 18 
Composite: 
21.0901 24.5 era E AU QS ORARE N od iR 38 46 
14.27, IIO, BLO Sue eb ettet af sen RU A cedi pilier 70 62 
953 20. sectores ax teat ic Eae nod E 33 28 
BE. GO ces bouton eA ore oth dado tuta T UI e 77 71 
TIO If05.2 5 5b wed iqedts E dou mE 57" EET 
43, 44, 45, 40, 47, 45, 40, SOL. oio EVER I8 sees pared: 
0, 85 Sr P" 79 "7 
0,207. ou RET see chee telo du Ld ue OF: dor93 54 
"bo 27). 110g E o ECC 89 75 
OREL SE Sr PTT 7X 63 
LL dllO0ssc een tes UE eue iiA e ees 64 53 
aU IIO cda io PUE EOD eren pM eU is 56 46 
22 DRT a ones aia test ist areca DN Ui NDS 24. ere 
BR 50, ease Ruta iy eub ie tois 25- quu re re 
pM M —À BO^ Iuokassiers 


The value of public property less public debt is about $175 per person in 
the former and near zero in the latter. 

The number of families per thousand of population reported as paying less 
than $1o a month rental is 1 in the former and 42 in the latter. 

Home-owning is 1.4 times as frequent in the former. 

Teachers’ salaries are nearly 1.8 times as high. 

The per capita number of persons in school is 1.38 times as great for ages 
sixteen to seventeen, and 1.56 times as great for ages eighteen to twenty; the 
per capita number graduating from high school is 1.76 times as great. 

The per capita circulation of the three magazines is nearly twice as great. 

Installations of electricity, gas, and telephones are 1.9, 2.4, and 1.7 times as 
frequent. 

Park acreage is about 13 times as great. 


We shall first report what Tables 3, 4, and 5 reveal concerning 
private wealth, income, and the ability and character of the popu- 
Jation as causes of the weighted average goodness of cities. 
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TABLE 6 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES IN WEIGHTED 
AVERAGE GOODNESS (GG) 





COARSER GROUPING 


SCORE FREQUENCY 
Score Frequency 
— Qese 2 -—10to —8 4 
— B nae e E E E E PEE e be 
SB CPP MES cop EC 
mu NT P 4 — 210 —5 IO 
— Borse nn A:. BE steuert obe ee ewes dd 
YES 4 * € & " 9 * X 4 * * 9 eee V & * *" © 9$ 9 E E E wo ^44 * à 45 
Bod peek 4 — 4to-—-2 21 
ELA. MINES Bo Oboe Sea eile ees apd) Sch es 
E ESQ Vs 10- oui vvexwexecbe uisus 
|o DR 13 — y to -+r 47 
: PT REN I5. — posila ene se 
"NUN T0- ' osos eh eens Mss 
Sie Vd 8 2 104 28 
r. EEE cob E EEEE EEO 
ETEEN. 3. eee oe ea eee ee eee 
Cutie eens 2 5 to7 6 
du Rd eee PO o UNbolosswaAt laetor dud 
Br ere perpe unn uw 
ro M pe EHI On 
ro NR RE E I 8 to ro I 
WEALTH 


Those who regard private wealth as a very large positive contribu- 
tion to the goodness of life of a community probably overemphasize 
environmental conditions as compared with inherited personal qual- 
ities. Those who regard it as pernicious probably neglect the fact 
that, in so far as it is taxable, it may be made the servant of the com- 
munity's ideals. 

It is reasonable to suppose that, since these cities depend largely 
on a tax on real property (and somewhat on a tax on personal prop- 
erty), to support schools, libraries, parks, public health work, and 
other good services, the amount of wealth per capita is a positive 
factor for goodness, other things being equal. Item 1o9 (the per 
capita value of the city’s private wealth computed by dividing the 
assessed valuation of all private property by the percentage which 

. theassessed valuation is supposed to be of the real value) is our best 
` -~ measure of the amount of private wealth per capita. It is an imper- 
© | fect measure because of the differences in the treatment of personal 
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property and the probable variations between assessing boards al- 
leged to use the same percentage.'? It perhaps would be better to 
use the data for real estate only. Many objections can be raised, the 
validity of which can be ascertained only when some impartial board 
estimates by uniform rules and procedures the value of the private 
property in a large sampling of American cities. 

Item 109 may be defined with perfect objectivity, though much 
obscurity, as that possible symptom of per capita private wealth in 
which Hartford, Fort Wayne, South Bend, Davenport, Des Moines, 
Duluth, Atlantic City, Bayonne, York, Woonsocket, and Wheeling 
rank very high and Pueblo, Joliet, Peoria, Quincy (Il), Covington, 
Taunton, Bay City, New Castle, Charleston, and Knoxville rank 
low. Item 109 has correlations of .19, .1o, and .28 with Items 71, 72, 
and 74, which relate to private income per capita. It correlates .23 
with a weighted composite of these. It has almost zero correlation 
with Items 14, 27, 110, and 119, which relate to certain desirable 
personal qualities in the population, its correlation with a weighted 
composite of these being .og (Pearson, .o3). It has almost zero cor- 
relation with Items 35 and 120, which are partial measures of the 
acceptance of women in the professions and may perhaps be symp- 
toms of certain features of “progressiveness.” Its correlation with a 
composite of these two is only .o6 (Pearson, .o8). Except for a link- 
age with income, Item 109 thus approaches a genuine independence 
and “purity.” The correlation of 109 with the GG score is .36. Part 
of this correlation of .36 with GG is due to its correlation with in- 
come. In cities identical in income its correlation with GG would 
be .30. : 

It is probable that, if true records of the per capita value of a 
city's privately owned real estate, or of such real estate plus goods 
and chattels kept within the city, or of all its readily taxable wealth 
were available, the correlations would not differ widely from these. 
Until we learn something to the contrary, private wealth per capita 
will probably be found to be a positive factor, but a small one, ac- 
counting for less than a tenth of the individual differences among 
American cities in our GG or in any reasonably computed GG. 


to For presentation of evidence showing the imperfections of taxing systems in 
cities of the United States, see J. V. Silverherz, The Assessment of Real Property in the 
United States (Spec. Report No. 1o of the New York State Tax Commission, 1936). -. 
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INCOME 


In popular parlance a “rich” city is rather one with large incomes 
than one with large wealth. The wealth of a city may provide in- 
come to citizens of other cities, as the wealth of Bayonne and Woon- 
socket obviously in some measure does. As taxable wealth is a 
means whereby the citizens as a group may further certain commu- 
nity ideals, so private income is a means whereby the citizens sing- 
ly may further both community ideals and individual ideals. 

Except by extreme advocates of Spartan and puritanic virtues, 
large income is regarded as desirable for a community, all else re- 
maining equal, since equally good populations and institutions seem 
able to do better work with ampler means within any limits that 
occur in American cities. But the few facts known leave room for 
wide differences of opinion, and such exist. The incomes of cities 
have been very inadequately known, and the influence of income 
per se has not been separated from the influence of other things 
usually associated with it. 

Items 61, 71, 72, 73, and 74 axe all ostensibly indicators of income. 
Item 61 is the Markets and Quotas estimate of the city's income, di- 
vided by the 1930 population. Item 71 is the “total income" as 
estimated for 1926 in National Markets and National Advertising, 
divided by the geometric mean of the 1920 and 1930 populations. 
Item 72 is the “marginal income" of the same report divided by the 
same population figure as was used for Item 71. Item 74 is the num- 
ber of income-tax returns reported for 1933, in U.S. Treasury Pub- 
lication, No. 2108, divided by the 1930 population." We did not use 
Item 61 because it was apparently determined too much by the fre- 
quency of purchases of certain magazines. It correlates .58 with 
Item 20 (per capita circulation of certain magazines), whereas the 
correlations of Items 71, 72, and 74 with Item 20 are only .29, .o9, 
and .42.7 We did not use Item 73 because it is practically Item 71 
expressed in another form. The correlation between Items 71 and 
73 İS .97. 

u The 1933 figures instead of those for an average of r93o and 1931 were used by 
inadvertence in all our computations. It makes little difference, since the correlation 
between the 1933 figures and those for the average of 1930 and 1931 is about .go. 

12 Qur reasoning was good, and our action prudent, but Item 61 turns out to be a 


” very good index of income in the light of our later elaborate studies of income—better 
than Item 71 or 72. 
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The correlations of Items 71, 72, and 74 with one another are .71, 
.57, and .66, showing that they measure in part the same thing. 
Their correlations with amount spent for rent (or the equivalent if 
the home is owned) are around .so. Their correlations with per 
capita bank deposits are, respectively, .33, .5o, and .65. We may 
then expect that a composite of them would show a positive and 
fairly close relation with per capita income, if the latter were ade- 
quately measured in these cities. 

We combine them so as to give Item 72 one and a half times as 
much weight as 71, and Item 74 about as much weight as Items 71 
and 72 together. By the resulting composite, by far the highest rank- 
ing city is Newton, followed by Yonkers, Hartford, Easton, and 
Cambridge. The lowest ranking cities are Augusta (Ga.), Evans- 
ville, Kansas City (Kan.), Bay City (Mich.), Joplin, and Camden. 
The correlation of this composite with Item 109 (wealth) is .23. Its 
correlations with the items indicative of intellect and morality aver- 
age very low, being .o4, —.18, .38, and .o7 with Items 119, 14, 110, 
and 27 in that order. Its correlation with the composite Items rr9, 
I4, 110, and 27 is —.06 (Pearson, .13). Its correlation with the com- 
posite of Items 120 and 35 is .oo (Pearson, .o7). It is thus at least a 
measure of something different from these. 

Its correlation with GG is .38. Its correlation with GG in cities 
identical in Item 1o9 (amount of taxable wealth per capita) would 
be .32. Certain facts incline us to think that the .38 and .32 would 
rise if accurate measures of income could be used in place of the 71, 
72, 74 composite, but it is extremely unlikely that the differences of 
these cities in private wealth and income per capita will account for 
even so much as two-fifths of their differences in GG.” 

It would be highly desirable to obtain the scores of samples of the 

13 We are engaged in an elaborate study of twenty-one items consisting of income- 
tax returns, wages, private expenditures for rent, church support, etc., retail sales 
of cigar stores, drug stores, food, and other matters symptomatic of the per capita 
income of a city. A composite can be derived from these which gives much better 
measures of income than the commercial estimates 61, 71, and 72. A composite (call 
it Comp. I), with weights of about, 1o for income-tax returns, 5 for wage rates, 10 for 
amount paid for rent, 13 for amount paid for building private garages, 3 for amount 


paid to support churches, 24 for bank deposits, 33 for retail sales of food and 2 each 
for retail sales of cigar stores and drug stores, gives a correlation with GG of .54, but 


part of this is due to the fact that this composite is correlated with wealth to the extent ` 


of .31 and with a personal-qualities composite presently to be described (r4, 27, xxo, 
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populations of these cities in standard tests of intelligence, but the 
" expense was prohibitive for us. We have no score which is surely a 
symptom of intelligence per se. Item 119 (per capita number gradu- 
ating from high school in 1934) is the nearest approach to such. Nor 
have we scores which can reasonably be assumed to be valid symp- 
toms of definite traits of character such as temperance, justice, in- 
dustry, or charity. Item 110 (ratio of the amount spent on outside 
benevolences by churches to the amount spent by them on their 
own buildings, preacher, music, etc.) is the nearest approach to such. 

What we do have is a number of items indicative of a composite 
of abilities and traits of character or personality. These are: 119 
(high-school graduates), 14 (homes owned), 110 (ratio of outside 
benevolences to expenditures for one's own church costs), and 27 
(excess of physicians, nurses, and teachers over male domestic serv- 
ants). It is not unreasonable to think of this composite as symptom- 
atic of ability and willingness to do intellectual work, take care of 
one's family, live without ostentation, and act benevolently toward 
the world, but it is safer to call it simply a composite of variables in- 
dicative of personal qualities in the population, and still safer to call 
it 14, 27, 110, 119. It correlates almost zero with the wealth and in- 
come variables (.o9 and — .o6 by U; .o3 and .13 by P). It correlates 
.7o with GG by U and .62 by P. The correlation with GG, after par- 
tialing out the wealth and income measures, is still higher (.79 by 
U and .62 by P). 

The combination of qualities in the population which 14, 27, 110, 
119 measure appears, so far as our data go, to be more important in 
accounting for the general average goodness than either wealth or 
income. Among these cities the amount of wealth per capita is much 
less important than the qualities of the population which allots the 
taxes that come from it. Having large incomes is less important 
than choosing to spend them in acquiring homes and educating chil- 
dren. The kind of population that is unselfish in its gifts for religion, 
that buys homes, makes good use of schools, and supports physicians, 


1x9) to the extent of .13. The matter of estimating income is one of great complexity 
and difficulty. Our work will be reported in detail in a separate article. We shall in the 
present discussion use both Comp. I and the composite 71, 72, 74. 
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nurses, and teachers rather than male domestic servants will make a 
good community, even without much wealth or income. 

Ordinary observation and theorizing may easily attribute a po- 
tency to economic conditions which really belongs to the personnel. 
Thus it is easy to think that the percentage of the population own- 
ing homes is largely a function of the aniount of income. On the con- 
trary, its correlations with the income Items 61, 71, 72, and 74 are 
only .13, .80, —.30, and —.08; whereas its correlations with Items 
119, 110, and 27 are .62, .29, and .37. The evidence is all to the effect 
that in these cities per capita income has slight influence upon home- 
owning. 


““PROGRESSIVENESS”’ POSSIBLY INDICATED BY 351-120 


The number of female clergy (Item 33) and the number of female 
physicians (Item 35) per capita may be considered indicative of cer- 
tain features of progressiveness. The ratio of the number of women 
clergy to the number of men clergy (Item 120) should be even more 
so than Item 33, if we assume that decreasing the number of churches, 
as by combining denominations, is "progressive." 

The facts concerning Items 120 and 35 are interesting, though we 
very much need other symptoms to put with them. Their intercor- 
relation is only .25, showing that each is either a largely specific 
measure or one afflicted with much unreliability (probably chiefly 
the former). 

Combining Ttems 120 and 35, respectively, with weights of about 
3 and 2 (8.3 and 6.0), we find correlations with 109 (wealth), 71, 72, 
74 (income), and 14, 27, 110, 119 (personal qualities), of .06, oo and 
.14 by U, and .08, .o7 and .26 by P. The correlation with GG is .33 
by U (.29 by P). 120, 35 is, then, almost entirely independent of the 
wealth and income variables and contributes appreciably to GG. 

The facts for these four causes of individual differences in cities 
are summarized in Table 7. Together they account for about three- 
quarters of the variation in GG, and we may expect that more ade- 
quate measures of them would account for still more of it. The mul- 
tiple 7 is .87, using the U correlations. 

If 71, 72, 74 is replaced by Composite I—the new income com- 
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.. posite described in footnote 1 3—the entties of Table 7 become those 
" of:Table 7a. Omitting the 35, 120 composite from consideration, the 


p TABLE 7 


THE CORRELATIONS WITH GG AND THE INTERCORRELATIONS 
OF 109 (“WEALTH”), 71, 72, 74 (“INCOME”), 14, 27, 110 








119 (“PERSONAL QUALITIES”), AND 35, 120 i 
Item GG 71, 72, 74 2 pir 35, 120 
TOO VEMM + 2 2. di S 
71, 72, 14 ee nene iz M CO EE- e 
TE E UEM MES c 
BUD ae UMEN o e opu 
TABLE 7a 


THE CORRELATIONS AND INTERCORRELATIONS OF 'TABLE 7, BUT 
WITH COMPOSITE I REPLACING THE 71, 72, 74 COMPOSITE 
AND WITH ONLY THE U CORRELATIONS COMPUTED 


Item GG I dii . 38, IZO 
IIO, If0 
I0 RIAM 36 .31 .o9 o6 
Mr ERE 54 em Pe 04 
I4, 27, IIO, IIQ... rie E EAE EA E ETE 14 
BRIO MONS 33- — Iio.s6eser esce been e E ERAS 





respective contributions to the causation of GG (computed by 


3 

i Wright's path-coefficient method) are as follows: 
Tog (private taxable wealth) «ser EPA RR X EDOEEPIA .03 
Composite I (private income)...........-..000 20. eee eee ees .16 
I4, 27, 1IO, 119 (personal or social qualities)................ .40 
What is common to rog and Composite I. .................. .o4i 
What is common to 109 and 14, 27, 110, I19........... Ll 00 .02 
What is common to Composite I and 14, 27, 110, 119........ .o64 
Other IHC[OIS ove shoei iu celal VE nU Ee eU -27% 


Private taxable wealth and private income together, then, ac- 
,. count for .o3 + .16 + .o43 + some part of .o2 + some part of .063. 


) 


Wwe 
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The personal or social qualities measured by 14, 27, 110, and 119 ac- 
count for .40 + some part of .o2 + some part of .o065. Dividing the 
.o2 and .o61 evenly, we have 28 per cent of GG caused by wealth and 
income, 44 per cent of GG caused by the personal qualities measured ` 
by Items 14, 27, 110, and 119, and 28 per cent caused by other fac- 
tors. Of these other factors, some may be elements of wealth or in- 
come, which 109 and Composite I do not include. An allowance of 
.05 for these seems generous. Some may be qualities of the popula- 
tion which 14, 27, 110, and 119 do not include. If we had measures 
of energy, enterprise, and progressiveness, for example, they might 
reasonably be expected to account for .1o or more. Some may be 
features of location, climate, soil, scenery, etc., which act independ- 
ently of a city's wealth, income, personnel, and ways of living. We 
surely are not favoring personal qualities at the expense of wealth 
and income if we estimate that in these 117 cities: (a) wealth and in- 
come account for .35 of the differences in GG, (b) personal and social 
qualities account for .55 of the differences in GG, and (c) other factors 
account for .10 of the differences in GG.'4 

These impressive conclusions should be checked in at least six 
ways. First, the procedures of the present investigation should be 
applied to more cities, using the 1930 data. Second, these procedures 
should be applied to both our 117 cities and the new cities, using the 
data for 1940, or for an earlier year, or for both, and the available 
data for 1920. Third, new symptoms of "general goodness" and of 
these three causal factors should be obtained and used, the personal- 
qualities composite should be analyzed, and differences in the cost 
of living should be determined and allowed for. Fourth, more re- 
fined, specialized, and rigorous methods should be used in measuring 
the correlations and in weighting the variables in each composite. 
Fifth, any promising factor other than these should be investigated. 
One such is the tendency of a city's population or governing class or 
group to spend public money freely for public purposes regardless of 
what these purposes are. Another is the amount of private gain de- 
rived from the control of the government—.e., the amount of graft, 
"honest" or otherwise. Sixth, the separate correlations should be ob- 


14 These estimates take the correlations at their face value and depend very largely 
upon the .7o and .54 in Table 7a. The .35 and .55 are impartial, but very insecure, 
estimates for cities in general. 
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tained for more homogeneous groups of cities such as northern, 
southern, suburban, isolated, manufacturing, trading, larger, 
smaller. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF OTHER VARIABLES™S 


We shall note only a few of the other facts shown or suggested by 
Tables 4 and 5. Item 9 (value of public property in schools, parks, 
etc.) has a high correlation with the "goodness" score (.77 by U, 
.57 by P), partly because it represents the results of past as well as 
present conditions, and partly because it represents the influence of 
“wealth,” “income,” and “personal qualities," and in suitable pro- 
portions. Its correlations with 109, with 71, 72, 74, and with 14, 27, 
IIO, IIQ are, respectively, .32, .25, and .53. If we combine Item 9 
and our personal-qualities score with reasonable weights, we obtain a 
correlation of about .9o with GG. If these five items should do that 
for cities in general, they would form a very useful rough measuring 
rod. . 

The infrequency of poverty as indicated by the 5 percentile rental 
(Item 12) correlates .63 with GG, about .60 with the 71, 72, 74 com- 
posite and with other composites still more indicative of private in- 
come (.78 with a composite measure of income in which Item 12 it- 
self shares). But it correlates approximately zero with the personal- 
qualities composite (14, 27, 110, 119), though that correlates .70 
with GG and only very slightly with any good measure of income and 
nothing but income. These facts probably mean that in the “good” 
cities the lowest tenth or twentieth of families in incomes spend rela- 
tively more of what they do receive on rent rather than on entertain- 
ment, drink, vice, etc. They may have the personal qualities which 
are measured by 14, 27, 110, 119, but by reason of poverty be at or 

15 Since all that follows applies primarily to the 117 cities of our sample, and only by 
rather insecure inferences to all the 310 cities of over 25,000 inhabitants in 1930, and 
to smaller cities, it is well to repeat here two facts about the sample. It includes none 
of the cities which in 19oo had already over 90,000 inhabitants and none of the cities 
which in 1900 had less than 25,000. The omission of the former is not of much impor- 
tance, since there were only 39 of them. As a result of the omission of the latter, our 
sample has very scanty representation of suburban cities, California cities, and what 
may be termed ‘‘made cities” like Gary and Dearborn. It is only fair to add that the 


study of 193 other cities which is in progress shows so far only one reversal of other 
facts found in the 117 cities. This is noted in the proper place. 
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near an undistributed zero in respect of owning homes, supporting 
physicians, nurses, and teachers rather than male domestic servants, 
" contributing to outside benevolences rather than to the semiselfish 
feátures of local churches, and having both the ability and interest 
which cause the children of the family to graduate from high school. 
Payment for rent may, thus, in the poor, measure somewhat the 
same qualities as the 14, 27, 110, 119 composite measures for fam- 
ilies at higher economic levels and still not correlate with 14, 27, 110, 
119. The relations of the personal qualities of different economic 
strata of the population to the “goodness” of a community deserve 
special study. 

Item 20 (a composite of the per capita circulation of Better Homes 
and Gardens, Good Housekeeping and The National Geographic Maga- 
gine) correlates .22 with 109 ("wealth"), .29, .o9, and .42 with the 
three income items, and .38 with their composite, and .67 with the 
personal-qualities composite. It is thus a good all-around indicator. 
It and Item g in a suitable weighted composite will correlate nearly 
.go with GG (with weights of 6.8 for Item 9 and 5.2 for Item 20, 
we have r = .87). 

Items 30 and 31 in Table 4 show that the percentage of persons 
ten years old or older at work is substantially less in the "good" 
cities. This is probably partly due to their greater percentages of 
persons sixteen to twenty in schools, the correlations with seventeen 
and twenty-one being —.41 and —.23 for Item 30 (men at work) and 
.o6 and —.o8 for Item 3: (women at work). But it is caused in part 
at least more indirectly and subtly, especially in the case of the wom- 
en. In the good cities girls stay on in school longer and they work 
less, but the two facts show practically zero correlation. Moreover, 
the negative correlations for males are not large enough to account 
for the facts. It is probable that work by women after twenty is less 
common in the “good” cities and that retirement is earlier. What- 
ever are the essential merits and defects of the leisure classes, the 
better cities have them in relatively large proportions. 

The correlations for Items 32-39 in Table 4 speaks for themselves, 
though much work would have to be done to trace their causation. 
For example, the correlation between the percentage of Negroes in 
the population (Item 77) and the per capita number of male clergy- 
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men (Item 32) is .54. Since the correlation of Item 77 with GG.s 
—.55, nothing more is needed to explain the negative correlation : 
(—.29) of Item 32 with GG than the density of the Negro element. 
and whatever other factors are associated therewith. 

There is little or no difference in size of family, although the 
*good" cities may be losing a bit more (Items 40, 41, and 42 of 
Table 4). 

There is, then, presumably a lower birth-rate in the better cities 
to compensate for the lower infant death-rate (Item 2). We have not 
used any measures of the birth-rate. In a more elaborate study it 
should be included and put into relation with many of the variables 
studied here. ! 

The tendency to spend public money freely is more or less well 
indicated by the general drift of Items 43-50. A composite of Items 
43-50 with approximately equal weight to each shows the following 
correlations: 


WithiGG otiosi ctas atus d RESO .18 
With 3605s len ETAS .09 
MIU VE 72 2 Duas ea REREN eee eee TOYS .42 
With 14, 27; 110, HOSCa dox otadind teehee — .33 
With a composite of 4, 5,6, 7.........20000- .35 


Composite 4, 5, 6, 7 correlates with GG .75. So the foregoing corre- 
lation of .18 is entirely due to the influence of 4, 5, 6, 7. The correla- 
tion of Items 43-50 with GG when the 4, 5, 6, 7 composite is par- 
tialed out is, in fact, negative (—.13). The tendency of the good 
cities is to spend public money frugally except for schools, libraries, 
museums, and parks. The "better" communities do not stint on 
streets, sewers, etc.; their wealth and income enable them to spend 
more on such than the average city. But the personal qualities 
which cause them to own homes, progress far in school, do without 
male domestic servants, and support outside philanthropies are 
averse to spending lavishly. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH AND INCOME 
Items 59, 60, 91, and 92, which measure the variability in amounts 
paid for rent and so are probably related to the variability in income, 
indicate that in the “good” cities the gross variability is greater. The 
ratio of the 95 percentile rental to the median rental and the ratio of 
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_ the median rental to the 5 percentile are, however, lower in the 
' “good” cities. The relation in both cases is due largely to the relation 


^. 'of variability to amount of rental. Among cities with the same me- 


dian rental those with closest concentration around the median are 
only a trifle better than those with wide variation from it. The cor- 
relations of Items 91 and 92 with GG, with Item 55 partialed out, 
are .o6 and .o7. The facts are somewhat complex and will be made 
the subject of a special report later. 

* The amount paid for rent (or equivalent if the home is owned) by 
the median family, or the 75 percentile family, or the 9o percentile 
family, or the 95 percentile family, is strong evidence of GG, the cor- 
relations by U being, in order, .65, .71, .54, and .45, and by P, .74 
.65, .47, and .43. 

The amount paid for rent-by persons at these levels is partly a 
function of income and partly a function of intellect and character 
which determine how the income is spent. We can get some idea of 
probabilities from the correlations of a composite of 55 and 56 (with 
approximately equal weights, but it matters little how they are 
weighted since they correlate almost perfectly with each other) with 
the income composite (71, 72, 74), and with the personal-qualities 
composite (14, 27, 110, 119). They are .55 and .32, respectively. 

Since the correlation between the 71, 72, 74 composite and the 
I4, 27, IIO, 119 composite is very near zero, and since 71, 72, 74 is 
probably little if any closer to income than 12, 27, 110, r19 is to the 
features of intellect and character which determine how income is 
spent, we may set the relative contributions of the two in the ratio 
of about 3 to 1 (.55? to .327). We may then expect that if perfect 
measures of these cities in the amount paid for rent (R), in income 
(I), and in the composite of qualities which determines what frac- 
tion of income is spent for rent or its equivalent (Q) were available, 
the 7 and Q would contribute more than .3025 and .1024 to the 
causation of the differences in the middle- and upper-rental amounts, 
perhaps .45 and .15, leaving .40 to be accounted for by differences in 
climate, cost of land and construction, and other local peculiarities.” 

The "better" cities are characterized much less by their excess of 


'6 In a special investigation of income being carried on, we find that a better measure 
of income raises its correlation with Items 55 and 56 from .55 to .67. 
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the democratic Fords (76. ac = .14) than by their excess of the once 
aristocratic “other than Fords” (rg 6G = .55), but the number of . 
low-priced cars other than Fords makes conclusions dubious. High 
frequencies of the material comforts of telephones, electricity, and 
gas correlate closely with GG (.73, .58, and .52, respectively, by U; 
.53, .62, and .49 by P). A composite of these with respective weights 
of about 11, 92, and 7 correlates .74 with GG, .37 with 71, 72, 74, and 
.58 with 14, 27, 110, 119 (the personal-qualities composite). The 
personal qualities measured by our composite are, then, not ideal- 
istic, noble, or intellectualistic to a degree which makes them careless 
of creature comforts. A population scoring high in 14, 27, 110, 119 
can be, and usually is, of a homely, not to say bourgeois, character. 

Size is unimportant. Latitude is important, probably chiefly by 
reason of other factors which have become associated with it in this 
country, especially in the southeastern states. This complex matter 
may best be left for study with more extensive data and more re- 
fined methods. The same is true of the percentage of Negroes in the 
population. 

The absence of correlation of membership in Who's Who and in 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science with GG 
is puzzling in view of the high correlation of GG with the number 
graduating from high schools and the general, almost universal, 
affiliation of good features. An explanation may be sought along four 
lines. (1) It may be a consequence of the smallness of our sample. 
A larger sample may show positive correlations." (2) The inclusion 
of local dignitaries in Who's Who and the influence of the presence of 
universities and colleges upon a city’s quota in Who’s Who and in the 
A.A.A.S. may go far to swamp other influences. (3) The work of ex- 
tremely able men in arts, letters, science, and invention may benefit 
the place where they live little more than any other place. (4) The 
“goodness” which GG measures may be lacking in certain elements, 
such as amount of opportunity for men of ability to meet tbeir peers, 
or amount of justifiable pride in the achievements of eminent fellow- 
citizens, which make life more comfortable and effective for a few but 
important persons, and make it nobler for those of generous nature. 


17 [n fact, it does. The addition of 193 other cities raises the Who’s Who correlations 
to o.2 and .xo, and the A.A.A.S. correlation to .18. But these are still low. 
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, This third possibility is important. Persons who have special intel- 
lectual or artistic abilities and interests, or interests without the abil- 
ities, might consider the cities high in GG as not good for them, 
greatly preferring the special advantages of a metropolis, on the one 
hand, or life in some colony or sanctuary for genius, on the other, ora 
shift from one to the other. If they could live a year in all our 117 
cities and then rate them, their ratings probably would correlate 
substantially with Items 105 and 108 and with population. They 
would be influenced by elements not included in GG. 

If any such elements can be demonstrated to be factors in the good 
life for an American city and measured, they should be given suitable 
weight in a composite chosen to measure average goodness. We did 
not include Items ro5 and 108 along with Items 2, 3, 4, 5, etc., in 
computing GG because the value of having many such men and 
women in a city is not universally accepted, though we ourselves re- 
gard them as assets. The fact that they do not correlate positively 
with the “good” items is not a sufficient reason to exclude them. 

It would be possible to compare the cities ranking highest in GG 
with those ranking lowest in respect to their form of government, 
their treatment of the liquor question, gambling, prostitution, com- 
munity chests, junior colleges, federations of churches, ownership 
of public utilities, and other more or less controversial matters of 
public policy, but this can be done much more profitably after a 
more extensive and careful investigation. 

We have shown that the methods of correlation and partial cor- 
relation have a promising field in the case of differences between 
communities, that American cities vary widely in twenty-three fea- 
tures which by common consent favor a good life for their residents, 
and that these variables are, as a rule, positively correlated so that 
cities may properly be ranked for total or average “goodness,” in 
which also they vary widely. We have presented evidence that 
wealth, income, and certain qualities of intellect and character in the 
population may account for most of the variation and that their re- 
spective contributions are in the proportions approximately of 1, 3, 
and 5. In these 117 cities the nature of a city’s people counts more 
than wealth and income combined. We have reported the affiliations 
of many other variables and have noted that a rough index of “good- 
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ness” can be easily and quickly computed from the value-of public 
property used for hospitals, schools, libraries, museums, and parks 
plus one or more of certain other variables. The “better” cities of the 
117 pay higher wages, have more adults at leisure, more expensive 


homes, more children in school, more automobiles, especially non- .. 


Fords, more creature comforts, more professional men and women, 
but little or no excess in eminent men or men of science. The dis- 
tribution of income appears to be only a trifle more “equal,” that is, 
concentrated, in the “better” cities. 

The data and methods used should be much improved in further 
investigations. There is, however, no reason to expect that such im- 
proved investigations will reduce the divergences between our con- 
clusions and present opinions. They will be as likely to increase 
them. 
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WHAT IS “SOCIOLOGY OF LAW”? 
N. S. TIMASHEFF 


ABSTRACT 


The sociology of law, a new science, studies human behavior in society in so far as it 
is determined by commonly recognized ethico-legal norms, and in so far as it influences 
them. Jurisprudence, on the other hand, studies the norms as such, from three main 
points of view: analytical or positive, historical, and theoretical. Other attempts to 
delimit the field of sociology of law, such as those of H. Rolin, W. Schoenfeld, H. U. 
Kantorowicz, J. Kraft, I. Kornfeld, E. Ehrlich, H. Kelsen, Max Weber, B. Horvath, 
L. Petrajitsky, C. Lombroso, M. Rumpf, and others, are of some value, although not 
altogether satisfactory. The studies of psychologists, anthropologists, philosophers of 


law, and jurists permit the formulation of a sociological definition of law as a complex 


instrument of social co-ordination synthesizing ethical conviction and political power. 


Since olden times, law has been the object of a science called 
“jurisprudence.” This science has had a glorious record, numbering 
in its annals many famous names and immortal treatises. It is a 
many-branched science, which has developed into a network of nu- 
merous special sciences called “civil law,” “criminal law,” “constitu- 
tional law," and so forth. Is there room in this field for still another 
science, that of “sociology of law"? Or is “sociology of law” only a 
new name for a science known for centuries? 

Yes, there is room. No, it is not a new name for an old science. 
Law is, of course, the center of interest for both; but the points of 
view are quite different and therefore also the knowledge gained 
by them. i 

Law is a cultural force. Its function is-that of imposing norms of 
conduct or patterns of social behavior on the individual will. It is 
the aim of jurisprudence to study these norms. This study may be 
carried out with regard to norms in force in a certain country at a 
given time. Each single norm has to be explained and elucidated: 
for very often they appear in forms far from clear. Different norms 
have to be brought into correlation with one another: for their true 
meaning appears only by comparison and contrast. Classifying them 
and working them into precise systems forms another task of juris- 
prudence. Finally, the norms of conduct included in law are some- 
times not directly expressed, but only indirectly mentioned in other 
norms; therefore true juridical discoveries are possible. Such are the 
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tasks of positive or analytical jurisprudence. They are, of course, 
arduous but attractive tasks. 

The concrete norms of conduct forming law may be also studied 
from the historical point of view. Instead of describing in detail the 
norms applied today in a certain country, we may analyze the grad- 
ual development of the principal norms within certain periods in a 
‘given country. Such a study is undertaken by historical jurispru- 
dence. 

In both analytical and historical jurisprudence the comparative 
method may be applied: legal norms are studied with regard to a 
group of countries the social structures of which present or presented 
some similitude. This is the task of comparative jurisprudence. 

Finally, the structure of the legal norms presents, at all times and 
places, some unchangeable features which may be considered as be- 
longing to the very essence of law. Studying this unchangeable form 
of the patterns, their natural elements, is the task of theoretical 

jurisprudence. 

— Tn all these cases the norms of conduct as such remain the object 
of study. This is, in spite of the opinion of many scientists, a study 
of actuality, and not a study belonging to the domain of evaluation 
—for the social patterns of behavior included in law actually exist, 
forming a part of culture. Rules of evaluation are the objects of 
jurisprudence, but in their relation to actuality. Finding out the 
logical interdependence between various individual norms is the 
main task of this science; logical analysis is therefore its chief 
method. 

There is another actuality, closely related to these norms, but not 
studied in jurisprudence. This is human behavior in society, in so 
far as it is determined by these norms and in so far as it determines 
these norms or patterns of behavior. 

In general, legal norms actually determine human behavior in 
soclety: the triumph of law is the rule, its defeat in a concrete case 
an exception. Why is this so? What is the force of law? How does 
law determine human behavior in society? What are the conditions 
for the efficacy or nonefficacy of legal norms—in other words, of 


t For instance, H. Kelsen, Der juristische und der soziologische Staatsbegriff (Tübingen, 
1922). : 
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adjusting or not adjusting human behavior to the particular social 
patterns of behavior forming law? This is the first group of questions 
which stand outside the true domain of jurisprudence and which 
form the first field for the sociological investigation of law. 

Ori the other hand, the legal norms or social patterns of behavior 
are creations of human will, of the corporate will of social groups. 
What are the forces determining the creation, the transformation, 
and the destruction of the juridical patterns of behavior? This is a 
second group of questions related to law, but standing outside the 
true domain of jurisprudence and forming another field for the so- 
ciological investigation of law. Chains of human actions and reac- 
tions must be searched for, chains in which legal norms and con- 
figurations of human behavior determined by these norms play alter- 
nately the roles corresponding to the active and the passive voices 
of verbs. 

When such chains of action have been discovered and accurately 
described, a third task may be undertaken: that of establishing cor- 
relations, causal or logico-meaningful? between changes in law and 
changes in other social phenomena, as well as between certain legal 
structures and certain social structures. Searching for such correla- 
tions without an accurate knowledge of law as an actual social phe- 
nomenon would be a hopeless enterprise. The absence of precise 
causal knowledge of many social phenomena is one of the reasons 
why the study of social correlations results in rather negative or in- 
determinate statements.? Especially in criminology, where knowl- 
edge of the factors correlated with crime is essential, the idea is some- 
times expressed that, without a scientific knowledge of legal behavior 
and of its factors, scientific statements concerning the genesis of 
crime are almost impossible. 

Human behavior in society, in so far as it is related to law, is the 
object of the new science, called *'sociology of law." Causal investi- 
gation 1s its chief method. 

Other delimitations between jurisprudence and the sociology of 
law have been proposed. Tt is not an easy task to make an adequate 

2 P. A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics (New York, 1937), Vol. I, chap. 1. 


3 P. A. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories (New York, and London 1928), 
Pp. 279, 326, 403, 422, 598, and passim. ` 
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survey of them, for many authors when writing on the sociology of 
law do not explain their viewpoints on this subject^ or else call in- 
vestigations with quite different aims “sociology of law.’’s 

H. U. Kantorowicz gives a correct, but too narrow, definition of 
the sociology of law: it is to be an investigation of social life in its 
relation to law, especially the investigation of correlations between 
law and other social domains—economics, politics, techniques, art, 
religion, etc. According to J. Kraft the sociology of law should study 
the laws which determine the legal institutions in society." 

For I. Kornfeld? and E. Ehrlich? the objects of the sociology of 
law are actual rules of social life in their opposition to the norms in- 
cluded in law. These rules, according to Ehrlich, are related to a 
certain number of facts of law (Tatsachen des Rechts), especially hab- 
it, domination, possession, contract, and inheritance, which exist be- 
fore the law and form the basis of the total economic and social 
structure of humanity. 

In his brilliant reviews of both books H. Kelsen has shown that, 
when interpreted in such terms, sociology of law becomes general 
sociology or social science in its totality—for actual rules of social 
life are the main object of their study.'?^ On the other hand, later 
events have already proved the fallacy of Ehrlich's cardinal axiom: 
in communist society contracts and wills do not belong to the basic 
social institutions and are replaced by other ones. 

4H. Rolin, Prolégoménes à ia science du droit (Brussels, 1911), which presents an in- 


genious attempt to construct a sociology of law by means of analyzing the individual 
juridical experience. 
Cf. W. Schoenfeld, (Schriften der Königsberger gelekrten Gesellschaft, IV [1927], 

32), for whom the sociology of law is the theory of cognition related to legal history. 

€ “Rechtswissenschaft und Soziologie," in Verhandlungen des ersten deutschen Sozio- 
logentages (Tübingen, 1911). 

? “Rechtssoziologie,” in Vierkandt's Handwörterbuch der Soziologie (Stuttgart, 1931), 
p. 467. 

8 Soziale Machtverhültnisse. Grundzüge einer allgemeinen Lehre vom positiven. Rechte 
auf soziologischer Grundlage (Wien, 1911). 

9 Grundlegung einer Soziologie des Rechts (Munich, 1913). The English translation 
has just been published by the Harvard University Press. 

10 “Zur Soziologie des Rechts," Archiv für Sosialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, 
XXXIV (1912), 601-14; "Eine Grundlegung der Rechtssoziologie,” ibid., XXXIX 
(1915), 839-76. 
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According to Max Weber, sociology—especially sociology of law-— 
has the task of studying and explaining human conduct from the 
causal point of view; conduct is for him human behavior if and in so 
far as the actors endow it with subjective meaning. On the con- 
trary, the objective or the true meaning of human attitudes is the 
domain of investigation for jurisprudence, as well as for logic, ethics, 
and aesthetics." This delimitation of both scientific domains is un- 
satisfactory, for it limits the sociology of law to the study of con- 
scious conduct, whereas acting according to the law is frequently 
carried out by means of conditioned reflexes: certain words, ges- 
tures and symbols produce “legal responses” without any subjective 
interpretation. Were such cases outside the domain of the sociology 
of law, this science would not be able to discover continuous chains 
of human actions and reactions and to relate the observed facts with 
each other. 

According to B. Horvath, author of the most recent systematic 
study in the sociology of law, the objects of this science are “juridical 
rules of evaluation in their relation to actuality” (Sollen zu Sein).” 
This would mean that jurisprudence, on the contrary, should study 
legal norms without any relation to actuality. This is surely an er- 
roneous opinion—the first task of a student in jurisprudence is to 
investigate whether the norms he studies are in force (that is, are 
related to actuality). The study of purely personal or imagined 
norms does not belong to the domain of science.*3 

On the other hand, it might be remarked that the domain claimed. 
for the sociology of law is already being occupied by jurisprudence 
This is an undeniable fact. The sociological trend in jurisprudence is 
gaining more and more power.'^ The unexpected conversion of the 
leader of the “formalists,” Professor Hans Kelsen, was stressed dur- 

" “Grundriss der Sozialókonomie" (IIT. Abteilung) in Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft 
(Tübingen, 1925), pp. 1-2. 

14 B, Horvath, Rechissoziologie (Berlin, 1934), pp. 66—76. 


13 The opposite opinion, expressed by L. Petrajitsky (Theory of Law and of State, in 
Russian [ed ed.; Petrograd, 1909], I, 106-7 and passim), forms the weakest point in his 
very original study of law as an actual phenomenon. 

«4 A brilliant survey of the sociological trend in jurisprudence is made by R. Pound, 
“The Scope and Purpose of Sociological Jurisprudence," Harvard Law Review, XXV 
(1911—12), 489-516. 
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ing one of the last congresses of the Institut International de Philo- 
sophie de Droit et de Sociologie Juridique.'5 

But the sociological approach forms necessarily only a kind of 
adjunct to the analytical, historical, comparative, or theoretical 
study of legal norms: for it is impossible to construct a system of 
knowledge which would, in an accurate way, combine the forma] 
study of norms and the causal study of human behavior related to 
these norms. Sucha study needs a place by the side of jurisprudence, 
but not within jurisprudence. 

Very instructive, from this point of view, is the recent history of 
the science of criminal law. C. Lombroso’s revolutionary accomplish- 
ments” resulted in attempts to rebuild this science completely, to 
replace the formal study of patterns of prohibited behavior described 
in criminal statutes by a causal study of crime and the effects of 
punishment, and Jater in attempts to combine both points of view 
into one system. All attempts of the latter kind were a complete 
failure, and today a resolute separation is again prevailing—there 
is a science of criminal law, studying in an analytical, historical, or 
comparative way the patterns of prohibited behavior, and another 
science called criminology, studying actual human behavior in so far 
as it is related to crime and punishment." Both should, of course, 
occupy definite and honorable places on the general map of scientific 
knowledge. 

The content of the sociology of law depends on the structure of 
the social phenomenon called law. This is a complex, secondary phe- 
nomenon. Two primary social phenomena, those of ethics and of 
power, are united in it. Norms of conduct imposed upon the indi- 
. vidual will are included not only in law, but also in morals and cus- 
tom; morals, custom, and law are the ethical forces, together form- 
ing ethics. On the other hand, the strength of law, the juridical pres- . 
sure on human behavior, may be considered as the display of the 

15 H. Kelsen, "L'Ame et le droit," Annuaire de l'Institut International de Philosophie 


de Droit et de Sociologie Juridique (1935), pp. 60-80; "Discussion du rapport de H. 
Kelsen,” ibid., pp. 81-82. 


1$ C. Lombroso, L'Uomo delinquente (1st ed., 1876). 


17 In spite of this conclusive experience, M. Rumpf proposes to include the sociology 
of law in a “total” jurisprudence. (Was ist Rechtssoziologie?" Archiv für zivilistische 
Praxis [1924], pp. 36-51.) 
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social energy concentrated in organized social power. But the dis- 
play of this energy is not peculiar to law: social power may domi- 
nate over individuals by means of law as well as outside law, form- 
ing in that case despotical rule." Social power may act without any 
connection with ethics, just as ethics may exist without any con- 
nection with social power. Therefore the notions of ethics and power 
are not two co-ordinated or subordinated notions. They may be 
considered as two circles which cross each other. The overlapping 
section is law.'? 

. Were a sociology of ethics and a sociology of power already in 
existence, the sociology of law might be based upon the results of 
these sciences and be limited to the study of the joint action of ethics 
and of power, of ethics supported by power, or of power limited by 
ethics. But neither of these sciences, yet exists. Therefore the so- 
ciology of law has to begin by studying, from the causal point of 
view, the phenomenon of ethics, to continue by studying, from the 
same point of view, the phenomenon of power, and to conclude by 
an analysis of the complex phenomenon formed by the joint action 
of both. 

What are the materials to be used and the methods to be applied 
"when constructing a scientific theory of law as of an actual social 
phenomenon? l 

In the first place, important material may be collected by means 
of observation, which may be of two types. The first is introspection, 
i.e., accurate subsequent analysis of one’s state of consciousness in 
so far as it is related to law (acting according to law, acting against 
the law, acting with the intent of transforming law, reaction produced. 
by another’s acting in accordance with or against law). A prominent 
representative of the theoretical trend in jurisprudence, Professor G. 

: Gurvitch, insists in his latest work on the necessity of studying the 
specific actuality presented by law and of beginning this study with 
the analysis of the “immediate juridical experience." This experience 
is given in acts of legislators, of authorities, of electors, of persons 

3 R. von Stammler, Recht und Wilkür (Halle, 1895); Die Lehre vom richtigen Rechte 
(2d ed.; Halle, 1926). 

19 For a more detailed exposition of the relation of law to ethics and to power see my 


article, Le Droit, l'éthique, le pouvoir," Archives de philosophie du droit et de sociologie 
juridique (1936), Nos. 1-2. 
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contracting settlements, of persons taking part in the juridical life 
of corporate bodies—only this interpretation gives to these acts the 
character of being related to law. But this type of experience is, ac- 
cording to his opinion, veiled in the minds of the actors by too much 
reflection and conceptual formulation. Gradual reduction and ‘‘in- 
version" have to be.applied in order to gain the needed knowledge.” 
This is, I may add, a method analogous to that applied by Freud’s 
school when investigating subconscious psychic currents. 

The second type of observation studies human behavior deter- 
mined by law or relative to law. Material collected by those pursuing 
the sociological trend in jurisprudence may be very useful in so far 
as it shows how rigid legal formulas are transformed in actual life, 
or how (for example) unjust or antiquated laws are avoided. For 
jurisprudence with this sociological tendency the transformed norms 
are the objects of study, replacing the dead rules included in written 
law." For the sociology of law—not the transformed norms of con- 
duct, but the fact of their transformation—is interesting, and thus 
creates an incentive for studying, in general, the process of modifying 
patterns of written law by means of conflicts with other social phe- 
nomena and structures. The sociology of law does not have to be 
limited by data of such a type. Direct and special observation may 
also be applied in oxder to investigate such problems as, for instance, 
the role of conditioned reflexes in securing the triumph of law. The 
idea that social control, especially control by means of law, is based 
upon conditioned reflexes, is sometimes expressed in social psychol- 
ogy.” But there is no precise study of how this control is effected, 
and which are the unconditioned reflexes forming the basis of the 
conditioned. I. Pavlov suggests especially the study of the reflexes 
of freedom and submission.?: | 

Experiment has to join observation. Introspective experiments 

20 G. Gurvitch, L’ Expérience juridique et la philosophie pluraliste du droit (Paris, 
1935), PP- 13, 63. 

a For instance, Ehrlich, of. cit., pp. 298, 396. 

2 F. H. Allport, Social Psychology, passim. 


23 Twenty-five Years of Objective Study of the Higher Nervous Activity of Animals 
(Leningrad, 1925), pp. 306-8 (Eng. trans., 1928); cf. also Conditioned Reflexes (Eng. 
trans., 1927), pp. 395-96, and K. Platonow, Hypnosis and Suggestion (Kharkow, 1925), 
pp. 41-42 (in Russian). 
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are proposed by Professor L. Petrajitsky. According to him, juridi- 
cal or (in general) ethical impulses may be successfully studied, ap- 
plying the methods of contradiction and of teasing; impulses increase 
in force if attempts are made to hinder their normal running, or if 
rapid changes of the situation occur, alternately decreasing and in- 
creasing the chances for realizing the impulses. In such cases these 
impulses, which are almost imperceptible when they develop in a 
normal way, become dominating and therefore may be described 
with great accuracy.^4 

Experiments by means of tests are also possible. J. Piaget and 
I. Caruso? have applied an ingenious system of tests in order to study 
the growth of the retributive emotion in children. Their point of 
view was that of morals rather than law, but, in spite of this, their 
results are of great help when studying the "immediate juridical 
experience." On the other hand it would be very useful to apply the 
same method in order to investigate the juridical mentality of adults. 
Such questions as the survival of the primitive revenge mentality, 
or the role of the retributive emotion as one of the roots of criminal 
law even today,” or the relative force of norms of conduct belonging 
to the domains of law, morals, and custom, could be studied in a 
large number of different situations. 

just as pathology gives valuable data when studying biology, so 
psychopathology when studying psychology. Criminology, the study 
of abnormal behavior in human society, or of not adapting the indi- 
vidual will to social patterns, may, together with the sociology of 
revolutions, give a great number of valuable insights in constructing 
the sociology of law. The sociology of law and criminology must each 
assist the other. 

Data collected by observation and by éxperiments of the above- 

24 Petrajitsky, op. cit., p. 5. 

?5 Le Jugement moral des enfants (Paris, 1931). 


6 La Notion dela responsabilité et de la justice immanente chez l'enfant. (This book is 
to appear next year in Louvain. The author kindly gave me permission to use his 
manuscript.) 


27 The question of whether the retributive emotion plays and ought to play a part in 
modern criminallaw was amply debated during the preparation of a new criminal code 
for Germany. The best work concerning the above-mentioned question is that of E. 
Beling, Die Vergeltung und thre Bedeutung für das Strafrecht (Leipzig, 1908). 
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mentioned types, and by using the results of criminological research, 
refer to the conduct of modern civilized men. In order to control the 
general validity of the data obtained in these ways, the data of eth- 
nology and of historical jurisprudence have to be included, as well 
as data of child psychology.” Of course, these data should not be 
given an exaggerated place in the system—the sociology of law 
should not become a theory of primitive law, just as sociology in 
general should not be merely a science of primitive human behavior. 

As with criminology, the support of the sociology of law on the 
one hand and of ethnology and historical jurisprudence on the other 
hand must be a mutual one. 

The sociology of law is the only science which might discover ob- 
jective and not purely subjective and conjectural limits for the phe- 
nomenon of law; the limit is given by differences in social interac- 
tion. In law the “equal interaction” forming the essence of the recog- 
nition of norms by group members is combined with an “unequal 
interaction" related to power.?? 

'The absence of such considerations often hinders authors from 
putting correctly the problems of primitive or of historical jurispru- 
dence. For instance, when trying to prove that law already existed 
at very early stages of social evolution, B. Malinowski invokes the 
fact that there were already rules "conceived and acted upon as 
binding obligations."** But custom and social morals (in opposition 
to personal moral conviction) are also binding, endowed with social 
pressure, and therefore the existence of compulsory rules is insuffi- 
cient to prove the existence of law. Further, according to A. 5. 
Diamond, “among the tribes, which have not yet evolved courts 
....We may observe... . settled rules of conduct as to marriage 
and inheritance and perhaps property, and these might well be de- 
scribed aslaw."* Why? For these rules “are in the direct line of the 
history of law." On the contrary, the legal character of other rules, 
‘which were in force together with that named above, but later on 

28 Petrajitsky (op. cit., pp. 95-09) makes very ingenious remarks concerning the im- 
portance of studying children at play as an aid in understanding the growth of the 
juridical mentality. : : 

29 Cf. my above-quoted article, “Le Droit, l'éthique, le pouvoir." 

30 B. Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Savage Society (London, 1926), p. 15. 

a A. S. Diamond, Primitive Law (London and New York, 1935), p. 219. 
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disappeared, is denied.* In other words, the author separates early 
rules into two classes from the viewpoint of their later fate. The lack 
of any actual criterion for legal rules is obvious. 

Last but not least, brilliant remarks of sociological character have 
been made by philosophers of law, historians of law, and students of 
positive law. These remarks in their totality are not able to replace 
sociology of law; for, made without any relation to a general socio- 
logical system, sometimes without knowing that sociology may exist 
or in conscious opposition to any sociology, especially to sociology of 
law, these remarks have almost without exception been conjectures 
rather than scientific theories. But it is not the task of the sociology 
of law to replace, but only to complete, the points of view of analyti- 
cal, historical, comparative, and theoretical jurisprudence. Every 
attempt to construct a sociology of law without possessing sufficient 
knowledge in jurisprudence would be a failure. 

There is room for a new science of the sociology of law; there are 
sufficient materials and methods to help us gain new knowledge; and 
there exist already brilliant attempts to solve the problem of the 
sociology of law. Continuing these efforts is an important task, not 
only from the theoretical but also from the practical point of view. 
For the sociology of law might become a basis for an applied science 
of legislation. And, in opposition to the belief of Savigny and the 
other founders of the historical school of jurisprudence, our time is 
called to a more rational settlement of human relations by means of 
consciously elaborated legislation. 
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3? Op. cit., pp. 191-92. 
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ABSTRACT 

Protestantism today faces a crisis all over the world. This is not so much a crisis 
of religion in general as of Protestantism in particular, and it is due to the peculiarities 
of Protestantism as a religious attitude of individual protest against human absolutism 
and of individual moral responsibility. The present social situation in the Western 
countries is marked by a disintegration of the older moral standards and social groups 
which has accompanied the economic crisis of late capitalism. This has resulted in a 
general and far-reaching social and psychic insecurity which in turn has expressed itself 
in a rejection of individual moral responsibility and in the flight into collectivistic 
totalitarianism. The protesting and individualistic attitude of Protestantism 1s com- 
pletely opposed to this development, and to insure its continued existence it must seek 
new forms of adaptation. Neither a clinging to old dogmas nor an imitation of Catholic 
dogmas and practices will enable Protestantism to continue to live as Protestantism. 
To do this the Protestant prophetic critical attitude must be expressed in all move- 
ments as a resistance against the self-deification and self-absolutization of man, and 
will depend forits realization on the work of small, well-integrated orders or fellowships. 

Protestantism now faces the most difficult struggle of all the occi- 
dental religions and denominations in the present world-situation. 
It arose with the rise of that era which today is either coming to an 
end or else is undergoing fundamental structural changes. Therefore 
the question as to whether Protestantism can face the present situa- 
tion in a manner enabling it to survive the present historical period 
is unavoidable. It is true, of course, that all religions are threatened 
today by secularism and paganism. But this threat, at least as far 
as pure secularism is concerned, has perhaps reached its culminating 
point. The insecurity which is increasingly felt by nations and 
individuals, the expectation of catastrophes in all civilized countries, 
the vanishing belief in progress, have aroused a new searching for a 
transcendent security and perfection. Religion today is stronger 
than it was before the World War, at least in the feeling and longing 
of people. The individualistic atheism of the freethinkers, for in- 
stance, has certainly declined in Western countries since the begin- 
ning of the present century. 'The conflict between the natural 
sciences and religion has been overcome in all important philoso- 

: Delivered as an address at the Chicago Theological Seminary, February 27, 1936. 
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phies. But the question as to whether Protestantism in particular 
has become stronger must be answered in the negative, although 
sometimes it seems, if one considers only the general growth of 
religious interest and neglects the peculiar situation of Protestant- 
ism, that the opposite has been the case. 

It is the basic proposition of this article that the traditional form 
of the Protestant attitude cannot outlast the present period of mass 
disintegration and mass collectivism. And it is quite likely that in 
undergoing a change Protestantism itself will be destroyed. In order 
to demonstrate this proposition it should be shown that there is such 
a tendency toward mass collectivism. In addition it will be neces- 
sary to show that the Protestant principle is in contradiction with 
the newly emerged principles of social organization. Finally it 
should be asked whether any possibility exists for Protestantism to 
adapt itself to the new situation without renouncing its essential 
character at the same time. 

In speaking of the fact of mass disintegration we refer particularly 
to the European situation. But since the cause of this disintegration 
is the same in the United States and in Europe—namely, the social 
and intellectual situation of late capitalism—the problem of mass 
disintegration is relevant in America too, though more as a threat 
than as an actually existing reality. By mass disintegration is meant 
the situation in which the group formations which grew up under 
feudalism and early capitalism break down and give way to amor- 
phized masses, in which the laws of traditional mass psychology 
operate. In such a situation the individual differentiations and inte- 
grations of groups and personalities are supplanted by the identical 
mass attitude; special traditions are forgotten, old symbols have 
become powerless; a meaningful personal life, especially among the 
masses of industrial workers, has become impossible. Disintegration 
in the last analysis is meaninglessness in the economic as well as in 
the social and intellectual sphere. The meaninglessness of existence 
is perhaps the most characteristic phenomenon of the period of late 
capitalism. 

This can easily be explained. Technological innovations and 
capitalistic economic organization have created those vast masses 
which inbabit the great cities of all civilized countries. A great 
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number of people does not, as such, constitute a mass. The mass 
comes into existence at the moment in which all these men are 
determined by that fate which is practically inescapable for every 
individual, e.g., within the working and lower middle classes. Since 
they work in masses in the big factories, since they, as masses, 
receive the same low wage, since they live as masses in the same 
type of run-down houses and poor streets, since as masses they have 
the same slight chances of material or intellectual enjoyment, a 
mass attitude tends more and more to replace more individuated 
ones, to subject them to the laws of mass feeling and mass emotion, 
and to lay them open to the appeals of every agitator who is able 
to use and to abuse the laws of mass psychology. Itis characteristic - 
of the behavior of masses that every individual among them acts 
under the impulsion of those aspects of his personality which he has 
in common with everybody else, not according to those in which he 
is an independent individualized person. Thus the agitators neces- 
sarily stimulate those less cultivated and less disciplined elements 
in every mass atom and use them for their own purposes. 

All these things are not very dangerous and cannot of themselves 
constitute the reason for revolutionary changes in the structure of 
an epoch as long as the industrial society in which these masses exist 
is in a state of continuous expansion, which gives to all a feeling of 
the possibility of improvement in their mode of life and even tends 
to organize the whole of life around the prospect of improvement in 
social and economic status. But as soon as the inner contradictions 
of the whole manifest themselves in the life of the individual and 
the possibilities of self-advancement begin to disappear, the disin- 
tegration of personal life begins. Or more exactly: The latent and 
potential disintegration which lies at the roots of modern industrial 
society becomes a tremendous actuality. 

The contradictions inherent in the social order have become real 
for everyone in the present crisis. These are, fundamentally: (1) ' 
the contradiction between the rapidity of technical progress and the 
dependence of human life on human work, i.e., the fact of struc- 
tural, inevitable, unemployment; (2) the contradiction between 
productive power and the consumption capacity of the masses, i.e., 
the fact of the increasing poverty of the masses in contrast with the 
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increase of unproductive capital in the banks, from which is to be 
derived the necessity of an imperialistic foreign policy and the in- 
creasing threat of war; and (3) the contradiction between the as- 
sumed liberty of every individual and the complete dependence of 
the masses on the laws of market, or, in other words, the fact that 
after man has overcome the fate which was once implied in the 
powers of nature he becomes subjected to the fate implied in eco- 
nomic development. In the late capitalist périod the insecurity 
which is implied by definition in the principle of liberalism becomes 
a permanent menace to individuals and masses. It threatens more 
and more every class within society: the lower middle class, the 
Clerks, the farmers, finally even the ruling classes. New masses 
grow out of these groups when their older forms of integration break 
down, and the individual, having lost his aims, becomes accessible 
to the influence of any appeal. The permanently unemployed pro- 
duce a new mass attitude of hopelessness and meaninglessness. The 
old traditions are destroyed in the mass situation and new ones 
cannot be created in this state of perpetual flux. The transcendent 
meaning of life, as it is interpreted in religious ideas and.symbols, 
disappears with the secularization of every realm of life; and the 
. competition of individuals and of groups, the fundamental pattern 
of modern industrial society, emerges more pronouncedly than ever 
before between individuals, classes, and nations, driving toward 
race hatred, revolution, and war. The new generation, growing up 
under these circumstances, is even more hopeless and directionless 
than the older generation and longs for change, for revolution and 
war as the means of change and as the ultimate and only hope. This 
picture represents the post-war situation in central Europe. It is, 
of course, not the description of a reality which exists with equal 
completeness throughout the Western world, and if taken in such 
a way it would be an exaggeration. Nonetheless it does describe 
the central tendency of late capitalist society, and in history it is 
the strongest tendency which is decisive. 

Naturally in such a situation one question above all others arises 
in everyone's mind, namely, how is reintegration possible? And the 
general answer is: by mass organization within a centralized and 
collective system. There is no other way out. Mass integration in 
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the economic realm means the guaranty of a certain security; in the 
political realm, the exclusion of the endless discussion between 
struggling parties and classes; and in the intellectual realm, the 
production of a common ideology with common symbols and a 
dogmatic basis for education and intellectual activity. All this pre- 
supposes a centralized power and authority, not only with respect 
to economic and political organization but also with reference to 
education and religion. The present tendencies in Europe toward 
an authoritarian, totalitarian state are rooted in this internal neces- 
sity of mass reintegration. These never would have succeeded if a 
very strong feeling for this necessity had not been alive in wide 
sections of the masses and, above all, in the younger generation. 
These people do not want to decide things for themselves; they do 
not want to decide about their political beliefs, about their religion 
and morals. They are longing for a leader, for symbols, for ideas 
which would be beyond all criticism. They are longing for the possi- 
bility of enthusiasm, sacrifice, and self-subjection to collective ideas 
and activities. Autonomous thinking and acting is rejected as liber- 
alistic and consequently as the cause of meaninglessness and despair 
in every realm of life. These tendencies are strongest in middle 
Europe, especially in Germany. But since they are structural ten- 
dencies arising on the basis of the present world-situation, they are 
to be found in every section of the occidental world. 

Protestantism stands in complete contradiction with this tend- 
ency. This may be observed first with reference to the religious 
basis and then with reference to the intellectual and practical impli- 
cations of the Protestant attitude. The central principle of Prot- 
estantism is the doctrine of justification by grace alone, which 
means that no individual and no human group can claim a divine 
dignity for its moral perfection, for its sacramental power, for its 
sanctity, or for its truth or doctrine. If, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, they make such a claim, Protestantism requires that they 
be challenged by the prophetic protest, which gives God alone ab- 
soluteness and sanctity and denies every claim of human pride. 
This protest against itself on the basis of an experience of God's 
majesty constitutes the Protestant principle. Tehis is true of Luther- 
anism as well as of Calvinism and even of modern Protestant de- 
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nominationalism. It is the principle which made the accidental 
name Protestant an essential and symbolic name. It implies that 
there cannot be a sacred system, ecclesiastical or political, that 
there cannot be a sacred hierarchy with absolute authority, and 
that there cannot be a truth in human minds which is divine truth 
in itself. Consequently the prophetic spirit must always criticize, 
attack, and condemn sacred authorities, doctrines, and morals. And 
every genuine Protestant is called upon to bear the personal respon- 
sibility for this. Every Protestant, every layman, and every minister 
(the minister in Protestantism is a qualified layman and nothing 
else) has to decide whether a doctrine is true or not, whether a proph- 
et is a true or a false prophet, whether a power is demonic or divine. 
Even the Bible cannot liberate him from this responsibility, for the 
Bible is a subject of interpretation and there is no doctrine, no 
prophet, no priest, no power which has not claimed biblical truth 
for itself. For the Protestant, individual decision is inescapable. 
If we consider the situation of the disintegrated masses, which 
are quite unable to make such a decision, as well as the situation 
of the younger generation which refused to take upon itself the 
responsibility for such a decision, we can scarcely see a way for 
Protestantism to triumph over this difficult world-situation. Prot- 
estantism itself seems to be participating in the increasing disinte- 
gration. As far as liberal Protestantism is concerned the question 
arises: How can it furnish a principle of reintegration if its own 
principles do not themselves transcend the disintegrating secular- 
ism? This is true of its thought, in which it depends on the increas- 
ingly meaningless intellectual life in general; and it is true of its 
action, in which it is drawn into the increasingly contradictory 
social life both within and between national states. Consequently 
people who are embarrassed by the meaninglessness of their ex- 
istence generally prefer the opposed tendencies: fundamentalism, 
Barthianism, Buchmanism, and many other movements which 
reject liberalism entirely. These people want to have a principle 
transcending their whole disintegrated existence in individual and 
social life. But the difficulty is that these movements use ununder- 
standable symbols which are powerless for dealing with the present. 
Barthianism, for example, has shown its power of saving the Ger- 
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man church from paganization in giving theological aims to a group 
of struggling ministers, but it has not been able to reintegrate the 
younger generation or the masses of disintegrated proletarians or 
even middle-class persons. It is Protestantism in the pure sense of 
protest and negation. Hence Protestantism still has to discover a 
possible approach which will enable it to cope with the world- 
situation. The continued existence of Protestantism in the coming 
era depends on its role in the present and near future. 

The consequences of the Protestant principle for intellectual, mor- 
al, and social life are obvious. Protestantism is a highly intellec- 
tualized religion. The minister's gown of today is the professor's 
gown of the Middle Ages, symbolizing the fact that the theological 
faculties as the interpreters of the Bible became the ultimate author- 
ity in the Protestant churches. But professors are intellectual au- 
thorities—1.e., authorities by virtue of skill in logical and scientific 
. argument—which is the exact opposite of the concept of authority 
which is sought by the disintegrated masses whose disintegration is 
to some extent an echo of the endless arguments and counter argu- 
ments among their leaders. Bishops, priests, and monarchs have a 
sacramental authority which cannot be taken away by arguments 
and which is independent of the intellectual and moral qualities of 
its carriers. It is a character which can by no means be lost. This 
sacramental basis is denied by the Protestant protest. The minister 
is preacher, not priest, and sermons are intended first of all to 
appeal to the intellect. But masses which are disintegrated need 
symbols which are immediately understandable without the media- 
tion of intellect. They need sacred objectivities beyond the sub- 
jective quality of a preacher. The Bible, the dogma, the holy legend, 
the rites of the holy days as well as of the daily life, the symbolic 
realities which give meaning to our existence generally and es- 
pecially from birth to death, and the church and its representatives 
in the past and present were objectivities in this sense. But very 
few such objectivities remain in the Protestant churches. Instead, 
under the influence of the Protestant layman, a rationalization of 
the doctrine—attempts at a reasonable understanding—arose and 
dissolved the religious mystery more and more. Protestant educa- 
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tion in its reasonable and moralistic attitude, although it was 
capable of educating selected individuals, failed in the education of 
the masses. More and more individuals became unable to endure 
the tremendous responsibility of permanently having to decide in 
intellectual and moral issues. The weight of this responsibility be- 
came so heavy that they could not endure it; and mental diseases 
' have become epidemic in the United States as well as in Europe. In 
this situation psychoanalysis seemed more desirable for educated 
people than religion, especially Protestant religion. In Catholic 
countries the situation was different because the confession was able 
to overcome many tendencies toward personal disintegration? 
Finally we have to consider the social and political aspects of the 
Protestant attitude. The most important point is the lack of an 
independent hierarchy in Protestantism. While the Catholic hier- 
archy confers a social and political independence upon its church, 
Protestantism is dependent either on the state or on certain social 
groups. It is rather impossible for it to be independent of the state 
because the entire social existence of the church is based on state 
support. Since the princes became emergency bishops in the Luther- 
an Reformation we have had no real bishops. in Protestantism, but 
only more or less general superintendents who in some countries 
have assumed the title of bishop. In the United States the trustees 
are the “outstanding members" of the congregation, corresponding 
to the princes or state secretaries in central Europe. The danger of 
this situation is the identification of the outlook of the church with 
the interests of a special social group and the practical exclusion 
of opposition groups from influence on the spirit of the churches. In 
periods of social disintegration this means the disintegration of 
the church itself. It can offer but slight resistance against the de- 
structive tendencies and has very little power to provide an inde- 
pendent principle of reintegration. Furthermore, it could not do so 
even if it had the power, since Protestantism has no autonomous 


2 The success of psychoanalysis in Protestant countries has two main reasons: (1) 
the rigorous moralism which has developed in Protestantism after the sacramental 
grace was taken away, and which poisons the personality through repressing vital 
impulses by moral Jaw and social conventions, and (2) the solitude of the deciding 
individual who has to bear responsibility and guilt without the help of confession and 
the related forgiveness which comes from the outside. 
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system of social and political ethics which can serve as a criterions - 


for every social order such as Catholicism has in Thomism. . 

Hence, non-Protestant forces predominate today in the tre- 
mendous efforts of mass reintegration which are taking place in the. 
three systems of centralized authority, namely, communism, fas- 
cism, and Roman Catholicism. Protestantism is merely on the 
defensive. | 

The analysis of the survival possibilities of Protestantism in the ..- 
present situation may be formulated as follows: 

r. Protestantism as a church for the masses can continue to exist 
only if it succeeds in undergoing a fundamental change. To do this 
it must obtain a new understanding of symbols and all those things 
which we have called sacred objectivities. To continue to live it 
must reformulate its appeal so that it will become a message which 
a disintegrated world seeking reintegration will accept. It has to 
remold its forms of life, its constitution, its rites, and its individual 
and social ethics. But the precondition for any readjustment is that 
the Protestant leaders become aware of the seriousness of their 
situation. Protestantism is still in a position where it can appeal 
to the needs of the present-day world, but perhaps the world will 
soon cease waiting and will go over to some type of Catholicism, 
more Christian, as Roman Catholicism, or more pagan, as national 
socialism, or more humanistic, as communism, all of which move- 
ments have more power of mass reintegration than Protestantism. 

2. In making readjustments Protestantism can draw on certain 
resources which are inaccessible to every form of Catholicism, i.e., 
the power of dealing with the secular world in a more differentiated 
and direct manner than any other religion is able to do. Protestant- 
ism denies in principle the cleavage between a sacred and a profane 
sphere. Since to it God alone is holy in himself, and no church, no 
doctrine, no saint, no institutions, and no rites are holy in them- 
selves, every man and everything and every group is profane in 
itself and is sacred only insofar as it becomes a symbol of the divine 
holiness. This attitude, which contains within itself the danger of 
becoming exclusively secular, is already understood and realized by 
the Protestant churches in the United States. The conception of 
the Kingdom of God as a concern not only for the individual soul 
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. parties. And we have the same situation in the realms of philosophy, 
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"but also for social, political, and cultural life is one of those ideas of 
world-Protestantism which has developed primarily in this country. 


But in Europe, too, Protestantism has certain possibilities which do 
not exist for Catholicism. Thus religious socialism was able to 
"emerge only in European Protestantism despite the conservative 
attitude of the churches, while the attempt to arouse such a move- 
ment in Catholicism has failed despite its connection with socialist 


art, psychology, and education. While Catholicism deals with these 
things from the point of view of having the entire truth and the 
perfect form of life, Protestantism is always learning without the 
claim of being itself the Kingdom of God. 

3. Then a third point: The most important contribution of Prot- 
estantism to the world in the past, present, and future is the principle 
of prophetic protest against every power which claims divine char- 
acter for itself—whether it be church or state, party or leader. 
Obviously it is impossible to build a church on the basis of a pure 
protest, and that attempt has been the mistake of Protestantism in 
every epoch. But the prophetic protest is necessary for every church 
and for every secular movement if it is to avoid disintegration. It 
has to be expressed in every situation as a contradiction to man's 
permanent attempts to give absolute validity to his own thinking 
and acting. And this prophetic, Protestant protest is more neces- 
sary today than at any time since the period of the Reformation, as 
the protest against the demonic abuse of those centralized authori- 
ties and powers which are developing under the urge of the new 
collectivism. It is in this Protestant protest that the eternal value 
of liberalism is rooted. Without this prophetic criticism the new 
authorities and powers will necessarily lead toward a new and more 
far-reaching disintegration. This criticism requires witnesses and 
martyrs. Without these the prophetic and Protestant protest never 
was actual and never will be actual. 

Concerning those three points of view (the Catholic or sacramen- 
tal element, the profane or contemporaneous element, and the 
prophetic or critical element) it should be asked whether Protestant- 
ism will be able to unite those elements or whether they will be 
represented by different groups (the first by the Catholic churches, 
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the second by an independent secular world, the third by individuals 
or groups of a sectarian character). In the latter case Protestantism 
as embodied in the churches would come to an end. Must we then 
look forward to an occidental world divided into Christian Catholi- 
cism, nationalistic paganism, and communistic humanism-—1.e., 
into three systems of authority—as the means of mass reintegration? 
It is not necessary that this be realized in a formal dissolution of 
the existing Protestant churches. This seems scarcely likely. But 
the change may go on, and is indeed already going on, as a slow, 
or perhaps not so slow, change of mind in the new generations, a 
change from an autonomous to a heteronomous attitude, a change | 
toward Catholicism in some and toward national paganism or com- 
munistic humanism in the very great majority. To remain a member 
of a Protestant church does not mean remaining a real Protestant. 
Those who believe in the divine revelation in a nationalistic leader 
may be Protestant church members but they have ceased to be 
Protestants. Those who believe in the Kingdom of God as realized 
in a coming period of social justice and intellectual truth may never 
leave the Protestant church, but they are not Protestants in the 
true meaning of the term. If we apply this criterion we must ask: 
Where are the Protestants; where are those for whom the creed of 
the Reformers is their highest symbol, giving them unity and mean- 
ing? There are some with this attitude in all Protestant churches. 
There are ministers and laymen, professors and students in all 
denominations who hold to their Protestantism as the only form in 
which they can be Christian. But although themselves not yet 
forced into disintegration and meaninglessness, they recognize it as a 
reality in the masses and as a threat to themselves and thereby 
tend to lose their unbroken Protestant character. Understandably 
they try to confirm it through providing a religious reservation 
beyond the temporal powers of disintegration, decay, and meaning- 
lessness. They cling to the.old dogmas or to a belief in a merely 
transcendent revelation which has no relationship to the temporal 
or to the salvation of their individual souls. It is a Protestantism 
of retreat and defense. And though it is often a very strong defense, 
as the German church struggle shows, it is nevertheless a defense 
and not an attack. Will the survival of Protestantism take the 
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form of a retreat to a reservation, analogous to the way in which 
the Indians have survived in the United States? Protestantism 
could survive by this means, but it would cease to have any serious 
formative influence on the period of transformation which has been 
going on since the World War. 

. Or is there any chance that the Protestant churches as they are 
will transform themselves into churches which will be able to give a 
principle of reintegration to the present. world? There are many 
movements in Protestant churches which are attempting to intro- 
duce some elements of Catholicism: episcopal authority or a new 
understanding of sacraments or an enrichment of rites or new forms 
of meditation and new symbols. But all these measures encounter 
the obstacle of having no root in the traditional feeling of Protes- 
tants; consequently they very often give the impression of imitations 
rather than of original creations, and for this reason they lack the 
power of conviction. Hence iñ saying that Protestantism, if it is 
to maintain itself, must draw certain lessons from the history of 
Catholicism, it is not meant that it could learn in the ordinary way 
of imitation and repetition. It must seek a new foundation if it is 
to survive at all in its essential aspects. And this raises the question 
of a third possible way. If the transformation of the churches as a 
whole is impossible, and if the way of retreat into a reservation would 
mean the end of Protestantism as a living power in the present, 
then we must ask: Is there a third way in which Protestantism can 
continue to exist? If there is such a way it cannot dispense with the 
imperative of basing itself on the prophetic principle in Protestant- 
ism and its capability of dealing directly with the profane world. 
If it failed to do so it would not be the Protestantism that we are 
speaking about. This third way requires that Protestantism appear 
in a dual form. First it appears as the prophetic spirit which lists 
where it will, without ecclesiastical conditions, organization, and 
traditions. Thus it will operate -through Catholicism as well as 
through secularism, through fascism as well as through communism, 
and in all these movements it will take the form of resistance against 
the distortion of humanity and divinity which necessarily is con- 
nected with the rise of the new systems of authority. But this im- 
perative remains a very idealistic demand if there were no living 
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group which would be bearer of this spirit. Such a group could not 
be described adequately as a sect. It would approximate more 
closely an order or fellowship and would constitute an active group, 
aiming to realize first in itself that transformation of Protestantism 
which cannot be realized either by the present churches or by the 
movements of retreat and defense. It would therefore be a group 


in which the Christian message would be reinterpreted as the re- . 


integrating principle in the disintegrating world-situation of today. 
This in its turn would imply the following conditions for its mem- 
bers: (1) a decision in favor of the Protestant principle in the inter- 
pretation of human existence without the necessity of belonging to a 
Protestant or even a Christian church; (2) a decision in favor of the 
application of the principle to the present situation as the reinte- 
grating power without the necessity of belonging to a special philo- 
sophical or political party; (3) a decision in favor of a general pro- 
gram containing the foundation of the group on the Protestant 
principle on the one hand and the reintegrating interpretation of the 
present world-situation on the other hand (this would exclude the 
criticism of this foundation itself); and (4) a decision for special 
programs containing the application of the general program to the 
needs of the special groups within denominations, churches, nations, 
parties, races, classes, and continents—programs which are adequate 
to the task of every one of those special groups but from which are 
excluded all points contradicting the general program. There is no 
doubt that there are many objections to be made against the pos- 
sibility of such a group. But in their very beginning all movements 
and their ideas seem very unrealistic with respect to a possible 
realization. The question is whether their roots lie deeply enough 
and whether their adequacy to the emerging historical reality is 
great enough. 
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ABSTRACT 
Egocentric beliefs and reasoning methods of young children can be dynamically 


'" conceived in terms of illusions of perspective. Starting from this general postulate, 
` three specific factors of perspective in psychosocial space are here distinguished and 


scrutinized: empathic capacity, the ability to resist various prestige suggestions, and 
the ability to resist various sociocentric suggestions. The ability to anticipate or guess 
the likely interests and relative positions of observation of various dramatis personae 
in a social situation increases progressively from about eight years on—at about the 
time when the child’s reasoning in general is about to become less absolutistic. Resist- 
ance to the prestige of majority opinion increases but slightly, as does resistance to the 
prestige of seniority. Absolute valuations, favorable and unfavorable, concerning mem- 
bers of various in-groups and out-groups show a differential decrease which is ap- 
parently in inverse proprinm to the degree of intimacy in such group relations. The 
relatively static role of certain psychosocial factors which distort moral perspective 
suggests the essentially limited scope of the process of socialization. The correlative 
configuration of the three factors in individual cases may offer a clue to social per- 
sonality types in young children, in terms of specific cultural conditions to which the 
influence of these factors may be functionally related. 


I. THE PROBLEM 


The various characteristics of egocentric child mentality are de- 
fined by Piaget in terms of “illusions of perspective.” The primitive 
explanations of children and their manner of thinking or talking 
are interpreted as manifestations of a certain lack of perspective. 

In the field of moral reasoning we propose to analyze some of the 
factors which facilitate or delimit the child’s perspective. We pose 
the question: “What type of perspective do we encounter on pro- 
gressive age levels?" 

We propose to study three aspects of the dynamics of perspective: 
(a) the latitude of identifications, (6) the degree of autonomy in 
terms of certain forms of prestige, and (c) the so-called “‘sociocentric” 
tendencies. 

1 Tam indebted to the Social Science Research Council for the postdoctoral research 
fellowship which made this study possible. I also wish to record my deep gratitude to 


Professor Jean Piaget for facilitating the field-work part of the research, for valuable 
criticisms, and, above all, for his inspiring friendship. 
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TI. THE SELECTION OF SUBJECTS 


Our analysis is based on the examination of 112 Genevan boys of 
six to thirteen years of age. Stenographically recorded interviews of 
about twenty minutes’ duration per subject were conducted by the 
investigator. 

In order to hold constant as many variables as possible, we estab- 
lished a certain homogeneity of our subjects as to their age, sex, in- 
telligence, and social milieu. By means of their school record cards— 
our subjects were pupils in two public schools of Geneva, Switzer- 
land—we gauged their selection in the following manner. 


TABLE 1 


MEAN CHRONOLOGICAL AGE OF 112 SCHOOLBOYS 
MAY 19, 1936 


Chrono- No. of 


Grade logical Age; Boys 
Upper grade école enfantine (I1)*..... 6:11 21 
First (ly. acere d RR ISSUE 7:1II 17 
Second CLUE) ssw ieee tei 3-8 ccd siete ore des 9:0 14 
Third (V3 cue ee ee po viser s ten 9:8 17 
Pourth (V) 522666454 astern sane 10:9 16 
IM (VD. sau uoce vbi e 11:10 15 
SIREN OVID); econ daa ash R IE CE 12:10 I2 


*'l'he roman numerals in parentheses are the corresponding grade 
levels in this country. 

Our subjects are schoolboys of seven age classes. As to their in- 
telligence (since no individual ratings were available), we applied 
the criterion of chronological age for grade placement: none of them 
is retarded or accelerated six months or more. Their mean chrono- 
logical age as of May 19, 1936 (at the starting-point of our research), 
is as shown in Table 1. The average deviation is three months in all 
age classes. 

As to social milieu, we gauged the homogeneity of our subjects in 
terms of nativity, nationality, and paternal occupation. 

One hundred and six boys (95 per cent) are Swiss-born; of these, 
92 (82 per cent) were born in Geneva, 14 (13 per cent) in other Swiss 
cantons, and 6 (5 per cent) are foreign-born. Ninety-nine boys (88 
per cent) are of Swiss nationality; of these, 59 (53 per cent) are of 
Genevan nationality, while 13 boys (12 per cent) are of foreign na- 
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tionality. Ninety-one boys (81 per cent) belong to the families of 
semiskilled and skilled manual workers. 


III. THE LATITUDE OF IDENTIFICATIONS 


In order to see an object “in perspective," we have to view it from 
" different angles. That is, we “situate” ourselves in successive posi- 
tions of observation so that we become aware of the fact that, given 

a certain picture or situation, we may perceive it quite differently 
from different angles. 

In judging a social situation, all this becomes a matter of Ein- 
fühlung (empathy) or, better, of identifications. Given a social situa- 
tion with a certain number of dramatis personae, it is a question of 
judging it in the manner in which it will most likely be judged by the 
various actors themselves. Our subject—the child—has, first of all, 
his own position of observation (his own manner of judging the situa- 
tion in question). Then, in the second place, it is a question of how 
our subject can visualize the various positions of observation which 
the actors in the story situation are likely to adopt. 

We wish to approach this problem in the simplest possible manner. 
We need a simple social situation with reference to which different 
actors are likely to have different opinions or, even, one and the same 
actor may exhibit several opinions. In fact, it is desirable that our 
subject himself be likely to have divers opinions in evaluating the 
story situation in question. 

. We may raise the question whether the child can possibly master 
the first (the series of identifications involved) before becoming con- 
scious of the second (the possible diversity of observational positions 
from his own point of view). We do not think so. That is, we posit 
the hypothesis that we can only project our own perspective. If the 
child's own perspective is excessively limited, he will visualize other 
persons’ perspectives in an equally limited manner. If his own per- 
spective is more relativistic, he will be more likely to visualize the 
other person's perspective in a more relativistic manner. 

We utilized a story situation proposed by Mlle Szeminska. (In or- 
der to make a lazy pupil work harder, the teacher forbids his class- 
mates to play with him or to help him in his work. However, one of 
the boys in the class violates the taboo imposed by the teacher be- 
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cause he wanted to help his classmate just the same.) First, we made ` 
sure that our subject understood the problem, the different motiva- 
tions of the teacher, of the pupils, etc. To this end, every child had 
to “tell us" the story before we began our questioning. Then, we at- 
tempted to verify the subject's own perspective by asking for his 
‘opinion with reference to the action of the hero. And, finally, we 
asked him to judge or visualize the probable opinion of the various 
actors in the story situation. 


We can distinguish four types of response as to our last question: «*. 


(a) all the actors in the story situation (both adults and children) 
have the same opinion: the hero's action is judged all “good” or àll ; 
“bad” by everybody; (b) at least one of the five actors (i.e., the - 
teacher, the lazy pupil, the altruistic classmate, and the mothers of : 
the two boys) has an opinion different from the rest: it is usually 
one of the two boys in question; (c) we find a more balanced division 
or diversity of opinions: the viewpoint of the child actors is clearly 
distinguished from that of the adult actors, or, even, the attitude of 
one of the adult actors (usually the mother of one of the boys) is also 
contrasted with that of the other adults in the story situation; and 
(d) at least one of the actors gives a relativistic opinion: that is, the 
hero’s action is judged neither “all black" nor “all white"; the child 
ascribes a more advanced perspective of motivations to at least one 
of the actors. 
Here are some examples: 

a) Boy, 7:0, ÉCOLE ENFANTINE.—What do you think of Paul; was he right or 
wrong (“‘qu’il a bien fait ou mal fait")? Wrong because he went to help him. And 
the teacher himself, what does he think, that Paul was right or wrong? Wrong 
because he helped him. And Paul himself, etc.? He thinks he was wrong be- 
cause he helped him, And Paul's mother, etc.? Wrong. Why? Because Frank 
didn’t do his work (“a mal travaillé"). And Frank, etc.? Wrong. Why? Be- 
cause he helped him. And Frank’s mother, etc.? Wrong because he didn’t do 


his work. 

7:0, ECOLE ENFANTINE.—What do you think; was Paul right or wrong in help- 
ing Frank? Wrong. Because? He didn’t obey. And the teacher, etc.? Wrong. 
Because? Because he didn’t obey the teacher. And Paul, etc.? That he was 
wrong. Because? Also, he didn’t obey. And Paul’s mother, etc.? Wrong. He 
didw’t obey. And Frank, etc.? Wrong because the two of them didn’t obey. And 
Frank’s mother, etc.? Wrong. He didn’t obey. 

6:5, ÉCOLE ENFANTINE.—What do you think, etc.? Oh, to help him write; he 
was right because he was lazy. And the teacher, etc.? The teacher thinks he 
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vas right. Why? Because he helped him. Why did the teacher forbid all the 
pupils to help Frank? To make him work harder (“pour que F. travaille 
mieux"). And so what does the teacher think, etc.? That he was right. Be- 
cause? Because he didn’t do his work well. And Paul, etc.? Right. Because? 
Because he didn’t work enough. And Frank, etc.? That he was right because he 
didn’t work hard enough (“parce qu’il travaillait pas beaucoup"). And Paul's 
mother, etc.? Right.... because he didn’t work hard enough. And Frank's 
mother, etc.? That he was right... .because he didn’t work hard enough. If 
you had been in Paul’s place (“si tu étais Paul"), would you have helped 
him? Yes. Even though the teacher forbade it? Ok, he should have let him 
alone (“il fallait le laisser tranquille"). Why? Because he didn’t do his work. 
And then does the teacher think he was right or wrong in helping Frank? 
& Right (0). 

9:0, SECOND GRADE.— What do you think; was Paul right or wrong? Right 
because he was justified in helping Frank. And the teacher, etc.? Right be- 
cause he helped Frank do his work. And Paul himself, etc.? He finds he was 
right because he was justified in helping his pal ("camarade"). And Paul's 
mother, etc.? Right because he was justified in explaining to his pal how he 
should do it. And Frank, etc.? Right to help him. And Frank’s mother, etc.? 
Right. If you had been in Paul's place, would you have helped him? No, 
because he is a very naughty pupil (I). And Paul, does he think he was right 
or wrong? He thinks he was right. Paul is disobedient. Would you have 
helped Frank? No, Monsieur, because he is a naughty boy. 


It is quite clear that the latitude of identifications is extremely 
limited. In the first two cases, everybody thinks that it is all wrong; 
in the last two cases, that it is quite all right. The child, quite un- 
consciously, is preoccupied with his own reaction; and so we find a 
rather monotonous projection of his own reasoning, whether he is 
dealing with the child actors or the adult actors. As we have seen, 
the child will persist in this direction even after we gently underline 
certain relevant facts in regard to the intention of the teacher, etc. 
Even when, in the last two cases, the subject declares that he him- 
self would not help Frank (probably because he does not dare to say 
it directly), we find his projection in question with reference to both 
the teacher and Paul. Both these actors think it is “‘all right," just 
the same. 

And now here are some examples of the more advanced types of 
responses: 

b) 7:4, ÉCOLE ENFANTINE.— What do you think of Paul, etc.? Wrong, because 


he was not supposed to go there. And the teacher, etc.? Wrong, because he 
went there. And Paul, etc.? Right. Because he came to him (Frank). And 
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c) 


d) 


Paul's mother, etc.? Wrong, because he didn’t do his work. And Frank, etc.? 
Wrong, because he (didn’t) wasn’t supposed to help him. And Frank's mother, 
etc.? Wrong. Why? Because he came to him. .. What do you think, who 
is right (i.e., whose opinion is right)? Paul (P). Why? Because he came to him. 
If you had been in Paul's place, would you help Frank? No (/). Why? Be- 
cause he didn’t do his work well. And if Frank had been your friend, etc.? 
Well, I wouldnt have gone to him because he didn’t do his work. 

7:5, FIRST GRADE.—-What do you think, etc.? Wrong, because he was sup- 
posed to let him look it up (“le laisser chercher lui-même”), otherwise it isn’t 
working. And the teacher, etc.? Wrong, because he ought to have let him work 
alone. And Paul himself, etc.? He thinks that he was right because maybe that 
was his friend and he wanted to help him. And Frank, etc.? Right, because he 
helped him. And Pauls mother, etc.? Wrong, because he wasn’t supposed to 
have anything to do with other children. And Frank's mother, etc.? Wrong, she 
was supposed to let her child work alone. The teacher, the mothers, and Paul 
and Frank all have different opinions. Why? Because the big people are al- 
ways right, If you had been in Paul’s place, etc.? I would have let him look it 
up all alone because otherwise it wouldn’t be real work. 

0:II, THIRD GRADE.— What do you think, etc.? That depends in which sense. 
Give me your idea, in which sense was he right? He was right if he alone 
could help him and make him a better pupil, but he disobeyed the teacher. And 
the teacher, etc.? He is right because that punishes him, and one must hope he 
wont be lazy any more. And Paul himself, etc.? He thinks, in a sense, he is 
right because he made Frank work better, but, in another sense, he disobeyed the 
teacher. And Paul's mother, etc.? She thinks her little boy didn’t obey. And 
Frank, etc.? Right, because he spoke to a child just the same. And Frank’s 
mother, etc.? Right because the mother surely loves her litile boy and she wants 
to see him work. Why don’t they all have the same opinion? Because Frank’s 
mother, of course, loves Frank and wants him to work well, and the teacher wants 
to have Frank work alone. Who is right? In one way, the teacher, to make him 
work harder and, in another way, the mother. It’s hard to say what will be the 
outcome of these two methods. If you had been Paul, etc.? If he hadn’t been my 
friend, I wouldn’t have helped him. And if he was your friend? That depends 
what kind of a friend. If he had been really at fault, I wouldn't have helped him; 
if it is the teacher who had been at fault, I would have helped Frank. 

10:2, THIRD GRADE.—What do you think, etc.? That he disobeyed. And the 
teacher, etc.? Right, on one hand; wrong, on the other hand. And Paul himself, 
etc.? Right, because he helped him. And Paul’s mother, etc.? That he was 
right in helping him but wrong in disobeying the teacher. And Frank, etc.? The 
same thing as the mother. And Frank’s mother, etc.? That he is a bad pupil. 
He should make more effort and not let others help him. Whois right? The teach- 
er is right because Frank ought te work harder, and Paul ought not io disobey 
his teacher. If you had been in Paul's place, etc.? Perhaps I would have helped 
him a tiny bit (I) 
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Here we see how the latitude of identifications becomes wider and 
wider. Increasingly, the child recognizes the diversity of motiva- 
tions, and, to the extent that this is the case, the projection of his 
opinions becomes less monotonous. The justifications in defense of 
the guessed opinions become more varied and more in agreement 
with the likely interests of the various actors, children and adults. 
And, finally, we arrive at moral relativism in the case of both child 
and adult actors. | 

Tabulation of these responses suggests a very definite trend on 
progressive age levels. 

TABLE 2 
RESPONSES ON VARIOUS AGE LEVELS 


6-8 8-10 IO0-13 6-9 97-13 
ae Tyre or ES = oe ee a tru ee 
RESPONSE 
No. Per- " Per- | No. Per- No. Per- No. Per- 
centage centage centage centage centage 

loose ToS 16 42 IO 32 3 7 2I 40 8 13 
Pm 14 37 7 23 II | 25.5 17 33 I5 25 
f ex ee 8 2I Q 20 18 | 42 13 25 22 37 
" RPM ME e OTER E 16 Iz | 25.5 I 2 15 25 
'Total.] 38 | roo 31 | 100 43 | 100 52 | 100 60 | r00 


Although in each case we tried to determine the subject's own 
perspective directly by asking for his own opinion in the matter (see 
above), the child's direct responses do not always indicate it. But 
the qualitative analysis of the interrogatories where the child's di- 
rect response shows the correlation between his own perspective and 
that of the actors seems to indicate a very definite relationship be- 
tween the two series. 

Up to eight or nine years, the moral judgment of the child is clear- 
ly "realistic." His judgments are absolute, in terms of the exterior 
aspects of social behavior involved in a given story situation. When 
asked to guess the opinion of other persons, the child up to eight or 
nine years does not really “situate” himself. A social action is either 
“all black" or “all white" for him. (Paul disobeyed or Paul helped 
him.) And so everybody has the same opinion. The latitude of his 
identifications is at a minimum. 
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After eight or nine years the child begins to “situate” himself in a 
more flexible manner. His own judgment beconies more relativistic, 
and, through projection, the latitude of his identifications becomes 
wider and wider. 

The child's egocentrism manifests itself precisely in terms of a 
lack of perspective as regards the other person's viewpoint. The so- 
cialization of child mentality is indicated, in turn, in terms of a de- 
crease in the confusions between the viewpoints of the self and the 
others and of the development of reciprocal points of view. 

Our findings seem to indicate a very dynamic aspect of egocentric 
mentality. Given the lack of socialization, the capacity of Einfüh- 
lung or identification is quite limited. The monotonous or too uni- 
form projection of his own reaction of which we spoke above is a 
very dynamic indication oi the child's egocentrism. Progressive so- 
cialization renders the child more and more conscious of himself— 
by his learning to consider himself as he is regarded by the others. 
Through this very change in the relations between the self and the 
others, the child's empathic capacity is strengthened, and, in turn, 
this increased empathic capacity accelerates the very process of so- 
cialization: the child learns to regard other persons (the opinions and 
interests of others) in a more and more objective or relativistic light. 
To the extent that he becomes more and more conscious of himself 
as occupying different positions with reference to different persons, 
the child progressively becomes able to fixate the differential posi- 
tion of other persons in sociopsychological space—through the em- 
pathic projection of his own newly acquired relativism. At first, this 
projection operates only in the relationships between the self and 
others; later on, it is gradually extended onto relationships between 
third parties—with the child increasingly in the role of observer in- 
stead of direct participant. It is this empathic anticipation of the 
other person's opinion and interest which renders the relations be- 
tween the self and the others ever more reciprocal, thus accelerating 
and, up to a limited point, completing the process of socialization. 

It is, then, not just a matter of simple parallelism between the 
maximum of egocentrism and the minimum of empathic capacity, on 
the one hand, and between the minimum of egocentrism and the 
maximum of empathic capacity, on the other. 
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IV. THE DEGREE OF AUTONOMY AND VARIOUS TYPES 
OF PRESTIGE | 

The problem of lack of perspective and egocentric illusions ties up 
with the question of moral heteronomy and autonomy. The heter- 
onomy of child morality, according to Piaget, is the result of ego- 
centrism reinforced by adult constraint. This constraint is essen- 
tially the coercing prestige of social superiors with reference to social 
inferiors. Such unilateral prestige is indicated as a matter of geronto- 
cratic respect, a sort of unconditional subordination. From the point 
of view of logical reasoning (child logic), this prestige is symbolized 
in terms of adult omniscience. From the point of view of moral 
reasoning (child morality), it is symbolized chiefly in terms of the 
moral perfection of adults and their punishing power (omnipotence). 
In the field of child logic such heteronomy conduces to the definition 
of truth as quite simply that which is declared or decided by age 
seniors. In the field of child morality the idea of what is just or fair 
is given as quite simply that which conforms to adult commands. 

Moral autonomy is interpreted by Piaget as an aspect of the proc- 
ess of socialization—as a function of progressively reciprocal social 
relations. At first, practiced among children themselves as social 
equals, this empirical reciprocity becomes a normative ideal per se, 
the latter being but the conscious realization of the former. In the 
field of child logic this autonomy is characterized by an increasingly 
critical spirit of verification. In the field of moral reasoning it is 
given as a seemingly all subjective or interiorized desire to be al- 
truistic or “just” (fair). It is no longer a matter of passive obedience 
to commands from above but a sense of active and individualized 
choice of what is deemed fair by the child himself. 

From our point of view the decrease of heteronomy or the growth 
of autonomy is another dynamic aspect of moral perspective. The 
socialization of the child implies the diminution of heteronomy or an 
increasing resistance to certain types of prestige. To the extent that 
the child emancipates himself from such commands “from above,” 
he becomes increasingly able to bring into play his newly acquired 
empathic capacity; by eventually projecting his own newly acquired 
relativism (owing to his having become conscious of his own position 
with reference to various other persons), he can then agree to propo- 
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sitions with a sense of autonomy as an equal—instead of passive ac- 
ceptance as a mere inferior. | 

If we wish to determine the degree of autonomy on progressive 
age levels, we must determine the degree of resistance to the coercing 
influence of unilateral prestige. The form of prestige which chiefly 
Interests us here is that of the majority—a type of social constraint 
which has not as yet been studied experimentally from the stand- 
point of child psychology. 

The procedure adopted was quite simple. We took one of the story 
situations utilized by Piaget in his study of moral autonomy. It re- 
volves around the conflict of the principles of equality and authority. 
(The scoutmaster who always called on the scout who was a willing 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE ANSWERS INDICATING HETERONOMOUS 
ACCEPTANCE OF AUTHORITY 


38 Boys, 31 Boys, 43 Boys, 


Researches Age 6-8 Age 8-10 | Age 10-13 


Piaget cic akong 65 II 2 
Our results. ......... 74 39 21 


worker, making him do all the chores and allowing thus by implica- 
tion the lazy scout to “get away” with shirking his duties [The Moral 
Judgment of the Child, pp. 276-77].) We posed the realistic and rela- 
tivistic solutions as a dilemma. As a test of resistance to majority 
‘prestige, we pose the dilemma in such a manner that the “realistic” 
solution (favoring blind obedience to authority) is upheld by the 
majority of children, while the relativistic solution (upholding the 
principle of equality in rights and duties) is maintained by a little 
Socrates who is all alone. Then we compared our results with those 
of Piaget. (Our research was completed in the same culture area in 
French-Switzerland.) 

Tabulation of the answers (Table 3) favoring authority (in terms 
of the opinion of the majority) shows the coercing effect of majority 
prestige quite definitely. Qualitatively, we found the same types of 
justifications as did Piaget. But, owing to the influence of our 
‘Socrates’ test," there is a very clear-cut slowing up in the decrease 
of heteronomy on progressive age levels. 


^. 
2H 
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Within the frame of reference suggested by this particular re- 
search it seems, therefore, that it is not only the gerontocratic pres- 
tige of adults which reinforces the egocentric illusions of children. 
The pressure of a majority of child-equals is another very dynamic 


form of social constraint. And it is not merely on the verbal plane 


that we can find evidence as to the coercive influence exercised by 
child majorities. In observing children's play activities, even as 
early as four or five years, one is struck by their blind desire to con- 


. form to what they understand to be the way and wish of the major- 


ity of children. In fact, we may raise the question whether in such 
relations between children as social equals, the pressure represented 
by excessive respect for majority opinions does not considerably in- 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE ÁNSWERS INDICATING LACK OF 
RESISTANCE TO PRESTIGE 


52 Boys, 6o Boys, 


Type of Prestige yere de Nae oer Difference 
DEMIOLILY S ees Glass 67 50 —17 
Majority. ....... ces. 69 50 -IQ 


terfere with the process of socialization—favored by certain other 
aspects of psychosocial relations between children. 

In order to compare more directly the coercing influence of the 
two types of prestige (seniority versus majority), we also included 
the following two questions in our interrogatories: (a) If a little boy 
is arguing with a big boy (“si un petit garçon discute avec un grand 
garçon”), who is right, why, etc.? (b) If a boy is arguing with five 
other boys (of the same age), who is right, why, etc.? The two ques- 
tions were kept apart, with a story of a different sort interpolated be- 
tween the two, in order to minimize the possible effect of suggestion 
or perseveration. ` 

Even before considering the qualitative analysis of the replies, we 
may note a remarkable parallelism in the progressive decrease in the 
coercive influence of the two types of prestige (Table 4). 

But what seems to indicate to us even more decisively the real 
affinity between these two forms of social pressure is the qualitative- 
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ly similar manner in which the child justifies his "realistic" replies 
in both instances. For, as regards the child's conception of major- 
ity, we encounter the very same symbolical criteria of omniscience, 
omnipotence, and moral perfection which are so well known to us in 
terms of gerontocratic respect. 


7:0, ÉCOLE ENFANTINE.—If a boy is arguing with five other boys, etc.? The 
jive other boys. Because? Because there is more of them. And the boy who is 
alone, why isn’t he right? Because he is less intelligent than the others. Because 
they study better. 

Q:I, SECOND GRADE.—The five boys (are right) Because the other is alone, that 
means that he is naughty, careless ("pas attenti"), and the five boys were care- 
ful and wise. 

9:2, SECOND GRADE.—The five boys (are right) Because they are several. They are 
stronger than one. The five boys, because they are more numerous and all of them 
together are more intelligent than the one alone. 


Such absolute valuations in terms of “more brains together," 
“more opinions,” etc., give way but slowly to less additive views. 
12:2, FIFTH GRADE.—The five can be right if the one alone 1s wrong, and, if the 

five are wrong, the one alone is right. Who will be right most of the time, etc.? 

It will be just as often the one alone who will be wrong and that the five will also 

be wrong. 

12:6, SIXTH GRADE.—The boy can be more intelligent than the group of five and up- 
hold an idea that is right, and the others can be wrong. Who will be right most 
of the time, the one alone or the five boys? The boy can be right more often. 
Why? Because maybe he 1s more intelligent than the others. 


In so far as reciprocal solidarity partly rests upon the principle of 
“democratic” or majority rule (directly implying the conception that 
the wish or the opinion of the majority is the most important thing), 
it is evident that social pressure cannot diminish beyond a certain 
point. As the coercive influence of gerontocratic prestige also re- 
mains static beyond a certain point, even after twelve to thirteen 
years (in terms of so-called "expert" opinions), a minimal residue of 
moral heteronomy is quite inevitable, even in the case of “civilized” 
adults. This relative permanence of the twofold social pressure thus 
accounts for one of the constant factors which produce illusions of 
moral perspective. This is just another way of saying that the so- 
cialization of child mentality is a rather limited, ever incomplete, 
process. 
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V. THE SOCIOCENTRIC TENDENCIES 


Here we pose the hypothesis that the child's socialization is really 
a twofold process. On the one hand, it is a matter of socializing the 
egocentric self—that is, the individual as a mainly psychobiological 
unity. On the other hand, it is a question of socializing the socio- 
centric selfi—that is, the individual as a chiefly psychosociological 
unity. From the genetic point of view, the tendencies of the egocen- 
tric self are presumably primary. But very early in child develop- 
ment we encounter the sociocentric tendencies—secondary, but just 
the same highly important, trends as regards the integration of the 
total personality. 

In terms of illusions of perspective, the egocentric child is not 
conscious of his psychobiological self, while the sociocentric child is 
not conscious of his psychosociological self. We are, of course, at the 
same time both psychobiological individualities and closely inte- 
grated members of various social groups. 

With reference to certain primary and even secondary groups— 
the family, the school class, the town or neighborhood, etc.—we ex- 
hibit certain illusions of perspective from our earliest childhood. This 
lack of perspective is clearly indicated in the entirely spontaneous 
manner in which the child is prone to judge or compare members of 
other-groups (out-groups) in terms of a quite unconscious attitude 
of superiority or, in general, as a matter of distinctly absolute valua- 
tions. The socialization of this sociocentric self is indicated, in turn, 
in terms of a progressively increasing conscious realization (“prise de 
conscience”) of these centripetal tendencies. 

We tested our subjects on three points: as to their (a) familial, 
(b) school, and (c) communal sociocentrism. We posed questions 
similar to those utilized in studying the two types of prestige. In 
order to avoid or minimize the danger of perseveration or fatigue 
(lack of interest), we somewhat varied the form of our questions with 
reference to (b) and (c). This is how we put them: (b) a boy here, 
in your school, told me that the boys in X school (another local 
school known to the subject) tell more lies than the boys here; while 
a boy there (the other school) told me just the opposite, that, etc.; 
who is right, why; (c) a boy here in Geneva told me that boys in X 
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(another town known to the subject) tell more lies, etc.; while a boy 

in X told me just the opposite, etc.; who is right, why. 

Between these two questions or dilemmas we interpolated our 
question as to familial sociocentrism: “If your dad is arguing with 
another gentleman (“discute avec un autre monsieur"), who is right 
and why"; and then, “What do you think, who is more severe, your 
dad with you or the other dads with their sons; why; does your dad 
love you more than the other dads love their sons or do the other 
dads love their sons more than your dad loves you; what makes you 
think so.” 

The children give their curious elaborations and clearly egocentric 
justifications with very considerable spontaneity—-on all three ques- 
tions. 

' FAMILIAL 
8:3, FIRST GRADE.—If your dad argues with another gentleman, etc.? My dad, 

because my dad would also agree with the other gentleman, and the other gentle- 
man didn’t want to agree with my dad. Who is more severe, etc.? The dads 
with the other boys because they are more severe than my dad, Dad loves me more 
than the other dads love the other boys because my dad works on the trams; he 
earns a lot. The other dads don’t work on the trams and don’t earn a lot. 

II:I, FOURTH GRADE.—What my dad says (is right) because that's my dad. Why 
isn’t the other gentleman right? Because I don’t know him. Who is more 
severe, etc.? The other dads with their sons because mine doesn’t bawl me out 
very often. (Loves more) My dad to me because I don’t know whether the other 
dads love their sons because I don’t see them. 


SCHOOL 


6:4, ÉCOLE ENFANTINE.—In X school (they lie more) because they get sick more 
often in that school. Because they run too fast and then they get heated up and 
they don’t want to put on their coats and then they get sick. Why is it that they 
get sick more often in X school than here? Because those who are here they do 
put on their coats. 

7:4, ÉCOLE ENFANTINE.—The boy from this school is right. Because they are 
cleverer (here) than the others. Because their dads see to it that they do very good 
work. And the dadsin X schools? They don’t make them work so hard. Because 
they see that their children are not as nice. 

0:5, SECOND GRADE.—Who is right? The bey from this school, because the 
ieachers watch them better than the boys from X school, because the principal 
wants the teachers to watch them, and the principal over there doesn’t pay atten- 
tion and he is never there. Who told you that? Nobody . . . . because the prin- 
cipal (here) wants to; over there maybe he doesn’t pay attention. 
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COMMUNITY 


7:4, ÉCOLE ENFANTINE.—Who is right? The boy from Geneva. Because they are 
more intelligent. Than? ‘Than in X. Why? Because they are big. And in X? 
They are not as big. 

2:0, ÉCOLE ENFANTINE.— Who is right? The boy from Geneva. Because in Geneva 
they don’t tell lies. And in X? They do. Why? Because they are better brought 
up than those in X. 

7:7, FIRST GRADE.—Who is right? The boy who says that in X they are liars and 
that in Geneva they are not almost all liars. Why? In X they do nothing but tell 
lies, but not in Geneva. 


The other types of justification are all closely similar with refer- 
ence to all three types of sociocentrism: “because that's my dad," 
“because I know him," “because I love him"; “because he is in this 
school,” “the is always with us, one has more confidence in him,” 
“because I know him better," “this school because I am here," “‘be- 
cause I like this school better"; “because I live in Geneva,” etc. Con- 
versely, “he isn’t my dad,” “because I don't know him"; “because he 
doesn't know us, he tells more lies," “because in X school they can 
say what they want, we don't know what they are saying,” “because 
if I know him he won't lie to me, if I don’t know him he will lie to 
me," “because I am not in that school," “the X school because I 
don't know them"; etc. 

In a few instances the child clearly bases his judgment on some 
concrete but limited experiences (e.g., that his father treats him more 
severely than his friend is treated, or that an out-of-town boy tried 
to lie about him). He will then generalize such limited experience. 
Here may be mentioned also those relatively very few cases where 
the spontaneous sociocentrism of the child is colored and clearly rein- 
forced or given specific direction through parental prejudices. In 
such cases an inverse or negative sociocentrism may be exhibited. 


FAMILIAL 


8:3, FIRST GRADE.—Sometimes my dad loves me, not when he is mean. . ... My 
dad loves (me) less because he is mean. 

7:7. FIRST GRADE.—The other gentleman is right. Because my dad says wrong 
things. 

9:2, SECOND GRADE.—(More severe) Oh, my dad because he is surely severe with 
me. Why aren’t the other dads more severe? Because they are always having 
fun; the other boys, and I don’t very often. 
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SCHOOL 
7:9, FIRST GRADE.—The boys from here (lie more) Because the X (region of other 
school) begin out in the country (and according to his mother's theory, people 
of the countryside are always better than city people). 
COMMUNITY 


10:2, THIRD GRADE.—In X because they are country folks, they boast of their ad- 
ventures, they boast that they almost died . . . . my dad told me so, that the peas- 
ants are the biggest liars because they boast of being great adventurers. 

11:0, FOURTH GRADE.—I find it is the Genevan because one can see how they act, 
those X people. I know a fellow next house who is always fibbing (follows a con- 
crete episode about some property damage) then he said, with his X accent: 
“Tt was the others who did 1t." 

II:IO, FIFTH GRADE.—T he Genevan boys lie more often than the boys in X be- 
cause Geneva is near France and people always say that the Frenchmen are liars. 
Who told you that? I heard several people say so. 


We have here the genetic psychology of so-called race prejudice, 
religious, occupational, or class bias. Two elements are essential 
here: the spontaneous sociocentrism of the child (which antedates 
considerably the consciously assimilated experiences) and the in- 
fluence of such concrete personal experience or adult attitudes. 
Hence, in the light of our data, we must reject or qualify the explana- 
tion of Lasker and other investigators—that the early childhood ex- 
periences in the foregoing concrete or conscious sense are sufficient 
to account for prejudice as a general and practically inevitable phe- 
nomenon. It is the spontaneous, quite unconscious, sociocentrism 
of the child, beginning with his earliest life in the family group, which 
makes child mentality universally receptive by the time he is ready 
for, or habituated to, conscious assimilation of experience. 

Space does not permit us to show intermediary cases, indicating 
the transition and hesitations between “realistic” and relativistic 
stages, or more than a few examples of clearly relativistic responses. 


FAMILIAL 
12:2, FIFTH GRADE.—That depends on the story; it may be my dad; it may well 
happen that it is the other gentleman. I can’t say. (Severe) I have never been 
with the other dads. There are among them more and less severe ones. (Loves 
more) Oh, I think that they love them all the same; my dad loves me just the same 


as the dad of another boy. 
SCHOOL 


12:3, FIFTH GRADE.— But, no, it’s the same thing all over; they lie as much as they 
do here, and we lie as often as they do. 
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COMMUNITY 
II:I, FOURTH GRADE.—Both of them wrong because they shouldn't say bad things 
about other people, because they also tell ies... . . I don’t know, I’ve never been 


in X. 

What indicates the unconscious manner in which the various 
sociocentric tendencies are exhibited is the fact that the same type of 
justification may be used by the same child in accounting now for 
positive, now for negative, sociocentric prejudice. 


5, 10:2, THIRD GRADE.—[Community] In Geneva (they lie more) because I don't 


know those of X; I don’t know if they tell lies or not; in Geneva I know those who 
tell lies. [Family] Who is right? My dad, because I know him; I know whether 
he is intelligent; and the other gentleman, I doni know him, is as if he never 
could be right, that he has little intelligence because I don’t know him. 


Further, one and the same subject may show lags of conscious 
realization: he may be able to resist the sociocentric suggestion with 
regard to one type of sociocentrism, while accepting it with regard 
to another. 


1I:0, FOURTH GRADE.—[Community] Both of them are wrong. Because, if they 
were from the same town, they would say they never lie; whereas when, for ex- 
ample, there are two strange towns, they always say “That town is full of Bars," 
and the residents of that town say that it’s the other town. There are liars in both. 
[School] Here it's more in the center of the town. What does that mean? They 
lie less, while down there that’s surely a bit farther away from the center. And 
that means? They lie a bit more. 


Tabulation of all responses (Table 5) shows the differential rate of 
decrease in the three types of sociocentrism on the verbal-conscious 
plane: 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE RESPONSES FOR THREE TYPES OF SOCIOCENTRISM 
ON THE VERBAL-CONSCIOUS PLANE 





Type of Sociocentrism 6-8 (38) 8—10 (31) 10-13 (43) Difference 
Famy center raa 02 68 65 — 27 
School.......sccescoeseves 79 55 44 —35 
Community............... 84 65 26 — 58 


We interpret these lags in the rate of decrease in terms of Cla- 
paréde’s hypothesis of conscious realization ("prise de conscience"): 
that which comes first on the level of “concrete” experience may be- 
come the last on the level of "becoming conscious" of it. In the social 
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development of the child, integration into the family group comes 
first, membership in the other face-to-face group (school class) comes 
next, while his role of secondary-group membership (relatively ab- 
stract conception of community as a whole), comes last. “Becoming 
conscious” in terms of increasing resistance to the various sociocen- 
tric suggestions gives us a reverse order. Familial sociocentrism de- 
creases the least: it remains practically static between eight and 
thirteen years. School and communal sociocentrism show a greater . 
decrease, the latter considerably exceeding the former. 

As to the socialization of sociocentric mentality, and as a possible 
point of departure for future research in this field, we posit the fol- 
lowing hypothesis. On the one hand, we have the fact of the decrease 
in egocentrism proper: the child will be relatively less disposed to 
give absolute judgments of any sort, including the comparison of 
members in various in-groups and out-groups. On the other hand, 
there will be the concrete experiences of *'disillusionment" as regards 
the perfection or implied superiority of various in-groups or we-group 
members. These experiences may be comparable to the child's pain- 
ful discovery or “‘disillusionment” with reference to the moral per- 
fection of his parents—in terms of the well-known hypothesis of 
Bovet. Here the principle of intersecting group membership (Sim- 
mel) is probably of considerable importance. That is, the child as- 
sumes group roles in increasingly numerous primary and secondary 
groups or one-to-one relationships, and, as a corollary, his opportu- 
nities for ‘‘disillusionment” increase progressively. 

On the level of more overt life-activities, comparative emancipa- 
tion from narrow famliy control and dependence may be distinctly 
correlated with the decrease of familial sociocentrism. In a good 
many cases, however, we may not get beyond the stage of inverse or 
negative sociocentrism: witness the quite general intrafamily an- 
tagonisms and prejudices, frequently carried over into the husband- 
wife relationship, including the well-known intrafamily and in-law 
stereotypes. In terms of illusions of perspective it is qualitatively 
not so different if a man considers members of his inherited or ac- 
quired family the “best ever" or the “worst ever,” quite irrespective 
of the extent to which he may overtly act upon his pet version of the 
situation. What counts and what is distinctly sociocentric about it 
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is the fact that we are dealing with absolute valuations—whether 
they be of the “all black” or “all white" variety. 

On the other hand, secondary or derived sociocentric tendencies, 
colored and directed by adult influence or concrete personal experi- 
ence of limited scope, may actually become stronger on progressive 
age levels, in terms of the various prejudices so well known the world 
over. The purely individual or psychobiological illusions of perspec- 
tive thus become reinforced or perhaps replaced by such secondary 
sociocentric illusions—at least in the field of moral reasoning or social 
intelligence. Here, then, we have another relatively constant factor 
which retards or limits the socialization of egocentric mentality and 
conduces to a more or less permanent lack of perspective in moral 
reasoning—even in the case of “civilized” adults. 


VI. FACTORS OF PERSPECTIVE IN INDIVIDUAL PERSONALITY 
ORGANIZATION 

We may analyze the three factors of perspective (empathic capac- 
ity, degree of autonomy, and degree of sociocentrism) not merely 
with reference to broad trends on progressive age levels but with 
reference to their configuration in the individual personality organi- 
zation of the child. To what extent do they seem to be associated or 
correlative phenomena, not merely.in terms of age classes but in 
terms of our individual subjects? On the whole, do we find a better 
empathic capacity associated with a better autonomy or sociocentric 
“score” (expressed as crude, unweighted rankings)? 

We have stated our four ranks as to empathic capacity on page 
252. With reference to autonomy, we have our two questions on 
seniority and majority prestige, in addition to our story containing 
the ‘Socrates test." We may distinguish four ranks: a, b, c, and d, 
beginning with a “positive” (unfavorable) answer on all three items, 
then two out of three, one out of three, and none. The same with the 
replies on the three sociocentric questions (familial, school, and com- 
munal). 

In the order of the three perspective factors E, A, and SC (em- 
pathic capacity, autonomy, and sociocentrism), a subject may be 
roughly classified as being aaa or aba or bbb, etc. In terms of the 
symmetrical configuration of these three ranks, we may distinguish 
four types of “perspective pattern” in an individual child: (x) com- 
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plete symmetry of the aaa, bbb, ccc ox ddd sort, in short, a one-to-one 
type of correspondence of the three ranks; (2) symmetry No. 2 of the 
aab, bab, ccd, etc., sort: that is, where two of the three ranks tally 
completely, with the third but one grade or rank below or above the 
other two; (3) symmetry No. 3: with, again, complete one-to-one 
correspondence between two of the three factors, but the third being 
two or more grades (ranks) "below" or “above”; and (4) relative 
asymmetry, with all three ranks showing lack of close correspondence 
(no two of the three tallying 1-1). Table 6 shows the distribution of 
these patterns of perspective ranks. 


TABLE 6 
DISTRIBUTION OF PATTERNS OF PERSPECTIVE RANKS 


SYMMETRY 
AGE No. oF Boys |— — — — ———— ———rT | ASYMMETRY 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
SB emos aet 38 24 42 16 18 
o a SO EN 3I 13 55 3 29 
IOSIS.l2. 54s 43 I4 44 2I 2I 


We may note that during the transition period—from eight to ten 
years—we have comparatively the greatest degree of asymmetry. In 
symmetry groups No. 2 and No. 3, the types of one-to-one corre- 
spondence are, roughly, quite proportionately or evenly of the E-A, 
E-SC, and A-SC variety—for age class six to eight and eight to ten. 
In age class ten to thirteen, however, the A—SC type clearly pre- 
ponderates (the ratios being, respectively, 22, 22, and 56 per cent). 

As yet, our ranks are only very rough approximations—our rank- 
ings are much too “flattened out." We have not as yet sufficiently 
refined and dependable subclassifications of responses to reduce this 
“flattening” of our ranks. As a result, we could not apply the meth- 
od of rank correlation with reference to the paired association of 
E-A, E-SC, and A-SC. Nor could we apply the methods of biserial 
or other advanced correlational analysis—unless we cared to resort 
to the arbitrary assumption of normal distribution in order to con- 
vert our broadly qualitative series into more readily quantifiable 
series. Considering that we may be dealing here with certain funda- 
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mental social-cultural factors of personality organization and as yet 
undefined social personality types in children, we consider that such 
distributions will have to be directly or empirically verified. In our 
opinion, it would not be safe to make arbitrary assumptions about 
them. 

The more definite analysis and interpretation of such correlative 
configurations cannot then be profitably undertaken as yet. The 
question of a general empathic or sociocentric factor must be left 
open, subject to further and more exhaustive study of empathic ca- 
pacity and the other factors of perspective—in so far as such inves- 
tigations may be expected to produce more dependably refined ranks 
and rank symmetries. 


SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


FACTORS IN MARITAL ADJUSTMENT 
CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 


ABSTRACT 


À comparison was made of 104 married couples rated by friends as well adjusted 
and 7o couples rated by friends as poorly adjusted. Little or no relationship was found 
between marital adjustment and factors such as family authority patterns of child- 
hood, sex favoritism on the part of parents, sibling position, nativity of parents, and 
occupation of father. The evidence suggested relationships between marital adjustment 
and factors such as unequal intimacy of women with their parents, excess or deficiency 
of friendships with the opposite sex on the part of men, similarity of mates as regard to 
schooling, and assortative mating with respect to age. 


The investigation of marital adjustment is still almost a virgin 
field for sociological research. While excellent studies have been 
made by the Mowrers, Hamilton, Dickinson and Beam, Davis, 
Jessie Bernard, Popenoe, Terman, Burgess, Cottrell, Hixenbaugh, 
Woodhouse, Hart, and others, the samples have been varied and 
have been studied with different objectives in mind.' 

There is à need for a checking of previous research, for con- 
tributing additional fragments of evidence, and for a piecing- 
together of the results of isolated studies into a meaningful whole. 

The present article is an attempt to present some of the results 
obtained through a somewhat novel sampling method, together with 
the by-products of certain other studies. It was decided that mate- 


1 Harriet Mowrer, Personality Adjustment and Domestic Discord (New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1935); Ernest Mowrer, Family Disorganization (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1927); G. V. Hamilton, A Research in Marriage (New York: Albert 
and Charles Boni, 1929); R. L. Dickinson and Lura Beam, A Thousand Marriages 
(Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1931); Katherine B. Davis, Factors in the Sex Life of 
Twenty-two Hundred Women (New York: Harpers, 1929); Jessie Bernard, “Factors in 
the Distribution of Success in Marriage,” American Journal of Sociology, XL (July, 
1934), 49-60; P. Popenoe, “Divorce and Remarriage from a Eugenic Point of View," 
Social Forces, XII (1933), 48-30; W. B. Johnson and L. M. Terman, “Personality 
Characteristics of Happily Married, Unhappily Married and Divorced Persons," 
Character and Personality, III (1935), 290-311; L. S. Cottrell, paper presented before 
the American Sociological Society (1935); Elinor Ryan Hixenbaugh, “Reconciliation 
of Marital Maladjustments," Social Forces, X, No. 2 (December, 1931), 230-36; Chase 
Going Woodhouse, “A Study of 250 Successful Families," ibid., VIII, No. 4 (June, 
1930), 511-32; Hornell Hart and Wilmer Shields, “Happiness in Relation to Age and 
Marriage," Journal of Social Hygiene, October, 1926, pp. 403-7. 

2 This study was made possible by a grant from the research fund of the graduate 
school of the University of Minnesota. 
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rial should be collected if possible by a method which combined the 
advantages of anonymity with the incentive of personal friendship. 
Packets were prepared containing schedules for four persons, 
namely, a well-adjusted husband, a well-adjusted wife, a poorly- 
adjusted husband and a poorly-adjusted wife. Students were asked 
to select two couples well known to them—one couple poorly ad- 
justed, the other well adjusted. Those students who could do so and ` 
who were willing to co-operate were given packets. Each packet 
contained mimeographed requests for co-operation on the part of 
married subjects. These requests were to be signed by the co-oper- 
ating student and mailed to the various subjects together with the 
test material. Each envelope thus sent to a married subject con- 
tained a stamped return envelope in which the schedules could be 
returned to the writer. Thus the subjects were stimulated by per- 
sonal friends and could anonymously return the test to an unknown 
investigator. In this manner three hundred packets were distributed 
among co-operators. 

The test material was coded by a system of hidden dots so that it 
was possible to know the co-operator source of material received. 
There was no way of telling, however, whether the student co-opera- 
tors actually sent out the material to their friends. The co-operators 
were instructed to send material dotted in a certain way to well- 
adjusted couples and undotted material to poorly-adjusted couples. 
The subjects had no knowledge that their selection had anything to 
do with a rating by the co-operators of their marital adjustment. In 
general, the co-operation of co-operators and subjects was as good 
as could be expected. Some form of return was received from 169 
packets, or about 56 per cent of the 300 distributed. Unfortunately, 
there were complete returns from all four subjects in the case of only 
42 packets. A few returns had to be discarded because of incom- 
pleteness or misunderstanding of directions. The composition of the 
working sample is indicated in Table r. 

It is unfortunate that not all of the persons in the total sample of 
439 different individuals can be compared with individuals of the 
same sex who have been rated as of opposite adjustment by the same 
co-operator. The most valid comparison would, of course, be to 
contrast the attributes of well-adjusted husbands with the attributes 
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of husbands classified by the same raters as poorly-adjusted. In a 
corresponding fashion it would be desirable to compare well-adjusted 
wives with wives classified by the same raters as poorly-adjusted. 
Only 210, or 47.8 per cent, of the total sample of 439 individuals can 
be so compared. It should be noted, however, that the error due to 
different raters for about one-half of the contrasting pairs of the 
same sex is a compensating error. The present analysis is based on 


TABLE 1 
SAMPLE COMPOSITION OF RETURNS 


Packet Return Categories Frequency of 


Packet Returns 


Both well-adjusted and poorly-adjusted couples (Hw Ww Hp Wp). 42 


All well-adjusted couples (Hw Ww)..............usueeeeeess. 104 
All poorly-adjusted couples (Hp Wp)...........-...ce00e- ee 70 
All well-adjusted husbands (Hw).............. css eee eee eee IIQ 
All poorly-adjusted husbands (Hp). ..............LLuuueuuuu. Q1 
All well-adjusted wives (Ww) .........0 cc ccc cece cere erences 132 
All poorly-adjusted wives (Wp). ......... ccc ee cee e ener eeeees 97 


Total number of different individuals (Hw+Hp-+Ww— Wp) 439 


the 104 well-adjusted and the 7o poorly-adjusted couples. In each 
group there were 42 couples rated by the same co-operators who 
rated the 42 couples in the contrasting group. 


RELATION TO PARENTS AND SIBLINGS 


The returns from a personal-data sheet throw some light upon the 
influence of family relationships during childhood upon subsequent 
marital adjustment. No very significant infltience is attributable to 
the authoritarian pattern in childhood family background. Of the 
well-adjusted husbands, 19.2 per cent reported greater authority on 
the part of the mother, but this was true of 20 per cent of the poorly- 
adjusted husbands. Of the well-adjusted wives, 33.1 per cent re- 
ported greater authority on the part of the mother, but this was true 
of 32.9 per cent of the poorly-adjusted wives. In the case of males 
especially, the father was more likely to be reported as having greater 
authority. This was true of 44.2 per cent of the well-adjusted hus- 
bands, but the corresponding percentage for the poorly-adjusted 
husbands was 48.6 per cent, which is not a significantly larger pro- 
portion. Of the well-adjusted wives, only 29.8 per cent reported 
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greater authority on the part of the father, but this was true of 30.0 
per cent of the poorly-adjusted wives. In the case of well-adjusted 
husbands, 32.7 per cent reported an egalitarian family pattern in 
which neither parent had greater authority. This was true, however, 
of 30.0 per cent of the poorly-adjusted husbands. In the case of well- 
adjusted wives, 31.7 per cent reported the egalitarian pattern. In 
the case of poorly-adjusted wives, the corresponding proportion of 
35.7 per cent is slightly larger, but the difference could be explained 
by chance. In 11 cases data are not available for comparison. 

It is pertinent to consider whether or not similarity in authori- 
tarian patterns of childhood is associated with good marital adjust- 
ment. It was found that 39.4 per cent of well-adjusted couples 
reported identical authoritarian patterns during childhood, while 
only 35.7 per cent of the poorly-adjusted couples reported identical 
authoritarian patterns. This difference in proportions of .037 is not 
significant in view of a o-diff. of .o74. Thus far the results are nega- 
tive. 

There is a possibility that sex favoritism in family background 
might be related to subsequent marital adjustment. No evidence of 
such a relationship was found, however. In this respect the family 
backgrounds of well- and poorly-adjusted individuals were not 
significantly different. It is also true that similarity of well-adjusted 
couples with respect to such favoritism during childhood was not 
significantly greater than the similarity of background between 
members of maladjusted married couples. 

In view of certain psychoanalytic theories, it seemed desirable to 
relate reported intimacy with parents and ultimate marital adjust- 
ment. In the case of well-adjusted husbands, 11.5 per cent reported 
greater intimacy during childhood with their fathers. This was true, 
however, of 11.4 per cent of the poorly-adjusted husbands. Of the 
well-adjusted wives, only 13.5 per cent reported greater intimacy 
with the father, while 18.6 per cent of the poorly-adjusted wives 
reported greater intimacy with the father. In the case of 17 persons 
no data were given on intimacy. The difference between propor- 
tions of .o51 has a e-diff. of .o57 and hence has doubtful significance. 
At least it should be noted that the difference, if significant, would be 
in accordance with the theory of father fixations. 


| 
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Both sexes report greater intimacy with the mother. Of the well- 
adjusted husbands, 43.3 per cent report such intimacy, but 48.6 per 
cent of the poorly-adjusted husbands also report greater intimacy 
with the mother. The difference of proportions of .053 has a o-diff. 
of .o77. Of the well-adjusted wives, 45.2 per cent report greater 
intimacy with the mother while this is true of 57.1 per cent of the 
poorly-adjusted wives. The difference of proportion is .119, with a 
o-diff. of .o77, and hence may not be due to chance. 

Of the well-adjusted husbands, 37.5 per cent reported equal 
intimacy with father and mother, while this was true of 37.1 per cent 
of the poorly-adjusted husbands. The difference is negligible. In the 
case of wives, however, we find that 36.5 per cent of those well- 
adjusted report equal intimacy with both parents, while only 21.4 
per cent of those poorly-adjusted report equal intimacy. In this 
latter instance the difference of proportions is .151, with a o-diff. of 
only .068. There is a certain convergence of evidence to the effect 
that poorly-adjusted wives tend to have experienced greater inti- 
macy and perhaps affection with one parent. The results are con- 
trary to the findings of Hamilton. While both studies suggest that in 
the case of men greater fondness for (or intimacy with) the mother 
is unfavorable to happiness, Hamilton found that only 36 per cent of 
women equally fond of both parents were happy in contrast to 70 
per cent of the men. The most convincing implication of the present 
evidence is that equal intimacy of women with both parents makes 
for adjustment rather than maladjustment as found by Hamilton.3 

The question arises as to whether similarity in childhood patterns 
of family intimacy tends to be associated with good marital adjust- 
ments in later years. We find that 41.4 per cent of the well-adjusted 
couples reported identical family backgrounds with respect to 
intimacy with parents. This was true, however, of 38.6 per cent of 
the poorly-adjusted couples. The difference in percentages is not 
significant. 

The relationship between sibling position and marital adjustment 
is indicated in Table 2. It is apparent from Table 2 that no very 
striking relationship is revealed between sibling position and 


3G. V. Hamilton and K. MacGowan, What’s Wrong with Marriage? (New York: 
Boni, 1930), pp. 155 and 175. 
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marital adjustment. In the case of well-adjusted husbands, only 25 
per cent have one or more younger sisters, while in the case of poorly- 
adjusted husbands, 34.3 per cent have one or more younger sisters. 
The difference in proportions amounts to .093, with a o-diff. of .071. 
The difference in percentages is slightly above that which would be 
expected by chance. However, it would not justify any theory of 
brother-sister fixations interfering with marital adjustment. 


TABLE 2 
SIBLING POSITION IN RELATION TO MARITAL ADJUSTMENT FOR COUPLES 


Hw He Ww We 
Sratine STATUS 
Per Per Per Per 
No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent Nes Cent 
Siblings all of same sex...) 15 | 14.4 7 110.0] 12 | 11.5 6 8.6 
Only child... soe 7 6.7 3 4.3 4 3.9 7 | 10.0 
One or more siblings of op- 
posite sex older........ 28 | 26.9 | 16 | 22.8] 29 | 27.8; 21 | 30.0 
One or more siblings of op- 
posite sex younger. .... 26 | 25.0} 24 | 34.3] 27 | 26.0} 18 | 25.7 
One or more siblings of op- 
posite sex younger and 
oldeb acini ous ce Steet 21 | 20.3 | 14 | 20.0] 25 | 24.0] I4 | 20.0 
Nodäti sss sS Ets 7 6.7 6 8.6 7 6.7 4 5.7 
Total. oco esdi I04 |r100.0| 7o [100.0 | 104 |roo.o | 7o {100.0 


RELATION OF FRIENDSHIPS WITH OPPOSITE SEX 
AND MARITAL ADJUSTMENT 

The personal data sheet used in this study provided information 
as to frequency of friendships with the opposite sex prior to marriage. 
Only 11 of the 348 persons gave no data. In the case of well-adjusted 
husbands, only 13.5 per cent reported such relationships as frequent, 
while 25.7 per cent of the poorly-adjusted husbands reported fre- 
quent friendships with the opposite sex. The difference of propor- 
tions is .122, with a o-diff. of .062. Of the well-adjusted wives, 18.3 
per cent report frequent friendships with the opposite sex, while of 
the poorly-adjusted wives, 22.9 per cent report frequent friendships. 
In the case of wives, the difference of proportion is .046, with a o-diff. 
of .063. In regard to the husbands, at least, there is a crumb of 
evidence which supports Hamilton's not quite comparable finding 
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that frequency of love affairs is unfavorable to marital adjust- 
ment.‘ 

Of the well-adjusted husbands, 24 per cent reported friendships 
with the opposite sex as rare, while this was true of only 15.7 per 
cent of the poorly-adjusted husbands. There is a difference in pro- 
portions of .083, with a o-diff. of .o60. In the case of well-adjusted 
wives, 16.3 per cent report friendships with the opposite sex as being 
rare, while this was true of 20 per cent of the poorly-adjusted wives. 
The difference in proportions of .037 is not significant in view of a 
o-diff. of .o6o. 

The proportions of well- and poorly-adjusted husbands reporting 
friendships of average frequency are about the same. In the case of 
well-adjusted wives, however, 61.5 per cent reported friendships of 
average frequency, while only 54.3 per cent of the poorly-adjusted 
wives reported such relationships. The difference of proportions is 
.072, with a o-diff. of .076. There is a slight convergence of evidence 
to the effect that in the case of males, at least, an excess or deficiency 
of friendships with the opposite sex is unfavorable to marital adjust- 
ment. Of the well-adjusted couples, 42.2 per cent reported identical 
experience with the opposite sex, while of the poorly-adjusted 
couples, 47.1 per cent reported identical frequency of friendships 
with the opposite sex. The difference in proportions of .o49 is ex- 
ceeded by its o-diff. of .077. 


GROUP STATUS AND MARITAL ADJUSTMENT 

It might be expected that nativity of parents would bear some 
relationship to marital adjustment. Of the well-adjusted husbands, 
53.8 per cent had both parents native-born, while this was true of 
58.6 per cent of the poorly-adjusted husbands. Of the well-adjusted 
wives, 64.4 per cent had both parents native-born, while this was true 
of 57.1 per cent of the poorly-adjusted wives. These differences are 
not significant. Of the well-adjusted husbands, 15.4 per cent re- 
ported one parent native-born, while this was true of 14.3 per cent 
of the poorly-adjusted husbands. Of the well-adjusted wives, 12.5 
per cent had one parent native-born, while this was true of 15.7 per 
cent of the poorly-adjusted wives. Of the well-adjusted husbands, 
27.9 per cent had both parents foreign-born, while this status char- 
acterized 25.7 per cent of the poorly-adjusted husbands. Of the 

4 Ibid., p. 263. 
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well-adjusted wives, 23.1 per cent had both parents foreign-born, 
while this was true of 25.7 per cent of the poorly-adjusted wives. In 
five cases no data on nativity of parents were available. None of 
these percentage differences has much statistical significance. 

Of the well-adjusted couples, 65.4 per cent had identical nativity 
backgrounds with respect to parents. This was true of 58.6 per cent 
of the poorly-adjusted couples. The difference in proportions is 
068, with a o-diff. of .o75. There is no more than a bare suggestion 
that similarity in regard to nativity of parents is related to success in 
marriage. 

One might also suspect that religious identification would bear 
some relationship to marital adjustment. Of the well-adjusted hus- 
bands, 11.5 per cent reported themselves Catholics, but this was true 
of rr4 per cent of the poorly-adjusted husbands. Of the well- 
adjusted wives, 11.4 per cent were Catholic, but this was true of 
14.3 per cent of the poorly-adjusted wives. 

In the case of Protestants, likewise, there is no particular associa- 
tion with maladjustment. Of the well-adjusted husbands, 70.2 per 
cent were Protestant, but this was true of 7o per cent of the poorly- 
adjusted husbands. In the case of wives, 72.1 per cent of those well- 
adjusted and 7o per cent of those poorly adjusted were Protestant. 

The results are no more positive in the case of Jews. Of the well- 
adjusted husbands, 2.9 per cent were Jewish, while this was true of 
5.7 per cent of the poorly-adjusted husbands. The difference of pro- 
portions is .028; with a o-diff. of .o32. Of the well-adjusted wives, 
2.9 per cent were Jewish, while 7.1 per cent of the poorly-adjusted 
were of this faith. The difference of proportions is .o42, with a o-diff. 
of .o35. There is only slight evidence suggesting less satisfactory 
marital adjustment in the Jewish group. In view of the original 
sampling errors, this evidence is not to be taken seriously. 

Of the well-adjusted husbands, 13.5 per cent stated that they had 
no religious preference, but this was true of 12.9 per cent of the 
poorly-adjusted husbands. In the case of the well-adjusted wives, 
12.5 per cent reported that they had no religious preference, while 
this was true of only 7.1 per cent of the poorly-adjusted wives. Here 
the difference of proportions of .054 exceeds its o-diff. of .o45. Five 
cases did not give data concerning religion. 
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Of the well-adjusted couples, 86.5 per cent reported identical 
religious backgrounds, while this was true of 80 per cent of the 
poorly-adjusted couples. The difference between proportions of 
.065 slightly exceeds its standard deviation of .os9. The prevailing 
conception concerning the outcome of mixed marriages receives only 
slight confirmation. 

In order to investigate a possible relationship between social 
status and marital adjustment, the occupation of each married 
person's father was classified on a seven-point scale. The scale used 
was the Minnesota Occupational Scale. The average occupational 
status of the fathers of well-adjusted husbands was 3.2, but it was 
3.1 for the fathers of poorly-adjusted husbands. The average oc- 
cupational rating for the fathers of well-adjusted wives was 3.3, and 
for the fathers of poorly-adjusted wives, 3.1. No data were available 
for five of the well-adjusted couples and seven of the poorly-adjusted 
couples in the sample. The correlation between father’s occupational 
status of well-adjusted husbands and wives was only -++.017. The 
correlation between father’s occupational status of poorly-adjusted 
husbands and wives was +.178. These negative results suggest that 
exogamy with reference to social status is not necessarily unfavor- 
able to marital adjustment. Occupation of father is, of course, a 
very crude index of social status. 

In regard to the schooling of married persons, it is found that 
marital adjustment is unrelated to educational status, at least when 
averages are considered. For the 98 out of 104 well-adjusted hus- 
bands giving data, the average number of years of schooling is 14.6, 
but for 65 out of 70 poorly-adjusted husbands the average is 14.8. 
In the case of well-adjusted couples giving complete data, the aver- 
age for wives is 14.4, while for the wives in the poorly-adjusted 
couples giving complete data the corresponding average is 14.3. 
Nothing can be predicted from educational status in regard to mari- 
tal adjustment. 

It might be expected, however, that assortative mating with 
respect to schooling would be associated with marital adjustment. 
There is some evidence that this is true. The coefficient of correla- 


5 F. L. Goodenough and J. Anderson, Experimental Child Study (New York: Century 
Co., 1931), pp. 234~38 and 501-12. 
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tion between the schooling of the 98 well-adjusted husbands and 
wives who gave complete data is +.544. For the 65 poorly-adjusted 
husbands and wives the correlation as to schooling is +.355. There 
is a difference between the coefficients of .189, with a o-diff. of .129. 
There is some slight evidence that in spite of sampling errors there 
may be a genuine association between assortative mating with 
respect to education and marital adjustment. It should constantly 
be kept in mind, however, that if co-operators diagnosed marital 
adjustment in terms of similarity this fact would produce greater 
similarity between marriage partners rated as well adjusted. How- 
ever, in most instances the co-operators were asked to think of their 
cases before they were informed as to the purpose. of the study. 
Furthermore, about half of the student co-operators were asked to 
write out their own criteria used in making out their ratings before 
their co-operation was solicited. A great variety of criteria was 
mentioned, and there seemed no general preconception as to causa- 
tive factors in marital adjustment. 


THE AGE FACTOR IN MARITAL ADJUSTMENT 


Various scraps of evidence are available to supplement the find- 
ings of other investigators in regard to the age factor.® In the case 
of the roo well-adjusted couples giving complete age data, the 
coefficient of correlation between age of husband and age of wife is 
-+-.88. For the 67 poorly-adjusted couples giving complete data, the 
corresponding coefficient of correlation is -+.81. The difference 
between coefficients is .07, with a e-diff. of .o48. The greater age 
similarity of the well-adjusted couples may not-be entirely due to 
chance. Itis also to be noted that in the case of well-adjusted couples 
the difference between the mean age of husband and mean age of wife 
is only 2.95 years, while in the case of the poorly-adjusted couples the 
difference between mean ages is 3.73 years. The difference is .78 
years, with a o-diff. of x.ox. The mean age for well-adjusted hus- 
bands is 41.7 and for poorly-adjusted husbands 40.8. The mean age 
for well-adjusted wives is 38.8 and for poorly-adjusted wives 37.1. 

In connection with another study, age data were collected for 545 

$ Hornell and Shields, loc. cit.; Bernard, loc. cit.; L. M. Terman and P. Butterweiser, 


*Personality Factors in Marital Compatibility," Journal of Social Psychology, VI 
(1935), 143771. 
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of 560 couples obtaining divorce decrees in Minneapolis between 
January 1, 1934, and June 30, 1934, inclusive. The correlation be- 
tween the age of husband and age of wife for these divorced couples 
was -+.69. This coefficient is lower than the coefficient for both the 
well- and the poorly-adjusted sample groups. The difference may be 
due to a higher degree of incompatibility than in even the poorly- 
adjusted group, or it may be due to unknown social-status factors. 
If age were a factor in marital adjustment, some correlation might 
exist between age at marriage and duration of marriage. For the 
males in the 545 divorced Minneapolis couples, the correlation is only : 
— .004, € = .042, and for the females, — .085, e = .o43. The mean 
duration of these marriages was 10.6 years, but there is very little 
evidence to suggest that those persons marrying young made more 
persistent attempts at marital adaptation. It is very difficult to find 
‘a group which can be fairly compared to the 545 Minneapolis di- 
vorced couples with respect to the age factor. In. connection with 
another study, listed Volume V of '"The Compendium of American 
Genealogy for 1933," information was gathered concerning 768 
couples. All cases were taken which gave date of birth of husband, 
date of birth of husband's mother, date of birth of subject’s wife, and 
date of subject's first marriage." By no stretch of the imagination 
could these groups be regarded as comparable in the sense that 
factors other than marital adjustment are held constant. In the 
older group of higher social status the mean age at marriage for 
husbands was 29 in contrast to 26.9 for divorced Minneapolis males. 
The mean age at marriage for the wives of distinguished men was 
25.3 in contrast to 23.8 for divorced Minneapolis females. There 
may be some slight significance in the fact tliat in the case of 13.7 
per cent of the Minneapolis divorced group the wives were older than 
the husbands in contrast to 10.8 per cent of the wives of eminent men. 
Of the divorced Minneapolis husbands, 75.3 per cent were older than 
their wives, while this was true of 78.0 per cent of the more eminent 
husbands. The Minneapolis divorced women who were older than 
their husbands exceeded them in age on the average by 3.4 years. 
The corresponding figure for the older upper-status wives was only 


7C. Kirkpatrick, ^A Statistical Investigation of the Psychoanalytic Theory of 
Mate Selection," to appear in the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. 
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2.4. The divorced husbands, older than their wives, exceeded them 
in age by 5.9 years, while the corresponding figure for the dis- 
tinguished husbands, older than their wives, was s.r. The general 
implication of these scattered facts supports, rather than refutes, 
tbe hypothesis of a favorable influence of age similarity on marital 
adjustment. 


OTHER FACTORS IN MARITAL ADJUSTMENT 


While, in general, our ignorance of factors making for marital 
adjustment is abysmal, a few relationships have been clearly estab- 
lished. Ogburn has shown quite clearly a greater likelihood of chil- 
dren in the case of undivorced couples. Of the 534 Minneapolis 
cases in which the facts were known, there were 47.9 per cent in 
which children were lacking and an additional 26.6 per cent of the 
divorced couples had only one child. Considering the entire 534. 
divorced couples, the average number of children was .97—-less than 
one child per family. The frequency of children is obviously less 
than in the case of non-divorced couples of similar age. 

Mowrer has established some relationship between mobility and 
family disorganization.? Bossard has shown that in Philadelphia, at 
least, there is a high degree of residential propinquity prior to 
marriage.? Certain facts may be mentioned in this connection which 
with the aid of further studies may be pieced into a more meaningful 
picture. Social mobility seems to oppose a comprehensive follow-up 
study of newly-married couples. Of the 547 Minneapolis divorced 
cases for which the fact could be known, only 47.8 per cent were 
married in Minneapolis—23.5 per cent were married in Minnesota 
and 28.5 per cent were married outside of Minnesota. There is also 
evidence of mobility and lack of lifelong propinquity in the diction- 
ary of genealogy sample. For 705 couples out of the 768 there were 
data in regard to place of birth. In only xo per cent of the cases 
were the husbands and wives born in the same town. In 31 per cent 

8 W. F. Ogburn, and E. Groves, American Marriage and Family Relationships (New 
York: Holt, 1928), pp. 351-52, also pp. 375-76. 

? E. Mowrer, “Family Disorganization and Mobility," Publication of the American 
Sociological Society, XXIII (1929), 134-45. 


1 J, H. S. Bossard, “Residential Propinquity in Marriage Selection," American 
Journal of Sociology, XXXVII, No. 2 (September, 1932), 219-24. 
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of the cases they were born in the same state but not in the same 
town. In 58 per cent of the cases the husband and wife were not 
born in the same state. In only a small proportion of cases could 
propinquity have existed from birth to time of marriage. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In view of the sampling errors, the crude ratings, and the small 
differences revealed in the study,.conclusions must be drawn with 
great caution. Especially must it be kept in mind that a smaller 
proportion of poorly-adjusted couples returned data and hence are 
probably not representative of the larger universe. Some of the 
similarities between a well-adjusted husband and wife might be due 
to the simple fact that they were more likely to fill out the blanks 
together than were the poorly-adjusted couples. 

1. There is no significant relationship between family authority 
patterns of childhood and subsequent marital adjustment although 
similarity of background may be favorable. In general, the father is 
more likely than the mother to have greater authority. 

2. There is no significant relationship revealed between sex 
favoritism of parents and marital adjustment. 

3. In the case of women there is a fairly marked tendency for 
greater intimacy with one or the other parent to be unfavorable to 
marital adjustment. For both sexes greater intimacy with the 
mother is more likely to be reported than greater intimacy with the 
father. Similarity of background is not significant. 

4. Poorly-adjusted husbands are somewhat more likely to have 
younger sisters, but in general no relationship is revealed between 
sibling position and marital adjustment. 

5. There is a convergence of evidence to the effect that in the case 
of males, at least, an excess or deficiency of friendships with the 
opposite sex is unfavorable to marital adjustment. Similarity of 
friendship background is uncertain in its influence but apparently is 
unfavorable rather than favorable. 

6. There is no significant relationship between nativity of parents 
and marital adjustment except that similarity of background may be 
slightly favorable. 

7. There is no definite association between religious preference, 
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and marital adjustment. The evidence in regard to similarity of 
background is inconclusive, but such similarity seems favorable 
rather than otherwise. 

8. There is no significant relationship between occupation of 
father and marital adjustment. 

9. While number of years of schooling, as such, is unrelated to 
marital adjustment, similarity in schooling of husband and wife is 
somewhat more characteristic of the well-adjusted couples. 

ro. There is a convergence of evidence suggesting that age simi- 
larity between husband and wife is slightly favorable to marital 
adjustment. 
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AN IMPORTANT IMPLICATION OF TIME SAMPLING IN 
OBSERVATIONAL STUDIES OF BEHAVIOR: 


RUTH E. ARRINGTON 


ABSTRACT 


Time-sampling techniques have been used with considerable frequency in recent 
years in observational studies of behavior, particularly in studies of the social behavior 
of young children. In the earliest of these studies, behavior was recorded in terms of 
occurrence or nonoccurrence within the time sample, the measure of frequency being 
the number of time samples in which the behavior occurred. In later studies, the time 
sample was subdivided into finer units, behavior was recorded in terms of occurrence 
within these subunits and it became possible to derive measures of variability as well as 
of frequency for the individuals cbserved. Ín a study of social talkativeness in young 
children which used a five-minute sample subdivided into five-second intervals, the 
distributions of the frequencies per sample for the individual children were found to be 
uniformly asymmetrical, for the most part J-type distributions. This finding prompted 
an intensive exploration of the data to determine whether the usual measures of average 
tendency and variability (means and standard deviations) adequately represented these 
irregular distributions. The results of various empirical tests indicate that the usual 
formulas are applicable to distributions of this sort except in cases where the behavior 
has been inadequately sampled. 


Time-sampling methods of controlled observation have had a consider- 
able vogue within recent years in studies of individual and group patterns 
of behavior, particularly in studies of the incidence and patterning of 
various kinds of behavior in young children? Probably the first applica- 
tion of the method to the study of “normal” behavior in ordinary life- 
situations was that made by Olson some ten years ago in his investigation 
of the nervous habits of schcol children.3 Since that time the technique 
of quantifying observed behavior by the simple expedients of controlling 
the observer and relating the behavior to a constant time factor has been 
extensively popularized and widely used. The extént to which it has 
taken root in the methodology of behavior research is indicated by a sur- 
vey of time-sampling techniques published by Olson and Cunningham in 
1934.4 The fact that time-sampling studies of the sort described here have 

«Paper read at the Eastern Scciological Conference, New Haven, Conn., April, 
1936. 

E Uses of time sampling in other fields of investigation (as, for example, in the study 
of traffic problems) fall outside the scope of this discussion, but it is plausible to assume 
that the question raised here would have a bearing on any study which involves sys- 
tematic sampling of observed behavior and statistical treatment of results. 

3 Willard C. Olson, The Measurement of Nervous Habits in Normal Children, “Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare Monograph Series," No. 3 (Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1929). 


* Willard C. Olson and Elizabeta M. Cunningham, “Time Sampling Techniques,” 
Child Development, V (1934), 41-58. 
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been rather heavily concentrated in the child-development research 
institutes is probably attributable in part to the chance circumstance 
that research funds were being allocated predominantly to the preschool 
field at the time the concept of time sampling was being assimilated and 
that opportunities for experimentation were particularly favorable in 
these centers for this reason. It is also true that the naiveté of the young 
child with respect to being observed favored the development of observa- 
tional methods at this age level. 

Time sampling was defined by Goodenough, one of the earliest advo- 
cates of the method in the child-behavior field, as “the observation of the 
everyday behavior of an individual or a group of individuals for definite 
short periods of time and the recording of the occurrence or non-occur- 
rence of certain specified and objectively defined forms of behavior during 
each of these periods." 5 In the light of subsequent refinements of time- 
sampling methods, this definition might well be supplemented by the 
statement that the record may be one of frequency or duration of occur- 
rence within the time sample as well as of mere occurrence or nonoccur- 
rence. Olson and Cunningham, in the above-mentioned article, describe 
the process as ''the systematic recording of a definitely delimited unit of 
behavior described in terms of action over a stated time interval yielding 
quantitative individual scores by means of repeated time units.” The 
salient features of time-sampling procedures, then, as embodied in these 
definitions, may be summarized as follows: (1) direct observation of 
overt behavior, (2) precise definition of the behavior to be observed in ad- 
vance of the observation, (3) observation of behavior in its native habitat 
—that is, in existing life-situations rather than in artificial laboratory 
environments, (4) recording of the predefined behavior in terms of occur- 
rence within a specified time interval, and (5) systematic sampling of the 
same kinds of behavior in selected individuals over a period of days, 
weeks, or months in the same situation. From the aggregate of short 
samples obtained by this procedure quantitative measures of total fre- 
quency, average frequency, and variability in frequency of occurrence of 
the behavior are derived. 

The progressive refinement of observational techniques of this sort has 
proceeded in two general directions, in accordance with the divergent inter- 
ests of the investigators to whom the concept of controlled observation 
made its appeal. One group, trained in a test-and-measurement psychol- 
ogy, developed the method as a sort of behavior or personality test, a 


5 Florence L. Goodenough, “Measuring Behavior Traits by Means of Repeated 
Short Samples," Journal of Juvenile Research, XII (1928), 230-35. 
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convenient practical device for securing comparable information about 
many individuals with a minimum expenditure of time and effort. Others, 
exponents of a newly emerging quantitative school of sociology, viewed 
it as an imperfect tool whose refinement might eventually lead to a 
scientifically valid differeniation between usual and unusual patterns of 
behavior and, perhaps ultimately, to the discovery of general principles 
underlying the complex patternings of individual behavior. To this group, 
the development of techniques of controlled observation represented the 
potential “open sesame” to an ultimate science of human behavior and 
its efforts were directed primarily toward the solution of technical prob- 
lems inherent in the method itself. 

To attempt an exhaustive evaluation of time-sampling studies in the 
light of their many implications and assumptions is not the object of this 
brief paper. Its purpose is rather to call attention to an implication of 
time sampling which has not been generally recognized and to report the 
results of an intensive exploration of some observational records of social 
speech in young children which was designed to shed light on the prob- 
lem. In the treatment of observational data derived by the method of 
short time samples, it has been customary to apply more or less auto- 
matically the commonly accepted statistical measures of frequency and 
variability without much consideration of the assumptions of the formulas 
with regard to sampling and type of frequency distribution. Yet implicit 
in the derivation of some of these formulas are the assumptions that the 
occurrence of the behavior will be governed by chance factors and that the 
frequencies will conform to the normal type of distribution. The analysis 
of over three thousand records of social speech in young children has 
shown, however, that the occurrence of a particular form of behavior in 
a given individual or group observed in a given environment may not be 
controlled as largely by pure chance as has been assumed. If the fre- 
quency distributions are decidedly irregular, as was the case with these 
data, we might expect a considerable misrepresentation of the observed 
behavior to result from the routine application of the usual formulas. The 
purpose of the analysis described below was, therefore, to determine the 
extent to which the formulas were applicable despite the difference in 
type of frequency distribution. 

The data in question represent systematic observations of the social 
talkativeness of 79 children errolled in the kindergartens and first grades 
of three public schools. Observations were made during a “work period" 


6 The writer is greatly indebted zo Professor E. B. Wilson of the Harvard School of 
Public Health for invaluable assistance in the statistical analysis.reported in this paper. 
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in which the children's activities were spontaneous to the extent that 
normal social interaction was freely permitted and adult direction of 
activity was at a minimum. The children were free to choose their occu- 
pations, within the limits of the materials available, to talk freely and to 
move about the room at will. The length of the observational sample per 
child per day was five minutes and the daily samples for each child were 
distributed over a period of several months. For the 5o kindergarten chil- 
dren observed the minimum number of samples obtained per child was 
32; for the 29 first-grade children, the number of samples per child was 24. 
Similar records of the social speech of 41 nursery-school children, pre- 
viously studied at the Child Development Institute of Columbia Univer- 
sity, were analyzed in the same manner as the records of the older chil- 
dren and are included in this report.’ 

The observer taking the record was equipped with a stop watch screwed 
into a small wooden board and with mimeographed recording blanks 
showing a continuous five-minute time scale divided into 60 five-second 
intervals corresponding to the intervals on the stop watch and having ap- 
propriate headings for the columns in which different categories of be- 
havior were to be recorded. Whenever the observee spoke to another 
child,* the recorder timed the occurrence by a glance at his stop watch 
and recorded in the appropriate five-second interval on the record blank 
the initial representing the child to whom speech had been addressed. The 
measure of frequency was occurrence of the behavior “talking to other 
children" within a five-second interval on the 6o-interval (five-minute) 
time scale and frequency scores per five-minute sample represent the 
total number of five-second intervals per observation in which speech to 
children was recorded, the minimum score being o, the maximum, 60. 

No attempt was made to time the duration of discrete instances of 
speech, a monosyllabic “yes” or “no” receiving a weighting of 1 as well as 
a continuous speech of five seconds’ duration. The arbitrarily chosen unit 
of five seconds had been adopted as a matter of convenience in recording 
for the reason that several categories of behavior could not be timed 
accurately, with a stop watch, in a smaller unit and the use of a larger 
one would have resulted in à more serious overestimation of the actual 
duration of the speech. The difficulty encountered in later attempts to 

? Ruth E. Arrington, Interrelations in the Behavior of Young Children, “Child De- 
velopment Monographs," No. 8 (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932). 

? Social speech is here limited to speech addressed to other children. Speech to 
adults was recorded but has been treated as a separate category. 
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translate the time-unit data into more realistic terms of actual duration 
suggests that a better measure of the frequency of social speech might 
have been obtained from records of the duration in seconds of discrete 
instances of speech. The ultimate solution of the timing problem seems 
to lie in the substitution of some kind of automatic timing instrument for 
the stop watch and artificial time scale, at least in records of behavior 
which may be of very brief duration, but the use of automatic timers 
would arbitrarily exclude most qualitative elements from the record and 
would probably introduce new problems. 

It was hoped that these records of the frequency with which children 
talked to other children in a situation favoring a high degree of spon- 
taneity in social interacticn would reveal general developmental differ- 
ences and individual personality differences in degree of sociability as 
measured by this index. We were interested in answering such questions 
as these: How often do càildren at a given stage of development (age 
level) tend to communicate with their associates by means of speech? 
How often does a given child communicate verbally with other children 
in a situation in which a m‘nimum of restriction is placed on his freedom 
to talk? Is his range of verbal contact intensive or extensive, as indicated 
by the number of different children with whom he talks in a situation 
favoring verbal contact with a large number of children? The record of 
social speech was necessarily restricted to the two items of frequency of oc- 
currence and identity of the person addressed because of the fact that two 
categories of behavior, speech and physical contact, were recorded simul- 
taneously. A thorough study of patterns of social speech would have in- 
cluded a record of many other factors, such as the composition of the 
social groups in which the observed child was involved, the situational 
stimuli eliciting speech, the content of the speech, and the proportion of 
conversation initiated by the child as compared with the proportion of his 
speech representing responses to conversation initiated by others. 

Since one of the prime essentials of a study of this sort is adequate 
sampling of the behavior, various precautions were taken to reduce sam- 
pling errors to a minimum. Efforts were made to safeguard the records 
against distortions due to defects in the recording method itself by precise 
definition of the behavior, by preliminary training of observers in timing 
events, and by the simplification of the mechanics of recording. The effect 
of the observer’s presence in the situation on the “normality” of the be- 
havior observed was a source of possible distortion which had to be con- 
sidered but one which, in tkis study, seemed negligible once the initial 
period of curiosity had passed. The possible effect of another factor in- 
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herent in the method has been tested a posteriori. This is the question 
of the influence of the particular time unit used on the measures of be- 
havior frequency obtained. To see whether the use of a five-second inter- 
val had operated to give a false picture of the actual frequency of social 
speech, the data for the kindergarten group were retabulated in terms of 
occurrence within larger intervals. This rough test yielded the encourag- 
ing result that, on the basis of total frequency in thirty-two samples, the 
relative positions of the children were practically the same whether the 
time interval was five, ten, fifteen, or thirty seconds. 

Attempts were also made to control, by routine procedures, certain 
factors in the materio-social environment which might conceivably have 
introduced a bias. Each sample for a given child was taken on a different 
day in order to minimize the influence of unusual factors affecting one day 
more than others. An arbitrary scheme of rotation was followed in mak- 
ing the daily observations in order that factors operating predominantly 
at the beginning or end of the “work period" (such as adult direction of 
activity involved in the giving out and putting away of materials) 
might not affect the records of any one child disproportionately. If, when 
a child's turn came to be observed, it was noted that the normal routine 
for that child or for the entire group had been temporarily disturbed, the 
record was postponed until a later time. Observations were omitted, for 
example, if the child had been disciplined by the teacher or if a visitor 
or some unusual happening in the room appeared to be distracting the 
child's attention. These routine attempts at control of possible sources of 
sampling error were necessarily meager since our knowledge of the factors 
operative in supposedly free situations such as the one we had selected 
was definitely limited. We had to assume an equal opportunity for the 
behavior to occur in all samples for all individuals and a random effect 
of the unknown influences on the records of any one individual. 

The object of these meticulous attempts at control of observer and 
observational conditions, as previously suggested, had been to describe 
the behavior by means of accurate quantitative measures which should 
be comparable from individual to individual, from group to group, and 
from situation to situation. In view of this purpose it was highly im- 
portant that the statistical measures selected to summarize the individual 
or group patterns should adequately represent the behavior as we had 
sampled it. Our immediate concern was, therefore, with measures of aver- 
age frequency and of variability. We wanted to know how often these 
children, taken individually and in groups, were in the habit of talking 
to other children, in a highly stimulating social environment, and how 
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consistent they were in taking or not talking. The fact that the selection 
of these measures constituted a problem in this study was largely due 
to our attempt to measure variability as well as frequency by recording 
frequency within each time sample.? With frequencies per sample rang- 
ing from o to 6o and distributed asymmetrically, we were confronted with 
the necessity of applying some sort of empirical tests to determine how 
well or how badly the formulas fitted the data. 

The majority of the frequency distributions for the individual children 
bore little resemblance to the symmetrical bell-shaped form of distribu- 
tion known as the normal curve. Many of them were J-shaped, with 
positive skewness and a piling-up of scores at the low frequency end of 
the scale. Others showed an irregular scatter over a very wide range. The 
distributions which approximated most closely to the normal type were 
those of extremely social children who had both a high frequency of 
social speech and an extensive range of social contact, i.e., those who 
talked often and to many people. The distributions of the talkative chil- 
dren with an intensive range of social contact—those who talked much 
but to a very few people—tended to be spread irregularly over a wide 
range and tended to become extreme J distributions when speech to one 
or two boon companions was dropped out. There seemed to be three gen- 
eral types of distribution, the J type characteristic of the nontalkative 
children, the scattered type found both in the promiscuous and in the 
selective talkers, and the incipient normal distribution found in some of 
the promiscuously talkative children. 

The question at once arises as to whether these irregular distributions 
adequately represented the individuals observed or whether they are the 
result of insufficient sampling, i.e., whether more regular distributions 
would have been obtained if the number of samples had been increased. 
Common sense tells us that we would always get distributions of the J 
type,’under conditions similar to those of this study, for very young chil- 
dren who are in the process of learning both to talk and to talk to people 
and for individuals of any age who have a consistent pattern of nonsocial 
behavior as measured by this index. In line with this expectation, we 
found the most extreme examples of J distributions in our data for the 
nursery school two-year-alds and for two kindergarten children who 

? Earlier studies which used coarser time units and measured gross frequency without 
much attention to variability were not faced with this problem. When behavior is 
recorded in terms of an all-or-none dichotomy of occurrence versus nonoccurrence within 
the time sample and the measure of frequency for the individual is the sum total of the 


time samples in which the behzvior occurs, no extensive statistical treatment of the 
data is possible. 
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showed consistent asocial tendencies. When all the frequency scores for 
the 19 two-year-old boys were grouped into one distribution, we found 
that 47 per cent of the scores were zeroes—that is, there was no record of 
speech addressed to other children. In 79 per cent of the observations, 
talking to children was recorded in less than 5 out of a possible 60 five- 
second intervals. For the two-year-old girls, 41 per cent of the scores were 
zeroes and 84 per cent were less than 5. The distributions for all the girls 
and for all but the one most talkative boy are J-shaped. As we go higher 
in the age scale we find, as we would expect, a decrease in the extreme 
J-ness resulting from the increase in frequency of social talkativeness. For 
20 three-year-old children (9 boys and 11 girls) we find that about half the 
distributions are still J type while the other half are distributed more regu- 
larly and cover a broader range. Only 48 per cent of the scores for boys 
and 44 per cent for girls are below 5. In the kindergarten group of 26 boys 
and 24 girls, the proportion of scores of less than 5 decreases to 25 per cent 
for boys and 39 per cent for girls. In the fitst-grade group of 14 boys and 
15 girls, the proportion decreases still further to ro per cent for boys and 
20 per cent for girls. In other words, we are no longer getting as the 
general rule the extreme J-ness characteristic of the distributions for the 
very young children. 

It seems safe to assume, then, that an increase in the number of sam- 
ples taken from the same situation and covering the same total observa- 
tional period would not have changed the form of the J distributions. The 
effect on the distributions of the selective talkers and of the promiscuously 
talkative children could be clearly demonstrated only by the empirical 
test of actually increasing the number of samples without changing the 
conditions under which the observations are made? Some slight evidence 
on this point is afforded by data on a few individuals for whom a larger 
number of samples was obtained. The distributions of 48 frequency 
scores per child for two first-grade children show no significant tendency 
toward greater regularity than the distributions of 24 scores. Distribu- 
tions of 45 five-minute samples of social speech for three adult workers 
in a pastry kitchen, derived by the same recording method, illustrate the 
same three forms of distribution found in the data for young children. 
One approximated the normal type of distribution, one was definitely 

*? In attempting to increase the number of samples, while still adhering to the rule 
of making only one observation per day, we are forced to lengthen the total observa- 


tion period and may introduce a new variable in the form of a change in behavior pat- 
tern during the period of observation. 


x Unpublished study by Dr. Alice M. Loomis. 
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J type with a piling-up of scores at the low end, and the third showed a 
scatter of the frequency scores over a much wider range than that of either 
of the other two.? Comparable observations of the social speech of a 
psychopathic adult in an occupational therapy situation (44 samples 
representing five days’ observation) suggest that, in highly talkative per- 
sons, the distribution may be negatively skewed—that is, the frequency 
scores may be concentrated at the high end of the scale. On the whole, 
increasing the number of samples seems to have the effect of confirming 
the same pattern of distribution rather than of changing the pattern. 

The initial step in the analysis of the data was to compute means and 
standard deviations for the individual distributions and for the general 
universe of all boys and all girls within each age group. The mean (arith- 
metic average) was used rather than the median because of the greater 
difficulty of determining the reliability of the median in irregular distribu- 
tions. The accepted formula for the reliability of the mean—the standard 
deviation of the observations about their mean divided by the square root 
of the number of observations, or the number minus one, ca44/ Yn or 
Gaie Vn — 1—Às independent of the type of frequency distribution, and 
may be applied whenever the observations form a typical series.*3 The 
usual formula for the reliability of a standard deviation, however, 
Cais/ V on, is derived from tke more general formula*4 
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and reduces to the usual form e44/ Von only when f; = 3 asina normal 
distribution.'5 

To test the applicability o^ the reduced formula to these irregular dis- 
tributions, group values of 8; were computed for all boys and for all girls 
in the different age groups. The figures for the kindergarten and first- 
grade children approximated the expected value of 3 for normal distribu- 
tions—2.9 (kindergarten boys), 3.4 (kindergarten girls), 2.6 (first-grade 

7 Tt is tempting to think that the form of frequency distribution for social talkative- 
ness may be a discriminative index of social growth and adjustment. What is generally 
considered to be normal social development would be represented by a change from the 


J distribution to either of the other two, preferably to the approximately normal type, 
since we tend to think of the selective talker as a socially maladjusted individual. 


3G. U: Yale, Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, p. 344. 


14 Thid., p. 351. 
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boys), and 3.3 (first-grade girls)—but those for the nursery-school chil- 
dren were considerably higher—s for the older group, and 9 and 12 for 
the younger boys and girls, respectively. 

The high values of 82 for the nursery-school children seem to be due 
not to the type of frequency distribution (to the fact that the distribu- 
tions were J-shaped rather than normal) but to the fact that many of the 
individual distributions were not typical J curves. Instead of a gradual 
tapering-off of the frequencies from the low to the high frequency end of 
the scale, there were wide gaps separating a few high scores from the 
many low scores. This irregularity is probably attributable to unrepre- 
sentative sampling of the behavior, since it was impossible to apply as 
rigid a sampling procedure in observing the very young children as in the 
later studies of the older groups. The children were less regular in at- 
tendance and were frequently removed from the play situation for atten- 
tion to physical needs and to satisfy the demands of an extensive research 
: program. It was necessary in many instances to take two records of a 
child on the same day so that the number of days over which the 24 obser- 
vations were distributed fell considerably short of 24 for most of the chil- 
dren. The records were also distributed less regularly over the total obser- 
vation period than in the later studies. Developmental changes in be- 
havior pattern occurring during the period of observation and the in- 
constancy of the social environment resulting from the exigencies of the 
nursery-school program may account for some of the inconsistency. 

f. was also computed for the individual kindergarten girls, although 
we knew that the figures were practically worthless because of the ex- 
tremely small number of observations (32) on which they were deter- 
mined. They did suggest, however, that, in the case of a few individuals, 
the actual variability was underestimated by the usual formula and that, 
for more than half of the group, it was slightly overestimated. One girl 
had an extreme 6, value of 12 which, when substituted in the formula, 


V (B; — 1)/4n times the standard deviation of the sample, would mean 
that the standard error of her standard deviation should actually be more 
than twice as large as computed. Out of a total of 32 frequencies, this 
child had 21 zero scores, 9 ranging from 1 to 7 and two comparatively 
high scores of 20 and 24. Unfortunately, no note was made on the records 
at the time of observation to explain the two unusual spurts of talkative- 
ness, but it is clear that our sampling of this child's social speech was in- 

6 The number of observations on which B; was determined was largest for the kinder- 


garten children (832 for boys and 768 for girls) and smallest for the older nursery group 
(216 for boys and 264 for girls). 
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adequate. Presumably some factor or factors in the situation or in the 
child operated most of the time to inhibit this child from communicating 
with her associates by means of speech, but on the two occasions noted 
inhibiting factors seem to have been counterbalanced by a strong stimu- 
lus of some sort. 

On the whole, then, except for the nursery-school children and a few 
of the older ones whose social-speech behavior was poorly sampled, the 
computed measures of the reliability of the standard deviations seemed 
to be fairly dependable, as “udged by this test. The discrepancy between 
the figures obtained by the reduced formula and those which would have 
obtained by the general formula was, for the most part, slight and ap- 
peared to result from inadequate sampling of the behavior rather than 
from the fact that the distributions were asymmetrical. 

Another approach to the problem of determining how well the measures 
of frequency and variability, computed in the usual way, fitted the data 


and how stable the samples of the social speech of the individual children : 


were, was to compare the frequency and variability of subsamples of the 
data with corresponding measures for the whole series. The 32 observa- 
tions per child for the kindergarten group, for example, were subdivided 
into four samples of 8 observations each in such a way that each sample 
represented the total series and means and standard deviations were 
computed for each of the subsamples. Since the total universe of social 
speech for each child was unknown, we had to accept the measures ob- 
tained for the small sample of 32 as the best indication we had of the cor- 
responding measures in the larger unknown universe. 

Chi-square tests of two sorts were applied to the subsamples. One was 
designed to show whether the series of 32 observations for the individual 
children represented random samples of their respective universes in the 
sense that the separate observations making up the series were behaving 
as would be expected on the basis of pure chance.'$ The results of this test 
were negative, indicating that the probability that the data differed only 
by chance was extremely small. The other test constituted a comparison 
between the actual differences between means per child for the sub- 
samples of 8 and the expected differences as determined by the standard 
error of the difference between means of 8 computed on the basis of the 
standard deviation of the series of 32.9 A similar test was applied to the 

*7 Sample Lincluded observations 1, 5, 9, 13, etc.; Sample II, observations 2, 6, 10, 14, 
etc., the observations being taken in chronological sequence. 

8 R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research Workers (6th ed.), p. go. 

19 I bid., p. 103. 
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standard deviations, i.e., the actual differences between the standard 
deviations of the subsamples were compared with the standard error of 
the difference for standard deviations of groups of 8. Exact agreement be- 
tween the variability in the subsamples and the expected variation would 
be indicated by a x? value of r. These tests gave fairly satisfactory results 
relative to the stability of the individual series since thé group values of 
X? approximated the expected value of x and the individual values were 
distributed approximately in the form of a normal distribution. Since x’, 
assumes perfect sampling and a normal distribution, it was applied to 
these data only as a rough test of the reliability of the obtained measures 
of average frequency and variability. 

As an additional check on these results, the actual variability per child 
in the subsamples, measured by the scatter of the standard deviations of 
the groups of 8 about their mean, the standard deviation of the 32, was 
compared with the expected variability, as estimated by twice the stand- 
ard error of the standard deviation for the entire distribution. We would 
expect to find twice as much variability in the groups of 8 as in the total 
series of 32. In this comparison, most of the children showed approxi- 
mately the amount of variability expected or less than the expected 
amount. Those whose variability exceeded anticipation were the same 
children who had had deviate values in the x? test of standard deviations 
and were, for the most part, selective talkers, children whose social talka- 
' tiveness was largely dependent on the presence of particular individuals 
in the immediate environment.?^ 


INSTITUTE OF HUMAN RELATIONS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


20 Further investigation of the nonchance factors affecting the sampling of behavior 
in relatively uncontrolled situations and the dependability of statistical measures as 
applied to different individuals, situations, and aspects of behavior will be reported in a 
monograph now in preparation. 
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Jean Wallace, B.A. Buffalo, 1929. “The History and Use of Census Tracts in 
Buffalo." 1937. Buffalo. 

Alfred George Wardley, A.B. Denison, 1929. “The History, Legislation, and 
Administration of Ohio Penal Institutions." 1937. Social Service, Chicago. 

Carl Warmington, B.B.A. Minnesota, 1930. “A Study of Industrial Giving in 
the St. Paul Community Chest, 1931-36." 1938. Minnesota. 

Howard Washburn, A.B. New Hampshire, 1934. “Some Phases of Teacher Con- 
trol in New Hampshire." 1937. New Hampshire. 

Louise Watson, A.B. Radcliffe, 1935; B.S. Simmons, 1936. “Study of Social 
Histories of Hospital Patients at Long Island." 1937. Simmons. 

Joseph Weckler, B.A. Chicago, 1928. ‘The Place of the Concept of Tapu in the 
Systems of Social Sanctions of Polynesia.” 1938. Chicago. 

Sister Bianca Weinfurt, A.B. Mcunt Mary College, 1932. “Follow-up Study of 
Thirty-three Children Who Attended Parochial Schools and Who Were Ex- 
amined or Treated at the Institute for Juvenile Research." 1937. Loyola. 

Irving Weissman. “Construction of a Dependency Index." 1938. Washington 
University. 

Benjamin Remington Weld, A.B. Princeton, 1898. “Religious Backgrounds of 
Colonial Individualism.” 1937. Florida. 

John T. White, B.A. St. Louis, 1934. “Extent of Influence of Catholic Institu- 
tions on the Negro in St. Louis.” 1937. St. Louis. 
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Margaret B. White, A.B. Kansas City, 1936. “Mobility of Middle-Class Tracts 
in St. Louis." 1937. Washington University. 

Vincent Heath Whitney, A.B. North Carolina, 1936. “Public Welfare and So- 
cial Work Agencies in North Carolina." 1937. North Carolina. 

Alexander J. Whynman, A.B. College of the City of New York, 1924; LL.B. 
Harvard, 1927. "Development of the Educational Aspects of Radio in the 
United States." 1937. Graduale School, New York University. 

Carol Wilder (Mrs.), A.B. Smith, 1934; B.S. Simmons, 1936. ‘Medical and 
Economic Eligibility of Patients Receiving Domiciliary Medical Care." 1937. 
Simmons. 

Mrs. George Wilkins, A.B. Southern Methodist, 1932. “Sociological Study of 
Women’s Study Clubs in Dallas." 1938. Southern Methodist. 

Louise Dorothy Williams, A.B. Southern Methodist, 1936. ‘Sociological Study 
of Women’s Sunday-School Classes of Protestant Churches in Dallas." 1937. 
Southern Methodist. 

Donald Von Wilson, A.B. Muskingum, 1931; LL.B. Western Reserve, 1934. 
“Federal Grants-in-Aid to the State of Ohio.” 1937. Social Service, Chicago. 

Helen Louise Wilson, A.B. Indiana, ro29. "A History of the County Jails of 
Indiana." 1937. Social Service, Chicago. 


-~ John A. Winget, A.B. Miami, 10934. “Statistical Study of Juvenile Delin- 


quency in St. Louis.” 1937. Washington University. 

Florence Mary Wirt, A.B. Nebraska, 1917. “The Influence of Club Activities 
upon the Attitudes of Young Business Girls as Evidenced in Selected 
Y.W.C.A.’s of California" 1937. Southern California. 

Mildred M. Wood, A.B. Wheaton, 1936. “Statistical Analysis of Social Legisla- 
tion Trends in Two States." 1937. [linois. 

Frederick E. Wright, A.B. Dana, 1933. “A History of the Rise of Modern In- 
dustry in Long Branch, New Jersey, and Vicinity and Its Social Aspects." 
1937. Graduate School, New York University. 

Ibrahim Yasa, A.B. Missouri, 1936. “Agrarian Reformsin Mexico.” 1937. Mis- 
souri. 

Anna Zaloha, Ph.B. Chicago, 1924. “A Study of the Persistence of Italian Cus- 
toms.” 1937. Northwestern. 

Frances Ann Zorn, A.B. Seton Hill, 1931. “Study of Adequacy of Grants at 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund.” 1937. Pittsburgh. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


Central Statistical Board.—Members of the staff are preparing a chart 
book at the request of the National Resources Committee containing 
statistical series selected with reference to their significance for economic 
and social planning. The manual will present approximately two hundred 
charted series reflecting cyclical and other fluctuations in business con- 
ditions and related aspects of our society. The series will be carefully 
selected to provide as broad a picture of economic and social trends as 
the limitations in the size of the manual will permit. A page of text will 
accompany each page of charts and will indicate briefly the significance 
of the various series presented, their technical specifications, and their 
principal virtues and defects. It is hoped that the chart book will be of 
service not only to agencies cf the federal government but also to college 
students and faculty and research workers throughout the country. 


International Institute of Social Research.-The Institute, founded in 
1923 in Frankfurt a. M., was one of the many scientific institutions closed 
as a result of the political events in Germany during the spring of 1933. 
Since the funds of the foundation were for the most part invested abroad, 
it was possible to continue the scientific work of the Institute in other 
countries. A number of scholars, representing various sciences in various 
countries, united to manage the Institute’s funds and established the 
Société Internationale de Recherches Sociales, with headquarters in 
Geneva. l 

The Institute at present has branches or offices in Geneva, in Paris at 
the Ecole Normale Supérieure, in London at Le Play House, and in the 
United States at Columbia University. 

The present work of the Institute is concentrated (1) upon contribu- 
tions to the development of the theory of social change; (2) upon co-opera- 
tion of scholars of different scientific departments in order to investigate 
special sociological problems, such as obedience to authority, authority in 
the family, the influence of the depression on family life, the attitude of 
European youth toward authcrity and the family, the opinions of teach- 
ers, clergymen, judges, etc., and the attitude of youth toward authority; 
(3) upon studies in the field of economic planning; and (4) upon the pub- 
lication of a journal of social theory and research. 
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The New York branch of the Institute will devote itself for the present 
especially to the problem of authority in the American family, utilizing 
existing research and supplementing it when necessary by new research 
and experimentation. 


The John Anisfield Awards.—The John Anisfield Award of $1,000 was 
established in 1934 by Mrs. Edith Wolf, Cleveland, in memory of her 
father, John Anisfield, to encourage the production of good books in the 
field of race relations published either in the United States or abroad. A 
grant-in-aid of $500 also has been provided for assistance in the comple- 
tion of a study of race relations during 1938. The committee of judges 
consists of Henry Pratt Fairchild, New York University; Donald Young, 
Social Science Research Council; and Henry Seidel Canby, Saturday Re- 
view. 

The $1,000 award is for the most significant book dealing with race 
relations selected by the judges from publications between August 1, 
1936, and December 31, 1937. There have been two awards to date: in 
1935, to Harold F. Gosnell for his book Negro Politicians; in 1936, to 
Julian Huxley and A. C. Haddon for their book We Europeans: A Sur- 
vey of “Racial” Problems. 

The $500 grant-in-aid is available for a project either of an academic 
nature or of the outgrowth of practical experience in the field of race rela- 
tions. Only proposals on which appreciable progress already has been 
made will be considered. Candidates must be residents of the United 
States. Applications will not be received from candidates for academic 
degrees. Letters of application must be typewritten in triplicate, and 
should include full information concerning the applicant's education and 
professional record, the project proposed, including the purpose, scope, 
method, period and place of work, and the degree of completion already 
achieved. Need for financia] assistance must be shown. Requests for 
publication subsidy are not eligible for submission. 

All communications should be addressed to Donald Young, Social Sci- 
ence Resezrch Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York. Three copies of 
each book proposed for the main award should be sent to him as soon as 
possible after publication, and in no case later than January 15, 1938. The 
closing date for the receipt of applications for the $500 grant-in-aid for 
1938 will be December r, 1937. The decision of the committee will be 
announced about February 15, 1938. 


The Twentieth-Century Fund.—Announcement was made by President 
Edward A. Filene of the addition of five new members to its Board of 
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Trustees, including Robert S. Lynd, of Columbia University, and Charles 
P. Taft, of Cincinnati. Founded in 1919, the Fund has been conducting 
fact-finding investigations into current economic problems and their solu- 
tion. Evans Clark, executive director of the Fund, states that “its aim 
is to have its committees formulate sound, workable policies for improving 
the structure and functioning of the world’s economic machinery, ‘im- 
provement’ being defined as any change which will result in a general in- 
crease in the employment and purchasing power of the people as a whole.” 


Virginia Social Science Association.—At the eleventh annual meeting 
of the Association the chairman of the Committee on Research, Major 
C. J. Calrow, Virginia State Planning Board, recommended a program of 
co-ordinated research for 1937-38, organized around the general subject 
of man and his local governments, and subdivided into the fields of 
history, law, sociology, economics, and political science. The two chief 
topics suggested for sociological study were (1) the past effects of local 
government on the social condition of the governed and (2) an investiga- 
tion of the desirability of local versus central governments as a means of 
serving the people. The officers of the Association for 1937-38 are G. D. 
Hancock, Washington and Lee University, president; R. K. Gooch, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, vice-president; R. H. Barker, State Department of 
Labor and Industry, secretary-treasurer. 


NOTES 


Eastern Sociological Sociefy.— The annual conference of the Society 
will be held at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York, April 16-17, 
1938. Plans are now being arranged for the program by President Ditt- 
mer, New York University. There will be no central topic and the em- 
phasis will be upon discussion groups and reports of current research 
projects. 


International Sociological Congress.— Upon the recommendation of 
President Ellsworth Faris of the American Sociological Society, Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, of New York University, and Maurice R. Davie, of Yale 
University, have been appointed representatives to the Congress by Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull. 

The Congress meets at Paris, September 1-6, 1937. 


Society for Social Research.—As the Journal goes to press the annual 
Institute of the Society is being held, August 20 and 21, at the University 
of Chicago. Round tables have been announced on “Social Research in 
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the Chicago Region," “Social Psychology,” “New Techniques in Socio- 
logical Research," and “Research on the Isolated Community." The 
officers are Louis Wirth, president; Harold F. Gosnell, vice-president; 
Bernhard Hórmann, secretary; and Marshall B. Clinard, treasurer. 


American Country Life Association.—The general topic of the annual 
meeting to be held at the Kansas State College in Manhattan, October 
14-16, will be “The People and the Land." 


Birth Control Council of America.—Henry Pratt Fairchild, New York 
University, has been appointed vice-chairman of the recently organized 
Council of which Margaret Sanger is chairman. The Council has been 
formed to co-ordinate the activities of the two national birth control or- 
ganizations, the American Birth Control League and the Birth Control 
Clinical Research Bureau, by unifying the work of the two organizations, 
by eliminating overlapping and duplication, and by establishing joint 
standards and certification of birth control clinics in America. 


Boys’ Clubs of America.—Santord Bates has announced the appoint- 
ment of Morris Ploscowe to the staff of this organization to conduct field 
surveys in about twenty cities and to assist in establishing a research unit 
at the headquarters, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Conference of Jewish Relations.—A prize of one thousand dollars is 
offered for the best essay which will contribute substantially to our knowl- 
. edge of “The Occupational Distribution of the Jews in the United States." 
Either the subject in general or some special aspect of it may be treated. 
Suggested suitable special themes are the Jews in agriculture, in the public 
utilities, in the liberal professions, in the heavy industries, in retail trade, 
or in international commerce and finance. Essays should be submitted by 
April 3o, 1938. For specific information address Morris R. Cohen, Con- 
ference on Jewish Relations, Inc., 854 West One Hundred and eighty-first 
Street, New York City. 


Journal of Criminal Law.—This new Journal is a quarterly review for 
lawyers and policemen engaged in the practice of administration of crimi- 
nal law in England. Copies of this new publication may be ordered from 
the publisher at 69 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Sociometry.—Announcement has been receiyed by the Journal of the 
establishment of a new social science quarterly, Sociometry: A Journal of 
Inter-personal Relations. The prospectus states that, while the major 
share of the contents will be derived from sociometry and spontaneity 
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work, ‘contributions will also be drawn from anthropology, child develop- 
ment, education, psychiatry, social psychology, and sociology. The board 
of editors consists of Gardner Murphy, Columbia University, editor; 
Eugene Horowitz, Albany, managing editor; Gordon W. Allport, Har- 
vard University, Hadley Cantril, Princeton University, Helen Jennings, 
New York State Training Schools for Girls, William H. Kilpatrick, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Nolan D. C. Lewis, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Eduard C. Lindeman, New York School of Social Work, Robert S. 
Lynd, Columbia University, Theodore M. Newcomb, Bennington College, 
contributing editors; and J. L. Moreno, Beacon Hill, Beacon, New York, 
publisher. 


Alabama State Teachers College.—Dr. Albert Blumenthal, formerly at 
Dartmouth College, taught courses in sociology during the summer ses- 
sion. 


Bates College.—During the coming year Mrs. Anders M. Myhrman will 
give a course dealing with social case work. 


Central College, Fayette, Missouri.—Dr. Gilbert Kelly Robinson, who 
taught at Franklin College during the spring, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as professor of sociolcgy. 


University of Chicago.—Dr. Ernest Manheim, formerly assistant to 
Professor Hans Freyer of the University of Leipsic, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as assistant professor of sociology. 

Mr. Clarence E. Glick, who has taught at the University of Cincinnati, 
the University of Texas, and the University of Hawaii, has been appointed 
instructor in sociology for t3e coming year. 

Professor Radcliffe-Brown, well known for his research in cultural 
anthropology and comparat:ve sociology, has been appointed to the chair 
of anthropology at Oxford University, which has not been filled since the 
death of E. B. Tylor. 

À plan of work leading to the Master's and Doctor's degree in child 
development has recently been adopted. This plan provides for the broad 
foundation in the fields of biology, psychology, physiology, sociology, and 
education. At the close of the College, which corresponds to the be- 
ginning of the junior year o: the ordinary college, work for the Master's 
degree is expected to cover approximately three years. In other words, 
the work of the last two years of the College and the first year of the 
Graduate School is organized as a unit in child development. Work for 
the Doctor's degree occupies approximately two more years. Since the 
work in child development as formerly organized fell in a variety of 
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departments and in two divisions, the' present organization “inakes it 
possible for the first time to take a coherent course in this field. The 
period covered by child development includes all the ages up to maturity. 
Opportunity for specialization in particular fields is offered. Specializa- 
tion may be taken in any one of a number of departments in either the 
Division of the Biological Sciences or the Division of the Social Sciences. 


Columbia University—The third survey of one hundred and forty agri- 
cultural villages has been published under the title Rural Trends in De- 
pression Years, by Edmund deS. Brunner and Irving Lorge. Dr. Brunner 
has also directed the surveys of these villages begun in 1923 and 1929. 


Cornell University.—]. Douglas Ensminger, now in social research in 
the Settlement Administration, and Lawrence S. Bee, now graduate as- 
sistant in sociology at Iowa State College, have been appointed graduate 
assistants. 

William M. Smith, Jr., graduate assistant for the past two years, has 
been made extension instructor and will devote his time to recreation ac- 
tivities. 


Harvard University —Allen and Unwin have announced the publica- 
tion of E. Y. Hartshorne's The German Universities and National Social- 
ism, to be followed by an American edition from the Harvard University 
Press containing a Bibliography. 


Heidelberg College.—O. E. Baker, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Science by 
Heidelberg College, where he had received his Bachelor of Science degree 
in 1903. 


University of Illinois ——Harold Templeton, of Ames, Iowa, has been 
appointed rural sociologist. 


Louisiana State University——Vernon J. Parenton has been appointed 
assistant in rural sociology. 


Lynnfield College.—William C. Smith, of William Jewell College, has 
accepted an appointment as professor of sociology. 


University of Michigan.—Edward Sapir, of Yale University, taught 
courses in cultural anthropology in the summer session. 
The state legislature has authorized the setting-up of a Child Guidance 
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Institute with an appropriation , of forty dis nd dollars a year for two 
years under thé regents oi the university. 


University of Missourt.—Professor Noel P. Gist, University of Kansas, 
has been appointed visiting assistant professor of sociology for the year 
1937-38. 

Arthur W. Nebel, who has been doing graduate work in the School of 
Social Service Administration of the University of Chicago, has been 
added to the staff as assistant professor. 


New York University.—Announcement has been made of the promotion 
of Frederic M. Thrasher and Harvey W. Zorbaugh from the rank of as- 
sistant professor of education to that of professor. 

During the autumn term Visiting Professor James Weldon Johnson, 
of Fisk University, will give a course in connection with Professor F. 
George Payne on racial contributions to American culture. Dr. Johnson 
will give two other sections of the same course, one through the extension 
division of the university at Newark, New Jersey, and the other at 
Nassau College, Hempstead, Long Island. 


Oklahoma A. and M. College.—William H. Sewell, Jr., instructor in 
sociology at the University of Minnesota, has accepted a position as as- 
sistant professor of sociology. 

Dr. Theodore G. Standing, formerly assistant professor of sociology at 
the University of Iowa, who was visiting instructor in sociology, will 
begin his duties as associate professor of sociology on September r. 


Pomona College.—Dr. Walter Sulzbach, formerly of the University of 
Frankfort, has joined the faculty. 


Rutgers University.—Howard W. Beers has been asked to serve as act- 
ing state leader of Agricultural 4-H Club work. 


Smith College.—Dr. Neal Breaule de Nood, who recently received his 
Doctor's degree from Harvard University, has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology. 


University of Nebraska.—Announcement is made of the establishment 
of a graduate school of social work which will open on September 15, 1937. 
Candidates for an advanced degree should have a major in their under- 
graduate work in the social sciences, including basic courses in sociology, 
economics, psychology, and government. The school will offer courses 
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leading to the M.A. degrée in the fields’ of public and, private welfare. 
The director of the school is Ernest F. Witte, formerly.state adminis- 
trator, Nebraska Emergency Relief Administration. Further information 
may be secured by writing to the director. 


University of Tennessee. —Parker Mauldin, formerly at the University 
of Virginia, has been appointed instructor in rural social economics. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute.—Leland B. Tate, instructor in rural 
sociology at the school of rural social economics, University of Virginia, 
and director of Virginia county surveys, has been appointed associate 
professor of rural sociology. He will retain a co-operative arrangement 
with the university to teach occasional extension courses in rural sociol- 


ogy. 


University of Washington—Dr. Norman S. Hayner has been promoted 
from associate professor to professor of sociology. 
In a recent student vote Howard B. Woolston was chosen as the most 
popular professor. 


Washington Agricultural Experiment Station-—Carl F. Reuss, of the 
University of Virginia, has accepted an appointment as assistant in rural 
sociology. 


University of Wisconsin.—Professor A. A. Goldenweiser, of Reed 
College and the University of Oregon, will teach courses in cultural 
anthropology in 1937-38. 


Yale University.—Robert H. Lowie, of the University of California, 
will give courses in cultural anthropology in the second semester. 

Dr. Leo W. Simmons, who recently took his Doctor’s degree in so- 
ciology at Yale University, has been appointed to the staff of the In- 
stitute of Human Relations to work with the psychiatric in-patient 
department. 

PERSONAL 

During July and August Professor Radhakamal Mukerjee, of the 
University of Lucknow, gave lectures at Columbia University, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the University of Michigan, the University of Minne- 
sota, and the University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Ferris F. Laune, author of Predicting Criminality, has accepted an 
appointment as state co-ordinator of statistical projects for Illinois. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Migration and Economic Opportunity. By CARTER GOODRICH ef al. (The 
Report of the Study of Population Redistribution.) Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936. Pp. x+ 763. $5.00. 


The federal governmert and some of the states have, since the begin- 
ning of the depression, applied means of economic policy aiming directly 
or indirectly at a redistribution of population and therefore involving 
changes in direction and amount of migration. Any such policy should, 
however, be based on a thorough examination of the tendencies and fac- 
tors of migrations in the past and of future probabilities. Therefore, the 
Social Science Research Council and the Industrial Research Department 
of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania deserve appreciation for having organized, with support 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, the studies presented in this volume. 
How far have migrations in the past tended to the benefit of the migrants 
themselves and of the regions concerned? In which regions would a redis- 

tribution or even diminution of population by migration be desirable in 
order to reach a higher plane of living? Of the future tendencies of migra- 
tion to be expected, whica will come from the development of new re- 
sources and which from regional and occupational changes in demand for 
man power? These are the questions dealt with in the first part of the 
study. In the second part, American and foreign experiences in migration : 
policy are scrutinized, and some principles of future migration policy or 
economic policy affecting migration are presented. 

Migration, if economically sound, should transfer people from regions 
- with a low plane of living to regions with a higher plane. It was therefore 
necessary, in order to answer the question whether past migration had | 
been economically satisfactory, to construct indices by which regions 
could be defined and compared. Regions of low plane, or “areas of dis- 
tress,” had then to be analyzed as to factors of overpopulation, and the 
amount of migration to be involved in the process of redistribution of 
population had to be estimated. 

On account of the scarcity of data by counties suitable for the computa- 
tion of indices of economic levels a rather crude index composed of data 
on farm income, number of income-tax returns, and some data concerning 
expenditure for consumption had to be used. More detailed data could 
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be used only in the analysis of conditions Puna single regions. The re- 
sults are satisfactory in so far as they fit in with general impressions. The 
principal regions where emigration or redistribution within the region 
would be desirable are the Southern Appalachian coal plateau, the old 
Cotton Belt, the cutover region of the northern Great Lakes states, and 
the Great Plains. The amount of migration to be desired or to be expected 
from each of these regions depends on the kind of economic conditions to 
be developed. If, e.g. the Great Plains should be returned to a grazing 
economy, except for lower irrigable soils and certain tracts not exposed to 
erosion or drought, at least about 390,000 people or 95,000 families would 
have to leave, or, if a return to the economic level of pastoral economy 
prior to agricultural expansion into the regions was contemplated, a re- 
duction from the 1930 population of about 9oo,ooo people or 210,000 
families would be necessary. About 36,000 families already having moved 
out of the region, a minimum net migration of about 59,000 families 
would stillbe necessary; but the tota] migration would involve even larger 
numbers and in addition dislocation of considerable numbers of farmers 
and villagers within the region would be inevitable. 

t is estimated that in the country at large 1,000,000 farm fami- 
lies are settled on land they should not occupy in a reasonably arranged 
agricultural economy, either because soils are too poor or exposed to ero- 
sion or because holdings are too small or too remote from markets (p. 612). 
In addition, there are "stranded miners" and other groups at present cut 
off from better economic opportunities for whom relief could be secured 
by migration. 

Migration of so many people, if taking place rapidly and without re- 
gard to future economic changes in the regions concerned, would cause 
most undesirable frictions. It should, therefore, be guided with regard to 
future location of economic opportunities. On the whole, past migrations 
have been, although insufficient in numbers to smooth out differences of 
economic levels, satisfactory both to individuals and to regions. But, dur- 
ing the depression, return to home regions and to subsistence farming has 
resulted in resettlement of submarginal lands, from which re-emigration 
is to be expected with returning prosperity. 

The authors are not inclined to presume that exploitation of unde- 
veloped resources (mineral, forestry, or water power) will induce a revival 
of the great westward migration of the past. Forestry and lumbering in 
the West would not attract large numbers of population, nor would indus- 
tries located near the sources of electric power be such as to form nuclei 
of big centers of population; exploitation of new oil or mineral resources 
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would be followed only by short-distance migration of skilled labor, where- 
as in most cases unskilled labor could be recruited from the local popula- 
tion. Coal mining (p. 259) is not likely to move westward since the east- 
ern fields are far from being exhausted, and the center of manufacturing 
is, in its westward drift, still lagging behind the center of population. On 
the other hand, ‘‘the westward drift of farming is more than offset by the 
indicated recoil from the Great Plains.” Depletion of forest and mineral 
resources will probably ind:1ce far less migration than soil erosion or with- 
drawal of land from cultivation as a preventive to erosion. Chapter vii is 
of special interest since here the attempt is made to analyze tendencies 
of industrial concentration, diffusion within preferred areas, and disper- 
sion over the rest of the country by comparison of census data on popula- 
tion and on “wage-jobs” in certain industries and in various types of com- 
munities, distinguished by the degree of industrialization. In mining, re- 
cent concentration of production in fewer and larger units has not been 
followed by a concentration of population at the places of operation. The 
tendency, made possible by motorcar traffic, seems to be concentration in 
larger incorporated towns with daily travel between mine and home—a 
change to be considered favorable since it diminishes the importance of 
company towns and allows zhe miners a richer life. 

In manufacturing, the process of scattering hoped for by champions 
of ruralization of industry seems to be unimportant as compared with the 
process of diffusion from centers of present industrial areas into the pe- 
riphery. The analysis shows that, although the principal cities are declin- 
ing as manufacturing centers, no dispersion into nonindustrial areas 1s 
likely to take place, with the single exception of the South Atlantic 
states where industries always have been scattered. Diffusion within the 
industrial areas has, however, been a widespread and persistent tendency. 
This analysis leads to the ccnclusion that future changes in location of in- 
dustries will scarcely induce mass net migration from present industrial 
areas to present rural districts. In spite of the inevitable weakness of an 
analysis based chiefly upon wage-job data, this part of the study deserves 
appreciation for skilful handling of statistical material and as an unbiased 
presentation of facts. 

Also, in the discussion of possible influences of changes in power utiliza- 
tion (electricity) and transportation, the report takes a conservative 
standpoint, showing that bozh factors would rather increase diffusion than 
make large-scale dispersion possible. Since wage differentials have been 
important in causing dispersion (migration of industries to the South!), 
the reduction of wage differentials between city and country, as well as 
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between regions, by government PO of wages and donan of 
labor will also diminish the tendency for dispersion and favor localization 
within present industrial areas, at least in those industries that can bear 
long-distance transportation of their products. 

How far migration will be affected by these changes in location of pro- 
duction depends also on the increase or decrease of demand for man 
power both in new and in existing centers of production. Thorough dis- 
cussion of the chances for future employment in various industries and 
regions (chap. viii) leads to the conclusion that, if any considerable ex- 
pansion of the demand for man power takes place at all, this is to be 
expected not in agriculture, forestry, or mining but in certain lines of 
manufacturing and services; that is to say, in “center” activities rather 
than in “field” activities of dispersed location. In terms of communities, 
therefore, the better chances appear to be in urban and industrial dis- 
tricts, and particularly in their peripheries, than in remote towns and 
urban areas; and in terms of regions, that future migration will flow from 
rural areas in general, and from the South in particular, mainly to urban 
districts and to the North and West. 

This assumption is also confirmed by the inverse relation between 
natural increase of population and economic levels (by counties and re- 
gions) which causes continual pressure for migration (pp. 491—500). It 
may be inferred from the preceding results that no vital changes in mi- 
gration currents can be expected unless very radical changes in the 
economic system of the country occur and that therefore the past 
tendency of urbanization will continue, although modified by the new 
possibilities of diffused habitation and a tendency for industries with 
large overhead costs to locate on the outskirts of cities and of industrial 
areas. 

Part II begins with a critical review of “unguided migration” summa- 
rizing chiefly the conclusions from Part I. Then follows a survey of migra- 
tion policy in Russia, Germany, and Great Britain. The report on Ger- 
man agricultural and urban settlement policies and on recent measures In 
guiding migrations of agricultural and industrial labor can, on the whole, 
be accepted as fair and trustworthy. 

The “critique of American measures” in chapter xi shows how far the 
various federal and state programs of agricultural resettlement, decen- 
tralization of industry, and part-time farming are in harmony with the 
findings of the previous parts of the study. The concluding chapter at- 
tempts to formulate principles of a realistic migration policy: It seems 
that the negative or restrictive aspects of the programs—as, e.g., the rural 
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zoning laws of the cutover region—have been more clearly thought out 
than the positive experiments. A resettlement of agricultural population 
(because of withdrawal from cultivation of submarginal soils or soils ex- 
posed to erosion, or because of reforestation, etc.) will be comparatively 
easy, although the present programs provide measures for only one-fifth 
of the families under consideration. But the effect of agricultural reset- 
tlement on the economic situation of the farmers will be limited in any 
case; migration of the rural surplus into industrial areas will be the more 
important outlet. The results of the investigation should make it clear . 
that any large schemes of industrial resettlement based upon the idea of 
bringing industry to country folk instead of letting country folk move to 
industry are illusory. 

Even part-time farming ooportunities can be furnished for only a frac- 
tion of the industrial population or of people moving into industrial areas. 
The government should not encourage the establishment of agro-indus- 
trial communities in remote rural areas since employers show very little 
inclination to move into such locations. Moreover, communities of this 
type should be guarded against the danger of becoming dependent on a 
single industry or even on z single employer. The best chances would, 
therefore, be in industrial peripheries or in counties of moderate manu- 
facturing concentration. Since house ownership is bound to impair the 
mobility of the workers, which should be preserved because of the in- 
evitable insecurity of any kind of industrial employment, new legal for- 
mulas of tenancy for workers! homesteads should be devised (p. 653). 

Any kind of migration will affect interests of groups, both in the com- 
munities from which migrants go—where a shortage of labor may cause 
inconvenience to certain employers—and in those to which they go. It is 
in the latter communities that the conflicts of interests are more sharply 
revealed. During the depression certain state governments have interfered 
with the freedom of migration in order to preserve jobs for the inhabitants 
of their state. In other cases unions may want to keep out cheap labor, 
or farmers may be opposed to influx of population for fear of a rise in 
land prices. On the other hand, inhibition of free movement of labor may 
lead to a flooding (glutting) of markets with products from new factories 
established in regions of cheap and nonunionized labor (p. 669). 

Therefore, both from the point of view of economic security of the in- 
dividual “in a world of changing opportunities” and from the point of 
view of redress of sectional inequalities, and with regard to the best utili- 
zation of human and material resources, great migratory movements are 
indispensable. They should, however, be controlled and guided as to time 
and measure by such devices as have been discussed in this report. 
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The report shows clearly the importance of exact theoretical and statis- 
tical studies of migrations as a basis for population policy, and it reveals at 
the same time the considerable technical difficulties involved in such 
studies because of the lack of migration statistics as detailed and reliable 
as vital statistics, but it shows also what can be achieved by skilful utiliza- 
tion of available information. More emphasis, however, should have been 
laid on the point that the amount of migration occurring within a certain 
region and between regions during a given period of time cannot be in- 
ferred at all from the effect observed at the end of that period.” It may or 
it may not be many times greater than the net result. Real registration of 
migratory movements is, therefore, an indispensable requirement for any 
more accurate knowledge of migration and mobility. Statisticians, econ- 
omists, and sociologists should combine their efforts to develop methods 
of direct observation of migration which, at a minimum of expense, would 
furnish the most important information in a form not too complex to be 
handled. 


RUDOLF HEBERLE 
Kiel Unversity 


Occupational Mobility in an American Community. By PERCY E. DaviD- 
son and H. DEWEY ANDERSON. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1937. Pp. vii4-203. $3.25. 

This monograph presents results of an exhaustive questionnaire study 
of 1,242 gainfully employed persons living in San Jose, California. The 
schedules were collected during the winter of 1933-34. The sample con- 
stituted 7 per cent of the working population of this city, but the propor- 
tion of persons in the sample was higher for the professions and lower for 
the clerical and unskilled workers than the 1930 census tabulations of 
occupations for this community. The occupational scale used was that of 
Alba M. Edwards, who contends that his listing covers both social as well 
as economic status. His major categories are professional, proprietary, 
clerical, skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers. Yet, as the authors 
point out, even this classification emphasizes the more strictly economic 
rather than the social features of occupations. In order to investigate mo- 
bility up and down such a vocational scale, information was collected not 
only about the movements of the sample in this matter, but about the 

! For more detailed discussion see F. Meyer, “‘Gebiirtigkeitsstatistik und Melde- 
statistik,” Allg. statist. Arch., Vol. XXVI (1936); “Probleme und Methoden des 
Binnenwanderungsforschung," Arch. f. Bevilkerungswissenschaft und Bevilkerungs- 
politik, Vol. VI (1936); R. Heberle, “Die Untersuchung der Binnenwanderungen in 


Schweden," Allg. statist. Arch., Vol. XXVI (1937); D. S. Thomas, ‘‘Internal Migra- 
tions in Sweden," Amer. Jour. of Soc., November, 1937. 
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vocational levels of fathers and grandfathers as well. Other pertinent data 
covered were such items as birthplace, education, and the numbers and 
kinds of jobs held. The authors have analyzed their data meticulously, 
and among other significant facts and interpretations of this study are the 
following: 

1. By comparing occupations of fathers and sons, it is clear that there 
has been considerable expansion in the proportion of professional groups 
and distinct diminution of that in the proprietary. The other classes 
gained somewhat but not sc much as the professions. 

2. The shifts up and down the vocational scale were limited in range. 
“A fraction somewhere between two-thirds and three-quarters of the 
workers of the sample came from the level of the father or from the ad- 
jacent levels." Moreover, “all moves from level to level average one step 
on the occupational scale." 

3. There has, however, been mobility both up and down the scale for 
every category. “In terms of number of moves, 33 per cent indicated up- 
ward movement, 23 per cent downward." 

4. The amount of schooling varied widely between groups and in some 
instances even within the g-oups. “The typical professional person had 
a mean amount of schooling equivalent to at least three years of college, 
the typical proprietor had entered the second year of high school, the 
typical clerk had gone half way through high school, the typical skilled 
and semiskilled worker had entered high school, and the typical unskilled 
laborer had almost reached the sixth grade." For the whole group the 
coefficient of correlation between schooling and occupation status is .60. 
But the authors find little to support the widespread assumption that 
intelligence or scholastic capacity as measured by the usual mental tests 
has any very direct bearing on the qualifications for many kinds of oc- 
cupations. 'There is a marked variance in the amount of schooling obtained 
by individuals in the same category. 

5. The sample gave definite proof of what the authors call “the floun- 
dering period," during which the individual tries to find his niche in the 
world of work. On the average, each worker reported having attempted 
two and one-third jobs before settling into his more permanent vocation. 
Yet these early and relatively short-time jobs were rather predictive of the 
final choice of occupation. Stability of vocational level appears correlated 
with age. There is a good deal of variation in the ages at which workers 
found their final occupation. For instance, of the unskilled, semiskilled, 
and skilled workers, over 69 per cent were settled in these jobs before they 
were eighteen years of age, whereas only one third of the professional 
group had made their final choices by that time. 
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6. This sample also revealed a considerable amount of horizontal mo- 
bility. Forty-four per cent of all changes in occupation involved no change 
in level. 

7. One of the most suggestive features of the study is what the authors 
aptly call the “career patterns." Each level has its own features and its 
own degree of deviation from what might be called a norm of procedure. 
'Thus the majority (60 per cent) of the professional group went directly 
into their chosen work from similar parental backgrounds. Among the 
proprietary group the majority came from either parental farm ownership 
or from business proprietors. It is the clerical group which must be dubbed 
the “climbers” when compared to the other classes. They come from a 
wider range of parental levels, chiefly those of proprietary, skilled labor, 
or clerical work itself. The skilled workers show the least shifting, while 
the semiskilled derived from a wide range of occupational backgrounds. 
Two thirds of the unskilled workers came either from unskilled parents 
or from farmer fathers (which included tenants as well as farm owners). 
While the foreign-born fathers of the sample tended to retain their old- 
country occupational status, their sons showed a distinct inclination to 
drift into new vocations. 

8. Of the total sample, so per cent reported one or more interstate 
changes of residence. “The clerical workers moved least, 38 per cent hav- 
ing moved from state to state; while the professional group has been the 
most mobile, 66 per cent having changed location." However, for the 
group as a whole there is no evidence that such geographical mobility 
represented any particular rise in occupational status. 

9. While the writers recognize the lack of sufficient data (they suggest 
case studies as a means of securing further information) regarding the 
factors which stimulate entrance to or displacement from various voca- 
tions, they show that for the most part financial improvement is the domi- 
nant motivation: 

ro. Displacement in occupation becomes an ever more acute personal 
problem as age advances. Older workers have increasing difficulty in find- 
ing new jobs as they are released from old ones. 

11. Certain data on the socio-economic status of their sample show the 
following: (a) Sixty-four per cent were married; (b) there is a slight in- 
crease in the number of children per family as one goes from the profes- 
sional to the unskilled level; (c) there is evidence that the unmarried 
worker possesses somewhat higher standards of living than the married 
person of the same category; (d) "Workers on the lower levels are not 
marrying to the extent that those are who find employment in the more 
highly remunerative occupations"; and (e) though many workers have a 
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high standard of life, there is a "very large proportion" who “are forced 
to get along on living standards of bare subsistence." 

The foregoing details give but a bare picture of the genuine insight 
which the writers have for the problem and its meaning. Such an investi- 
gation as this is a most important beginning in a field of research which 
has been too much neglected. It not only raises some profound problems 
of social theory, particularly those concerning the probable disappearance 
of the democratic thesis of “equal opportunity" and the “open class" sys- 
tem, but it presents genuine challenges to the advocates of vocational 
guidance. There is an obvious slowing down of vertical mobility in our 
working population, and we may well raise the question as to whether this 
decrement will not continue. It is apparent also that our educational sys- 
tem is still too highly geared to the preparation of professional workers or 
to the clerical occupations. Education in this country, as evidenced at 
least in this study, continues to neglect its responsibility to prepare the 
great majority of workers more directly and adequately for their voca- 
tions. If this sample is to be considered at all representative, there is still 
little planning or proper preparation for the occupational future of the 
majority of the gainfully employed. 

KIMBALL YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin 


The Ethics of Competition and Other Essays. By FRANK HYNEMAN 
Kwicur. New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. Pp. 363. $3.00. 


In this collection of essays there is a constant procession of sharp ob- 
servations, definitions, and distinctions that make its admonitory value 
high for the student or practitioner of criticism. Unfortunately, we can 
here but make a general salute to these incidental "hits," attempting rath- 
er to abstract, for review purposes, some basic principles of organization 
that characterize the tenor of the work. 

'Thus, locating the book by the rules of reviewing, we should describe 
it as the conversion of a “pure” economist into a sociologist (or, otherwise 
put, the expanding" of one field into another). The author's conception 
of economics is of the “perfect world" sort. Thatis: Heis concerned with 
the statement of ideal market relationships. And while he is as much 
aware as anyone that the world of actuality (which in the technical sense 
we might call an "imperfect world") does not follow this ideal pattern, 
he says that it “tends” to. His use of “tendency” thus serves as the bridge 
between the ideal and the actual (or between the “pure” market and the 
market as a going concern). It is a strategic concept, even containing its 
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opposite (as the statement that a planet “tends” to fly off into space is a 
way of making allowance for the fact that it doesn't). 

The gradual turn toward a sociological emphasis (from “ideal” to “ma- 
terial” subject matter, from “positivistic” to “participative” method) is 
motivated by the author’s statement that ‘‘the ‘economic’ man is not a 
social man, and the ideal market dealings of theory are not social rela- 
tions.” Explicitly aware of the way in which thinkers rely upon the con- 
cept of caeteris paribus (they locate area A by lumping area non-A under 
the head of caeteris paribus, or conversely locate area non-A by treating 
area A under this head), he gradually shifts his emphasis from “pure” 
economics to sociology (based on “humane naive realism") by analytically 
dissolving precisely what he had begun by lumping as “datum” of the 
other-things-being-equal sort. Or, otherwise stated: He centers his at- 
tention upon the contrary aspect of his word "tendency," coming more and 
more to deal with the factors in the charting of human relationships that 
lie outside the "pure" market. 

By the nature of its fundamental conceptions, theoretical economics is an 
individualistic science. . . .. The science takes its economic individual as a 
datum, in his three aspects of wants, resources, and technical knowledge .... 
and it abstracts from all his relations with other human beings, except those 
of the perfect market, which are really relations to commodities as such. A 
social science is concerned with "economic" data in the aspects excluded from 
economics as an analytical science, the historical and genetic explanation of the 
individual himself, the phases of market dealings which do not fit the pure 
theory of exchange, and especially the moral and legal framework in which 
economic life is lived, the field in which practical social problems take their 
rise. 


But in this "imperfect world" the author is not happy. And in par- 
ticular his final provocative essay, Economic Theory and Nationalism," 
bears testimony to his misgivings. Here, after considering the ways in 
which current political exigencies threaten the pursuit of truth, he advo- 
cates the setting-up of a secular priesthood among the "intellectual, criti- 
cal, and constructive ‘learned’ class," that will, we might say, “tend "to 
function as “auxiliaries to political leadership” while being “kept com- 
pletely out of politics, and as free as possible from the spirit of competi- 
tive individual advancement in any form.” He bases this exhortation on 
the “paradox,” motivated in the essay, “that a non-practical, ‘pure sci- 
ence’ of society ....is a practical necessity." — 

Increasingly, we find the author’s concerns shifting into the field cov- 
ered by writers like Mannheim and Lasswell. We also note, as with so 
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many contemporary theorists of science, the formulation of science in 
such a way, with such ideals of formalistic rigor, that tributes to “art” 
are required to complete tbe picture of actuality. The "perfect world" of 
any abstract pattern, thoroughly pursued, must require a corrective defer- 
ence to the "perturbations" of actuality, and this corrective is usually 
supplied under some such heading as “art.” Is it not possible, however, 
that one should hesitate to introduce tributes to “art” without completing 
the circle by focusing explicit attention upon the processes of art? The en- 
croachment seems under way (via the sociological implications of ''ap- 
plied" art, the rhetoric of propaganda, advertising, and news control, 
though the depths of conviction are seldom touched in such rhetoric). 
“The ultimate motives or interests," we are told by the present author, 
“must be referred to by such terms as exploration, problem-solving, fel- 
lowship, power, beauty, rightness, etc., which are not descriptive in an 
objective sense." One may or may not believe that such terms are best 
given content by reference to specific works of art, as the concentration 
points of human strategies. But even if one does not so believe, we may 
contend that generous references to “art” are not complete until the field 
of art has been integrally introduced into the discussion, and its value in 
supplying "leads" either systematically utilized or denied. 


KENNETH BURKE 
Andover, New Jersey 


Co-operation and Competition among Primitive Peoples. Edited by Mar- 
“GARET MEAD., New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937. 

Pp. xiit+ 53r. $4.00. 

This book is *an attempt to describe a piece of research which has just 
begun; a stage in thinking which is tentative, experimental, inconclusive, 
but which is hopefully pointed in a direction which will make better 
thinking possible." These introductory remarks of the author and editor 
adequately express the position of this study in a new field of interest. In 
her attempt to interpret personality against its cultural background and 
to compare attitudes along the lines of different cultures, the author moves 
in a territory which, as yet, has not found its place on the map of the so- 
cial sciences. This type of investigation is novel as a comparative study 
with its major emphasis on the differential aspects of culture. 

Dr. Mead's book is the result of research undertaken at the request of 
the Social Science Research Council and represents the co-operative ef- 
forts of Dr. Mead and a number of associates. The inquiry is based on the 
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account of thirteen primitive cultures (the Arapesh, the Eskimo of Green- 
land, the Ojibwa of Canada, the Bachiga, Bathonga, Ifugao, Kwakiutl, 
Iroquois, Zuni, Dakota, Manus, Samoa, and Maori). These descriptions, 
although limited in scope and purpose, make good reading and might in 
themselves serve as an introduction to cultural anthropology. The last 
fifty pages contain Margaret Mead’s summary interpretations to which . 
the descriptive parts of the book point. 

There are two ways of arriving at sociological generalizations of com- 
parative value. The first is of a monographic character, its underlying 
principle being such that if you analyze a particular aspect of one culture 
thoroughly and in elementary terms of comparative validity you arrive at 
conclusions which furnish a key to the interpretation of the same aspect of 
other cultures. Thus any descriptive account will yield comparative re- 
sults if the analysis is complete and elementary enough. The second is a 
quest of significant correlations and proceeds from a multitude of instances 
with the aim of detecting constant or recurrent combinations of elements. 
In such a procedure the comparative value of generalizations depends 
upon the number of samples. This method was usefully applied earlier by 
E. Grosse in his book on the primitive family and primitive economics, 
and more recently by Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg in their study on 
primitive institutions, characteristically subtitled “a study in correla- 
tion." 

Though scientifically legitimate, and in fact successfully handled by the 
author, this method is not the most promising in a study of such an intri- 
cate subject as is the cultural patterns of personality. This is so not merely 
because the purpose of this method is to correlate rather than to account 
for facts but, above all, because in the formation of typical attitudes more 
than the primary milieu and education are involved, namely, the whole set 
of interdependent institutions. The same cultural mechanism which grati- 
fies needs and provides the necessary means for its perpetuation also cre- 
ates aspirations, defines values, and differentiates that primary environ- 
ment in which the foundations of the desired or inevitable types of per- 
sonality are laid. In other words, competitive or co-operative attitudes, 
overemphasis on prestige or property, and the belief in a “prestabilized 
harmony,” or in creative initiative, develop in the same process in which 
man provides for his defense against his hostile neighbors, clears the 
ground and plants, prevents, or composes internal conflicts, and defines 
the future place of his offspring. (As a matter of fact, this is also the ex- 
pressed view of the author.) Thus it would be desirable to indicate not 
only how and through what educational process the Arapesh acquires his 
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indulgent, nonaggressive character but also what needs and situational 
functions call for such attitudes. 

Probably the greatest danger of the method of basing inferences upon 
the tabulation of concomitant instances is to attach functional character 
to an apparent correspondence. Thus the author suggests that co-opera- 
tive societies, such as the Zuni, Samoa, and Bathonga, ‘which did not 
permit the development of strong egos and aggressive tendencies, would 
also not have had the aggressive forces necessary to produce and utilize a 
surplus." It may be that nonaggressiveness and nonaccumulation of 
wealth go together in the great number of instances—their coincidence 
seems to be established in Margaret Mead’s examples—but both history 
and ethnology provide us with examples in sufficient number to show that 
accumulative tendencies do not necessarily require the driving force of 
collective or individual aggressiveness, and vice versa. 

The net balance of this original study is sufficiently positive to justify 
the methodological risks which the author assumed. Further research of 
this type should be encouraged. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 
London 


Life in a Haitian Valley. By MELVILLE J. Herskovits. New York and 
London: Alfred A. Knopf, 1937. Pp. xvi4-350. $4.00. 


Anyone who believes truth is stranger than fiction is likely to find this 
book disappointing. There has been so much written about Haiti and its 
people that it is strange but not true that a writer who confines himself to 
facts, even in a country that has so romantic a history as the so-called 
Magic Isle, is likely to seem dull, merely because what he writes is au- 
thentic. 

After all that has been written about the mysterious and savage rites 
of the voodoo cult, it is disillusioning to learn that there is no such thing 
as cannibalism in Haiti, and that voodoo dances are not a kind of witches’ 
sabbath, as the descriptions of those who have witnessed them would lead 
us to believe. 

On the other hand, students of human nature and society will welcome 
an authentic account of what a qualified student, familiar with the West 
African culture in the region from which most of the Haitian people come, 
was able to see and learn of this curious and interesting religious cult dur- 
ing a period of residence in a Haitian village in which he was able to ob- 
serve its form and its functioning in connection with the daily routine of 
village life. This seems, in fact, to be the intention of the author in giving 
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the title Life in a Haitian Village to what is in fact a systematic study of a 
local culture of which the voodoo is the focal point. It is precisely because 
he has been able to present voodoo at once in its historic background and 
in its local setting, that he has succeeded in making much that is esoteric 
and romantic in Haitian custom and belief intelligible and prosaic. We 
know now where the different elements in voodoo ritual came from and 
how its ceremonies function in the life of the Haitian peasant. 

What, then, is “voodoo”? The author's answer is that “voodoo” or 
vodun, as the natives pronounce it, is a “complex of African belief and rit- 
ual, governing in large measure the religious life of the Haitian peas- 
antry." In the historic valley of Miriblais, where the author lived, it often 
denoted a form of sacred dance, accompanied by spirit possession, or 
merely a kind of social dance like the Calenda, Martinique, and Zesse, 
which take place at public celebrations “when an occurrence of possession 
would be rare and in questionable taste." 

The details of the ritual connected with voodoo worship are elaborate 
and, as in other primitive religions, they tend to cover all the important 
aspects and crises of life. On the other hand, the voodoo dance, with the 
accompanying phenomenon of possession, is not unlike the religious exer- 
cises with which we are familiar in the United States at camp meetings 
and in religious revivals, where participants “get religion" in particularly 
vigorous fashion. 

The most interesting portion of the volume is, perhaps, that in which 
the author describes the various interesting ways in which Catholicism 
and voodoo, European and African religious practices, in spite of the fact 
that voodooism is not tolerated by the church and not practiced except 
clandestinelv by members of the educated classes, have become intimately 
associated and more or less blended in the religious ceremonials and beliefs 
of the Haitian peasant. 

The author concludes his survey of voodoo with some very interesting 
reflections upon what seems to be a matter of general observation, name- 
ly, the instability and restlessness of the Haitian peasant. This trait of the 
Haitian personality 1s a kind of malaise, which the author believes possibly 
underlies much of the economic instability of Haiti, and seems to have its 
origin “in a fundamental clash of custom within the culture." This clash 
of custom is connected with the fact that “the two ancestral elements in 
Haitian culture (the European and African) have never been completely 
merged" (p. 205). 

‘The author concludes his volume with the interesting suggestion that a 
more detailed study of this conflict in Haitian life might throw new light 
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on the race problem in the United States. This suggestion is based on the 
belief that the Negro in the United States has retained more of his African 
heritage than is popularly believed. But the amount of this African heri- 
tage must be very small, indeed. It is certainly true that the African in 
the United States has, for reasons that are obvious to those familiar with 
his history, retained less of his African heritage than is true of the Negro 
in any other part of the new world. My own conclusion is that all that 
the Negro in the United States has retained is his temperament. 


RoBERT E. PARK 
Unversity of Chicago 


Migrant Asia. By RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE. Introduction by CORRADO 
Grint. Roma: Tipografia Failli, 1936. Pp. xlv-- 310. 


Some years ago Lothrop Stoddard wrote a tendentious little volume en- 
titled The Rising Tide of Colour. The author apparently conceived his 
book as a kind of summons to Europe and the white race to defend its 
hegemony of the world against the aspirations of its colored peoples. 
Migrant Asia, published some sixteen years later, is in some sense a sequel 
and a reply to that earlier volume. It is, as a matter of fact, a survey of 
the recent mass migrations of the peoples of India and China beyond the 
limits of their ancient habitats, and an account of their efforts to find a 
place in the more spacious territories which, as the result of the expansion 
of Europe, have been brought within the limits of the rising world-econo- 
my. This survey of the facts is then the basis for an argument which seeks 
to justify, on economic rather than moral grounds, the right of the Asiatic 
peoples to settle and exploit the territories possessed but not fully occu- 
pied by European peoples. 

There is still a large part of the world, particularly in the tropics, which 
is not and, it seems, never can be “‘white man’s country.” From much of 
this territory and from this particular niche in world-economy, for which 
the Asiatic seems peculiarly fitted, the Chinese and the Indian people are 
now excluded. 

The volume concludes with an urgent and persuasive plea for the aboli- 
tion of all limitations on international migration and all restriction upon 
interracial competition, except such as might be introduced by an inter- 
national planning commission and in the interest of a world, rather than 
a national, economy. 

Professor Gini’s Introduction, “The Problem of the International Dis- 
tribution of Population and Raw Materials," supports the same thesis 
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with arguments more general and less obvious but based nonetheless on 
a consideration of the present world-wide economic disequilibrium. 

Professor Gini's Introduction 1s in Italian, but what seems to be an 
English translation has recently been published in the January number 
of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences. 

Migrant Asia is an important volume not merely from the significance 
of the facts which the author has assembled but even more because, with 
the Introduction which Professor Gini has contributed, the present study 
appears as a detail of a larger and more general problem which is just now 
emerging as a subject of international discussion. 


RosERT E. PARK 
University of Chicago 


Art and Prudence. By Mortimer J. ADLER. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1937. Pp. xiv4-686. $5.00. 


An adequate analytical review of this volume would require an amount 
of space out of all proportion to its significance. It would be necessary to 
give attention to the relation of art and morals with which the chapters 
purport to deal; to show the relation of the new mythology of neomysti- 
cism to religious orthodoxy and related matters; to inquire into the rela- 
tion of art to pornography, infantile sentimentalism, and other presum- 
ably degrading aspects of the Hollywood industry; to clarify and restate 
the metaphysical position occupied by the author, making explicit and in- 
telligible various matters of doctrine and dialectic. But space is valuable; 
the book is not. Only brief comment is in order here. 

The practical problem with which the volume is ostensibly concerned 
is that of the censorship of the motion pictures. There are three possibil- 
ities: they may be allowed entire freedom; they may be suppressed and 
eliminated; they may be in some degree and form regulated. The conclu- 
sion reached is that they should be regulated at the point where they are 
displayed rather than at the point where they are produced. This allows 
entire freedom to the artist at the same time that it provides protection 
for the prudent man. 

The author recognizes that this position is not new. The motion pic- 
ture, he argues, is simply a special case of the relation of art and morals, 
and all that may be said about the motion picture was said long before 
the motion picture was invented. The only thing new in the modern dis- 
cussion is scientific research, and science can add nothing in ideas or un- 
derstanding. The principles for the analysis existed before the pictures; 
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it is necessary only to utilize them to have complete understanding. He 
states: 

Yet everything that can be said clearly about motion pictures was said and 
well said before motion pictures existed or were discussed . . . . except scientific 
research which, of course, adds nothing in the way of insight, clarity and order. 
.... The general principles applicable to any instance of the problem of the 
arts in society were long ago discovered. The classics contain the tradition of 
European wisdom on this problem, as on every other... . the classics give 
those who will use them a perspective on present affairs, as well as a richness, 
simplicity and subtlety not found in thinking that is merely ad hoc... . . The 
classics are the remedy for the besetting ill of our times [Preface, pp. viii-ix]. 

The volume is diffuse and disordered. The major attention is given to 
an extended exposition of a specific metaphysical system—the author’s 
conception of Thomism. The position argued at great length is that 
Thomism is the only metaphysical system: that provides a theoretical 
basis for the solution of the conflict between art and morals. This major 
contention of the author 1s of course clearly mistaken. But he holds it 
with intense emotional certainty and expounds it with sectarian zeal. 
The defense of the untenable position is of course beset with difficulties 
and leads the author to somewhat amazing lengths. His whole metaphysi- 
cal structure rests upon the notion that there are self-evident proposi- 
tions that express immediate truths. What they are he does not explain or 
illustrate, and the objections to the notion of such propositions that have 
been advanced by the competent modern logicians he, for the most part, 
ignores. The doctrine as developed is a body of neomysticism, a type of 
mythology fundamentally at one with Bahaism, Theosophy, and other 
modern mystical cults. The discussion proceeds for the most part in a 
Scholastic vacuum; the logical structure at times at least reduces to pure 
verbalism. The somewhat truculent tone and occasional intense irrita- 
tion leads one to suspect the author of being at times half aware of the 
hollowness of his position. 

The matter of most interest to the sociologists appears in Part II, par- 
ticularly chapters x and xi, where the author attempts to deal concretely 
and realistically with the Payne studies on the influence of the motion 
pictures. It will be recalled that a series of sociological and psychological 
investigations, fnanced by the Payne Fund and directed by Dr. W. W. 
Charters, was published in 1933. It will also be recalled that these studies, 
tentative in character and largely negative in findings, were popularized 
and sensationalized by Mr. Forman who stated: 

As a result of their reading of Crime, Law and Social Science [a scholastic 
attack on social science by Jerome Michael and Mortimer J. Adler], rep- 
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resentatives of the motion picture producers asked me to review for them the 
recent empirical investigations specifically concerned with the influence of 
motion pictures on human behavior. . . . . [Preface, p. ix]. 
Whether the author was chosen for this task because, as he specifically 
points out, his position was known in advance and his findings could be 
foreseen or whether the findings bore some causal relation to the interests 
of the investigator’s employees does not appear in the record. In any case, 
the report here set.out at length is a viciously hostile review of the studies 
and a series of gratuitously ill-mannered personal attacks upon various of 
the authors. The discourteous and insulting references make one suspi- 
cious of the author’s impartiality and objectivity; the report does not read 
like a disinterested inquiry. One suspects that some personal animus de- 
termines certain of the author’s perceptions and judgments. Moreover, 
the analysis is materially weakened by the author’s imperfect competence 
in the particular field: he seems not to understand in any adequate way 
either the spirit or the method of scientific research. He is impatient of 
the meaner things; he chafes to rise to the pure atmosphere of speculative 
perfection. 

The book contains some good passages, but as a whole it lacks coher- 
ence and logical structure. Such unity as it has, comes from the author's 
determination to find all wisdom in Aristotle when corrected by Aquinas 


and the papal encyclicals. 
E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Fundamental Principles of the Sociology of Law. By EUGEN ESRLICH. 
Translated by WALTER L. Morr. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1936. Pp. 541. $5.00. 


Eugen Ehrlich's Grundlegung der Soziologie des Rechtes appeared in the 
first German edition in 1913; in the second, unaltered, in 1929. The book 
did not produce a great stir in German legal science when it appeared. It 
was practically unknown and hardly mentioned in the lectures of univer- - 
sity professors and their textbooks, but became the subject matter of dis- 
cussion only after the war. This fact is significant in itself. Before the 
war legal science consisted entirely of legal history and dogmatic juris- 
prudence with just a bit of philosophy of law, mainly of neo-Kantian ori- 
gin (Stammler). It is characteristic that none of the important contribu- 

tions to the German sociology of law was made by German lawyers with 
the exception of Max Weber's Rechissoziologie. All important contribu- 
tions derive from Austrian lawyers. The answer to why it has been so at 
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once leads into the core of the problem of legal sociology. Legal history 
and dogmatic jurisprudence had but one function: to justify the existing 
order of society and to legitimize the coercive power of the state. Dog- 
matic jurisprudence considered law merely as a command of the sovereign. 
Questions as to how these commands came into being, which function they 
fulfilled in society, and whether they were good or bad were outside the 
domain of dogmatic jurisprudence. Legal history, on the other hand, 
showed that the legal system as interpreted by dogmatic jurisprudence 
was the result of an organic development and, therefore, good. The dif- 
ference between Savigny (of the historic school) and the school of legal 
positivism with regard to the theories of the sources of law was not at all 
so deep asit was commonly supposed to be. 

The stability of the pre-war German regime—the hold which it had 
over the faculties of law as the main reservoirs for the training of its offi- 
cials—prevented any criticism, any fundamental doctrinal difference from 
arising inside the faculties of law. The opponents of the prevalent Ger- 
man doctrine were all Austrians whose country was even before the war 
in a process of national and social disintegration. The three important 
legal sociologists Austria has produced are Eugen Ehrlich of the Univer- 
sity of Czernowitz, Anton Menger of the University of Vienna (Neue 
Staatslehre and Das buergerliche Recht und die besitzlosen Volksklassen), 
and above all Karl Renner (Die Rechtsinstitule des Privatrechts und thre 
soztale Funktion). The first edition of Renner’s book was published under 
the pseudonym of Joseph Karner as early as 19xo and is even today the 
most decisive contribution ever made to the science of the sociology of 
Jaw. 

Ehrlich's book belongs to a rather primitive type of the sociology of 
law, since it is on the whole a descriptive and not an analytical or even 
constructive book. As such, however, it has a great merit. He tries to 
show the limits which the power of the state encounters when enacting 
law. Against the Austinian theories of law he maintains that human life 
is ordered not only by the state but by organized society. He demon- 
strates in the period of state fetishism the significance of those rules which 
were created outside the domain of the state by organized society, such 
as family and associations of any kind. In observing the working of the 
social organizations and institutions he comes to the conclusion that the 
law of the state 1s very often not at all operative in society but often in 
open contradiction to law eracted by the state. By such presentation he 
destroys the dogma of the legal finality of law and paves the way for the 
theory of the free finding of law (Freie Rechtsschule). 
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Ehrlich distinguishes, therefore, between norms for decision to which 
alone he attributes normative character and that part of the legal system 
which is entirely of a factual nature. But since Ehrlich lacks a basic the- 
ory, heis unable to answer the question how these two different elements, 
facts and norms, can be united to form a methodologically closed system. 
Never has he proved that such division is possible. Indeed, even a system 
which is only factually obeyed must consist of norms, otherwise no deci- 
sion can be reached, no understanding in terms of legal theory appears 
possible. Consequently, Ehrlich is never capable of arriving at a defini- 
tion of the notion of law, a concept which he uses equally for norms (spe- 
cific legal phenomena) and mere facts. Law and extra legal elements are 
therefore confounded. 

It is the entire lack of a genuine legal theory (such as is to be found in 
Max Weber and Karl Renner's brilliant work) which, in spite of its merits, 
reduces the value of Ehrlich's contribution to the sociology of law. The 
translation of the work is admirable. The Preface of the translator con- 
tains a short biography and bibliography. 

FRANZ NEUMANN 
International Institule of Social Research 


New York 


Scientific Interests in the Old South. By Tuomas Cary JOHNSON, JR. New 

York: Appleton-Century Co., 1936. Pp. viit+217. $2.50. 

The abolitionist’s picture of the ante-bellum South is still surprisingly 
current. Uncle Tom is even yet the best known slave and Simon Legree is 
the only overseer who has come down by name to history. Slavery itself 
is usually pictured as these fanatics imagined it to be and slaveholders are 
still supposed generally to have been ignorant, undemocratic, and more or 
less cruel. Abolition propaganda was highly skilful; war required just such 
ideas of the South as it had conjured into being; victory placed the stamp 
of truth upon it. ‘The historian is only slowly clearing away the distortion. 

Among the false notions still widely held is that scientific interest was 
entirely lacking in the old South. Standard histories have long made the 
charge. The most recent textbook dealing with the section boldly as- 
serts that men of science were “suspected.” Ignorance and slavery went 
together. 

Professor Johnson has destroyed this old notion with a completeness 
which leaves no room for questioning. He has unearthed a mass of mate- 
rial which will astonish those who have accepted current opinions. He 
finds a keen interest in the colleges in chemistry, astronomy, geology, 
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botany, and other scientific offerings. Professors, apparatus, and even 
buildings were provided. The names of John P. Emmet, William B. 
Rogers, John Millington, Elisha Mitchell, William H. Ellet, and Gerard 
Troost are not dimmed by comparison with those on any other American 
college campus. Their classes were filled and student interest was not 
lacking if we may judge by the subjects chosen for orations and essays. 

Nor were the “sweet Southern girls" ignorant of science. Girls’ schools 
universally offered courses in the field. Magazines for women.carried 
articles on scientific subjects and assumed a general scientific knowledge 
on the part of their readers. A few southern women, such as Mrs. Char- 
lotte de Bernier Taylor, Mrs. Elizabeth Wirth, and Mrs. Francis B. Fogg, 
published scientific works of real merit. 

Nor was all scientific interest within the college walls. With monumen- 
tal patience southern audiences listened to lectures from wandering “pro- 
fessors" and paid their admission fees to local museums. Not a few col- 
lected botanical specimens, snakes, shells, and geological specimens and 
wrote articles on subjects of interest in their localities. The southern mag- 
azines and newspapers carried scientific articles and the traveler of scien- 
tific bent such as Buckingham or Lyell, found them interested and in- 
formed. 

Charleston, first in so many things which enrich life, boasted of a long 
list of scientific men of no mean ability. Stephen Elliot headed a group 
who were interested in botany and who, in 1813, founded the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of South Carolina to promote “mutual improve- 
ment in Science." A younger group, which included Michel, Ravenel, 
Porcher, McCrady, and Holmes, brought the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science io the city for its third annual meeting. They 
engaged Louis Agassiz to teach and lecture in the city and established 
what that learned gentleman pronounced the best museum in America. 

New Orleans was not far behind in her devotion to science and the 
names of Riddell and Dowler deserve mention in the records of the whole 
nation. 

In another locality, Edmund Ruffin learned more about soils and soil 
chemistry than any other American. In still another, Josiah Nott made 
fundamental contributions to ethnology and was the first in the world to 
declare that “both yellow fever and malaria may be transmitted by mos- 
quitoes." Professor Johnson himself has hardly appreciated the genius of 
this man. Nor should it be forgotten that Ephraim McDowell, John Au- 
dubon, and Sir William Dunbar did most of their work in the South. Cer- 
tainly the atmosphere was not unfriendly to scientific effort. 
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Professor Johnson's book is well written even though the necessity of 
mentioning many minor persons sometimes gives it the flavor of a cata- 
logue. He has missed a few men, especially in the medical field, who de- 
serve mention and he has sometimes made too much of rather small men 
and matters. But his book is one long needed and the tale he tells is a 


worthy one. ' 
AVERY CRAVEN 
University of Chicago 


The Evolution of Modern Psychology. By RICHARD MULLER-FREIENFELS. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935. Pp. xvi+513. $5.00. 


Most works on the history of psychology are usually in the form of a 
chronological exposition. They serve very well for reference use but are 
ordinarily incapable of giving the reader an integrated view of the texture 
of psychological interest and the growth of psychological thought. Dr. 
Muller-Freienfels has performed the rare feat of presenting an historical 
treatment of modern psychology that yields this integrated comprehen- 
sion. He achieves it by showing that psychologists have been inevitably 
preoccupied with the “soul.” This becomes the central concept in his 
discussion. 

The development of psychology has taken the form of successive trans- 
formations of the way in which the soul is conceived and investigated. 
This view is indicated by the general organization of the discussion. The 
‘first of the divisions bears the heading, “How Psychology Became Con- 
scious of Consciousness"; here the author considers the variety of ap- 
proaches to the study of sensations, Images, and their organization. In 
the second division he discusses the attempts which have been made to 
secure or to postulate the physiological concomitants of conscious be- 
havior. The third division, entitled, “The Psychology of Action and Con- 
duct," deals with the development of psychological research which tends 
to make movement, in place of consciousness, the essence of the “soul.” 
The fourth division, concerned with approaches such as those of phenome- 
nology, characterology, and William Stern's “personalism,” is entitled, 
“Psychology with Soul.” The fifth division, "The Psychology of the Un- 
conscious," covers the work primarily of the psychiatrists tending to re- 
veal the presence and significance of para-conscious phenomena. Finally, 
the one remaining historical development of outstanding significance is 
dealt with in the sixth division of this work under the title, “The Psychol- 
ogy of Superindividual Psychic Life.” Here, the author discusses the 
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work done primarily in the field of social psychology and sociology, point- 
ing to a collective psychic life which plays upon the individual soul. 

While terms such as the foregoing might easily lead one to impute to 
the author certain esoteric or mystical interests, the actual reading of the 
volume should convince the reader that they do become very helpful 
guiding concepts for the systematic presentation of psychological develop- 
ment. They have served the author exceedingly well in giving an inte- 
grated and well-balanced understanding of the trends of psychological 
growth. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Clinical Psychology: A Handbook of Children's Behavior Problems. By 
C. M. Lourri. New York: Harper & Bros. 1936. Pp. xx4-695. 
$3.50. 

A book written by a practicing clinical psychologist who makes no ex- 
travagant claims to possess all the formulas and secrets for solving be- 
havior problems is indeed refreshing to behold. Not that psychologists 
have been unduly guilty of making extravagant claims, but the field of 
behavior problems is such that practitioners are apt to overemphasize 
their particular grasp of personality problems and their techniques for 
dealing with them. 

Louttit's Clinical Psychology covers the range of insight which psy- 
chologists have into children's behavior problems and mental abnormal- 
ities. The book is well documented and includes many short illustrative 
cases. The etiology, diagnosis, and prevailing treatment methods are dis- 
cussed for each mental problem or group of behavior difficulties. The dis- 
cussion is very sensible, and the book as a whole is informing and readable. 

The methods of diagnosis rehearsed therein are for the most part im- 
plemented examinations: the use of the stadiometer, the hand dyna- 
mometer, the spirometer, the radiometer, and the various psychometric 
tests. Some attention Is given to the routine gathering of personal history 
and social background in a case. But one wonders why there is no discus- 
sion of case interviewing. For, after all, important, if not the most impor- 
tant, clues and insights for diagnosis and case study of the nonpathologi- 
cal behavior problems come from interview and life-history data. No 
form of clinical practice in the field of behavior problems could very well 
be called complete or thorough which excludes the interview material in 
favor of the data brought in by implemented examinations. 

The book can certainly be recommended to sociology students who are 
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taking courses in social pathology or are preparing themselves for making 
case studies. And it is my impression also that courses in applied or ab- 
normal psychology in academic colleges and in educational or child psy- 
chology in teachers’ colleges could well afford to use this book. 


WALTER C. RECKLESS 
Vanderbilt University 


Familie, Volk und Staat: Eine Einführung in die Gesellschaftslehre. By 
ALFRED VIERKANDT. Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 1936. Pp. viii-- 150. 
Paper, Rm. 3.40; cloth, Rm. 4.80. 

The full title given to this book by the author may be translated, ““Fam- 
ily, Folk and State in Their Social Life-Processes: An Introduction to 
Social Science." It is not, however, an “introduction” in the sense that is 
implied in the American usage of the terms, “Introduction to Sociology," 
"Introduction to Economics," etc. Rather, what Professor Vierkandt has 
attempted to supply in this little book is à body of prolegomena to the 
general science of sociology, or a prospectus to a third edition of his Ge- 
sellschaftslehre (1st ed., 1923; 2d ed., 1928), which, he indicates, he wou'd 
like to rewrite with a considerable change of emphasis. He now feels that 
a theory of social groups, such as is outlined in this book, should be the 
central feature of sociology. Social groups have their own attributes 
(Eigenleben, Angelegenheiten), which are distinct from those of their mem- 
bers; and in any case, to be a "member" (Glied) of a social group is some- 
thing more than to be an individual. Vierkandt's elaboration of this theme 
reminds one to some extent of the recently published volume of Professor 
Faris’ contributions, The Nature of Human Nature, but Vierkandt is un- 
willing to go as far with his group theory as Faris does; he finds the rela- 
tionships which constitute a group to be derived, on the one hand, from 
the innate impulses (Triebe) of individuals, and he emphasizes the ten- 
sions that exist between the impulses of the members and the order of life 
developed in the group. It is, in short, a carefully qualified theory of the 
social group that the author proposes for our consideration. Indeed, from 
his emphasis on leadership as a fundamental form of structure in social 
groups, one might derive the conjecture that Vierkandt's theory of the 
group has as its underlying motive the desire to supply a rationalization 
for the role played by a leader in contemporary German affairs. The sub- 
ject matter is handled dogmatically and even mystically in some passages. 
Nevertheless, the book is worth reading. It presents the ripe wisdom of 
one of the pioneers of German sociological thought. Dr. Vierkandt is now 
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about seventy years of age and is retired from his chair in the University 
of Berlin. He came into sociology by way of ethnology, achieving a transi- 
tion with his Stetigkeit im Kulturwandel (1908). He was influenced by 
Simmel and by the phenomenologists. His treatment of social groups in 
the present volume is, therefore, the product of a long process of develop- 


ment in his own thought 
Frovp N. HoUsE 
University of Virginia 


Griechische Soziologie. By ADOLE MENZEL. (Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Wien, Philosophische-historische Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, Band 
CCXVI, Abhandlung 1.) Vienna: Holder-Pichler-Tempsky, 1936. 
Pp. 199. Rm. Io. 


Dr. Menzel has canvassed rather thoroughly the works of ancient 
Greek writers that have been preserved to our time; and has brought to- 
gether material which he submits as evidence in support of the proposi- 
tion that scientific sociology did not begin at about the time of Auguste 
Comte, as has commonly been held, but was definitely begun by the 
Greeks. He makes out a fairly impressive case; however no intelligent stu- 
dent of the history of sociology contends that the science began all at 
once, with no antecedents, early in the nineteenth century. The practical 
question is, How much attention does the graduate student of sociology 
need to pay to the early antecedents of his subject in order to understand 
it asitistoday? Dr. Menzel’s exhibit of Greek beginnings in sociological 
thought will do little to change prevailing standards of instruction and 
study, but the facts he has established form an interesting contribution to 


the intellectual history of the Western world. 
Frovp N. House 
University of Virginia 


A Philosophy of Science. By Purre E1cHLer. New York: G. P. Putnam 

& Sons, 1936. Pp. 109. $1.50. 

The author states the aim of his work is to present a scheme which will 
correlate cosmic and biological phenomena so that the human body may 
be seen from new and unusual perspectives. This has led him to consider 
three aspects of his problem: the physical aspect, the biological aspect, 
and the psychological aspect. The discussion under each of these three di- 
visions will be found to be a rather peculiar mixture of unique terminol- 
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ogy, of heavily worded propositions, of shrewd and stimulating sugges- 
tions, of esoteric and abstruse discussions, and of recast scientific facts 
and principles. The result is to make the reading of this little volume al- 
ternately dull and fascinating, heavy and light, and mystifying and sug- 
gestive. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Psychology and Religious Origins. By THomas Hywxer Hucues. New 

York: Scribner's, 1937. Pp. 242. $2.25. 

This work deals with the findings of psychology on the origin and na- 
ture of religion and the rise of the ideas of God, worship, sacrifice, and 
immortality. It is religious psychology made safe for theological stu- 
dents. The author is sure that “the truth of psychology is as much God's 
truth as the truth of religion. In a sense all is revealed truth, a self-dis- 
closure of the mind of the eternal Spirit of the world." Religion is an ex- 
perience of man’s spirit in relation to God and is rooted in an element in- 
herent in human nature. From the earliest form to the latest it is based 
on the need of man and the appeal of God. The most adequate explana- 
tion of religious ideas is found in the view that “the human mind and the 
human spirit bear within themselves a certain kinship to the Divine Spir- 
it." Thus the ideas of God and of his nature arise. out of the secret and 
mysterious presence of God in the mind and spirit of man. The author is 
writing apologetics in the muddy, modernist manner. The findings of 
psychology are never frankly faced because the author retreats into a fog 
of obscurantism to shield religion from science as “an experience in which 
the deep in man goes out and meets the greater deep of the Spirit of the 
World." The author knows the psychologists well and uses them all to 
entrench his original theological presupposition. | l 


A. EUSTACE HAYDON 
University of Chicago 


The Second United Order among the Mormons. By EDWARD J. ALLEN. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 148. $2.25. 

This study is an account of an attempt by the Mormon pioneers to 
establish a collectivistic economic order in the West. The idealism of the 
Mormons visualized a societal order which would, through unselfish co- 
operation, assure employment and an adequate income for all. 
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Allen's contribution is his analysis of the situational factors responsible 
for the development of the Order in the Rocky Mountains under the di- 
rection of Brigham Young. His description of the plan in practice in sev- 
eral communities and of the fundamental weaknesses which appeared is 
substantiated by quotations from original sources. 

Much attention is given to the place of leadership in determining the 
success or failure of the Order in various communities. Little mention is 
made of religious solidarity which also played an important role in all ac- 
tivities sponsored by the church. 

Insufficient attention is given to the fact that the first colonization and 
settlement of the West by the Mormons was itself a co-operative move- 
ment. Such activities as building roads, irrigation ditches, and the Per- 
petual Emigration Fund were all co-operative. The patterns of co-opera- 
tion were already well established when the formal institutionalizing of 
the co-operative movement was attempted. 

A more serious defect is the limited scope of the study. The treatment 
of the isolated communities in the sparsely settled sections of southern 
Utah seems both accurate and complete. However, little attention is’ 
given to the co-operatives in the Salt Lake area and none whatever to any 
of the communities north of Brigham City, such as those in the Cache and 
Bear Lake valleys. As John Henry Evans shows in his book, Charles 
Coulson Rich, Pioneer Builder of the West (Macmillan, 1936), the co-opera- 
tives in Bear Lake Valley exhibited distinctive features not found in the 
organizations which are given the principal attention in Mr. Allen’s 
study. 


REUBEN L. HILL, Jr. 
University of Wisconsin 


Moslem Women Enter a New World. By Ruts Frances WOODSMALL. 
(“Publications of the American University of Beirut, Social Science 
Series,” No. 14.) New York: Round Table, Inc. 1936. Pp. 432. $3.00. 


The author, who has lived and traveled extensively in the Near East, 
summarizes in the Introduction the social transformation of the Near 
East by describing primarily the development of communication with the 
Western world and the increasing penetration of the Western economic 
and cultural influences which produced new situations requiring a re- 
definition of the position of women. In the following twenty-four chapters 
she examines the consequences of these changes with regard to the seclu- 
sion of women, marriage and family life, education, the economic role of 
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women, health standards, and the widening sphere of women's interests. 
The remaining three chapters discuss the pressure of change on Islam 
generally, ending with a conclusion comparing the new trends in the life of 
women in the East and in the West. 

Through the changes in the whole structure of social life of the Near 
East, the author shows, the old standards of Islam, which regulated con- 
stantly the status of women since the seventh century, have been chal- 
lenged by new movements which, although present in each Moslem 
country, do not follow everywhere the same philosophy. As against the 
efforts by those who are supported by imperialistic powers, by the native 
monarchies, and by the clericals to maintain the inviolable sacred laws of 
Islam regarding women, there is a moderate movement, represented by 
the more educated rich classes holding high prestige and position both 
among the native population and foreign powers, which tries to sanctify 
any proposed reform by a new interpretation of Mohammedan doctrine, 
arguing that every new thing is contained in the Koran and is not con- 
tradictory to the original intentions of the founder of religion. Contrary 
to this, there is a more radical view, supported and applied in a full degree 
in Turkey and in a lesser degree in Iran, by progressive liberals, that it is 
not necessary to justify reforms on a religious ground and which, conse- 
quently, rejects the authority of religion relative to problems of secular 
life. The author shows to what extent the salvation of womanhood has 
been achieved in each country under these different interpretations, and 
she finds very striking differences among them in this respect. These sug- 
gest to the reader what are the present-day forces hindering the progress 
of modern Moslem women. 

The book is rich in accurate material, showing remarkable sympathetic 
understanding and penetrating analysis. Undoubtedly not only the 
Western reader but also the Eastern reader will find here a clear and 
authentic picture of the modern Near East. 

Here again we meet the interesting question, which 1s seemingly 
inevitable for all Protestant missionaries studying the East, “as to 
whether the present spirit of religious liberalism in the Moslem world will 
mean the disintegration of Islam or the beginning of à new era of more 
vital faith" (p. 408). The author is inclined to think that there is likeli- 
hood that the people of the Near East will realize a Moslem reformation 
and thus maintain the spiritual values of religion. This, however, is not 
based on evidence regarding present political and economic forces, nor 
does it refer to the process of élite formation or to the extent to which the 
intrinsic nature of Mohammedan principles permit and promise a future 
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religious reformation. Rather it is based upon the statements of a few 
persons educated in the missionary institutions—institutions which char- 


acteristically propagate this very viewpoint. 
NIYAZI BERKES 


Chicago, Illinois 


Le Prolétariat industriel (“The Industrial Proletariat”). By Gorrz 
Briers. Translated by Yves Simon. Preface by JACQUES MARITAIN. 
Paris: Desclée de Brouwer et Cie (La Lumiére ouvriére), 1936. Pp- 
xii--302. Fr. 1o. 

Professor Briefs, for many years connected with the T'echnische Hoch- 
schule at Berlin,is at present Visiting Professor at the Catholic University 
of America. He is primarilv a student of the institutions of modern capi- 
talism. It is as such that he writes this little book on the proletariat. 

The proletariat is defined as that group which is not only free to dispose 
of its services as laborers but must do so tolive. He gives Marx full credit 
(along with Stein) for callinz attention to the importance of this group and 
to its essential relationship to the capitalistic system. He departs from 
Marx when it comes to dealing with the proletariat as a moral and politi- 
calgroup. Briefs does not believe that Marxian socialism arises as a spon- 
taneous and necessary reaction wherever there develops a proletarian 
group. He believes that the origins and history of a particular group may 
make them responsive to other appeals as well. In short, his conception of 
history is realistic and cultural, not doctrinaire. 

In dealing with the various theories of the proletariat and its future 
fate, he likewise rejects doctrinaire conceptions and predictions. He sug- 
gests that the industrialization of Asia, technical developments, and 
movements of populations may have a great deal to do with the fate of the 
European workers of the next generation. 

It is disappointing to find in his book no discussion of the fascistic and 
national-socialist conceptior of the proletariat. That lack is perhaps due 
to the fact that the German text, from which this was translated, ap- 
peared in 1926 in Volume IX of Max Weber's Grundriss der Sozialükono- 
mik. A forthcoming American edition will, I understand, be thoroughly 
revised. 

Professor Briefs has succeeded in combining scholarly work and read- 
able style unusually well. His book will be of great use to students of the 
sociology of the proletariat. 


McGill University 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
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T he Role of the Bar in Electing the Bench in Chicago. By EpwaAnD M. MAR- 
TIN. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xxli+ 385. $5.00. 
For many years the Chicago Bar Association has passed public judg- 

ment upon candidates for judgeships in Chicago and Cook County. This 

book attempts to evaluate these judgements and to measure their influ- 
ence upon judicial nominations and elections. 

The influence has not been great. The Association members are per- 
haps more prosperous and capable than the lawyers who are not members. 
Why, then, are its efforts so ineffective? The answer is to be found in the 

‘subjection of judges to the political machines which elect them. These 
machines allow the judges a little in the way of dignity, so long as dignity 
does not interfere with politics. If the university district and the more 


comfortable suburbs are inclined to follow the recommendations of the ` 


Bar while the poorer sections follow the ward committeemen, that is but 
another corroboration of the saying that the independent voter is the man 
with grass on his lawn. 

The movement for election of judges by popular vote was part of the 
great democratic crusade. It swept all but three states. The most inter- 
esting suggestion made by the author with reference to remedying the 
situation created by that popular elective system is that it, too, can be 
done only by a crusade. As he further suggests, but not so strongly as he 
might have done, professional associations are not inclined to undertake 
crusades when the interests of the profession itself are not at stake. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
McGill University 


Social Determinants in Juvenile Delinquency. By T. EARL SULLENGER. 

New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1936. Pp. ix+412. $3.50. 

This is a textbook within which facts, opinions, beliefs, and hopes re- 
garding the causes and treatment of juvenile delinquency are presented for 
use in classes in criminology and social problems. Professor Sullenger has 
presented delinquency as a product of social determinism, emphasizing the 
importance of the family, the playgroup, and the community, after which 
he has followed tradition by presenting the juvenile court, probation, 
supervised recreation, boys’ clubs, and the like as the successful methods 
of treatment and prevention. He has supported his position on these 
questions by quoting widely and extensively from persons who speak with 
the voice of authority on problems of child welfare. While there may be 
advantages in presenting a unified point of view without introducing 


E 
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others that are in conflict with it, it is perhaps unfortunate that a student 
could study this textbook without discovering that there are wide differ- 
ences of opinion on the question of the causes of delinquency, and that 
many of the sweeping generalizations presented without qualification rela- 
tive to the successful treatment of delinquents cannot be sustained by ob- 
jective evidence. 

It is from the point of view of its logic, however, that this volume is 
most open to criticism. It is the opinion of the reviewer that the causes 


and the treatment of juvenile delinquency here presented are not func- _ 


tionally related to one another. If one accepts the determinants or causes 
of delinquency, one cannot logically accept the treatment, and if one ac- 


` cepts the statements about successful treatment, one cannot whole- 


heartedly accept the determinants. More concretely, if one accepts the 
author's point of view, namely, that “juvenile delinquency is due almost 
invariably to some phase oi adult insufficiency, growing out of human re- 
lations in the primary groups—the family, the playgroup, the neighbor- 
hood or the community—and the larger realms of social control," it does 
not seem logical to assume that formal probation, more supervised recrea- 
tion, boys' clubs, or other alleged prophylactics will solve the problem of 
prevention and treatment since these methods do not change the family, 
the community, and most of the other conditions which are assumed to 
be causal. Only in the relationship between the playgroup and recreation 
is it clearly evident that the treatment is functionally directed at the de- 
terminant. 

Since there is no evidence other than testimonials to support the notion 
that these methods of treatment have been successful, it would have been 
more logical, in the reviewer's opinion, for the author to have accepted the 
implications of his own point of view and statement of causes whole- 
heartedly and to have arrived at the opposite conclusion with reference to 
treatment. This would have meant that, instead of presenting probation, 
recreation, boys’ clubs, etc., as the hope of the future, he would have con- 
cluded that since these methods have not been proved to be successful in 
the past, and since they do not materially affect family disorganization, 
community disorganization, inadequate schools, poverty, child labor, 
mobility, and other conditions discussed as determinants, they probably 
will not be successful in the future. 

The value of this textbook is enhanced by an extensive bibliography 
at the end of each chapter and seven interesting appendixes. 

Henry D. McKay 
Chicago 
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SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE FUTURE 


WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 


ABSTRACT 


The probable influence, during the next twenty-five years, of the new inventions in 
the many fields of technology and applied science on the state, economic organization, 
rural life, communities, schools, church, recreational activities, and the family is out- 
lined. The results show that the structure of social institutions is modified greatly by 
mechanical invention and applied science because of the variability of this influence, 
as compared with other factors. 


Social institutions are becoming increasingly the object of study 
by sociologists. Their study, when carried beyond the descriptive 
stage, has been largely in terms of social psychology, to the neglect 
of, perhaps, a very important nonpsychological factor—inventions. 
Indeed, mechanical inventions and scientific discoveries are one of 
the greatest sources of change in social institutions. For instance, 
the revolution that has been taking place in one social institution, 
the family, for approximately a century, has been due in large part 
to mechanical inventions using steam and to contraceptives, the 
latter a not very technical but a highly important invention. It 
would be difficult to pick out other factors modifying the family 
organization ranking in importance with these. So, also, the state 
in its present nationalistic stage has been shaped in large part by 
such inventions as gunpowder, the printing press, hard-surfaced 
roadways and the vehicles used on them, and inventions affecting 
the transmission of sound. The “group,” which has been the central 
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objective of sociological inquiry, takes varying forms, depending 
upon inventions. For instance, the aggregation of population in the 
hunting culture was transformed by the agricultural inventions, and 
today that marvelous grouping which we call a city is the result of 
the transportation inventions and stationary machines using non- 
animal sources of power. Customs are likewise altered by invention. 
The large hat worn by women a generation ago was probably re- 
duced in size because of the automobile. The elevator and streetcar 
are influencing manners toward women, though such customs may 
be readily affected by other causes. 


I 


One reason why mechanical invention 1s so important a force 
today in shaping social institutions is its high degree of variability. 
A factor which does not vary may be essential to the existence of a 
phenomenon, but it is not a cause of a change in that phenomenon. 
The tremendous variation in téchnology is suggested by the be- 
wildering variety of inventions now occurring in electricity, chemical 
engineering, lighting, heating, transmission of sound and vision, 
tool-making, agriculture, and transportation. Furthermore, these 
inventions come with very great rapidity. In the United States there 
are some fifty thousand patents a year, whereas social inventions 
which are independent of mechanical inventions are probably rela- 
tively few as compared to the mechanical inventions and discoveries 
in applied science. Such was not always the case. In preliterate cul- 
tures mechanical inventions occurred infrequently, hence one does 
not expect to find in anthropological writings much discovery of 
mechanical inventions as a modifier of social institutions. But today 
the situation is quite different, for the exponential nature of the 
growth of technology is readily seen. 

The role of technology is much more appreciated by economists 
than by sociologists, partly because the sociologists have been con- 
cerned with motives, human nature, biology, and ethical considera- 
tions; whereas mechanical inventions are materialistic and hence 
seem to belong to another world of discourse than do most of the 
customary sociological approaches centering around personality and 
psychological behavior. But the mechanical nature of inventions in 
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no way precludes their great importance in causing changes in the 
social institutions. 

Another reason for the lack of attention to inventions in sociology 
is the difficulty of treating their influence scientifically. A descrip- 
tive account of the relative importance of the different inventions in 
modifying social institutions of the past could not be undertaken 
with a high degree of accuracy because indices of measurement are 
lacking and because it is difficult to untangle the influences of the 
many different inventions. It should be remembered, though, that 
the course of development in any social science is not wholly directed 
by scientific interests and possibilities as they evolve in pure science. 
The history of social science shows the influence of practical con- 
siderations in shaping the development of a science. The theorist 
and system-builder are often not appreciative enough of the power 
of practical demands in shaping social science. 

Such considerations today are forcing sociologists to study the 
role of inventions in the evolution of social institutions. From the 
fields of education and national planning come the demand for such 
research. Regarding the former, the average youth in school has an 
expectancy In life of about fifty years. These fifty years will be dif- 
ferent from those of the past because he will live in a world of great 
social change. Where history does not repeat itself what he may 
learn of guidance from the past is limited. What he really needs is 
some delineation of the social world in which he is likely to spend his 
future. In national planning, also, it is becoming apparent that plan- 
ning is not merely a matter of will-power and concerted action. 
Planning is most successful when planners try first to forecast the 
probable course of events, and it is only after such a description has 
been made that they should allow entrance of their wishes and wills 
in determining how far the course of events may be bent in the direc- 
tions in which they would have them go. Education and planning, 
,then, both have a great stake in the future. Studies of social change 
indicate the overwhelming importance of technology and applied 
sciences as a cause of social change, hence the very great practical 
importance of studying how mechanical invention and applied 
sciences influence social institutions. 

Granting, then, the significance of practical issues in shaping 
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social science, and admitting the importance of the study of the 
future of technology, it is pertinent to inquire whether any success 
can be obtained in tracing out the future influences of inventions on 
our social institutions. At first glance the task seems foolhardy; and 
unless a scientist was spurred on by interests for practical better- 
ment he would probably not choose to deal with this subject. It is 
admitted at once that, in the present state of our information, 
scientific prediction of the future is extremely difficult and very rare, 
but some approximations can undoubtedly be made, with, of course, 
errors of varying size. The method of undertaking such an investi- 
gation at this point calls for some consideration. 

In the first place, it is possible to do something toward predicting 
inventions themselves, uncertain as they appear to be. This is pos- 
sible because inventions are not born instantaneously and fully de- 
veloped. Inventions really are processes which go through some- 
thing like the following stages. The idea, vague at first, is conceived. 
Reflection gives it shape, which eventually takes the form of a plan 
described, drawn, or put in a three-dimensional model. Later this 
model is developed into some kind of usable shape. When it is put 
to a test many improvements are noted and incorporated. A long 
development then takes place, designed to make the instrument 
simple, durable, and workable by those who purchase it. After it is 
put on the market a significant invention may be modified several 
hundred times before there comes to be any wide sale—and, of 
course, the social effects are not felt until it has been put to con- 
siderable use. The time interval of such a process is measured gen- 
erally in decades. The difficulty about forecasting inventions from 
such a process is the high death-rate of inventions. It is not easy to 
say which invention will come through. The actual inventions due 
for success can be singled out more easily than the time of their suc- 
cess can be designated. The chances of prediction become progres- 
sively better the farther along the evolution. 

In the next place, it is possible to do something about estimating 
the social influences of inventions. It is generally fairly easy to pre- 
dict the immediate and direct uses to which an invention will be put. 
Thus, the radio will distribute music and information, but there are 
two other groups of effects not so easily foreseen. One is the im- 
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mediate effect not planned by the inventor—thus Edison designed 
the phonograph for recording conversation but thought it had little 
use as a musical instrument. Similarly, the effect of the automobile 
in developing suburbs was not anticipated. The other effects of in- 
ventions that are not easily detected are the derivative effects. Thus 
the influence of contraceptives is, first, to reduce the birth-rate; 
which, second, lessens the proportion of children in the population; 
which, third, increases the proportion of old people; which, fourth, 
leads to a large number of old couples without children, who in 
former times were an important insurance for elders; and which, 
fifth, promotes old age insurance by the state, a derivative effect not 
readily foreseen. It is very clear that the attempt to anticipate un- 
planned and derivative effects is somewhat hazardous, but it is also 
clear that more reflection and investigation will give progressively 
better approximations. 

The tendency of the social influence of an invention is sometimes 
easily singled out, but itis not easy to say whether this tendency will 
be significant or negligible. Thus, the effect of the trailer is clearly to 
create movable homes for families. But will there be, in a quarter of 
a century from now, more than 50 per cent of American families 
living in such movable homes, as one responsible forecaster has esti- 
mated? Or will the trailer be restricted to use of migratory labor and 
to vacationists? It is one thing to note a tendency and another to 
measure it. 

Furthermore, a tendency may be noted, yet in actuality its in- 
fluence may be negated by an opposing tendency of another factor 
in another direction. Thus the mechanical stoker, operating auto- 
matically and saving coal, will tend to make the single-family dwell- 
ing more simply run and less costly, and hence the effect will be to 
decrease the proportion of multifamily dwellings. But other factors 
may increase the trend toward apartments, such as land costs and 
the addition of play space for children. Any such development is also 
affected by what will happen to the prefabricated house. 

Despite these methodological difficulties, familiarity with the field 
gives some confidence in approximations, as is always the case in the 
arts not yet reduced to measurement. 
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II 


Most of the inventions that will influence Ámerican social institu- 
tions during the next generation are in existence now, and many of 
them are already used to a considerable extent. It is possible to 
select out of the vast number of inventions a list of those which 
appear to be most influential, and itis also possible to state what will 
be the nature of their influences on different social institutions. This 
it is proposed to do in the remaining paragraphs. This procedure will 
~ not yield a full and rounded forecast of future trends in our social 
institutions, because the influences of social inventions will be 
omitted and some of the distantly removed derivative effects of 
earlier inventions will not be noted. Nor will the list of inventions be 
complete. Where several inventions exert an influence in the same 
direction, and where all of them seem powerful, the institution is 
likely to be modified in that direction—though, of course, there are 
possibilities of counteracting influences. This procedure will deline- 
ate à number of the major forces operating to change our social 
organization, and may give something of a blurred picture of its 
future form. An attempt is thus made to show how the structures 
of American social institutions are changing under the impact of 
invention and to outline what forms the structures will assume. 

Government.—Government in the United States will probably tend 
toward a greater centralization because of the airplane, the bus, the 
truck, the Diesel engine, the radio, the telephone, and the various 
uses to which the wire and wireless may be placed. These same in- 
ventions operate to influence industries to spread across state lines, 
and in general make the political boundary line of a state less in con- 
formity with the economic boundary and hence of less significance.! 
The issue of state rights is given a new setting. The centralizing 
tendency of govenment seems to be world-wide, wherever modern 
transportation and communication exist. These inventions are so 
powerful as to render the county ineffective in most states as a unit 
of government in a good many of its functions, especially those pro- 
viding the social services. Most of the counties were laid out in the 
days of the horse and buggy, but now it is possible for a man to travel 


* This social effect of these transportation inventions may be expected in the course 
of time to influence the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
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from his home to the capital of his state in an automobile about as 
quickly as he could go from his farm to the county seat in a buck- 
board on the bad roads of the earlier time. Thus the transportation 
inventions are breaking down local government. These same tech- 
nological developments may be expected to extend the boundaries of 
municipal governments to take in much larger areas, now located in 
what is known as-the metropolitan area, and to lead to the consoli- 
dation of the hundreds of local governments in the metropolitan area. 

One of the major functions of government has been the main- 
tenance of order. The transportation inventions have made the po- 
licing of some of the more serious crimes a national matter. The 
tendency would seem, therefore, for this function to shift, like many 
others, toward the federal government from the local governments. 

War has always been a major factor in developing the state. 
Indeed, many writers give war the credit for the origin of the state. 
It is truly one of its most important functions under present condi- 
tions. The airplane, carrying bombs or explosive materials, poison 
gases, or inflammatory substances, is expected to precipitate the 
civilian population into war with a completeness never known before. 
The airplane may take rank with gunpowder, battleships, and horses 
as revolutionizers of warfare. It is essentially a weapon of offense, 
against which there has as yet been developed no adequate means of 
defense. Attempts at defense may lead to special protection, not 
only for the home but also for various utilities necessary for the life 
of cities. The influence of the airplane, the fast boat, the radio, and 
television tends to bring nations into closer contacts, and these con- 
tacts may become sources of friction. In the past, inventions of this 
type extending the range of a people, such as the domesticated horse 
and the Viking boat, have probably had an effect of increasing war- 
like activities. It may be that these new inventions will have some- 
thing of this effect. 

New chemical inventions which create substances from home 
products formerly imported as basic raw materials—such as cotton, 
rubber, gasoline, nitrates, etc.—encourage high tariffs and foster 
nationalistic faiths and attitudes. Nationalism may also make use 
of the radio, television, and photography, as well as printing, as 
vehicles of propaganda. Propaganda is probably in its infancy; the 
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use of these instruments by governments and political parties for 
propaganda seems inevitable in some degree, and, if so used to a 
great extent, they, like the chemical inventions, may be expected to 
augment the nationalistic spirit. 

Industry.—The influence of inventions on industry is, in part, 
particularistic. That is, new industries will develop based on tele- 
vision, alloys, the photoelectric cell, plastics, prefabrication of dwell- 
ings, photography, air conditioning, talking books, trailers, artificial 
food products, steep-flight aircraft, soilless agriculture, and synthetic 
fibers, just as they have arisen on the telephone, automobile, mo- 
tion picture, and radio. These new industries will present a contin- 
uing field of new investment for profit, even though the market 
grows less rapidly for reasons of population change, and even though 
there are few new lands to discover and settle. More generally, auto- 
matic devices using «the electron tube, mechanisms responding to 
sound, and other automatic machines will take more jobs away from 
men. Lighting inventions are repeatedly though slowly turning 
night into day, thus making it easier for night shifts to operate, and 
such will be the case with bus and truck transportation as truly as it 
is on railroads and ships. 

The automobile truck will have an influence on the location of 
factories, especially those producing lighter goods. Just as railroads 
concentrated industries in the big cities almost beyond the point of 
economy, so the truck frees them from this restrictive influence. 
Hence, a tendency to relocate old industries needing new buildings 
and equipment or cheaper costs, and to place new industries in ad- 
vantageous conditions where land and labor are cheaper. 

Air-conditioning inventions direct, somewhat, the location of fac- 
tories into southern communities. The inventions of the 1920’s, per- 
fecting long-distance telephoning, may affect the distribution of in- 
dustries, particularly the physical separation of management from 
plants, thus extending to executives the advantages of remote con- 
trol. The distribution of manufactured products will be affected by 
paved highway, the coin-in-slot devices, and the trailer, which may 
have some use as a sales device in rural districts. 

Agriculture.—The mechanical cotton picker, the tractor, the corn 
harvester, the cultivater, and other types of power-driven machines 
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are doing for agriculture what steam did for the handicrafts. One 
immediate effect is to produce technological unemployment which 
will mean a surplus of farmers; and farming will have no such ex- 
pansion, as did urban industries, to absorb the unemployment. A 
much larger effect of the coming of power to agriculture is the greater 
commercialization of agriculture and the reduction of subsistence 
farming. These forces will mean either the creation of subsidiary 
marketing and credit institutions to suit agricultural conditions, or 
the modification of the urban types to make them more adaptable to 
agriculture. Other well-known effects of the industrial revolution, 
such as diversification and specialization, will similarly be accentu- 
ated, even to the creation of a rural proletariat. 

Forces of the industrial revolution have been supplemented by 
chemical engineering, which does its production not by the mechani- 
cal shaping of material products but by the creation of new ones 
without the use of much power. These inventions will give new uses 
for agricultural land in the creation of industrial products to be used 
in the chemical industry. The use of chemistry for the growing of 
plants is still in the experimental stage, but if the suspension of roots 
in liquid chemicals increases production, as experiments indicate, 
special foods may be grown in hothouses in urban locations, and thus 
some agriculture may be found in cities and factories. 

Communiles.—lhe communication and transportation inven- 
tions are making rural communities less self-contained and also less 
isolated. The effect of radio, automobile, airplane mail delivery, and 
wireless newspapers are influences toward rendering village dwellers 
less dependent on their immediate neighbors, and no doubt modify 
the neighborliness characteristic of these local groups and reduce the 
social pressure of “Main Street." These inventions, together with 
the motion picture and the printing inventions, plus steep-flight air- 
craft, tend to break down the isolation and the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of rural communities, fostering at the same time a stand- 
ardization and similarity in folkways throughout the region or the 
nation. The citizens of rural communities will thus adopt more of 
the folkways of city people. The distribution of communities is 
likely to be affected by the road-paving inventions, which should 
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bring them more within the orbit of the big city and distribute them 
along the highways. 

Schools.— Visual education should be furthered by color printing, 
the better adaptation of photography to printing, and by television, 
as well as the motion picture. The long-running phonograph and the 
radio, as well as the talking picture, may produce some technological 
unemployment among teachers and further standardize the content 
of instruction. Talking books may affect the libraries and reference 
reading. The airplane, the bus, and the streamline train should cen- 
tralize the specialized institutions of higher education, such as grad- 
uate:schools, special medical work, etc., and should lead to an in- 
crease in their size and a reduction in their number. The paved high- 
way means more opportunities for education above the elementary- 
school level for rural children. 

The church.—The tendency of the transportation and communica- 
tion inventions in modifving the organization of the church re- 
sembles the trend of their influences on the schools, but the recrea- 
tional inventions present a competition. 

Recreational organizations.—Flood lighting makes possible an in- 
creasingly large number of games that may be played at night, and 
" hence provides an immense opportunity for recreation for those 
whose hours of labor prevent their utilizing ordinary daylight. Tele- 
vision means an even more widespread opportunity for seeing motion 
pictures, as well as placing the theater in the homes. Television, like 
the motion picture, will tend to replace the all-round actor by type 
actors, very much as meckanization of manufacturing replaced the 
jack-of-all-trades by specialists. The redistribution of population in 
accordance with the previously mentioned inventions, together with 
the slowing-up of population growth, should lead to an increase of 
forests, hunting and fishing preserves, and park areas, which the 
trailer will make more accessible. 

: Family.—How steam has influenced the family in the past is a 
much-told story. Electricity makes power available in the home in a 
way that was not possible from a steam boiler. Will it bring back 
domestic production? Probably not, because of the economies of the 
mass production, but it will slow up the flight from the home of the 
laundry tub, the broom, the cooking-stove, etc. It has already trans- 
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ferred one industry from the factory to the home—namely, the man- 
ufacture of ice. Electricity will multiply the home conveniences, 
which now are measured in the thousands. Thus, successful compe- 
tition may arise for the away-from-the-home activities, such as win- 
dow-shopping, club life, motion pictures, etc. The home will not be- 
come, thén, merely a “parking place for the night," as it has been 
called. 

Especially notable will be the introduction of new types of recrea- 
tion in the home, such as those furnished by the radio and television. 
Inventions like those which record a telephone message may also 
leave a bulletin in the home. Indeed, it is possible to print a news- 
paper there by wireless. The talking-book may mean more family 
reading. 

Another invention affecting the home is the contraceptive— 
which, together with other inventions, is making what is known as a 
small-family system. The proportion of only children, oldest chil- 
dren, and youngest children in the population will be larger than was 
the case heretofore. The small number of children will tend to place 
them in more frequent association with adults, which tends to in- 
crease precocity, to condition their affections more strongly on few 
childhood associates, and to affect somewhat their tendency toward 
nervousness and their ability as mixers, although there may very 
well be other counteracting influences. The proportion of time spent 
by the mother caring for dependent children will be further reduced, 
and more opportunities will be furnished her for activities away from 
children. Divorces occur chiefly among childless families, and if 
there are more childless families because of contraceptives the 
tendency will be to increase the instability of the family. 

The transportation inventions tend to separate the husband and 
father from the home, by virtue of the location of his occupation and 
the increase of traveling occupations, as well as the location of homes 
in the suburbs. The inventions affecting the construction of houses 
will tend to make the houses more attractive as living places. The 
mechanical stoker may have some slight influence in diminishing the 
new construction of apartment houses, while the trailer will change 
the nature of the summer and winter vacation dwellings. 
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SEC E In 

It thus seems probable that profound changes in the structure of 
the state, industry, agriculture, schools, local communities, and the 
family are ahead because of the impact of science and invention. 


` - The foregoing forecast is surely an underestimate. Research? has 


shown that responsible prediction tends to err on the side of conserv- 
atism. So it would seem probable that American social institutions 
wil change more than has been indicated in the preceding para- 
graphs. 

Should the errors in the foregoing forecasts prove large and the 
omissions numerous, perhaps they may be compensated for by the 
service they may render to education and to planning. For it is high- 
ly important that teachers of youth turn their eyes toward the fu- 
ture, and that planners trust less on the infallibility of their power 
to build any society they want and first try more modestly to see 
what the social forces are likely to generate. At present we seem to 
be driving through life rather rapidly over rough, open country to- 
ward the fog and mist of the uncertain future, with our eyes focussed 
on whence we have come end not at all on where we are going. 
Fortunately, the great inertia of culture has saved us from a possible 
smashup, but the number of repairs and adjustments seem to be 
increasing. 


?* W. F. Ogburn, "Studies in the Prediction and Distortion of Reality," Socio] 
Forces, Vol. XIII, No. 2 (December, 1934). 
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ABSTRACT 

Caste, the rural community, and the joint family have contributed to social and 
cultural solidarity in India, where differences of race and culture were likely to provoke 
perpetual conflict. Although they make up an interwoven compact and solid structure 
they are plastic, bending to economic forces. Through the caste system the aboriginal 
tribes have been gradually absorbed into Hindu social organization. As peasants, 
artisans, and traders rise in the economic scale, they rise also in caste, not as individuals 
but as groups. Almost unceasing are the processes of differentiation and fusion of castes 
and subcastes, especially in the lower rungs of the Hindu social ladder. With the growth] , 
of cities and of industrial development caste has abandoned many of its restrictions and| f 
has demonstrated its adaptability to become the guild or trade-union in the new system 
of industry. 

The dominant feature of India’s social history is the incursion 
from age to age into a single enormous land of different races pos- 
sessing different standards of culture. The presence of different ra- 
cial elements and the disparity of stages of economic development 
among the various races and peoples gave an indelible impress upon 
the Indian social structure. The tribe, the caste, the village com- 
munity, and the joint family represented an effort to organize a 
workable social system based on the autonomy of each group, collec- 
tive discipline, and mutual tolerance. No doubt caste, the rural com- 
munity, and the joint family collectively played an important his- 
torical role as a great contribution to social and cultural stability in 
a country in which differences of race and standard of culture were 
likely to provoke perpetual social discord. These still secure to the 
individual members of each group the much-needed protection, and 
this explains why the social organization which imposes upon the 
individual fairly rigid rules of conduct in all phases of human rela- 
tions still dominates the life of the people." 

There are few countries, therefore, where there is so much of insti- 
tutional control over occupation and economic life. On the other 
hand, since culture and economic life are not static, a modus vivendi 
was established by which the tribe and the caste could not disregard 

*R. Mukerjee, Foundations of Indian Economics (London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1916), chap. iii. 
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the claims to culture and advancement, and by which the rural com- 
munity and the family must recognize the need of economic progress 
and individualism. Along with the rigidity of Indian social control, 
nothing is truer in India than the plasticity and responsiveness of 
these very institutions which control everyone's social, economic, 
and domestic life: 
v Tribes, castes, rural communities, and families, though making 
up an interwoven compact structure which is ancient and solid, are 
plastic, bending to economic forces.) The ever growing pressure of 
. newcomers, who occupied the more fertile and more salubrious lands, 
has no doubt driven back many primitive peoples to swamps, forests, 
and mountain fastnesses. Natural obstacles and malaria have here 
protected the latter from frequent disturbance, and this explains 
why the aborigines in some parts of India are still thriving. On the 
other hand, many aboriginal tribes who have advanced to a higher 
level of economic life have merged more or less rapidly in the Indian 
social organization/ Such for instance are the Bhumuj, Mahili, Kora, 
and Kurmi of Chota Nagpur; the Bhar, the Dom, and the Dosadh of 
the United Provinces and Bihar; the Koku in the Narboda Valley; 
* the Koli and Mahar of Bombay; the Bagdi, Bauri, Chandal, and 
Rajbanski-Kochh of Bengal; and in Madras, Mal and Thiyan. On 
the other hand, such depressed castes as the aboriginal Cheru of 
the United Provinces, the Koibarttas and Pods of Bengal, and the 
Pariah of the south retain traditions of a time when they ruled the 
land, possessed an independent organization of their own, and had 
not been relegate tő a low place in the Hindu social system.? 
Similarly, on the southwest coast of India, the Pulayas, Parayas, 
Kuravas, and Vetas were probably primitive tribes who have been 
made agrestic serfs/ As a matter of fact, in the whole of southern 
WY India the. depressed castes—which are generally derived from vari- 
ous classes.of cultivating serfs—are probably descended from the 
aboriginal tribes. In the Central Provinces the Gandas, Pankas, Ko- 
lis, Pradhans, Ojhas, Nararchis, and Paikra Kanwars, which are all 
primitive tribes, have all become Hindus both in religion and cus- 
toms and are included among the depressed — 


When the aboriginal tribes attain economic advasice they every- 


2 For the Pariahs see H. H. Risley, The People of India, pp. 74, 94, and 95. 
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where claim inclusion in the Hindu fold. It is the universal effort to 
secure social recognition through economic uplift, which we en- 
counter when a section of a gipsy and vagrant tribe, the members of 
which hunt animals, eat carrion and vermin, plant grass, live with 
their women in a sort of group marriage, and pilfer at every oppor=” .. 
tunity, gradually settle as menials in a village. Here they will still .. 





plant grass or learn a new craft like basket-making, but adopt Del 


scavenging as their main occupation. From a vagrant tribe: they 
would now become a caste, though occupying the lowest rung in the 
Hindu social ladder.” Gradually they resort to a yet higher occupa- . 
tion, such as tanning and leather-working or labor in the fields. Such | < 
occupations establish and maintain contacts with the vast mass of 
Hindu agriculturists, and profoundly influence their living and social 
standards. They modify their promiscuous habits, supersede moun- 
tain and forest spirits by Hindu gods and goddesses, and obtain a 
higher place in the Hindu social system.( Finally, when as agricul- 
tural serfs and laborers (or as artisans if they live cleanly) they give 
up keeping pigs and eating pork, adopt such customs as infant mar- 
riage, prohibition of widow remarriage, seclusion of women, as well 
as various commensal restrictions enforced by their panchayats, and 
supplant their aboriginal priests with Brahmins or semi-Brahmins, 
they rise correspondingly in the caste scale."Along with the adoption 
of a new and higher calling there accordingly may be and often is 
adoption of new social customs and religious practices and change of 
residence. Thus a variety of economic, social, and sometimes adven- 
titious circumstances breaks up tribes into endogamous subgroups. 
In the United Provinces it appears that, from being tribes, the Kor- 
was, Saheriyas, and Tharus are at present emerging as Hindu castes. 
Among the Saheriyas the work activities of the members of the tribe 
have changed win A angg circumstances and have crystallized 
out. 

Throughout India the economic history of depressed castes: an 
tribes thus often gives a clue to Indian social gradation. And We 
have also, among the recently settled and Hinduized tribes and © 
castes, division and subdivision into subcastes, due to the adoption | 
of different occupations and social practices by different social 
groups according to opportunities. The gipsy, thieving tribes often 
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find it easy to adopt some primitive crafts like brush-making, comb- 
making, tanning, leather-working, rope-making, basket-making, and 
weaving. These occupations, however low, inevitably give rise to 
separate castes, all marking an entry of the tribe into the pale of 
Hinduism. That the opportunities of permanent agriculture have 
not always been available for them (mainly due to the fear and 
repugnance that they engender among the higher castes) explains 
that India has today about four million persons who adopt crime as 
a hereditary calling (a challenge to the social order), and fifty to 
sixty millions of the depressed castes, a legacy of the high-caste 
Hindu’s crime of unapproachability.* v 

In northern India, on account of the heavy population pressure, 
such depressed castes as the Chamars, who represent 12 per cent of 
the total population in the United Provinces, can obtain only the 
worst and most distant plots and the worst wells, and must pay the 
heaviest rents and rates of interest. Their holdings are, as a rule, the 
smallest. They cannot even in the best years make ends meet by 
cultivation, and resort to keeping pigs and flaying dead carcasses, 
occupations which prevent their rise in the social scale. X 

In western India much of the social unrest among the depressed 
castes has also arisen because the lands set apart for the service of 
village menials, or their share of grain at each harvest, can no longer 
maintain the castes who have increased in numbers and cannot 
obtain employment. 

In a densely populated valley, subjected to a long series of immi- 
grations, it is naturally more difficult for the vagrant aboriginal 
tribes to adopt agriculture znd honest livelihood. Thus, the so-called 
criminal tribes and castes are mostly to be found in India in the out- 
skirts of prosperous valleys of which they were often the original 
owners and rulers. Where, however, they have sought refuge or have 
been driven into the jungles and foothills, economic adjustment has 
‘been easier and the tribes are vigorous and expansive, while they 
show no criminal habits at all. 

In the mountains and jungles of Cheta Nagpur, Assam, and the 
Central Provinces, for instance, such tribes and castes are hardly 


3 B.S. Haikerwal, Economic and Social Aspects of Crime in India (Foreword by the 
present writer), p. 14; also R. Mukerjee, Ground Work of Economics, pp. 28-29. 
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"depressed." Greater opportunities of economic life and tribalism 
have enabled them to resist the alien culture of the plains or to 
assimilate it without deterioration. 

(Economic facts and statistics all point to the gradual absorption 
of the aboriginal tribes into Hindu social organization. Nor is social 
assimilation through Hinduism confined to the aboriginal tribes. 
Many land-holding and military clans and tribes in northern and 
western India, such as the Gujars, Jats, Ahirs, and Meos of Rajpu- 
tana and the Punjab and the Marathas of Be Bombay, have become 
Hindu castes. The entry is often through intermixture with the 
Rajputs, and the establishment of claims of Rajput descent through 
myth or legend \the Bi \the Brahmans s helping them to invent their fictitious 
and Deco pedigree.) On the other hand, it is even probable 
that the Agnikula Rajputs, the Parmar, Chauhan, Padihar, and So- 
lanki, owe their origin to the raising of an indigenous Aryan tribe 
lower in scale? in occupation to the Kshtriya status by reason of its 
deeds in conquest and its militant organization. Both the Gujars 
and Jats were ancient Vaishya tribes who came into fitful promi- 
nence on the stage of India history, and these have claimed and ob- 
tained Rajput filiation.’ 

It is in this manner that tribal and caste sociojuridical govern- 
ment has mingled and has been assimilated to each other in India. 
tPhe semi-Hinduized aborigines were assigned a place as castes and 
tribes on the lower rungs of the Hindu social ladder, and their 
panchayats today are most irrepressible aboriginal institutions. Be- 
ginning with the original polity of the aboriginal folk, we find in 
great strength and cohesion among many of the Indian tribes and 
castes an elaborate village panchayat system, with its usual comple- 
ment of village officers based upon a federal union of villages under ' 
a subdivisional headman and council. The old tribal jurisdictions, 
as well as the central government of the chiefs in council, or local 
hereditary chiefs, or again a strong democratic organization of circles 
of village councils, still survive."The most vital of the aboriginal 
survivals, however, are: (1) the social control exercised by the stand- 
ing assemblies of the castes; (2) the local jurisdiction of the as- 

* Probably Vaishya. 

5 C. V. Vaidya, History of Medieval India. 
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semblies of groups of from five to a hundred villages; (3) the com- ` 
munal apportionment of revenue burdens and of political duties of 
all kinds according to the measure of rights in the tribal subdivisions; 
(4) the agrarian distribution under the scattered field system and 
the equalization of agricultural and grazing rights in the village 
communities; and (5) the organization of watch and ward as well as 
the allotment of lands for village officials, artisans, and employees.$ 

If the plasticity of Hinduism and caste organization could enable 
the primitive tribes to gain social admittance and recognition 
through an upward economic movement, caste itself, internally 
speaking, has not been slow to respond to uplift and occupational 
change. 

Indeed, caste is hardly the steel frame, inexorable and solid, as its 
semirigidity and isolation would lead one to expect Xf he formation 
of subcastes and the ease with which they are formed indicate the 
dynamic aspects of caste." In the immense array of the occupational 
groups which form the largest portion of Hindu castes we find that, 
when members of one caste take to the occupation of another, both 
communities occupy more or less the same social status and coalesce 
later in the same caste with the same social and religious observ- 
ances. Ás peasants, artisans, and traders rise in the economic scale, 
in every upward step there is a ramification of the caste into groups, 
marking the ascent of the social ladder. In some cases the adoption 
of a degrading occupation by certain families has spelt social disaster 
for that section, and, though still retaining the caste name, they are 
compelled to marry among themselves and thus form a subcaste. In 
other instances the converse is the case, and a group that abandons 
a disreputable occupation or commands social respect by the adop- 
tion of the customs (and restrictions) of higher castes itself attains 
in time to a higher social grade. Thus we find in Bombay the upper 
section of the Nadars looked down upon because they commenced 
making salt, as are also the Rangari—the dyeing division of the 
Shimpis—and the Haldi Malis, who prepare turmeric. On the other 
hand comes the shining example of the Chandlagar, Chitara, and 
Rasania, subcastes of the Mochis, who gave up leather work and 

6 R. Mukerjee, Democracies of the East, p. 9, also chap. xiii. 

? R. Mukerjee, Principles of Comparative Economics, II, 7-11. 
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took to making spangles, painting, and electroplating. As a result 
they are treated like’ reputable artisans and do not touch their 
brother Mochis. | 

Where modern conditions have rendered their employments un- 
profitable, enterprising individuals have drifted away from their 
parent castes to new trades or have taken to the land. In much the g 
same manner are formed the new castes—Kadia-kumbhars, Luhar- 
sutars, Sutar-luhars, and Kumbhar-sutarias in Baroda.’ In 1911 
the first-named group was still forming, with only forty-five persons. 
In 1931 the Kadia-kumbhars, who are potters, had taken to the more 
elaborate work of builders. The Sutar-luhars were similarly a new 
group, formed by fission in 1911. Although numbering only 72 then, 
they are now 2,040, and include among them also Luhars who had 
turned Sutars. We see, thus, two opposite processes coalescing for 
purposes of association. 

In the Punjab as well the Desi Kumbhars rarely engage in making 
earthen vessels; although this seems to have been the original trade 
of the tribe, they look down upon it and take it to only in extremity. 
They have a higher status than their fellows from Jodhpur, who still 
work in clay. Many of them who have no land of their own engage in 
agricultural labor rather than in potter’s work. Similarly the Sut- 
trars, who are most exclusively devoted to agriculture, look down 
upon the trade of the carpenter, which they follow only when in poor 
circumstances. They keep aloof from the Khati, or carpenter who 
works in wood. 

It is especially da tt many of the lower castes have 


taken to agriculture, despise their former occupation, and separate. L^ 


themselves from those who still follow it. On the other hand, tradi- 
tional agricultural castes split up into groups by abandoning field 
work as something below them and taking to other pursuits. From 
the recent caste history of Bengal may be adduced examples of the 
separation of the Mahishyas from the Jalia Kaibartas, of the Tilis 
from the Telis, and of the Rajbhangshis from the Koches and Pali- 
yas, with whom they have affinities V] The attempts of a group of 
Mahisyas to constitute a higher group called the *Devadas," and of 
one group of Shahas (until recently all regarded as of the same group 


8 Baroda Census Report, 1931, p. 410. ` 
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as the Sunris) to form a higher caste group under the distinctive ~ 
name “Sadhubaniks” are also instances to the point 
. Perhaps the most remarkable example of the upward economic 
movement and consequent social differentiation is to be seen among 
the workers in cloth and tanned leather, who rank higher than the 
makers of raw materials. All the tribes—the Chamar, Meghwal, 
Dhed, Tulaha, Paoli, Mochi—engaged in weaving coarse cloth and 
working in tanned leather in the Punjab were originally of the same 
race, or at all events closely connected, and perhaps of aboriginal 
descent. The Chamars are divided into several distinct sections 
which will not intermarry. The Chandor Chamars will not 
associate with the Jativa Chamars, who, they. say, work in 
leather made from camels’ and horses’ skins, which is an abomina- 
tion to the former. On the other hand the Marwari Chamars, settled 
at Delhi, who make trips in the Punjab in the cold weather selling 
leather ropes in the villages, refuse to have any connection with the 
local Chamars, who, they say, tan leather and eat the flesh of 
animals that have died; while they work only in leather already 
tanned. In the United Provinces those Chamars who have given up 
their former occupation of skinning dead animals now call them- 
selves “Jatavs” or even “Jatav Rajputs.” In other places they still 
call themselves Chamars, but call those who follow the traditional 
occupation *Pharraiya Chamars." Again, the Koris, who have given 
up weaving, will style themselves “Kush Kuleen Rajputs” or ““Tan- 
tuval Vaishyas."? Similarly, in Madras, the Panikkans who have 
taken to weaving will not intermarry with those who serve as barbers 
to the Shanans. In Bengal the Sukli Tanti has become a separate 
endogamous group, because it only sells cloth and does not weave it.” 
A very characteristic instance of social differentiation is to be 
found among the Teli castes of the Central Provinces. The heredi- 
tary occupation of the caste is oil-pressing, but a large majority have 
abandoned it and become cultivatorsJ They are subdivided into Ek- 
baila, Dobaila, Erandia, Sao, and Gandli. Ekbaila Telis use only one 
bullock in their oil mill, wh:le Dobailas use two. Sao Telis are mainly 


- cultivators and grow sugar cane and rice. The Gandlis are land- 


9 Census Report of the United Provinces, 1931, p. 538. 
? E, A, Gait, Census Report of India, 1911. ` 
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"owners, traders, ‘and moneylenders, and aspire to be classed as 
Banyas. Erandia Telis are socially the lowest subcaste, and they 
alone extract castor oil (eranda): Oil-pressing in any form, but espe- 
cially castor oil, is regarded as a vulgar occupation, and most Telis 
are anxious to rise in society by abandoning it.) | 
a castes are splitting into subcastes and new castes are- formed, 

ue to the change of occupation in the economic uplift, sul subcastes_ 
also are getting fused into wider castes ‘everywhere in India Even em 
in Kerala, the most caste-ridden tract in India, the fisherman and. 
the washerman castes are aiming at amalgamation and sooner.or 
later will fus&/ The movement toward amalgamation of subcastes is 
similarly noticeable among the Brahmins of Orissa, the Ahirs of 
Bihar, the Aguri or Ugra Kshattriyas and the Baidyas in Bengal, 
while in Northern India the Ahars and Ahirs and Barhais and Lohars 
are also fraternizing in order to improve their social status. Even 
castes show signs of fusion in some provinces. In Bengal the Brah- 
mins and Kayasthas are mingling to a certain extent in some dis- 
tricts. In Orissa-the-Chasas re trying to intermarry into, and pass 
theinselves off as, members of the Khandait caste; while the Khan- 
daits in their turn are trying to enter the Karan caste. The adoption 
by the artisan classes comprising the carpenters, blacksmiths, gold- 
smiths, and others of a common designation—for example, Vis- 
wakarma or Viswa-Brahaman as in Bengal, Bihar, the United Prov- 
inces, the Madras Presidency, and Travancore; and of the milkman 
castes such as the Ahirs, Goalas, Gopis, and Idaiyans by the single 
name '"Yadavas" in various parts of India—also points the way 
toward amalgamation, and is a clear instance of the adaptation of 
castes to modern conditions. 
The caste system is thus plastic and fluent. No tendencies are 
stronger, especially in the lower rungs of the Hindu social ladder, 
` J than the almost unceasing procésses of differentiation and fusion of 
castes and subcastes on the one hand, and on the other the rapid and 
frequent change of the customs of caste which are essentially super- 
ficial. While the obnoxious restrictions of the caste system are often 
abjured, the protection which the caste system insures to individual ? 

members of each group or subgroup amply guarantees the future of * 

the system. 
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The decline of the time-honored handicrafts and occupations, due 
to competition from the machine industry of the West, and a con- 
sequent new social valuation upon vocations have set adrift multi- 
tudes who have been forced to take to occupations that have no 
reference to ancestral callingsX\yThe growing population pressure has 
also led to the cityward drift of millions of landless people. In the 
markets, factories, and teashops all sorts of castes work and eat to- 
gether, defying the ancient restrictions of commensality and exclu- 
sive living. But, if these economic forces loosen the grip and the 
rigidity of the caste system, the ancient tradition of organized collec- 
tive action, which caste has preserved for the Indian through the 
centuries, has led to the rehabilitation of the caste panchayat even in 
factories and slums. In the crowded tenements and bustis of Cawn- 
pore, Calcutta, Madras, and Madura we find the caste panchayat 
effectively exercising its disciplinary authority among the majority 
of the lower and depressed castes. Caste has certainly brought the 
ancient experience of social government to the aid of the new indus- 1] 
trial order as it is evolving out of the present chaos and unsettlement ' 
in our new manufacturing towns and regions. 

What is true of the depressed classes, which have migrated in 
large numbers to the cities for manual work and industrial labor, is 
also true of the higher artisan castes)which are fighting the rigors of 
the present industria! transition by absorbing groups dissimilar in 
ethnic origin and domicile, by adopting the functions of trade- 
unions, and by expanding into federations on the basis of community 
of occupation in adaptation to the larger economic and cultural 
needs of today. Similarly, the merchant and trader castes have often 
shown great integrity and solidarity in business and trade, their sabhas 
and guilds representing the dignity and power of the commercial com- 
munity in most cities of India outside the radius of European bank- 
ing. Again, some castes, such as the Patidars of Western India, the 
Kurmis of the United Provinces, the Namasudras of Bengal, and the 
Christian castes of Travancore, have used their discipline and au- 
thority for controlling elections to local bodies. The Patidars have 
actually captured seats in district boards and municipalities with an 
ease which has been an eye opener for the higher castes like the 
Brahmans and the traders, among whom caste solidarity has con- 
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„siderably weakened. Caste has thus furnished a new imple 
the process of industrial and political adjustment. It has be 
to speak, the “election agent” of the new system of repres 
government, as well as the guild or trade-union in the new sy 
industry. Caste shorn of its abuses may thus become a { 
lever of group action and solidarity, at no time more indis] 
than in the present era of social strains and new opportuniti: 

While economic forces act as social binders and levelers, 
liberalizing movement in social service, literature, and art t 
out Hinduism gradually disintegrate the caste restrictions, 
civic and political consciousness has engendered the fear an 
backward castes that they are being swamped by the advan 
tions of the community in the struggle for political privile 
proportional representation in government service, and th 
now stand out as independent and even rebellious units. I 
feeling that keeps asunder the different castes of the Hin 
munity, and has now become the root cause of recent cast 
siveness, which was being resolved in the gradual process « 
assimilation. “An increase of unemployment among the 
classes has, indeed, indirectly contributed to strengthen the 
separating one caste from another, which education and e 
and social reform have been pulling down. Whether caste, b 
ing its social discipline and coexistent tolerance, will subse 
ends of nationality and, by adapting new political instituti 
ultimately resolve Indian society into horizontal division 
inelastic, perhaps, in the beginning than their prototype: 
West" has thus become less certain than the transformation « 
. and caste panchayats into co-operatives and trade-unions, b 
caste will adapt itself to new economic conditions. It may 
caste, through its renewal of guilds and co-operatives and tł 
tation of economic forces and institutions to its service, wil) 
into the political field the lessons of tolerance and mutual gc 
and will overthrow, or at least control, the forces of disunion 
at present preventing its development in the direction of 
ality.” 

1 Baroda Census Report, I931, p. 41. i : 

2 R, N. Gilchrist, Indian Nationality; also R. Mukerjee, Civics, pp. 50-5: 
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Occupational castes‘ easily have transformed themselves into 
guilds in India, guaranteeing the artisans, traders, and merchants 
both social and economic protection? The guild is nothing but a 
temporary or permanent union of caste people plying the same craft 
and trade and framing general rules of conduct and social morality 
and observances, while sometimes it regulates trade or wages, the 
conditions of employment of labor and the use of machinery, as well 
as the education of apprentices and the protection and maintenance 
of the destitute and the helpless. But one craftsmen’s guild may 
comprise different castes or one caste may have subdivided guilds. 

Thus, in some cities the trade council is differentiated from the 
caste panchayat} For example, in Ahmedabad there are three castes 
of confectioners, and, therefore, three assemblies for caste purposes, 
but only one confectioners’ guild. So the silk-mashru-weavers’ maka- 
jan in the same city contains both Kanbis and Vanias\ Many more 
instances might be cited. In the Punjab some of the classes of ar- 
tisans, such as Luhars, Julahas, Telis, and Dhobis, are more trade- 
guilds than tribes, and a family giving up its traditional occupation 
and taking to another would be considered, after a generation or two, 
to belong to the caste whose common occupation it had adopted, so 
that the different castes are not divided from each other by fixed and 
lasting boundaries. Still, sc strong is the tendency to follow the an- 
cestral occupation, and so closely are the persons belonging to each 
such caste or trade-guild interconnected by community of occupa- 
tion, which generally carries with it intermarriage and similarity of 
social customs, that these well-recognized divisions are of real im- 
portance in the framework of society. On the other hand, the same 
caste may be divided into distinct guilds. At Lahore both the Hindu 
and the Muhammadan goldsmiths form one craft guild, which has 
fixed the charges for particular classes of work. Such rates are strict- 
ly adhered to by members of the same guild{ In many cities of north- 
ern and western India there is a guild of traders of all castes, con- 
sisting of representatives of each caste, which decides cases relating 
to trade.) 

At Surat and Ahmedabad, Jaipur and Delhi, Agra and Muttra, 
and Puri and Madura, the guild organization and the powers exer- 


5 R. Mukerjee, Principles of Comparative Economics, chap. xii. 
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cised by the vania, the seth, the mahajan, and the periadanakaran 


deserve the most careful investigation.” In different regions and 


among different occupations the solidarity of the industrial and 
mercantile guilds and their capabilities for self-government have 
varied, and thus the recognition of their place and status at the 
hands both of ruling authorities and of the community as a whole 
have been different. Again, a flourishing guild which regularly de- 
rives its fee income from monthly or annual collections of a certain 
percentage of profits and spends it on charity or feeding the poor; on 
pinjrapols, dharamshalas, tanks, shade trees, cattle troughs, foun- 
tains; on the supplying of rice, ghee, oil, and other requisites to 
temples; on anointing and scents for the bath of the gods; or on pro- 
cessions at festivals, etc., naturally commands greater prestige than 
a guild which contributes its small income derived from occasional 
subscriptions to the expenses of a village or city festival and amuse- 
ment. Similarly, the jurisdiction of the guild and its power to resist 
outside competition vary. Mn the small village the guild is all-power- 
ful and the caste coincides with the guild, lending it a double au- 
thority. In cities where there is a large number of workmen, artisans, 
and traders who do not belong to the guild, the power diminishes— 
unless, as is very often the case, different guilds mutually support 
one another and form a loose union to protect themselves from the 
forces of competition and exploitation from outside. 

« The federation of groups of guilds has been a characteristic de- 
velopment in Indian economic history. Where the organization is 
rather loose, as in central India and Rajputana, the number of guilds 
is very large, a city having even more than a hundred guilds, while 
with a strong and compact organization the number diminishes. 
The more powerful the guild, the stronger the tendencies toward a 
federation; the weaker the guild, the more marked are the tendencies 
toward subdivision, and the larger the number of guilds. 

In many cities of southern and central India we find the mer- 
chants, bankers, and large dealers united together into one central 
co-ordinating guild, while the artisans representing the simpler hand- 
icrafts and occupations are similarly federated into one artisans’ 
organization. The bankers’ and merchants’ guilds fix the rates of 
exchange and discount, settle commercial disputes, levy petty im- 
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posts on certain transactions, and spend the proceeds on humane and 
religious objects. In the smaller cities these guilds, working outside 


the pale of the chambers of commerce and similar associations 


modeled on Western lines, still contribute not a little toward a high 
degree of mutual trust within the commercial community, the pro- 
motion of industrial peace, and the prevention of commercial crises. 
In many of the Indian states in central India and Kathiawar these 
guilds still exercise important rights and privileges and hold an im- 
portant and influential position in the body politic, embracing as 
these do all the merchants and the bankers of the region\ For a long 
time to come the indigenous organizations of bankers and traders 
will continue to play an important part in India, although they must 
move with the times and adapt themselves to modern banking 
methods in order to arrest the present decline of their business. 
Similarly, the present decline of handicrafts in India may be effec- 
tively combatted by reorientating the guilds of artisans and crafts- 
men into co-operative industrial societies. A notable instance of 
the revival of an important handicraft through assimilating modern 
methods of business and marketing into the guild structure is fur- 
nished by the Sourashtra community of silk-weavers and traders in 
Madura in the south. 

In India caste solidarity has not been incompatible with the fusion 
of social and economic elements. The artisans! guild, as we have 
seen, sometimes embraces different castemen, or one caste comprises 
severa] guilds. The guild of traders also comprises not only different 
castes but also different races. The Muhammadans also form guilds, 
as they form village communities and castes, in weak imitation of 
Hindu models. In ndis, therefore, tiie guild has developed ns a con 
glomerate structure in obedience to larger omic needs than what 
caste satisfies, and “GaSe SHOT The only root of the institution, Y root of the institution. 
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THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF GEORGE MEAD* 
ELLSWORTH FARIS 


ABSTRACT 


Mead considers that the data for solving the problems of social psychology were to 
be found in the conduct and experience of men rather than in the behavior of lower ani- 
mals or in the facts of physiology. The ongoing social process was his starting-point, 
and man was assumed to be a part of nature, entirely and without residue. In the anal- 
ysis of conscious reflective action he found use for all the psychological concepts. The 
social nature of man was assumed, and the self is shown to have its origin in communica- 
tion which leads in man to self-stimulation and self-response and the taking of the role 
of the other, Personality is a role in a social situation. Every self is in a social context. 
Auditory gestures are of first importance in self-stimulation; and when one becomes his 
own object, he achieves selfhood. The conception of the self is therefore dependent on 
the defining responses of others, which responses are abstracted into a “generalized 
other." Significant symbols, used with a consciousness of their meaning, occur only in 
man, Besides numerous original concepts which Mead proposed, he also gave new defi- 
nition to many already familiar notions, such as imagination, perception, and attention, 
by relating them to action, either as phases of the act or determined by it. In his doc- 
trine of “the I and the me,” he found for himself an escape from a mechanistic view of 
human nature and a fresh defense of responsibility and freedom. 

George Mead developed his views on social psychology in a course 
of oral lectures, delivered without notes in a conversational tone. 
He always spoke while seated, and to some of us seemed to be more 
concerned with the development of his thought than with the 
response of his audience. He would sometimes go over again as 
much as half of what he had said the day before, so that his presen- 
tation resembled a sort of spiral advance. The reaction he received 
was not uniform. Some students failed to get the key and found the 
presentation unsatisfying, while others became enthusiastic disciples 
and considered that he had given them what they had long and 
vainly sought elsewhere. It was owing to this favorable response to 
his teaching that more than one set of stenographic notes of his lec- 
tures was transcribed, enabling his colleagues to publish post- 
humously a volume? which is valued all the more by his former stu- 
dents because it records, even in an imperfect way, what would else 
have been forever lost. 


That a course in psychology should be offered in the department 


* Paper read before the Midwest Sociological Society, Des Moines, April 16, 1937. 
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of philosophy: is explained by the fact that the departments of 
philosophy and psychology were not separated when Mead first 
came to Chicago, and his course was first announced as one of the 
offerings of the department in psychology. When the two depart- 
ments were made independent, his course was retained; and it con- 
tinued to develop for nearly forty years, changing in content and 
emphasis with the appearance of new problems. He wrote very little, 
partly because he did not find writing easy, but chiefly, I think, be- 
cause he realized the difficult nature of the problems, whose solu- 
tions were so confidently announced by men of lesser gifts. 

The relation of Mead to sociology was, throughout his career, 
very close. The title of his course, as first given, was “Compara- 
tive Psychology," not a discussion of animal behavior but, as the 
printed announcements show, a consideration of the significance 
of language, custom, myth, and other collective phenomena in the 
development of society and community life and their relation to the 
rise of personality and the self. In the middle nineties of the last 
century, when he first began his teaching at Chicago, many of the 
significant books that we now possess had not been written, and he 
relied on the works of Wundt and the German folk psychologists, 
on Comte and Spencer and the writings of the first American sociolo- 
gists, and on those men interested in philology. After Cooley had 
begun to publish, Mead tcok his work very seriously and quoted and 
discussed him to the last. 

There was also a personal relation with the work of sociology 
at Chicago which it is fitting to mention and which should be better 
known that it ever will be, for it will account for the omission of 
some of the important contributions of Mead from the published 
fragments of his lectures which were assembled from the notes of 
students and brought out after his death. The writer of this paper 
obtained a degree in psychology with a “minor” in philosophy, 
writing a thesis under the direction of Mead. After teaching psy- 
chology for some years at Iowa, I came back to Chicago and was 
asked by Mead to give an introductory course in social psychology. 
There were two reasons for the decision to have me do this: Mead's 
course had become so rich in material that 3t was impossible to pre- 
sent it all in a single quarter and the second reason was that it was 
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hoped that a preliminary course by an understudy would prepare 
students to profit more adequately from their contact with the 
master. The effect of this arrangement was to eliminate from con- 
sideration by Mead some of the basic and original results of his 
thinking, it being assumed that the student had been given these 
in my own course. All advanced students in sociology were sent into 
Mead's course; and it is worth recording that, when Mead was 
stricken in the early part of his last quarter of teaching, the philos- 
ophy department approached us to find someone to carry on the 
course, a task which Professor Blumer of the department of sociol- 
ogy performed to the satisfaction of us all. At present the course on 
social psychology does not appear in the offerings of the philosophy 
department, and in the University of Chicago it is the sociologists 
who are trying to carry on the tradition of Mead. 

The work of Mead in social psychology can be better understood 
if the point of view from which he approached the problems is first 
known. As I understand him, he found the knowledge of the lower 
animals iniorming and valuable but was convinced that the de- 
velopment of man was made possible by the possession of forms of 
actions and powers which are denied to any other animal but man, 
and that the key to the problem cannot be found by any possible 
knowledge of rats or dogs or monkeys. He was informed on all the 
significant developments of physiology and yet was convinced that 
knowledge of the human self was not possible by studying neurones, 
glands, or cortical paths. Social psychology has a field of its own, 
must isolate its own phenomena and its own problems, develop its 
own concepts and methods, and test its conclusions with rigorous 
vigilance. Observation of the acts of men and careful analysis of 
the conscious experience of one’s self and others was to him the 
chief reliance. But he also made large use of, and considered of the 
highest importance, those collective phenomena which are not only 
never intended by any individual but which are unknown to those 
who participate in the experiences, such phenomena as the semantic 
changes in language, the unmarked alterations in dialect, and the 
rise and growth of similar but more important changes which are 
unintended and unwitting. 

He was convinced that the ongoing social process—the activities 
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of those who hunger and seek food, who love and beget and bear chil- 
dren, who nurture and rear families, and who struggle against the 
obstacles that oppose them—this ongoing social process was as far 
back as it was necessary or profitable to go for a starting-point in 
social psychology. For the necessities of life are enough to explain 
that human beings must act, and it 1s in these actions and their com- 
plications that all the human attributes emerge. 

Mead was unwilling to separate man from nature. Áccepting, on 
the authority of the biolcgists, the view that the body of man, his 
anatomical equipment, was derived from lower forms of animal life, 
he attempted to show that man was a product of nature, wholly 
and without reservation, entirely and without residue. That man is 
higher, is assumed; but he became higher as a result of the actions 
that he performed and the experiences through which he passed. 
No miracle is required to account for the soul of man. That, too, is 
a product of nature. This view will at once be rejected by some of 
the heirs to the views of the past, but it takes none of the dignity 
from man. Indeed, it can well be contended that the contemplation 
of the noblest men of our race lends an unexpected dignity and value 
to the humbler forms and process, revealing their potentialities. 

In the long development of his thought new insights appeared; 
and from time to time Mead brought forth new concepts, which, in 
their connotation and implications, form no small part of his con- 
tribution to us. Mention may be made of “the conversation of ges- 
tures"; “‘self-stimulation” and its correlate, "self-response"; “role- 
taking"; “generalized other"; "significant symbol"; “auditory ges- 
ture"; “incomplete act"; “the 7 and the me"; “social object”; “re- 
dintegration." In addition there was a redefinition and reformula- 
tion of other concepts which were already in the heritage, such as: 
"imagery," which is considered as arising within the act and as hav- 
ing both motor and social aspects; "perception," which appears as a 
telescoped act and not as a passive reception of stimuli; “attention,” 
which is determined by the direction of the ongoing act; “the self,” 
which is defined as a subject which is its own object. 

To set forth these concepts with the problems which occasioned 
them would be to give a fairly satisfactory brief account of the 
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character of Mead's teaching. But even to do this would require more 
time than is in this hour available.. 

Attempt will here be made, instead, to set forth in outline some 
of the outstanding contributions, not as they necessarily should be 
formulated but as they appear to the writer of this paper. What fol- 
lows is, then, light that comes from Mead, refracted by passing 
through the lens of my own mind. 

The central inquiry is the manner in which the manifold human 
attributes and experiences have come into being. The answer seems 
to lie in an adequate understanding of “the act"; for action and mo- 
tion he assumed as a basic datum. The earliest of these acts appear 
as inherited mechanisms, movements set off by trigger-like incite- 
ments. The vomiting of an overfed infant is entirely analogous to 
the twitching of the leg of a dissected frog. In these acts there is no 
problem for psychology, social or unsocial; and the same is true of 
the extreme development of well-learned habits, when, through 
many repetitions the movements become machine-like, and we 
speak in an accurate metaphor of “absent-mindedness,” for the 
mind is not there. 

Leaving out, then, inherited mechanisms, on the one hand, and 
acquired mechanisms, on the other, we have remaining the whole 
realm of conscious experience which turns out to involve those ac- 
tions which encounter obstacles, which may be designated as “in- 
hibited acts," “reflective acts," and which are always “delayed 
acts," for the conduct cannot immediately go on. À complete analy- 
sis and an adequate understanding of the delayed act would and 
does require every concept that psychology has ever used. All those 
terms which Mead employs are to be found in his describing and 
accounting for the various phases and aspects of such acts. 

It is not forgotten that the lower animals also encounter ob- 
stacles and inhibitions. Monkeys solve problems, and even rats find 
solutions to their difficulties. They do it, moreover, much as human 
beings do under certain circumstances, as when, by trial and error, a 
boy learns to ride a bicycle, with a negligible use of reason and reflec- 
tion. But it is not in the learning of strictly motor skills that the 
uniquely human qualities appear. 

For men have ideas with meanings; they communicate with their 
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fellows by means of seemingly arbitrary articulate sounds, unintelli- 
gible to those who have not lived in a group long enough to learn the 
language; men sit in silence and make plans of action which can then 
be acted on; they reflect on their past conduct, experience regret and 
remorse, and build up ideals which force them to do painful duties 
and enable them to resist alluring invitations to do things which 
would dishonor their better selves. “The moral law within the breast" 
filled Kant, as it fills us, with admiration and even awe. Can these 
things be accounted for as products of experience, growing up within 
the acts of men, or must appeal be had to some outside influence, 
some nonhuman spirit, or some transcendental metaphysical es- 
sence? Mead was convinced that all that is noble in us, as well as 
the ignoble, appeared as the emergence within the actions of men 
of what we know as distinctly human. 

One problem is to account for the social character of groups and 
institutions; and every student of thought knows the strenuous ef- 
forts of seventeenth-century scholarship to account for the persistent 
propensity to gather into groups, political or otherwise. In a day 
when joint-stock companies were not unknown, they imagined that 
originally men made contracts and dickered, surrendering their pri- 
mordial isolation for the disappointing benefits of association. But 
Mead took associated life as a second datum. It was perhaps un- 
necessary to go beyond the long period of human infancy to get a 
foundation for it, for sterilitv, however free from complications, is 
hardly hereditary. And so the earliest acts of man are unescapably 
social acts, however rigorously one cares to define them. 

When a mother holds out her hands to her babe and the babe re- 
sponds, are not both of them engaged in social conduct? For this is 
true of the social: it is always multiple. More than one player is 
needed to play a game of bridge; and it is because men have learned 
to play together, that the aged can play solitaire, imagining an op- 
ponent. Human conduct is, then, originally and essentially social, 
and the mind of a child seems molded in a social pattern. For the 
social object may be accurately defined as an object which responds; 
and in the world of the child there are, at first, no other objects. 
This makes it possible to understand the tendency of children to talk 
to any object that interests them, and makes clear the doctrine, de- 
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veloped in full by Mead, that the physical object which does not 
respond is an abstraction that requires to be learned. 

There is, then, no problem of how man learns to be social or how 
he develops into a social being. It is rather isolation and divergent 
individualism that become the problem. 

But social and motor activities also characterize many species of 
the animal kingdom, and it 1s necessary to proceed to the inquiry 
as to where the differentia is to be found. This is the occasion for 
the bringing-in of the concept of gesture; for the beginning of the act 
can indicate to another what the rest of the act may be, and this 
beginning is called a gesture. And gestures have meaning if the rest 
of the act is indicated by this incipient part. 'The meaning of a ges- 
ture may be roughly said to be the rest of the act that is to be ex- 
pected from experience with its beginning. And yet even this much 
is allowed to the animals below man. À dog fight may be preceded 
by many gestures, each of the combatants replying with an answer- 
ing gesture and thus preventing the act so begun from going on to 
its conclusion. Mead liked to use the illustration of a dog fight that 
never became bloody because each of the dogs was able to answer the 
threatening gesture with another gesture; and so, back and forth, 
the threat and answer would go on, till the fight would never really 
take place. This he called “the conversation of gestures," which is 
seen when two boxers contend, or two fencers, or even two armies 
in their maneuvers. But the mere conversation of gestures, being 
possible to lower forms, cannot give us the key to the uniqueness of 
human conduct and experience. 

There is one class of gestures which has an important double 
effect, the auditory gestures, the vocalizations, which stimulate the 
one who makes them while stimulating also the one to whom they 
are made. In speech we stimulate ourselves while we stimulate 
others. The eyes do not see how we look but the ears do hear how 
we speak. It is held that, chiefly by this means, man comes to learn 
how to respond to his own stimulation. Here we begin to leave the 
animals; for, while among certain of the birds, there is an analogous 
taking-over of the notes of other birds, and while parrots can repeat 
the words of human speech, yet the limit is soon reached in all the 
animals but man, and it is entirely absent from most of them. 
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Confining ourselves, therefore, to the account of human conduct 
the vocal gesture,may be examined in more detail. Speech results 
from the organization of spontaneous and instinctive vocalizations 
of infants whose sounds are without intent or meaning. Now the 
meaning of another’s gesture is obtained by observing and remem- 
bering what the other is about to do. The meaning of the other's 
gesture is given to us by theother. But the meaning of our own ges- 
tures is not given to us by ourselves but is also a social contribution. 
A gesture, vocal or otherwise, which I employ in social intercourse 
is, in origin, without meaning. Itis analogous to blushing or sneez- 
ing. But in communication it is the response of the other that gives 
me the meaning of my ovn action. There is nothing so unreservedly 
social as the acquisition of meaning; for it is in communication that 
meaning arises. 

Careful observers of infants agree that the cry of a child at about 
the sixth or seventh month begins to take on a definitely imperative 
quality, unlike the cry of hunger or pain. The cry has become a 
means of communicatior and is employed with what we may call a 
"conscious intent." We may endeavor to construct an account of 
the process by which this comes about. The early cries summon 
the mother, and we may regard the crying and the coming as 
the two halves of a co-operative social act; but we may assume 
that the child no more means to cry than the hen means to cluck 
or the dog to yawn. We may call it an inherited activity, for it is 
present from the moment of birth. But when crying and the coming 
of mother are established, and a certain maturity is reached, the cry 
in the absence of the mother, or in her failure to appear, may be as- 
sumed to strike an obstacle which is overcome in a characteristically 
human manner. For the act, which is not completed overtly, tends 
to complete itself on another “level,” so to speak; and the image of 
the mother will appear and become the meaning of the cry, which, 
henceforth, can be used with deliberation and purpose—it is said 
to be employed by girl babies, at intervals, to an advanced age. 

Here Mead felt that we reach a level which only man has been 
able to attain. Symbols and gestures he shares with other animals; 
but symbols used with conscious intent, "significant symbols,” are 
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the result of the ability to fill out an eene act on the level of 
the imagination. ` >i 

But the point is carried.a step farther. The sine of another 
by a vocal gesture is also the stimulation of one's self and results in 
arousing in one's self the same attitude that one intends to arouse 
in the other. To ask another to bring a chair is to put yourself in 
the attitude of getting the chair; and, if he hesitates, you sometimes 
find yourself actually moving to bring the chair. While trying to tell 
another person how to knot a necktie, it is at times difficult to keep 
your hands to yourself, so near the threshold is the tendency to do 
what you are directing him to do. 

The importance of this principle was regarded by Mead as being 
very great. It is hard to find in his own published writings in which 
he discussed concrete social problems, such as crime or philanthropy, 
any subject in which this principle was left out. The arousal of the 
same attitude in the speaker as is intended for the hearer makes it 
possible to present one's self to one's self, and to pass on to taking 
the attitude toward that self that others have taken. Self-reproach 
becomes possible as well as self-pity, and many of the higher types 
of conduct in the spheres of the moral and the social life of man re- 
ceive their interpretation by this principle. 

From this point he goes on to the development of a theory of the 
origin and nature of the self. Merely to state the problem in this 
form is to make a sharp break with the past, for historians of psy- 
chology all recall that, in former times, the rise of the self was not a 
problem, but a datum. Even in Wundt, the self was there, given, and 
no inquiry was considered fruitful or even necessary as to how it 
came into being. Kant had to appeal to the transcendental; and the 
doctors of the Middle Ages found their problems largely in working 
out the conflict between the divine and immortal part of us and the 
low, earthy, emotional, and fleshly nature—ever at war with the 
higher and, fortunately, yoked in unequal partnership for a brief 
span only. 

But Mead was convinced that everything had an origin; and his : 
effort was to discover this origin, including the origin of the self, 
within experience, within the act. The self he considered to be as 
truly an object as any other object and to arise in the same effort 
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to reconstruct a disordered experience so as to enable conduct to 
proceed. It may be contended that it is in what we may call the 
"retrospective act," though I do not recall that Mead used just this 
term, that the conception of the self appears to the subject in clear- 
est outline. Consider a highly emotional experience, one in which 
hot words were uttered and strong feelings aroused. It will need no 
argument to convince you that such an experience will recur and 
that, in retrospect, the scene will be lived over again. Some of these 
keep coming back to mind over and over. What takes place is not 
confined to the immaterial part of a transcendental being. Our 
muscles stiffen as we recall an insult, the words of the other come 
back, not only to the mind, but also to the mouth. We think of what 
we said and what was replied to that. We think of our answer and 
of the next response. We even think of a better and sharper retort 
that we could now make and which we really should have made at 
the time. The whole dispute is re-enacted by one man who takes 
the two roles alternately. 

This Mead regarded as typical and normal in human experience. 
We do thus stimulate ourselves and answer our own stimulation; 
and in so doing, we come to take toward ourselves the attitude that 
another has taken toward us. We become conscious of ourselves 
when we are aware of acting like another. The self is built up in 
imagination and is made possible by the fact of communication, 
leading to communication and communion with one’s self and all 
that this means and makes possible. Thus the self is one result of a 
delayed act which moves on to consummation when the imagination 
constructs an object that releases us, resolves the tension, and al- 
lows us to proceed and recover our equilibrium. 

This line of reasoning leads to the doctrine of the self as a role, a 
part played in the human drama, and forces the conclusion that the 
self is multiple. And experience seems to give ample reason to ac- 
cept this conclusion. It is common knowledge that a man may be 
progressive in politics and conservative in religion; one will be a 
hard and merciless bargainer and at the same time a kindly and gen- 
erous father to his children. The pleasant-voiced clerk in the office 
may be harsh and difficult at home. Personality is relative to group 
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relations, and James has written that we have as many selves as 
there are people we know. 

And yet it seems hardly accurate to portray our associates as be- 
ing so completely versatile; and Mead concluded that life was, in 
fact, simpler than the words of James would lead one to expect. 
His concept of the "generalized other" was his answer to the ques- 
tion here. It is especially to be noticed when we are considering our 
own conduct and passing judgment on it. There are times when the 
attitude of a particular friend is the determining and focal considera- 
tion, but more often it is an impersonal “they” to whom we refer 
our accusations and our defense. Just as oaks, elms, and maples are 
classified as trees, so Mr. A., Mr. B., and Mr. C., among our ac- 
quaintances, are combined into this generalized other, whose atti- 
tude we take in our moments of self-examination. The self is, then, 
a subject which is its own object; but the object is the gift of others, 
and the self could not arise unless social experience had defined our 
attitudes. It is hardly necessary to remind ourselves that, in the 
modern world, there are books as well as people, and actors as well 
as friends, and that much of our social experience is gained in other 
than oral discourse with our acquaintances. But the process is the 
same, and the vicarious experience which comes to us in our contact 
with poetry and the drama is not only similar in kind—it is only 
possible because we have built up a self in the primary group rela- 
tions of earlier life. 

To some of us this account of the development of the self inside 
the acts of men is the most valuable of his contributions. That ges- 
tures have their meanings given in social response, that certain ges- 
tures act as stimulations to the self and are responded to by the one 
who utters them, that communication with others makes possible 
inner reflection, and that one can thus become his own object and 
thus achieve a self—this doctrine not only seems to answer questions 
that our fathers asked in vain but seems to offer most attractive pos- 
sibilities of application, for if we know how the self does arise, we are 
in a position to arrange conditions so as to aid in forming the sort of 
selves that we desire. It has corollaries for child-training, and indeed 
for every form of social control. 

In addition to working out this theory of the self, and as neces- 
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sary to some aspects of the development, there were many other 
concepts which it was necessary to redefine and reinterpret. Men- 
tion may be made brieflv of four of these, though it would be con- 
genial to list a larger number. 

Imagination has long presented exceptional difficulties to psy- 
chological theory—difficulties so great that some, like John Watson, 
actually discarded the notion of images as unworkable and unnec- 
essary. But Mead brought images within the act, considered them 
as aspects of the act, wherein the incomplete is incipiently com- 
pleted. Imagination is not only part of an act: it is, itself, action. 
The images of a building that is projected form an integral part of 
its erection; the imagined tour is one phase of the excursion; the 
imaginations of plotters form a part of the insurrection. Imagina- 
tion is not, therefore, an epiphenomenon: imagination is a phase of 
events, moving from potentialities to actualities. 

Perception, the pons assinorum of the ancient Greeks, who taught 
that copies of the object were thrown off so that the square tower 
in the distance had its corners worn off by the friction of its passage 
and therefore looked round—this also is brought into relation with 
action and incorporated into the class of movements. The percep- 
tion of a physical object is presented as a telescoped act. To some 
persons the visual perception of a large cucumber pickle gives an 
actual gustatory experience; and the doctrine that the perception of 
an object is the very rapid experience of what would take place 
should one move forward and touch the thing, which is what we 
mean when we say that marble looks cold, brings this concept into 
the theory in an integrating manner. 

Attention is also presented as relative to the act in progress and 
limited and determined by it. I need not remind you of how much 
the earlier theories of attention left unexplained. 

Redintegration, an old term which Mead used with a different 
meaning, serves to take care of all the facts which are comprised by 
the behavioristic concept of conditioned reflex. The unfinished 
pushes toward completion, and the incomplete always seeks to be 
made whole. The older laws of association formed one attempt to 
take care of these facts, but the postulate of the tendency to re- 
dintegration appears as a more adequate solution. 
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In Mead's analysis of the act he confined his attention to the 
delay and interruption and the phenomena attendant on the process 
of finding a way to consummation, with its resultant satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction. He does not seem to have devoted much attention 
to those important acts which never succeed, and the tracing-out 
and analyzing of instances of frustration did not interest him. But 
his system and method can be applied with excellent results to these 
things also and will receive increasing attention from scholars. 

This discussion cannot be brought to a close without, at least, 
a mention of Mead’s escape from the mechanistic consequences of a 
scientific formulation of the development of the self. The mechanical 
statement is held to be appropriate and adequate for physics, but 
in biological phenomena there is a new emergence. It is under the 
head of “the J and the me” that Mead has discussed this phase of his 
problem. On analysis, the self is found to have both the nominative 
and the accusative forms and aspects. The J can be recalled in 
memory, but it is a me when it is recalled. The me feels the blow, 
but it is the J that strikes. To set forth the doctrine—none too clear 
in Mead’s own statement—is not possible here; but it does appeal 
to the followers of Mead as a keen insight, preserving what some 
have lost: the responsibility and spontaneity which is also a part 
of human experience. . 

Other gifted men in the past have had wide influence though they 
wrote little with their own pens. In such cases, schools of thought, 
widely variant, have sometimes appealed to the same man in sup- 
port of contradictory views. I have endeavored to set down in this 
inadequate form some of the things Mead means to-me. Whatever 
interpretation is given to his work, all who knew him will agree with 
Dewey's statement that in Mead we have a seminal mind of the 
first order. 


INSTITUTIONAL OFFICE AND THE PERSON 
EVERETT C. HUGHES 


ABSTRACT 


Conscious fulfilling of formally defined offices distinguishes institutions from ele- 
mentary collective behavior. In office, personal role and social status meet. In some 
offices, ritual is dominant; in others, judgment and enterprise are called for. A career is 
the person's sequence of role anc realized status and office. In rigid societies, careers are 
of standard types; and each person's is somewhat predetermined. In a freer society, 
they are less so; but nevertheless, types of careers appear. The institutions of a society 
may not be understood without understanding offices and careers. 

The conscious fulfilling of formally defined offices distinguishes 
social institutions from more elementary collective phenomena. 
This paper will discuss the nature of institutional offices and their 


relations to the peculiar zoles and careers of persons.” 


OFFICE AND ROLE 


Sumner insisted that the mores differentiate, as well as standard- 
ize, behavior, for status lies in them.? Status assigns individuals to 
various accepted social categories; each category has its own rights 
and duties. No individual becomes a moral person until he has a 
sense of his own station and the ways proper to it. Status, in its 
active and conscious aspect, is an elementary form of office. An of- 
fice is a standardized group of duties and privileges devolving upon 
a person in certain defined situations. 

In current writing on the development of persoriality, a great deal 
is made of social role. Wkat is generally meant is that the individual 
gets some consistent conception of himself in relation to other peo- 
ple. This conception, although identified with one’s self as a unique 
being, is a social product; Cooley would have said, a product of 
primary group life. But role, however individual and unique, does 
not remain free of status. Indeed, Linton says “a role is the dynamic 
aspect of a status.” Role 7s dynamic, but it is also something more 

: W. G, Sumner, The Folkwass, pars. 40, 4x, 56, 61, 63, 67, et passim; C. H. Cooley, 


Social Organization, chaps. iii, xxviii; E. Faris, “The Primary Group: Essence and Acci- 
dent," American Journal of Sociology, XX XVIII (July, 1932), 41-50. 


? Q5. cil., par. 73. 
3 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, chap. viii, “Status and Role." 
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than status. Status refers only to that part of one's role which has 
a standard definition in the mores or in law. A status Is never pecu- 
liar to the individual; it is historic. The person, in status and in 
institutional office, is identified with a historic role. The peculiar 
role of a prophet or a political leader may be transformed into the 
historic role or office of priesthood or kingship. Every office has had 
a history, in which the informal and unique have become formal and 
somewhat impersonal. The story of an institution might well be told 
in terms of the growth of its offices, with which have been identified 
the personal roles of series of individuals. 

Entrance into a status is not always a matter of choice. That does 
not prevent persons from being aware that they are entering it, from 
focusing their wills upon it, or from fulfilling the attendant obliga- 
tions with consciously varying degrees of skill and scruple. Status 
gives self-consciousness and the conscience something to bite on.4 

Every social order is, viewed in one way, a round of life. Anthro- 
pologists almost invariably describe it so, and show how persons of 
different status fit their activities into this round. But beyond rou- 
tine, even in simple and stable societies, occur great ceremonial oc- 
casions and crucial enterprises. On such occasions some person or 
persons become the center of enhanced attention. Collective expres- 
sion and effort are co-ordinated about them. Status may determine 
the selection of these persons, but they must perform special offices 
appropriate to the occasion. 'They become, within the limits of their 
offices, especially responsible for the fate of their fellows and for the 
integrity of their communities.5 

4 B. Malinowski, in Crime and Custom in Savage Society, chap. v et passim, attacks 
the notion, so prominent in evolutionary social theory, that the member of a primitive 
society adheres to custom unconsciously and automatically. He maintains that among 
the Trobriand Isianders there is considerable margin between the maximum and mini- 
mum fulfilling of obligations and that, within these limits, persons are impelled by mo- 
tives very like those recognized among us. Some men show an excess of zeal and gener- 
osity, banking upon a return in goods and prestige. He points also to a conflict of offices 
embodied in one person; a man is at once affectionate parent of his own children and 


guardian of the property and interests of his sister’s children. Malinowski suggests that 
the man is often aware of this conflict. 

5See R. Redfield, Chan Kom, a Maya Village, pp. 153-59, for description of the 
fiesta and the office of cargador; B. Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific, for the 
office of the chieftain in canoe-building and expeditions, and that of the magician in 
gardening. 
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The pefson who fills such a great office is judged not as the com- 
mon run of mankind but with reference to his predecessors in office 
and to the popular conception of what the office should be. He is 
exposed to special demands. He is also protected, in so far as the 
office sets the limits of his responsibility, from both the bludgeons 
of critics and the sharp thrusts of his own conscience. 

Objective differentiation of duty reaches its ultimate rigidity in 
ritual office. The subjective aspect of such rigidity is punctilious- 
ness.° The responsibilities of ritual office are so clear-cut as to allow 
the incumbent a feeling of assurance that he is doing his whole duty. 
The anxiety lest he fall short is but the greater. ^ Anxiety and re- 
sponsibility are alike focused upon the office, as something trans- ` 
cending the individual. The incumbent tends to be impatient of 
the criticisms of others. He wards them off by declaring that who- 
ever criticizes him attacks the sacred office. 

In the performance of ritual one may realize profoundly that he, 
even he, is playing a historic role; he may be transfgured in an 
ecstasy in which his personal attributes are merged with those of 
the office. Each meticulous gesture bursts with symbolic meaning. 
E. Boyd Barrett writes thus of his feeling while celebrating his first 
mass. 


On the snow-white altar cloth before me lay a chalice of wine and on a paten 
a wafer of unleavened bread. Presently at my words, at my repetition of the 
eternal formula of consecration, the wine would become the blood of Christ, 
and the bread the body of Christ. My hands, soiled and sinful though they were, 
would be privileged to raise aloft in adoration the Son of God, the Saviour of 


the world..... Surely the words “Sanctus! Sanctus! Sanctus!” were none 
too sacred to pronounce ir presence of this mystery of mysteries. .... My 
first mass was an ecstasy of joy..... I gave myself confidently and whole- 


heartedly to God and I felt that He gave himself to me.? 


6 Sumner, op. cik., par. 67. 


7 The psychoanalysts trace ritual to anxieties arising from unconscious guilt. In 
compulsion neurosis the individual ceaselessly performs rituals of Buss and Nichige- 
schehenmachen (see A. Fenichel, Hysterien und Zwangsneurosen, chap. iv). J. Piaget, in 
The Moral Judgment of the Child, finds that young children play marbles as ritual before 
they play it as a game. In this early stage they observe punctiliously such rules as they 
know, attributing their origin to their fathers, the city alderman, and God. They are 
quick to accuse and facile at self-excuse, but show little regard for their fellow-players. 


8 Hx-Jesuit, p. 124. Many Catholics expect special blessings from a priest’s first 
mass. 
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While devotion and sense of office may be at their maximum in 
such moments, judgment is in abeyance. It is in the nature of ritual 
that it should be, since each action is part of a sacred whole. Fur- 
thermore, rituals are performed under compulsion often backed by 
a vow. A vow allows no turning back, no changing of the mind, no 
further exercise of judgment.? 

Àn office may eventually become so ritualistic that the successive 
incumbents are but symbols rather than responsible agents. A rigid 
etiquette 1s observed in approaching them, and sentiments of 
reverence become so intense that the office is worshiped. This final 
point of impersonal institution of an office is reached at the cost of 
the more active functions of leadership. In ongoing collective life, 
contingencies arise to require decisions. Even a ritual may not go 
on without a stage-manager. Furthermore, every ritual is proper 
to an occasion. The occasion must be recognized and met. An office 
may become purely symbolic only if the meeting of contingencies is 
allocated to some other office. 


? See W. G. Sumner, War and Other Essays, "Mores of the Present and Future," p. 
157,in which he says: “One of the most noteworthy and far-reaching features in modern 
mores is the unwillingness to recognize a vow or to enforce a vow by any civil or ecclesi- 
astical process. . . . . In modern mores it is allowed that a man may change his mind as 
long as he lives." The belief that a man may change his mind is an essentially secular 
attitude. Catholic doctrine recognizes this, by distinguishing resolutions, promises, and 
vows. Vows are the most sacred, since they are promises to God. “A subsequent change 
in one's purpose is a want of respect to God; it is like taking away something that has 
been dedicated to Him, and committing sacrilege in the widest sense of the word.” 
Resolutions are mere present intentions, without a commitment; promises between 
man and man or to the saints should be kept, but the breach is not so serious as that of a 
vow (The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XV, “Vows.” It is perhaps the residue of the 
compulsion of a vow that gives ex-priests the sense of being marked men. See E. Boyd 
Barrett, op. cit. Ordinary life may be something of an anticlimax for these men once 
dedicated to holy office. Such men are also suspect. A French-Canadian recently dis- 
missed all that a certain psychologist might say by remarking, “C’est un homme qui a 
porté la soutane.” 

There are many instances in sociological literature of the profound changes in an in- 
stitution that accompany the decline of compulsion in its offices. Redfield, op. cit., 
tells how in towns and cities the fiesta becomes something of a secular enterprise. No 
longer is it a sacred festival, led by a cargador who accepted “the holy burden” from his 
predecessor. The Webbs, in English Local Government: the Parish and the County, de- 
scribe a similar decline of the sense of obligation to serve as parish officers in growing 
industrial towns. 


10 Max Weber, in his “Politik als Beruf” (Gesammelte politische Schriften, pp. 396- 
450), essays a natural history of various types of political office. He shows how certain 
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Coming down to earth, the person cannot, apart from ritual, 
escape judgments. His peculiar social role asserts itself and may 
come into conflict with the office which he fills. The fusion of per- 
sonal role and office is perhaps never complete save in ritual. 

One of the extreme forms in which one's personal role appears 
is that of a call or peculiar mission. The person's conception of his 
mission may carry him beyond the conception which others have of 
his office. As an office becomes defined, there arise devices by which 
one's fellows decide whether one is the person fit to fill it. The first 
leader of a sect may be “called” to his task; his successors, too, are 
“called,” but the validity of the call is decided by other men, as well 
as by himself." Thus the ''call," a subjective assurance and com- 
pulsion, is brought under the control of one's fellows. But the sense 
of mission may be so strong that it makes the person impatient of 
the discipline exercised by his colleagues.” 

There are other ways in which personal role and office may con- 
flict. It is sufficient for our present purposes to suggest that the 
very sense of personal role which leads one into an institutional office 
may make him chafe under its bonds. The economy of energy and 
will, devotion and judgment, peculiar to the individual does not 
completely disappear when he is clothed with an established, even a 


offices, as that of sultan, became purely symbolic, while the wielding of political power 
and the risk of making mistakes were assumed by others. The position of the emperor of 
Japan is similar; the emperor is divine, but he speaks only through the voices of men. 
It is not suggested that these two features do not sometimes appear in the same office. 
They do, as in the papacy. Offices vary in their proportions of symbol and action. 


z See the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XV, “Vocation.” While the Catholic church 
admits the possibility that divine light may be shed so abundantly upon a soul as to 
render deliberation about the validity of a vocation unnecessary in some cases, it does 
not regard such inner assurance necessary to vocation. The spiritual director is to dis- 
cover and develop the germ of vocation by forming the character and encouraging 
"generosity of the will." The church insists that two wills should concur before one can 
enter the clergy: the will of the individual and the willof the church. The latter is 
“external vocation,” which is the admission of the candidate in due form by competent 
authority." 


12 The ardor of a person with a peculiar mission may become an insufferable reproach 
to his colleagues and contain a trace of insubordination to his superiors. The neophyte 
who is too exalté can be borne, but a certain relaxation of ardor is demanded in course of 
time. In a well-established institution, ardor must be kept within the limits demanded 
by authority and decorum; it may not necessarily reach the state in which “men, fearing 
to outdo their duty, leave it half done,” as Goldsmith said of the English clergy. 
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holy, office. The more secular offices make fewer formal demands 
upon the individual; they require less suppression of the individual- 
ity. They are less symbolic and more subject to the test of effec- 
tiveness in action. A free, secular society, from this point of view, 
is one in which the individual may direct his energies toward new 
objects; one in which he may even succeed in creating a new office, 
as well as in changing the nature and functions of existing ones. 


CAREER AND OFFICE 


In any society there is an appropriate behavior of the child at 
each age. Normal development of personality involves passing in 
due time from one status to another. Some stages in this develop- 
ment are of long duration; others are brief. While some are thought 
of as essentially preparatory, and their length justified by some no- 
tion that the preparation for the next stage requires a set time, they 
are, nevertheless, conventional. 

In a relatively stable state of society, the passage from one status 
to another is smooth and the experience of each generation is very 
like that of its predecessor. In such a state the expected rate of pas- 
sage from one status to another and an accompanying scheme of 
training and selection of those who are to succeed to instituted 
offices determine the ambitions, efforts, and accomplishments of the 
individual. In a society where major changes are taking place, the 
sequence of generations in an office and that of offices in the life of 
the person are disturbed. A generation may be lost by disorder last- 
ing only for the few years of passage through one phase. 

However one's ambitions and accomplishments turn, they involve 
some sequence of relations to organized life. In a highly and rigidly 
structured society, a career consists, objectively, of a series of status 
and clearly defined offices. In a freer one, the individual has more 
latitude for creating his own position or choosing from a number of 
existing ones; he has also less certainty of achieving any given posi- 
tion. 'There are more adventurers and more failures; but unless com- 
plete disorder reigns, there will be typical sequences of position, 
achievement, responsibility, and even of adventure. The social order 
will set limits upon the individual's orientation of his life, both as to 
direction of effort and as to interpretation of its meaning. 

Subjectively, a career is the moving perspective in which the 
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person sees his life as a whole and interprets the meaning of his 
various attributes, actions, and the things which happen to him. 
This perspective is not absolutely fixed either as to points of view, 
direction, or destination. In a rigid society the child may, indeed, 
get & fixed notion of his destined station. Even in our society he 
may adopt a line of achievement as his own to the point of becom- 
ing impervious to conflicting ambitions. Consistent lines of interest 
and tough conceptions of one's destined role may appear early in 
life. 

Whatever the importance of early signs of budding careers, they 
rarely remain unchanged by experience. The child's conception of 
the social order in which adults live and move is perhaps more naive 
than are his conceptions of his own abilities and peculiar destiny. 
Both are revised in keeping with experience. In the interplay of his 
maturing personality and an enlarging world the individual must 
keep his orientation. 

Careers in our society are thought of very much in terms of jobs, 
for these are the characteristic and crucial connections of the indi- 
vidual with the institutional structure. Jobs are not only the ac- 
cepted evidence that one can "put himself over"; they also furnish 
the means whereby other things that are significant in life may be 
procured. But the career is by no means exhausted in a series of 
business and professional achievements. There are other points at 
which one's life touches the social order, other lines of social ac- 
complishment-—influence, responsibility, and recognition. 


33 Psychoanalysts trace to very lowly motives the lines of consistency in the individ- 
ual's conception of his life and the way in which he disciplines and marshals his efforts. 
Their more important point is that these phenomena rise out of intimate family rela- 
tionships. They also use the term “mobility of the libido" (cf. Klein, “The Role of the 
School in the Libidinal Development of the Child." International Journal of Psycho- 
analysis, V [1924], 312-31) to indicate the child's capacity to transfer his affections and 
energies to objects in a larger world as he grows and extends his circle of activity. A 
great deal, however, remains to be done in the way of understanding the bearing of early 
experiences on the subsequent careers of persons. It is evident that the age, as well as 
the frequency, of appearance of a sense of career varies greatly from family to family 
and from class to class. The pressure on children to discipline themselves for careers 
likewise varies; the psychological by-products of these pressures want studying, for 
they seem sometimes to thwart the ends they seek. 

See H. D. Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity, pp. 210-12, for a discus- 
sion of “career lines." 
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A woman may have a career in holding together a family or in 
raising it to a new position. Some people of quite modest occupa- 
tional achievements have careers in patriotic, religious, and civic 
organizations. They may, indeed, budget their efforts toward some 
cherished office of this kind rather than toward advancement in 
their occupations. It is possible to have a career in an avocation as 
well as in a vocation. 

Places of influence in our greater noncommercial organizations 
are, however, open mainly to those who have acquired prestige in 
some other field. The governors of universities are selected partly 
on the basis of their business successes. A recent analysis of the 
governing boards of settlement houses in New York City shows that 
they are made up of people with prestige in business and professional 
life, as well as some leisure and the ability to contribute something 
to the budget.*4 

It would be interesting to know just how significant these offices 
appear to the people who fill them; and further, to whom they regard 
themselves responsible for the discharge of their functions. Apart 
from that question, it is of Importance that these offices are by- 
products of achievements of another kind. They are prerogatives 
and responsibilities acquired incidentally; it might even be said that 
they are exercised ex officio or ex statu. 

The interlocking of the directorates of educational, charitable, 
and other philanthropic agencies is due perhaps not so much to a 
cabal as to the very fact that they are philanthropic. Philanthropy, 
as we know it, implies economic success; it comes late in a career. 
It may come only in the second generation of success. But when it 
does come, it is quite as much a matter of assuming certain preroga- 
tives and responsibilities in the control of philanthropic institutions 
as of giving money. These prerogatives and responsibilities form 
part of the successful man’s conception of himself and part of the 
world’s expectation of him.'5 

Another line of career characteristic of our society and its institu- 


4 Kennedy, Farra, and Associates, Social Settlements in New York, chap. xiv; T. 
Veblen, The Higher Learning in America, p. 72 et passim. 

5 The Junior League frankly undertakes to train young women of leisure for their 
expected offices in philanthropic agencies. 
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tional organization is that which leads to the position of '"'execu- 
tive." Itis a feature of our society that a great many of its functions 
are carried out by corporate bodies. These bodies must seek the ap- 
proval and support of the public, either through advertising or 
propaganda. Few institutions enjoy such prestige and endowments 
that they can forego continued reinterpretation of their meaning and 
value to the community. This brings with it the necessity of having 
some set of functionaries who will act as promoters and propa- 
gandists as well as administrators. Even such a traditional profes- 
sion as medicine and such an established organization as the Roman 
Catholic church must have people of this sort. By whatever names 
they be called, their function is there and may be identified. 

sometimes, as in the case of executive secretaries of medical as- 
sociations, these people are drawn from the ranks of the profession. 
In other cases they are drawn from outside. University presidents 
have often been drawn from the clergy. In the Y.M.C.A. the chief 
executive officer is quite octen not drawn from the ranks of the 
“secretaries.” But whether or not that be the case, the functions of 
these executive officers are such that they do not remain full col- 
leagues of their professional associates. They are rather liaison 
officers between the technical staff, governing boards, and the con- 
tributing and clientele publics. Their technique is essentially a po- 
litical one; it is much the same whether they act for a trade associa- 
tion, the Y.M.C.A., a hospital, a social agency, or a university. 
There is, indeed, a good deal of competition among institutions for 
men who have this technique, and some movement of them from 
one institution to another. They are also men of enthusiasm and 
imagination. The institution becomes to them something in which 
dreams may be realized.* 

These enthusiastic men, skilled in a kind of politics necessary in 
a philanthropic, democratic society, often come to blows with the 

16 The reports made by the American Association of University Professors on con- 
flicts between professors and college presidents sometimes reveal in an interesting way 
the characteristics of both and of the offices they fill. See Bulletin of the American Associ- 
ation of University Professors, XXI “March, 1935), 224-66, “The University of Pitts- 
burgh”; XIX. (November, 1933), 416-38, “Rollins College.” 


See also Bartlett, Hogan, and Boyd, The Y.M.C.A. Executive Secretary, for discus- 
sion of the activities, technique, and selection of these officers. 
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older hierarchical organization of the institutions with which they 
are connected. Therein lies their importance to the present theme. 
They change the balance of power between the various functioning 
parts of institutions. They change not only their own offices but 
those of others. 

Studies of certain other types of careers would likewise throw light 
on the nature of our institutions—as, for instance, the road to po- 
litical office by way of fraternal orders, labor unions, and patriotic 
societies. Such careers are enterprises and require a kind of mobil- 
ity, perhaps even a certain opportunism, if the person is to achieve 
his ambitions. These ambitions themselves seem fluid, rather than 
fixed upon solid and neatly defined objectives. They are the oppo- 
sites of bureaucratic careers, in which the steps to be taken for ad- 
vancement are clearly and rigidly defined, as are the prerogatives 
of each office and its place in the official hierarchy." It may be that 
there is a tendency for our social structure to become rigid, and thus 
for the roads to various positions to be more clearly defined. Such 
a trend would make more fateful each turning-point in a personal 
career. It might also require individuals to cut their conceptions of 
themselves to neater, more conventional, and perhaps smaller 
patterns. 

However that may be, a study of careers—of the moving perspec- 
tive in which persons orient themselves with reference to the social 
order, and of the typical sequences and concatenations of office— 
may be expected to reveal the nature and “working constitution” 
of a society. Institutions are but the forms in which the collective 
behavior and collective action of people go on. In the course of a 
career the person finds his place within these forms, carries on his 
active life with reference to other people, and interprets the meaning 
of the one life he has to live. 

McGILL UNIVERSITY 


17 Mannheim would limit the term “career” to this type of thing. Career success, he 
says, can be conceived only as Améskarriere. At each step in it one receives a neat pack- 
age of prestige and power whose size is known in advance. Its keynote is security; the 
unforeseen is reduced to the vanishing-point (“Uber das Wesen und die Bedeutung des 
wirtschaftlichen Erfolgstrebens," Archiv für Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LXIII 
[1930], 458 ££). 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 
E. B. REUTER 


ABSTRACT 


The belief is general that tke adolescent period is one of great internal turmoil and 
external disorder resulting, immediately and inevitably, from physiological develop- 
ment. The prevalence of adolescent disorder seems to be exaggerated, and a biological 
explanation of such disorder as exists seems to be untenable. The behavior phenomena 
of the adolescent years seem to be culturally determined, but the period has not been 
studied on the sociological level and the adolescent area of social experience is very 
imperfectly understood. An approach to the sociological study of the adolescent world 
may be made by way of the literary behavior of the members. These data are abun- 
dant, easily accessible, and highly enlightening. 


I 


In contemporary American thought the view prevails generally 
that the second decade of life is one of great personal distress and 
social disorder. The period.is currently described as one of “storm 
and stress," and as a time of emotional chaos and turmoil: “The 
adolescence that occurs without stress and strain is too unusual to 
be called normal." Outwardly, the years are said to be marked by 
social disorder and misconduct; erratic behavior is assumed to be the 
norma] expectation. 

The rough temporal coincidence of physical adolescence and the 
body of somewhat distinctive behavior that marks the period of 
character formation and personality integration gives rise to the idea 
of a causal relation; the one is commonly if not generally assumed or 
asserted to be a function of the other. The emotional instability and 
erratic behavior said to characterize the age period are asserted to be 
mental and social results of the physiological changes of puberty; 
the physiological changes are said to have, normally and inevitably, 
“definite emotional corcomitants which result in erratic behavior." 

But neither of the positions just stated—the idea that the ado- 
lescent years are normally ones of great conflict and turmoil, and 
the idea that such behavior disorder as is manifested in the second 
decade of life is an expression of physiological changes going on in 

* The author is indebted to the Social Science Research Council for financial as- 
sistance in research on adolescent documents. This paper is an incidental product of 
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the organism—may be accepted without critical examination. In 
spite of wide popular acceptance, neither is self-evident; in spite of 
extensive literature directed to the establishment of the positions, 
neither has been demonstrated. 


II 


The amount of personal and social disorder erupted in the second 
decade of life 1s apparently somewhat grossly exaggerated. Some 
degree of disorganization in the adolescent years is to be expected 
and seems to be everywhere present. Every culture group contains 
a percentage of defective and divergent individuals who are pre- 
destined to failure in times of crisis. Due to the complexity of life 
and the rapid pace of social change in the modern world, the per- 
centage of personal disorganization is high in all groups; an increased 
amount of disorganization in the adolescent years is in accord with 
the general trend. 

The idea of great disturbance in the second decade of life arises 
in some part from the incompleteness of the objective observations. 
Failures come to attention. Workers in the court and the clinic, 
dealing with maladjusted and problem children, have a peculiarly 
limited range of observation and often acquire a distorted picture of 
normality. Much of the writing in the practical field is polemic in 
character; the reformatory bias seems in some cases to lead to a 
degree of exaggeration in the interests of a convincing presentation. 
The fiction and scenario writers stress the lurid and spectacular and 
so contribute to the spread and acceptance of a body of myth. As 
with other doctrines of popular currency, the belief in a period of 
stress and strain persists and grows through the fact that later writ- 
ers copy and embellish statements of their predecessors—repeat the 
errors of observation and inference of the earlier writers. 

In some measure, at least, the conception of adolescence as a time 
of disorder is imposed upon the data: the behavior seems to express 
a body of social expectation. A long established and well intrenched 
doctrine has an amazing power to determine observation and infer- 
ence. Shakespeare’s seven ages of man is, one would assume from 
the commentaries, widely accepted as more or less closely descriptive 
of human behavior in various stages of the life-cycle. In a similar 
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manner the effect of sedile patter is to distort observation by 
blinding indoctrinated individuals to what is present and patent. 
Moreover, social reality is itself in large measure molded into con- 
formity with expectation. The general view, for example, exploited 
by the comic strips and other folk literature, that children “drag 
unwillingly to school," is probably in large measure directly con- 
trary to reality; such disinclination as may exist seems to be in large 
measure created in the child by the assumption of his elders that the 
disinclination exists. 

The assumption of a period of “flaming youth" appears in large 
measure to be the creator of such “flaming youth" behavior as the 
younger generation manifests. The assumption creates the reality. 
It is necessary, consequently, to proceed with some caution in the 
observation and interpretation of the periods of life in order that 
observation be in terms of the primary reality rather than by defini- 
tion, and that distinction be observed between behavior that is genu- 
ine and the spurious coin that expresses conformity to expectation. 


III 

'The position that the adolescent years are a time of great mental 
and social maladjustment is commonly accompanied by an explana- 
tion in biological terms; the disordered behavior is said to be a social 
expression of the period of sex maturation. If such dependent rela- 
tion obtains, three things will be found: (x) the mental disorder will 
appear in all children, (2) the physical adolescence and the social 
maladjustments will coincide or follow a uniform time sequence, and 
(3) the same characteristics will mark the age period in all civiliza- 
tions. Such seems not to be the case. 

It is perhaps obvious that adolescence is not always a turbulent 
period; common observation bears out the statement long ago made 
by Thorndike that in the majority of instances adolescence is a 
period of gradual adjustment to the demands of adult living and that 
it involves none of the erratic behavior commonly attributed to it. 
Developmental studies of children show that the transition from de- 
pendence on family to reliance on self is often made easily and with- 
out disorder. Tt is doubtless usual, even in the modern social order 
and urban civilization, for the child to be reconditioned to inde- 
pendence without undue fumbling or other behavior distortions. 
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It is not clear that there is any invariable time relation between 
the physical and the social phenomena. The time intervals roughly 
coincide; both physical adolescence and personality integration fall 
somewhere between the eighth and the twenty-fifth years of life. 
But these statistical statements conceal more than they reveal. In 
the individual case, the adolescent period is brief; the period of social 
adjustment may be, and probably is, also typically brief. That both 
fall within a given ten- or fifteen-year interval does not establish 
either temporal coincidence or sequential relations. The time of one 
is biologically determined; the time of the other is fixed by the defini- 
tions of the social group. The time interval between puberty and 
adult responsibility may be brief or extended; in individual cases 
the two may coincide. In the modern cultures sexual maturity com- 
monly precedes the time when the group definitions demand re- 
sponsibility and adult behavior. But in some cases social adjustment 
on an adult level may coincide with or even precede the period of 
physical change. 

The culture data seem not to support the position that social 
behavior in the adolescent years is either spectacular or immediately 
related to sex maturation. Comparative studies seem to show the 
behavior phenomena in these years to be a function of the culture. 
There is apparently little evidence that the period is one of mental 
or social disorder in the so-called primitive groups where life and 
social organization are relatively simple and where a single set of 
culture patterns provides at most limited opportunities for diverse 
activities. The child participates in a measure in the adult activities 
from an early age; puberty is not the beginning of a new life so much 
as it is a fuller incorporation into the adult society and interests. In 
the oriental societies—as apparently in the ancient world—the 
transition from childhood to adulthood seems to be of short duration 
and made without conflict. In the more rural areas today, as 
throughout the whole pioneer era, the period of adolescence appears 
to be one during which the individual is gradually incorporated into 
the adult society and brought to full and active participation in adult 
affairs rather than a time apart. 

The character of youth behavior is socially defined in each group, 
and more or less each class and level of society defines it in a some- 
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what distinctive way. Celtain adjustments are expected, certain be- 
havior is enjoined; the degree of license or restraint considered ap- 
propriate depends upon the group. These social definitions and 
group expectations seem to determine the behavior that manifests 
itself at this as at other.age periods. The group patterns set the 
standards of behavior; the growing child is coerced into the group 
mold and acquires incidentally or by inculcation the set of attitudes 
and standards of behavior that bring him into line with the required 
behavior norms. The degree and type of mental distress and social 
disorder that accompanies the process are matters of local incidence; 
they vary, on the one hand, with the nature of the social adjust- 
ments and the order of personal character demanded and, on the 
other hand, with the adequacy of the means employed to insure indi- 
vidual indoctrination and character formation. The variety of char- 
acter types and adjustments achieved in different times and cultures 
seems as numerous as the distinctive culture situations. 

It appears that the majority of individuals in the modern society 
make the transition from childhood to maturity without notable 
mental strain or social disorder. It also appears that the age at 
which the transition is made from the one status to the other differs 
widely from child to child within the society and apparently with- 
out direct determination by the time of sex maturation. The time of 
appearance, the nature, and the extent of maladjustment in the 
adolescent period vary with the group and culture and with the social 
class or economic stratum to which the individual belongs. This 
absence of uniformity and regularity in the appearance of mental dis- 
turbance and social maladjustment makes dubious if not untenable 
any explanation in biological terms of such disordered behavior as 
may appear. Apparently, the social behavior characteristic of ado- 
lescents in the modern urban culture is a function of the peculiar 
social situation—an expression of a given time and place, rather 
than a function of physical development. If this be true, it may be 
understood and controlled. only as it is related to and analyzed in 
terms of the cultural situation in which it arises. 


IV 
The transition from the child to the adult status involves exten- 
sive and profound changes in the life-organization of the person. 
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The individual's role in the social situation is in large measure re- 
versed; the whole habit system must be reformed. The complex of 
mental attitudes and the outlook on life must undergo parallel 
changes. The play activities and interests of the child must give 
way to those of a different pattern; the adjustments on the depend- 
ent, protected, and subordinate level must be replaced by adjust- 
ments on the basis of accepted responsibility. The transition is 
doubtless more difficult than the parallel problem in the simpler cul- 
tures, due to the greater complexity of values and the confusion of 
standards in the modern groups and to the fact that no body of 
training appropriate to the modern need has been developed or 
utilized. In the modern world, chief reliance is placed on the machin- 
ery adequate in the tribal types of social organization. 

In the culturally homogeneous group, the problem of adjustment 
is relatively simple. The accepted group norms define the good life; 
the patterns of behavior in every situation are explicitly defined. In 
the circumstances, it is necessary only to inculcate the group defini- 
tions—the standards, ideals, and attitudes. Any tendency to varia- 
tion is eradicated at its inception by the exercise of absolute author- 
ity. In the still existing primary groups where the unified attitudes 
and opinions support the social definitions, transition from the child 
to the adult status seems to be made with ease and completeness. 

In the modern situation there is inconsistency in the interpreta- 
tions of acceptable adolescent behavior on the part of parents and 
on the part of the social agencies and institutions and, consequently, 
on the part of adolescent individuals and groups. There is a rela- 
tively wide range of behavior patterns, of varying degrees of attrac- 
tiveness, among which choice must be made. There is no consensus 
on values and no consistency in adult behavior; moreover, there is 
gross discrepancy between the professed standards and the overt be- 
havior of adults in regard to practically every item of the social and 
moral code. In the absence of a dominant and clearly defined norm, 
the adolescent faces a particularly difficult adjustment problem. 

In the present-day American society there is a lengthened period 
of preparation for the activities of adult life. This has in practice 
amounted to a prolongation of social adolescence. The whole ex- 
panding educational system—somewhat vague and sentimentalized 
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in character and for the most part not oriented toward the problem 
of preparation for adult living—bas been substituted for and pre- 
cedes a functionally useful position in the group. The extension and 
partial enforcement of child-labor laws and the growth of compul- 
sory education have in large measure prevented the transition from 
being made at or before the physical changes of puberty. Within 
about a generation, the whole period of high-school education has, 
for a large percentage of the urban population, been inserted between 
the childhood and the adult activities. In the case of another con- 
siderable and increasing fraction of the population, college educa- 
tion comes before adult responsibilities are assumed or before serious 
attention is turned to professional or vocational training for adult 
activities. 

The changing character of the economic order has operated to the 
same end. The industrialized urban society has little or no place for 
the boy in his teens. The traditional social organization made pro- 
vision for the child in his dependent and early formative years and 
for the adult and responsible members; the system made no provision 
for an intermediate group. No intermediate group existed; indi- 
viduals fell with approximate completeness into the two age cate- 
gories and passed directly from the one into the other. In the mod- 
ern world, the lack of any real place or vital function leaves the 
adolescents in a position of tolerated parasitism. In the absence of 
opportunity for serviceable activity, youth turns to sport and other 
forms of restless and disorganizing behavior. The mushroom growth 
and the present inchoate character of the American educational sys- 
tem seem best understood as an incompleted folk adjustment to the 
condition created by a social and industrial development that left 
youth no useful place or function in the culture. In spite of volu- 
minous rationalization, no coherent educational philosophy in 
justification has yet appeared. 

In much of the modern Western world, pathos operates to extend 
the period of childhood irresponsibility far beyond the childhood 
years. The larger society, as well as the individual parents, tends 
to assume a somewhat sentimental attitude toward the adolescent, 
a tendency to protect him from the adult world and to prolong his 
childhood. 'The social institutions, particularly the family and the 
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school, operate to repress the tendency of the child toward auton- 
omy. The current parental attitude is a fear of altering childhood 
behavior patterns, especially in regard to sex and morals, in a dis- 
ordered world of rapidly changing standards. Other societies and 
other times have not been in a position to indulge themselves in 
these sentiments; they have tended to demand adult patterns of 
behavior, functionally useful activities, and attitudes of responsibil- 
ity at a much earlier age. When life is hard the mores are hard, and 
the child is defined in utilitarian terms and assumes the serious busi- 
ness of life at the time he has the ability to do so. 

In these and other ways, the trend of American culture has been 
toward a new segmentation of the individual life-history. It has cre- 
ated a new world between childhood and maturity. The individual, 
instead of gradually and easily forsaking the role of the child and 
assuming that of the adult, as seems to have been the historic ex- 
perience of the race, moves into a marginal world—an intermediate 
culture and body of experience between that of the child and the 
adult. In this adolescent world he is presently incorporated, as- 
similated to it, participates in its culture, and in time passes from it 
into the adult world. 

V 


An adolescent world—an area of human experience lying between 
childhood and adulthood and in à measure apart from each—ap- 
pears to be a phenomenon of our time and a product of our cultural 
organization. It is a growth within the inclusive social order in re- 
sponse to needs thwarted by the formal social structure or not readi- 
ly satished therein. Its character is determined by the traditional 
rules in relation to the changing external situation, particularly by 
the nature and adequacy of the coercive social institutions. As any 
other culture complex, it is essentially a system of collective defini- 
tions that creates a world apart; it is a body of conceptions in regard 
to rights and privileges, an indigenous and self-imposed system of 
standards, conventions, and expectations that influence or deter- 
mine behavior within the age group. 

Concerning this area of experience there is a dearth of objective 
information. There is almost no literature defining the sociological 
phenomena of adolescence. There has been practically no scientific 
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research on the sociological level; the sociological reactions of the 
adolescents to the prevailing culture in which they are immersed are 
yet to be worked out. The literature contains a few valuable studies 
on limited aspects of the problem but there is no body of systematic 
research. In the subfield of juvenile delinquency, there have been 
some substantial and continuing studies resulting in the anomalous 
situation that at present there is more systematic knowledge of the 
deviants, the maladjusted, and the delinquent than there is of the 
normal. In consequence there is no standpoint for understanding 
deviant behavior or even for knowing that it is deviant; there is an 
absence of standards that would give meaning and validity to the 
studies of deviant behavior. 

The systematic exploitation of this neglected area of relationships 
would close a gap in the sociological system of thought and, at the 
same time, throw a flood of new light upon other areas of social inter- 
action. The absence of an adequate sociology of adolescence retards 
advance in certain related fields of scientific study, and retards the 
development of effective control techniques. Further advance in the 
. feld of child welfare, for example, is in a measure awaiting the de- 
velopment of a scientific child sociology. In the past—the same is 
largely true of the present—research in child welfare rested in major 
part on psychology. But research along these lines has reached the 
point of diminishing returns; the possibilities in this direction are 
about exhausted. Further advance depends upon a shift in point of 
view; on a change from the psychological area of research to the area 
of social relationships. The essential problems of child welfare re- 
search seem to lie in the area of social relations, an area which psy- 
chology, because of its point of view, is unable to exploit with profit. 
In the field of social practice, control may be achieved only on the 
basis of an understanding of the normal processes of social ado- 
lescence which, in turn, may come only (1) through an immediate 
and detailed examination of the behavior phenomena of the period 
and (2) through the integration of the findings into an inclusive sys- 
tem of relationships. Until there is an adequate social analysis avail- 
able to provide a scientific basis for control procedures and tech- 
niques, the practical workers must, of necessity, depend upon rule of 
thumb and common-sense procedures or rely upon other disciplines 
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whose formulations are of necessity pseudoscientific, since the 
disciplines are tangent only when not entirely foreign to the control 
problems involved. 

There is a need to see the behavior of adolescents as an inevitable 
part of a total cultural situation. The central problem for socio- 
logical research is the definition of the essential relationships of the 
adolescent world—the development of the person, from the stand- 
point of the group relationships that determine his behavior, from 
childhood to adulthood—and the resulting schemes of life which 
objectify the integration of the social experience. A systematic 
examination of adolescence would require that the problem be 
broken down into its three major subdivisions: (1) an analysis of the 
processes in the transition from childhood to adolescence, (2) a de- - 
tailed examination of the nature of the adolescent world and culture 
to which adjustment is made, and (3) an analysis of the processes 
through which the youth emerges from the adolescent world and 
is assimilated to and incorporated in the adult realm of experience. 


VI 


A satisfactory understanding of the child in the second decade of 
life requires some detailed knowledge in terms of the general culture 
of the group, area, or social class. The period and its characteristics 
are socially determined; adolescent behavior is whatever the group 
decides adolescence should be. The status and role of the child are 
highly variant from culture to culture. Hence, comparative cultural 
studies of the ways in which groups severally define the adolescent 
period are necessary to genuine and comprehensive research on a 
social level. Knowledge of the demands of adult groups on ado- 
lescents in terms of enforced behavior, expected achievement, im- 
posed responsibility, and other types of discipline, the nature and 
degree of exclusion from group knowledge and practice, the types of 
moral and intellectual indoctrination, and other factors operating 
on a fundamental level to condition behavior to the group pattern, 
as well as the areas of freedom and the negative and disorganizing 
factors in group structure, is essential and in a measure prerequisite 
to adéquate sociological analysis. 

But fundamental sociological study requires in addition that the 
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world be seen from the point of view of the persons involved in and 
going through the process of character formation and personality 
development. It is necessary not only to know the status and role of 
the adolescent in the culture but also to know the child's conception 
of his status and role—that is, to know his social personality. His 
behavior is in terms of his conceptions; in terms of his beliefs in re- 
gard to the attitudes of others toward him. It is necessary, therefore, 
to know not only the cultural imperatives and group definitions but 
to know also the child's conception of them, of himself, and of his 
place in the system. 

An entrance to this social world is afforded by the literary be- 
havior of the adolescents. In their communication one with another, 
adolescents often carry on an extensive informal correspondence: 
they send numerous letters when separated for a period and, when in 
daily association, exchange innumerable notes either directly or 
through intermediaries. The need for expression or communication 
takes other forms: adolescents frequently keep diaries, compose 
poems addressed to themselves or others, write autobiographies, and 
prepare various other personal documents. The volume of such ma- 
terial frequently bulks large. 

This material is for the most part of an intimate and secret char- 
acter and highly tinged emotionally. The adolescent diary is not 
ordinarily designed to be read by others, and certainly it is not open 
to any except the confidants of the writer. The personal notes and 
letters, romantic and otherwise, are addressed to intimates. 

Nevertheless, accumulations of such material are often readily 
available for scientific study. Their personal character and the 
sentimental and emotional connotations frequently lead to their 
careful preservation. But very soon the personal relations giving rise 
to the correspondence and other recorded comments give way to new 
experiences and different attachments. At this point the documents 
lose their personal character and sentimental value; the adolescent 
becomes highly objective toward the earlier period. 'The documents 
are neglected and forgotten, and ultimately they are destroyed to 
provide storage space for a current cycle of records. In general the 
adolescent will willingly surrender his accumulated correspondence 
and, for a trifling sum or as an accommodation, secure other collec- 
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^ tions from personal friends and companions. While characteristical- 
ly unwilling to reveal data bearing on current experiences, the 
adolescents seem to have little or no sentiment in regard to earlier 
experiences and no further interest in their literary record. 

The character of this adolescent literature is trifling; the content 
from any unsympathetic standpoint is often silly. Nevertheless, an 
examination of such documents in the mass, or in any consecutive 
series, is highly revealing. The major part of the content of the 
documents deals with the relations of the adolescents with other 
members of their immediate social world. They give a body of in- 
formation in regard to adolescent interests and reactions, and an 
insight into the intimate life and personal attitudes not easily or 
otherwise obtainable. They appear to offer the only source of in- 
formation concerning the way the world looks to the adolescents. 

As illustrations of the information obtainable from these literary 
documents, a few random examples may be enumerated without 
discussion or elaboration. 

I. The writings of the adolescents often furnish a record of the 
objective activities, sometimes a remarkably complete and detailed 
record. They show something of the behavior of individuals—the 
interests with which they are preoccupied, and the ways in which 
they occupy their time. The differences in the interests and in the 
occupation of time between girls and boys are clearly set out. The 
documents commonly show for both sexes the activities definitely 
instigated and controlled by the various institutions, those less 
definitely and consciously conditioned by the culture group, and 
those definitely not social in origin and character.. 

2. The contacts that the child makes are abundantly set out in 
the documents and the nature and type of interaction that they 
initiate are commonly evident from the records. They show the 
groups the child joins and the status he achieves in them, the emo- 
tional satisfaction he derives from the membership and status, and 
the significance that the contacts have in determining the conception 
he comes to have of himself, as well as the contacts beneficial and 
detrimental to his personal development. They show the patterns of 
the adolescent life-organization and the changes they undergo. 

3. The documents provide a record of the various groups in which 
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the adolescents have membership, as the home, the school, and the 
religious, recreational, and extracurricular school organizations. 
They give, also, information in regard to the spontaneous groupings 
that the adolescents form and the motives that lead to their forma- 
tion, the internal organization of these groups, and the function that 
they perform in the life-organization of the child. The variations in 
the groupings in the adolescent world in relation to the class and 
other divisions of the society may be derived from a comparative 
examination of different series of documents. 

4. The run of attention in the adolescent groups is clearly evident 
from the things they talk and write about. A single continuous 
record shows the interests and the factors that determine particular 
interests as well as the shift, change, and progress of interests. 

5. They give a record of definitions of social situations character- 
istic of the adolescent groups. They show the mores of the group, 
the demands and compulsions of the adolescent world, and the 
codes of behavior. From them the variation in standards and atti- 
tudes in adolescent groups in various environments are somewhat 
easily observed. They are a source of information concerning the 
values, as of the relative importance of the various values in the en- 
vironment, which are characteristic of the adolescent world. 

6. The documents expose the techniques of control in the ado- 
lescent groups. The body of tradition defines at least implicitly 
what is expected of the newcomers. The records show what these 
standards are and how the behavior of newcomers is brought into 
conformity with them—how individuals are incorporated into the 
group and find place in the social order. 

7. The records seem to show the relative importance of the factors 
that fix the status of each individual in the group. 

8. In comment on social phenomena, the documents frequently 
give a direct expression of attitudes—or data and opinions from 
which attitudes may be inferred—toward the adult world, the social 
institutions and their functionaries, and the conventional standards. 
The recognition of adolescence as a world apart is frequently ap- 
parent in the tolerant attitudes toward excessive drinking, uncon- 
ventional sex relations, and other gross forms of adult behavior as 
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contrasted to the intolerant attitudes toward deviant behavior of 
other adolescents. : 

9. The records show the problems that the individual faces as a 
member of the adolescent group as well as a member of the larger 
society. 

10. The documents frequently give explicit data on the nature of 
the conflicts in adolescent experience including those that arise be- 
tween the age groups as well as those that result from interaction 
within the adolescent world itself. 

rr. The records show the adolescent adjustments and what de- 
termines them. The role played by the successes and failures of the 
adolescent in determining his adjustments, hence his later vocational 
placement and his ultimate position in the social order, is often 
clearly set out. The typical forms of compensation for failure in ado- 
lescent endeavors may be determined both directly from his state- 
ments and indirectly from his record of his behavior. 

12. The individual's thoughts of the future are often presented at 
length. His interpretations, hopes, aspirations, anticipations, etc., 
show the gradual emergence of a philosophy of life. 

It would easily be possible to extend the list to several times its 
present length and to indicate a relatively large number of specific 
items. But the purpose here is to indicate the presence of a body of 
unexplored data bearing upon a significant problem rather than to 
explore in detail its content. The list represents only a random 
sampling of items, an enumeration rather than a classification, and is 
designed to suggest the type of problems on which the adolescent 
documents seem to throw some new light. From a collection of these 
self-recorded data of behavior and attitude, various facts and in- 
sights may be had that apparently may be had in no other way. 
And these facts and insights seem to be valuable if not indispensable 
for an understanding of adolescent phenomena. 
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ABSTRACT 

The documents written by adolescents show that the social aspect of the environ- 
ment forms the predominating interest of the period. Almost the entire bulk of the ma- 
terial may be utilized interpretively to show the changing nature of the individual social 
relationships and of the organization of the social feld as a whole. A social analysis of 
this sort has necessitated a precise operational definition of the concepts of social dis- 
tance and of status, which, together with the concomitant emotion of the participants, 
are assumed as the variables involved in each relationship. This paper is a description 
of the method used in the interpretation of social distance, Seven mutually exclusive 
zones of social distance are assumed, each characterized by criteria objectively deter- 
minable from the raw data of adolescent experience. From within outward, these are 
called the zones of “the confidante,” “the intimate,” “the familiar," “the acquaint- 
ance,” “active group participation,” “passive group membership,” and "spectatorship." 
A key is given for the determination of social distance, as well as two illustrative dia- 
grams, which have been constructed in accordance with it from the diaries of two girls. 

From the sociological point of view, one ọf the most significant 
features of the adolescent period is the characteristic increase in the 
various phenomena of communication. Many individuals who are 
relatively inarticulate as children, and again as adults, express them- 
selves at length in speech and writing at this time. In the early 
months of adolescence diaries are begun that are usually discon- 
tinued and destroyed during the later stages of the maturing process. 
Letters and school notes appear in great numbers. Conversation is 
difficult or impossible to restrain, and the sublingual forms of com- 
munication receive a new attention. Adolescents are, furthermore, 
found to be much concerned not only with communication for its 
own sake but also with its implications and unspoken meanings. 

The written materials of the period are easily obtained and offer 
an almost inexhaustible source of data concerning psychological atti- 
tudes and social development, but their full interpretation is diff- 
cult. Conspicuous phenomena, such as the attitude toward the 
other sex or overt conflict with institutions or persons, are easily 
isolated from the mass of recorded experience and have been over- 
emphasized for that reason; but the bulk of the material remains un- 
illuminated. The need which produces the documents is so brief in 
duration, so quickly outgrown and forgotten by the individual, that 
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anything other than a completely objective analysis is ineffective or 
misleading. i 

A preliminary sentence-by-sentence analysis of adolescent docu- 
ments shows that over 95 per cent of the content deals in some way 
with the other persons in the social environment. Further analysis 
indicates that it is only the interaction of the writer with these per- 
sons which receives attention. The adolescent is found to be con- 
cerned almost exclusively with the activities, emotions, and social 
behavior which define his relationship to many, though not all, of 
the other members of his social environment. It is interesting to 
note that certain of these members, who are known to be present, 
receive no attention whatever. It becomes apparent that the key 
to the understanding of these adolescent documents lies in the study 
of the social relationships of the period. This is exactly what one 
might have expected theoretically. 

The opening of the adolescent period finds the child a dependent 
and subordinate individual within the parental family group. His 
role is simple and irresponsible; his status is correspondingly inferior. 
At the end of the adolescent period the individual is found inde- 
pendent of the parental group and ready to assume the responsibili- 
ties upon which the superior status in his own new family group de- 
pend. Thus the process of adolescence involves a relatively rapid 
shift from the one group to another and a diametric reversal of 
status. This process necessitates a new relationship to every indi- 
vidual within the social environment. The study of the social 
changes of adolescence is thus, in essence, a study of the relationships 
set up between individuals. 

As seen from the outside, the understanding of any relationship 
existing between individuals at any given time demands the use of 
two central concepts: that of social distance, and that of status. If 
these two concepts are to have anything other than a vague inter- 
pretive usefulness, they must be precisely defined in terms of the 
raw data of behavior itself so that evaluations of more and less, at 
least, may be directly determined. Operations of this sort are, as a 
matter of common sense, performed daily by everyone in the course 
of all social contacts. Every person knows with some degree of pre- 
cision the social distance and relative status relationship existing be- 
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.i tween himself and everyone with whom he has contact. He has 

" "learned how to interpret the behavior of others toward himself in 
these terms, and his own behavior is consequently such as he con- 
siders proper under the circumstances. As operational concepts, 
social distance and status are fundamental to the understanding and 
control of the individual’s social world. Such interpretations are, 
however, in some measure skills, with the learning of which ado- 
lescents are found to be much concerned. 

From the inside the most conspicuous and important considera- 
tion in a relationship is the emotion resulting from contact. How- 
ever, only when the emotional concomitant is overtly expressed 
does it become part of the behavior data available for objective 
analysis. 

If the variations in social distance are indicated in a horizontal 
plane and those of status in a vertical, then the social world of any 
individual, taken as central, is represented by a sphere in which 
each of the members of his social environment occupies a definite 
and assignable point position at any given time. These points are 

. continually shifting and changing under the impact of renewed con- 
*" tacts, but particularly is this true during adolescence, when all rela- 
tionships are characteristically in a state of flux. 

The present study is the result of an effort to translate data taken 
from adolescent written materials into terms of social distance as 
represented in a horizontal plane, along with a record of such emo- 
tions as receive expression. For this particular problem the status 
of the interacting individuals is assumed to be equal and is conse- 
quently disregarded as a factor. A full solution of the entire problem 

of adolescent relationships and their progressive change will, of 
course, demand also a study of the effects of varying status and of 
the interplay of social distance, status, and emotion together. 

The data for the two diagrams shown as illustrations here were 
taken from a two-week period in the diaries of two girls similar in 
many respects. Both were good looking and, as their school grades 
indicated, were of superior intelligence. Both were from unbroken 
families of good professional standing, and both attended large pub- 
lic high schools in urban environments. One of them had an only 
brother, and the other an only sister. 
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With each of these girls as central a circle was described represent-. , 
ing the social field. On the basis of considerable study of the ma- 
terials, this field is assumed to be divided into seven concentric zones 
of social distance, each of which is characterized by its own objective- 
ly identifiable and conventionalized types of behavior. The inter- 
pretation of the raw behavior as given, in terms of these social dis- 
tances, must depend upon a familiarity with the particular conven- 
tions of the group to which the individual belongs. A certain type of 
behavior may have one sort of significance in one group and a differ- 
ent meaning in another. In this particular study the data for the 
necessary insight into the customs of the social world in question are 
furnished by the extensive accounts of it as written by the ado- 
lescents themselves. 

The seven zones of Increasing social distance have been named as 
follows: I, the confidante; IT, the intimate; IIT, the familiar; IV, 
the acquaintance; V, the zone of active group participation; VI, the 
zone of passive group membership; and VII, the social world beyond 
this field which is that of spectatorship and involves no character- 
istic interaction. l 

The key, as given here, is a tentative scheme for the interpreta- 
tion of the data in terms of the social distances of these seven 
zones. The major determining variables are taken as (1) the fre- 
quency, extent, and cause of the contact; (2) the content and man- 
ner of the verbal communication; (3) the type and importance of the 
sublingual elements in the communication; and (4) the rights and 
privileges characterizing relationships in each zone. 

Thus, for example, the relationships of Zone I are characterized 
by a conscious selection of the one or two who are to serve as con- 
fidantes. The characterizing activity is a "revealing" type of con- 
versation, the content of which deals significantly with the relation- 
ship itself, or with the hopes and fears, successes and failures, which 
may imperil the status of the individual. There is a tendency to 
physical contact of the caressing type, which, together with the 
privilege of talking about one's self, may be regarded as one of the 
rights of the relationship. The emotional tone is felicitous. 

It may be objected that in some cases the relationship of the con- 
fidante is almost entirely one-sided and unreciprocated, in which 
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cases the relationship as a whole should not occupy the inner zone. 
In these cases the status of the interacting individuals is found to be 
unlike, and, as stated before, this study is confined to relationships 
in which the status may be regarded as equal. 

'The most characteristic diagnostic feature of the second zone is 
the frequency of the contacts, either with or without a factor of con- 
scious selection. Intimacies within the childhood family group, for 
example, are more or less fortuitous, while those in the school group 
are much more selective. Because of the indeterminacy of this ele- 
ment, selectivity is not a criterion of the relationship of intimacy. 
The important factor is the considerable area of group overlap which 
automatically produces frequent contacts characterized by a spon- 
taneous and relatively uncensored communication of the responses 
to the immediate activities and interests of the moment. The con- 
versation concerns the trivialities and minutiae of everyday life. The 
"deeper" regions of feeling are not touched. The accompanying 
emotion is matter of fact and unexpressed except at such times as the 
relationship is undergoing change of distance or status. Although 
the rights and privileges in this zone are many, the satisfactions are 
somewhat neutralized by the fact that such privileges are reciprocal. 
The individual may make demands, but he must also grant privi- 
leges. i 

Stable relationships which combine the characteristics of both 
the confidante and of the intimate are the closest possible. 

Zone III, that of the familiar, is of particular significance in the 
interpretation of adolescent behavior because it is the zone of the 
relationships resulting from the intense group consciousness of early 
adolescence. It is essentially an unstable zone of transition both as 
to time and personnel. Familiars have a tendency at this time to 
pass inward to the zone of intimacy or outward to mere acquaint- 
anceship. The exaggerated need for a group of familiars is soon out- 
grown, and the zone is relatively unimportant during both child- 
hood and adulthood. ‘Diagram I shows a typical arrangement of 
individuals in this zone during the phase of generalized interest in 
members of the opposite sex. The conversation which character- 
izes interaction at this distance is almost empty of content at this 
period. The slang, expletives, profanity, and frequent obscenity 
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which mark it are the despair of teachers and parents. However, the 
need from which these phenomena arise is usually of brief duration. 
Zone IV, that of the acquaintance, is shown as broader than the 


^S. Others, containing, as it does, the residuum of all former contacts. 


There may be considerable radial variation in behavior within this 

zone, some figures clearly being drawn inward toward the center, 
others passing out toward the periphery, where the relationship con- 
sists of little else than a simple greeting during brief accidental con- 
tacts. 

The boundary between the zone of the acquaintance and that of 
the familiar may be regarded as highly permeable, to use Lewin’s 
idea. Membership between the two zones shifts rapidly back and 
forth during adolescence, or the familiars of one day may suddenly 
be lost to the further limits of acquaintanceship never to return 
again, though the physical conditions of contact have remained un- 
changed. 

Between Zones IV and V there is a distinct break in the interpre- 
tive criteria. Zone V is that in which the relationships are dominated 


.-. by organized group activities and are of a secondary nature, as op- 
, posed to the primary contacts of the first four zones. Conversation 


and activities are directed toward the furtherance of group ends 
and are impersonal and formal in nature. Personalities which seek 
their satisfaction and expression in this zone are dominated by the 
wish for recognition. 

The behavior characterizing the relationships of Zone VI is en- 
tirely formalized and conventionalized. Individual contacts at this 
distance are rarely mentioned in adolescent documents. Only the 
group as such is of interest. Since there is no active participation in 
the group, interaction is reduced almost to zero. An example of 
social behavior in this zone would be that of an adolescent who at- 
tends church as a member but enters into none of the activities con- 
nected with it. Some members of schoolroom classes are essentially 
in this zone. 

The position of all the figures given in the accompanying diagrams 
was determined by means of this interpretation of the data. For 
convenience the boys were all put on the left half of the diagram 
and the girls on the right. 
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The diaries furnish, in addition, many significant details of the 
relationships. It may, for example, be determined whether the re- 
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corded interest in a given figure is based on real contacts and activi- 
ties, or on thought, or on daydreaming, and what may be the nature 
of the accompanying emotion. Such details are represented by ar- 
rows appended to the individual symbols, with plus or minus signs 
indicating whatever emotion is expressed. Arrows on the inside of 
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the individual figures indicate that the recorded contacts were initi- 
ated by that individual toward the central figure; arrows on the 
outside show that the initiative was taken by the central figure 
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toward the individual in question. In each case the length of the 
arrow is proportional to the number of contacts, and its direction 
shows whether the underlying wish was for a greater or less social 
distance. 

Conflict in any relationship is implied either in the fluctuation 
of emotion, as illustrated by one of the figures on the left of the 
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Mary field in Diagram I, or by the opposition of the direction of the 
arrows indicating divergence of wish, as in some of the figures in 
the Ann field of Diagram II. It might be said, in passing, that in 
general all adolescent documents show less overt emotional expres- 
sion and conflict than had been expected. 

Persons whose position in the field depends upon thought proc- 
esses or daydreaming, rather than upon real contact and shared 
activities, are symbolized in the diagrams by an extra circle or halo. 
They may show no real contacts whatever, and are, as a matter of 
fact, many times completely outside the social field of interaction. 
They represent the idealized symbolic persons who exercise an in- 
fluence out of all proportion to their real contacts and social dis- 
tance. They may be regarded as eccentrics in the field. Occasional- 
ly the additional circle indicates a lingering feeling of conflict, as in 
the country-club dinner of the Ann field. On this occasion she felt 
conspicuous and unhappy because everyone had a “date” but her- 
self. The dinner became the text for considerable thought as to 
Social values, with the appearance of the negative emotion of with- 
drawal. 


In addition to these details of the relationships themselves, it is’ ' 


also possible to record their institutional setting, as shown by the 
radial divisions of the diagrams. The relative importance of home, 
school, church, or of organized and adult controlled activities, as 
opposed to the spontaneous adolescent groups, are shown up in this 
way. 

By means of this method of interpreting the original data, it has 
been found possible to record almost the entire bulk of the material 
into an immediately usable form. Individual personalities thus re- 
ceive a new definition and understanding in terms of their surround- 
ing social fields. 

A comparison of the two diagrams shown here may serve to 
demonstrate this point. The Mary field indicates the predominance 
of primary contacts in the zone of familiarity with members of the 
opposite sex. The arrows, as appended to these figures, show that 
the boys have made the advances to her and not she to them, and 
that her interest in them is in general not that of mere wishfulness 
but is based upon many real contacts. In one case, however, it will 
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be seen that a certain boy with whom she has a single contact is the 
object of considerable thought and comment in her diary, and is 
consequently shown with a halo. Figures such as this become the 
nuclei for later conflict or romance. Their social distance is quite 
certain to change in one direction or the other, with the generation of 
emotion. The rapid shifts of emotion of adolescents are probably 
connected with changes in the relative status and position of such 
figures. 

The Mary field 1s that of the typical popular girl of sixteen. It 
may be taken as the ideal of organization toward which many, if 
not most girls, of that age aspire. The dominating principle might 
be considered as a wish for recognition in the field of response. 

The Ann field, on the other hand, is shown as almost empty of 
familiar relationships, especially with boys, while the center of activ- 
ity and interest lies in the zone of the secondary contacts of group 
participation. For this reason school and church are much more im- 
portant in the Ann field than in that of Mary, whose home is the 

. center of her social activities. However, the members of Ann's im- 
7 mediate family are found still occupying the central zones at a period 
when ordinarily the childhood family is no longer a subject of inter- 
est or attention. The relationship to the mother actually deepened 
at adolescence, and she became the confidante and symbol of perfect 
womanhood. The satisfactory home life on the intimate level may 
have helped to free the energies of this girl for the high degree of 
group leadership shown on her diagram. She afterward became the 
outstanding leader in a large university, independent in emotion 
and act of the more adolescent compulsions toward conformity. It 
is significant that her interest in the zones of groups and group pur- 
poses is on the level of real, active participation, while her interest in 
the more intimate zones is idealistic and largely on the thought 
level. Her mother is her ideal woman; the minister is the ideal man; 
the minister's son, whom she barely knew, is the ideal young man; 
and the minister's daughter is the ideal girl of her own age. Each 
of these figures, as described in the diary, is characterized by a lively 
social consciousness and conscience of the same type as her own. The 
Ann diagram shows an extreme form of the field of social leadership. 

The Mary and Ann diagrams represent the adjustment of two 
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different personalities to similar circumstances, both psychological 
and social. The emotional tone of both diaries is distinctly zestful 
and happy. Both adjustments are felicitous. There are very few 
expressions of distaste or unhappiness in either. As might be ex- 
pected, such conflicts as Mary records are with individual boys in 
the zone of familiarity, while the only conflict recorded at this time 
by Ann was that of the country-club dinner already mentioned, at 
which she felt the pattern of her life to be at variance with that 
thought proper by the other members of the group. The Mary pat- 
tern, and not the Ann, is the ideal of the period. 

A comparison of several diagrams drawn up according to this 
scheme has served to accentuate the close interdependency of social 
distance, status, and emotion. It would seem that when the factor 
of status in the relationship existing between individuals in contact 
undergoes change, emotion is concomitantly generated. When this 
emotion is one of pleasure and felicity, the social distance tends to be 
shortened; if of distaste or dissatisfaction, it tends to be lengthened. 
Conversely, the overt expression of emotion, as aroused by social | 
contact, is an indication of a changing status and a tendency toward 
a change of social distance. In general the only consciously defined 
element in a relationship is the accompanying emotion; hence the 
emphasis on likes and dislikes in social relationships, with their im- 
plication of impending change in social distance. 

The method is especially adapted for use in the study of the ado- 
lescent period because of the rapid changes in all the relationships 
at that time and the difficulty in appraising their several roles cor- 
rectly. The construction of a considerable number of such diagrams, 
representing the progressive changes in the relationships of a number 
of adolescents, should make it possible to show rather definitely the 
optimum or typical organization of the social field at the various 
stages of the adolescent process. Divergences from this standard 
would be immediately perceptible and might give some additional 
insight into the specific problems of unadjusted individuals. Points 
of conflict take on a new significance when seen in relation to the or- 
ganization of the entire field. The diagrams serve to show the per- 
sonality in its true light, as a function of the social environment. 
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AN ANSWER TO CRITICISMS OF 
THE LAG CONCEPT 


ABBOTT P. HERMAN 


ABSTRACT 

Recent criticisms of cultural lag have attacked Ogburn's concept on the ground 
that the direction of adjustment cannot be objectively determined, that whether ma- 
terial or nonmaterial culture is lagging depends on the values one brings to bear upon 
the situation. The answer to these criticisms centers upon the question whether me- 
chanical inventions have become the pace-setters in change. If the speed of mechanical 
change exceeds that of social change, as it does at present, then adjustment, in an 
interrelated society, must take place in the direction of the pace-setter. Hence, adjust- 
ment entails (1) understanding change and its consequences, (2) understanding the re- 
sistances to change, and (3) either controlling change or overcoming the resistances to 
it, or both. . 

For the past few years the concept of lag has been under fire. 
A factor which probably provoked the attack was the Recent Social 
Trends publication in which lag was given prominence as one of the 
. keys to the interpretation of the disorganized state of society. 

Whatever may have been the inciting cause of the recent attack, 
at least since the spring of 1934, three articles and two books have 
appeared devoting more or less space to critical comment on Og- 
burn's concept. All of these have this in common: They take issue 


with Ogburn's idea of adjustment implied in his conception of lag. 


A STATEMENT OF THE CONCEPT 


It wil be remembered that, according to Ogburn, cultural lag 
arises from three observable phenomena: (x) the various parts of 
culture are changing, some parts because of invention or discovery 
changing more rapidly than others; (2) because these parts are inter- 
related, a change in one part necessitates (' occasions") similar 
changes in other parts; and (3) the delay of those parts that change 
slowly in making the adjustments to those that change more rapidly 
is lag. It is Ogburn's inference, which he demonstrates, that this 
condition produces maladjustments which can be overcome only by 
taking up the slack in the period of adjustment. 


: W. F. Ogburn, Social Change (New York: Viking Press, 1922), Part IV. 
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CRITICISMS 


As already suggested, most of the critical reactions center upon 
Ogburn's use of the word “adjustment.” The earliest of these was 
expressed by J. W. Woodard in an article on “Critical Notes on the 
Culture Lag Concept."^ He begins by challenging the objective na- 
ture of the concept. Its subjectivity is indicated, declares Woodard, 
by the fact that 


there could be marshalled a rather formidable body of opponents who would 
maintain that the conditions which we describe as maladjustment ....are 
themselves the desirable conditions; and that these conditions should be con- 
tinued rather than altered if we would avoid an even greater maladjustment. 


In other words, that which Ogburn labels as adjustment to change, 
implies Woodard, might by others be regarded as no adjustment at 
all. What one calls adjustment depends on his point of view. Quot- 
ing him further: 


For the definition of genuine social adjustment is not easy. That is, over 
against conservation measures [which Ogburn considers adjustment to changing 
conditions] with adequate supply of forests is placed a “‘calling for” of retention 
of individual rights of property and initiative, with or without adequate forests. 
Over against adequate care of.the worker [adjustment in Ogburn’s illustration] 
is placed adequate remuneration to the entrepreneur and to the stockholder 
and adequate safeguarding of rights of property, investments and individual 
liberty. Over against a family adjusted to the economic milieu [considered 
desirable by Ogburn] is placed a family adjusted to so-called "spiritual" values 
conceived to be more important than the material adjustments involved. 
Essentially the same may be said of the other categories. There would be any- 
thing but unanimity with regard to them, and little possibility of that objec- 
tive proof which “strict” science demands. 

The subjective nature of the culture lag concept thus cannot be escaped. 
And it is very interesting that, after we have kicked the “concept” progress out 
of the frort door, we should find it returning in scientific disguise by a rear 
entrance. For we must now see that the term culture lag, unless very cautiously 
used, not cnly presumes to tell us what changes are “‘called for," what changes 
"ought" to have come about, and so on, but tells us the exact point at which 
they "should have" come about. Thus it is scarcely too much to say that the 
average example of culture lag not merely presumes to say what progress is 
but presumes to tell us how much we have had, how much we ought to have 
had, and when.‘ 


2 Social Forces, XIX, No. 3 (March, 1934), 388-98. 
3 Ibid., p. 390. 4 Ibid. 
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The assertion that Ogburn's exposition of the concept presumes 
to tell the exact point at which adjustment “should have" come 
about may be dismissed at once as unwarranted in the light of 
Ogburn's own statement: “It is difficult to locate exactly the points 
a and 5."5 What interests us more is the implication that to deter- 
mine what is an adjustment or, first, whether there should be an 
adjustment is an evaluative matter and therefore subjective. 

S. C. Gilfillan in his recent book, The Sociology of Invention, also 
reflects this same reaction to the lag concept. He writes: 

If we seek an objective, permanent, and scientific criterion for what situa- 
tions embody lag and so ought to produce tensions we shall be disappointed. 
We can never be sure that a situation is without lag, adjusted; because we can 
never be sure that an immediate better adjustment could not be devised.‘ 

From a somewhat different angle W. D. Wallis, in an article for 
Soctology and Social Research, directed his attention to the same 
question. If one were to consider the factors in any situation, Wallis 
suggests, he would discover “not that there is no lag, but, on the 
contrary, that lag is almost ubiquitous, and, moreover, works both 
ways." Therefore "the manner in which it works depends on the 
basis of selection."" To show explicitly what he means, Wallis al- 
ludes to the discussion of M. M. Willey and S. A. Rice on “Agen- 
cies of Communication" in the Recent Social Trends study. In their 
consideration of the automobile and concrete road building they 
point out that the automobile has made possible a direct flow of 
traffic across the country. But there are still in the way of this di- 
rect flow of traffic, in a number of places, “legalistic survivals” call- 
ing for local and not central care of roads. This local autonomy over 
road building was once sufficient for horse-and-buggy and dirt- 
road tactics but is no longer adequate for national and state high- 
way systems. The authors conclude that administrative responsi- 
bility for road building should be centralized and that the lagging 
legalistic survivals of local autonomy should be overcome as quick- 
ly as possible.® 

5 OP. cil., p. 207. 


$ The Sociology of Invention (Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1935), pp. 151-52 
(interpretations also deduced from personal interview with the author). 


?'"Dl'he Concept of Lag," Sociology and Social Research, XIX, No. 5 (May-June, 
1935); 405. ` 
8 Recent Social Trends (New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1933), pp. 176-77. 
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Wallis reacts to this suggestion critically. What lag is in this situa- 
tion; he asserts, depends on what one's values are. If the needs of 
larger areas are made the basic factor, then the practice of local 
autonomy is a lag in adjustment to those needs. 

If, however, one starts with the assumption that the needs of local com- 
munities are of primary importance and should be respected by the larger ad- 
ministrative unit, the lag is of a different nature. When values are involved, the 
character of the lag is determined by the observer's standpoint. 


Ina footnote to his article Wallis refers to Lewis Mumford’s Technics 
and. Civilization with the comment that here he finds, after writing 
. his article, practically the same criticism of the implications in lag. 
Of all the writers mentioned Mumford states the case most strong- 
ly. He has no scientific compunctions against using ethical ter- 
minology, and it is in such terms that he evaluates Ogburn’s thesis. 


In all these efforts to attack, to resist, or to retreat from the machine the 
observer may be tempted to see nothing more than the phenomenon that Pro- 
fessor W, F. Ogburn has described as the “cultural lag.” The failure of ‘‘adjust- 
ment" may be looked upon as a failure of art and morals and religion to change 
with the same degree of rapidity as the machine and to change in the same direc- 
tion. 

This seems to me an essentially superficial interpretation. For one thing, 
change in a direction opposite to the machine may be as important in ensuring 
adjustment as change in the same direction, when it happens that the machine 
is taking a course that would, unless compensated, lead to human deterioration 
and collapse. For another thing, this interpretation regards the machine as an 
independent structure, and it holds the direction and rate of change assumed 
by the machine as a norm, to which all other aspects of human life must con- 
form. In truth, interactions between organisms and their environments take 
place in both directions, and it is just as correct to regard the machinery of 
warfare as retarded in relation to the morality of Confucius as to take the 
opposite position.” 

Mumford devotes an entire chapter to what he calls **Compensa- 
tions and Reversions."" These are his labels for the resistances 
which human nature has developed in an effort to endure the all- 
pervading machine and its influence. Such resistances were and still 
are the “return to nature" and “the cultivation of nature for its 
own sake," “romanticism,” finding refuge in the past (e.g., “the 


s Wallis, of. cit., pp. 404-5. 
10 Technics and Civilization (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934), pp. 316-17. 
x Ibid., chap. vi. 
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classics"), and more distinctly crass and unprofitable behavior like 
sex perversions, dance manias, and the magnification of mass sport. 
All these are indications of the fact that human nature cannot stand 
the pace of the machine. Why, then, aggravate the condition by 
suggesting, as Ogburn does, that man must still further adjust to the 
machine to overcome lag! 

All this is reminiscent of the statement by a student of the writer 
who, when Chicago's Near North Side was discussed in relation to 
the lag of institutions to change, wrote: i 


Strictly speaking is cultural lag really always a lag? May not the old culture 
be better than a new adaptive culture? In the Near North Side may not the 
material culture be at fault rather than the inability of the churches to adapt 
themselves? In some instances the methods which the churches are using in 
trying to adapt themselves to material culture are no better and possibly worse 
than their old culture. .... The old philosophies if they are any good ought to 
control material culture and dominate it, or else what is their purpose? 


In considering Ogburn's concept in the light of these foregoing 
criticisms a qualifying word should first be said. It should not be 
inferred that all the authors mentioned would indorse one another's 
views. Wallis was the only one to refer with favor to Mumford’s 
point of view. It might even be said that both Woodard and Gilfillan 
would deny affiliation with the Mumford reaction as another much 
less objective attempt to set up norms in the direction in which 
adjustment “ought” to go. Woodard and Gilfillan are primarily con- 
cerned with calling attention to the fact that no definite objective 
criterion for lag and for adjustment in lag can be set up, as Ogburn 
seems to imply, because there are differences of opinion on what lag 
is and on what the adjustment should be like. Yet all these have one 
element in common in their protest: They declare that what ad- 
justment is depends on the values which one brings to bear on the 
question and not simply on overcoming the delay to mechanical 
change. 

THE DETERMINANTS OF ADJUSTMENT 

This whole matter of adjustment seems to hinge upon two com- 
ponent questions: (1) Is mechanical invention the pace-setter in 
introducing change? and (2) Does interrelatedness of parts of cul- 
ture demand adjustment to that part which is changing? 
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The first question is basic to our discussion because, if it can be 
demonstrated that mechanical inventions are moving at a faster rate 
than other aspects of culture, then they (1.e., mechanical inventions) 
are instigators of change. The importance of the second question 
follows; for when there is change, it is necessary, if society is inter- 
related, for adjustment to take place to overcome the resulting 
disequilibrium. 

Now Ogburn's point, which he demonstrates first in his Social 
Change? and then more explicitly (with the assistance of Gilfillan) 
in his chapter on * The Influence of Invention and Discovery" in 
Recent Social Trends, is that mechanical inventions (and the physi- 
cal sciences) are moving in faster tempo than social inventions (and 
social studies). In other words, the former do set the pace for social 
change. 

Gilfillan takes issue with this conclusion in his Sociology of Inven- 
tion. A mechanical invention, he declares, is “a wide-rooted com- 
plex." He then proceeds to list all the elements which enter into an 
invention, from engineering techniques to “‘the taste, knowledge and 
attitudes of the consumers.” A host of social forces and mechanical 
skills enter into a complex which emerges finally into an invention. 
Hence, Gilfillan concludes, social factors may be as important as 
mechanical factors. An invention cannot be said to be the prime 
cause of social change. No factor can be said to be a prime cause.'4 

Ogburn is in agreement with this exposition up to a certain point. 
His outline of the three types of elements which enter into an inven- 
tion involves practically the same kind of analysis that Gilfillan 
makes. According to Ogburn, the elements of an invention are (1) 
mental ability, (2) cultural base—existing cultural elements, and 
(3) social demand." All three are necessary. 

But there is a sense in which, once all the elements become headed 
up in an invention and produce it, at least from the standpoint of 
practical results the invention does become a focal point of much 
change. By the very nature of mechanical invention it gives finite 
and usable form to many elements of culture and becomes a factor 

2 Part IT, pp. 268-78. 13 Pp. 122 ff. 14 Pp. 43-46 (chap. vii). 


15 Implied in Social Change and expressed in a lecture on “Inventions as a Process" 
in a course on “Culture and Sociology." 
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to be reckoned with. Witness: he influence of the talking movie 
machine, the telephone, and automobile, to mention only a few. 
Even if it be said with Gilfillan that not one but many inventions 
in combination are necessary to produce a major device, the truth 
still holds. Ogburn expressed this point of view in his review of 
Gilfillan's book: 


The reviewer agrees with the analysis (that invention is not the prime and 
basic cause of social change) but not with the emphasis. That is to say, when the 
interrelated parts of culture are all in motion, there is no such thing as “first.” 
Theoretically there is no origin in change, yet practically there is. There was no 
radio broadcasting before the World War, but there was afterward, and these 
broadcasts have influenced society in numerous ways. Hence, quantitatively, 
if there are many significant inventions there will be many social effects. 


If this point of view be accepted, then it is quite objective to say 
that adjustment must be in a certain direction. If the facts point to 
mechanical and technological changes as being the dominant factors 
in change, then these in an interrelated culture must be adjusted to; 
if more acute social disorganization is to be prevented. 

Woodard, Gilfillan, and Wallis are, of course, right in saying that 
there will be a large variety of notions and norms regarding what is 
and what is not adjustment. Manifestly, there will be no general 
agreement on what should be done—at least, there can be none until 
certain resistances which now exist are dealt with. The writer is also 
aware of the powerful influence such views can exercise. Of this there 
is ample evidence. But personal values and norms, unless scientif- 
ically based, have no bearing on the direction of adjustment. In 
fact, they help only to add to the existing lag and intensify the mal- 
adjustment. 

This may be seen more clearly in a concrete example. Only re- 
cently the Brookings Institution published a report in which it 
advocated that industry, to make capitalism function more effec- 
tively, reduce prices on commodities. The Brookings investigation 
revealed, what had been seen by others, that technological change 
has led to industrial expansion. Industry now finds itself in a posi- 
tion to produce more goods than are being utilized under present 
conditions. And if technological improvement persists, the disparity 


© Review of The Sociology of Invention, American Journal of Sociology, XLII (July, 
1936), pp. 126—29 (italics mine). 
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between production and consumption "will be even greater." Plainly 
this is a situation of lag with mechanical change setting the pace. 

Obviously, a large number of personal opinions regarding the 
Brookings conclusion are possible. Let us imagine some people re- 
acting as follows: “The present price system is all right"; ‘There is 
nothing wrong with capitalism to compel such drastic measures"; 
“We cannot tolerate tampering with individual and employer pre- 
rogatives,” and so on. As a matter of fact, such opinions are not 
based on mere speculation. They reflect, in the main, industrial prac- 
tice of the past forty or fifty years. 

Now the question which bears on the subject under discussion is: 
Can this policy regarding price lead to adjustment? The Brookings 
study conclusively demonstrates that maintaining an inflexible price 
while industrial machines grow in productive capacity means even- 
tually a more serious breakdown in the system. Increased produc- 
tion must be balanced by increased consumption. In other words, 
the inflexible price policy can be adhered to but only at the cost of 
greater industrial and social disorganization. If this were not so, 
there would be, as Woodard and the others imply, no objective 
criterion for determining adjustment in lag. 

There is, however, one exception to the above reasoning. If men 
have values, such as a price policy, to which they wish to cling, 
adjustment is possible only if, at the same time, they tamper with 
and arrest the process of change. Theoretically, adjustment in lag 
may take place in two ways. One is by causing nonmaterial cul- 
ture to keep pace with material change. The other is by slowing up 
material change until it is balanced by existing cultural conditions. 
Wallis, for example, would be justified in making a traditional prac- 
tice (local autonomy in caring for roads) a norm for adjustment if 
he also recognized that something. would have to be done to modify 
the progress of automobile transportation. Mumford seems to have 
this insight when he. proposes in his last chapter an ethical control 
of the machine. 

But, while this second alternative seems logical, its achievement 


"H. G. Moulton, “The Trouble with Capitalism Is the Capitalist,” Fortune, XII, 
No. 5 (November, 1935), p. 77; reprint of the article by the Maurice and Laura Folk 
Foundation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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is highly improbable. In the first place, those who hold to such views 
as an inflexible price policy usually belong to that class of individual- 
ists to whom any kind of planning and controlis anathema. Second, 
itis a matter of observation that they regard the productive process 
as inherently good. Tampering with means of production would, 
therefore, be especially distasteful to them. Third, there would be 
strenuous opposition from other sources to attempts to check dis- 
covery in the field of the physical sciences. 

A third alternative seems to hold more promise: that is, to at- 
tempt adjustment in the direction which change seems to indicate. 
Some compromise in price policy may be necessary. But by taking 
into account the trend of social change as set by inventions the in- 
dividualist may be able to save part of his individualism. That is, 
the philosophy which determines his point of view may have, under 
these circumstances, some chance of becoming, at least in part, an 
organizing principle in the trend of events with which it is inte- 
grated. Otherwise, it may be submerged entirely or, at best, pro- 
duce more serious disorganization. 

Two qualifying statements should here be made. It may be that 
adjustment by reducing prices as advocated by the Brookings report 
is not entirely adequate. There are those who think more should be 
done. It may be that we have not yet caught up with the complexity 
of our times in the methods of investigation of our economic-social 
ills. The trend is in the direction of the collaboration of economists 
with other social scientists and engineers to see the system whole 
in all its complicatedness. The thesis of Ogburn, however, is not 
shaken by relatively minor differences if the analysis carries us 
farther in the direction of adjustment to the pace-setter in change. 

The other qualifying statement is prompted by Mumford’s impli- 
cation that Ogburn makes a fetish of the machine. It already has 
been shown that Ogburn is not concerned with subjective valuations. 
He finds the machine is at present the pace-setter in change, and 
thérefore concludes that the direction of adjustment is automatically 
determined. 

The words “at present" in the last sentence are important as an 
answer to critics who charge that Ogburn overlooks the fact that 
cultural factors other than machines have dominated change. A 
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careful reading of Part IV of Social Change and the chapter in 
Recent Social Trends will reveal how explicitly he declares that, prior 
to the modern industrial age, other aspects of culture may have led 
the way. It is in our time that the machine has become the potent 
influence for change.’ 

But Ogburn holds no particular brief for the machine as a pace- 
setter. We may detect something of his ideas on this subject in the 
preliminary report of Recent Social Trends: “Effective coordination 
of the factors of our evolving society means, where possible and 
desirable, slowing up the changes which occur too rapidly and speed- 
ing up the changes which lag.” 

Here, therefore, he does make provision for the control of inven- 
tions, if this is found to be advisable. In fact, Ogburn is at present 
guiding some research being carried on by Gilfillan for the express 
purpose of predicting inventions that may emerge in the near future. 
Back of this project is the latent motive that, if it is known what 
will happen in the field of inventions, some central authorized body 
like government may have a basis for at least partially controlling 
the inventive process or for anticipating its consequences.” How- 
ever, it should be noted that Ogburn probably concurs with the 
committee of Recent Social Trends in saying: 


The committee does not believe in a moratorium upon research in physical 
science and invention, such as has sometimes been proposed. On the contrary, 
it holds that social invention has to be stimulated to keep pace with mechanical 
inventions." 


MEANING OF ADJUSTMENT 


There seems to be a good deal of vagueness regarding the use of 
the word “adjustment.” Ogburn does employ the word in his hy- 
pothesis of lag, but he would be the first to admit that it would be 
meaningless to conceive it in terms of literally speeding up non- 
material culture. What would it mean to step up church or school 


8 Ogburn, op. cit., pp. 268-78; Recent Social Trends, pp. 122-30. 

29 P, xv (italics mine). 

20 This research is sponsored by the federal government National Resources Com- 
mittee, Since the writing of this article the publication of the committee's report has 
been announced. See “Whither Technology?" Time, July 26, 1937, pp. 38-40. 


?t Recent Social Trends, p. xv. 
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functions to a speed of fifty or sixty miles an hour, commensurate 
with the speed of the automobile? Obviously the paucity of words 
with which to express a cultural process comparable to a mechanical 
phenomenon is part of the difficulty. 

Adjustment implies that social institutions are ready to cope with 
change by overcoming the resistances to change. This would entail 
in very broad terms (1) understanding change and its consequences, 
(2) understanding the resistances to change, and (3) either con- 
trolling change or overcoming the resistances to it, or both. 

The writer recognizes at once the indefinite and rather simple form 
in which this conception of adjustment is couched. His purpose, 
however, is to translate into cultural terms what is often referred to 
in analogical terminology as “the speeding-up" of social inventions. 
It is partly this speed implication to which men like Mumford and 
Wallis seem to object. 

Mumford's assertion that human nature cannot adjust to the pace 
of the modern machine is unfounded because it is based on an or- 
ganic conception of human nature. For instance, he writes of play 
urges which are compelled to fit into the mechanical routine of our 
machine-timed world, when instead, according to him, they should 
be governed by their own organic impulses. The forcing of organic 
nature into a high-speed process produces the strains that lead to 
the abnormalities (“reversions,” *archaicisms") he mentions. 

To be sure, impulses do become organic after the social environ- 
ment has played upon them. Mumford seems to overlook the fact 
that play and sex and other so-called organic activities of man may 
be just as much conditioned by institutional life as the person's de- 
sire to eat bread and butter instead of rice at dinner or the recur- 
rence of hunger spasms at the stated periods of mealtime set by 
civilization. Maladjustments there are, but their source is to be 
found in the cultural process itself more than in the organic nature 
of man. These reversions and compensations are themselves in- 
duced by lag, as men reflect the disequilibrium of the world in which 
they move. 

And yet, it must be conceded, human nature has certain limits 
beyond which it apparently cannot go. Recent researches on auto- 
mobile driving reveal that the reaction time, even among the most 
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alert, has its minimum level. The number of feet a fast car can 
travel before the brake is applied by any human organism is appall- 
ing. And man is, of course, limited in other ways—as, for example, 
in his visibility range at night. 

Such “organic resistances” as these must be taken into con- 
sideration, perhaps not so much in the cessation of the invention 
of more speed as in the provision of better devices (for the automo- 
bile: better roads, improved traffic signals) for utilizing this speed. 
All of which again suggests that adjustment does not literally mean 
more speed but the comprehension of and the ability to grapple 
with—perhaps in some instances to prevent—the possibility of more 
speed. 

A final word of explanation is in order. The writer is contending 
merely for the value and objectivity of the lag concept. It is not 
necessary to assume that the direction indicated by objective 
analysis will be taken. It probably will not. Yet there is some prac- 
tical value in realizing the general direction in which adjustment 
must go to overcome lag and social disorganization. 
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THOMAS GARRIGUE MASARYK 
1850-1937 


Dr. Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, former president of the International 
Institute of Sociology (1921) and four times the elected president of the 
Czechoslovakian Republic, passed away on September 14 at the age of 
eighty-seven years. Dr. Masaryk was born in 1850 of very poor parents, 
his mother being a Czech and his father a Slovak. After many difficulties 
he succeeded in obtaining an education and became a Privatdocent at the 
University of Vienna in 1879. At the formation of the new Czech Uni- 
versity in Prague in 1882 he was given the chair of philosophy. Almost 
at once he became the leading member of the faculty and secured recogni- 
tion among the European scholars. He was twice elected a member of the 
Austrian Parliament in 1891 and 1907. At the outbreak of the World 
War he fled to Switzerland, and then he settled in London as a member 
of the faculty of King's College. He became the leading propagandist 
among the Allies for the independence of Czechoslovakia. In 1917 he went 
to Russia, where he assisted in organizing the Czechoslovak prisoners of 
war into an army which played a notable part in the last year of the war. 
The independence of Czechoslovakia having been recognized by the 
Allies, he was made first president of the Czechoslovakian Republic in 
1918. He was re-elected in 1920, again in 1927, and finally in 1934, re- 
linquishing the office only in. 1935 on account of ill health. 

It is difficult to characterize in a few sentences the career of a man 
who was a philosopher, a sociologist, and a statesman. His work on The 
Philosophical and Sociological Foundations of Marxism, which appeared in 
1899, still remains one of the best criticisms of historical materialism. 
Much earlier, in 1881, he had published a notable monograph on Suicide 
and Modern Civilization. His Concrete Logic, published in 1888, was de- 
voted largely to the classification of the sciences. Perhaps the greatest of 
Masaryk’s works was his book on The Spirit of Russia, published in 
Czech in 1913 and translated into English in x919. It is perhaps the best 
example of an adequate historical and social survey of a whole people in 
the literature of sociology and is especially notable because it predicted 
the coming of the Russian Revolution. This work and his work on 
Marxism are probably his two most outstanding books and of most 
interest to sociologists. 
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Probably Masaryk would now be classifed as a social philosopher 
rather than as a sociologist in the strict scientific sense; but it should be 
remembered that he was a follower of Comte and that all of his work was 
based upon factual studies. His private library abounded in the works of 
American sociologists, economists, and political scientists. In Czecho- 
slovakia Masaryk was recognized as the pioneer in Czechoslovakian soci- 
ology, and the Czechoslovakian sociological society was named in his 
honor the “Masaryk Society of Sociology." Nevertheless, in a list of over 
three hundred sociologists recently published in an American encyclo- 
pedia, Masaryk's name does not appear. That he deserves to be ranked 
among the leading sociological thinkers of Europe cannot, I think, be 
doubted; and that this is the opinion of the American Sociological So- 
ciety was perhaps indicated by his election to honorary membership. 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


*For an appreciation of the place of Masaryk in Czech sociology see the article, 
“Czech Sociology," by Professor J. Skola, in this Journal, X XVIII, 76-78. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, 
the editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews 
appearing in the Journal. 


NEGRO RACIAL MOVEMENTS AND LEADERSHIP 
IN THE UNITED STATES: 


Professor Johnson's article impresses me as one of the best epitomized state- 
ments yet made on the subject of American race contacts and interracial rela- 
tions. More often, compression and condensation in a survey beget distortion 
and a playing-up of the bias indicative of the analyst's own preferred “formula 
of solution"; here, on the contrary, a balance of perspective and objectivity com- 
bine to yield an illuminating and undistorted view of main trends and important 
elementary facts. In a controversial field, subject to deep-set emotional bias, the 
greatest need is for objectivity and balance; and no greater scientific service can 
be rendered than the projection of these into the discussion, provided it is not 
at the expense of minimizing the issues or slighting the human values of the 
minority cause. 

À race problem cannot profitably or justly be analyzed or discussed exclusive- 
ly in terms of majority or minority factors, and certainly too many previous 
analyses have been guilty of one or other of these fallacies. Professor Johnson 
likewise steers reasonably clear of the other traditional fault of discussing the 
Negro question in vacuo, as an isolated and peculiar "problem"; especially so 
in his general conclusion that, today, “increasing class consciousness and eco- 
nomic stress are bringing about a realignment of Negro leadership” and “that 
the stage seems now set for the emergence of a third great movement based upon 
the united efforts of black and white workers to change the economic order." 
Out of the sober context of disinterested analysis, such conclusions should come 
with diagnostic force and significance rather than as partisan threats or wishful 
thinking. 

One could wish that Professor Johnson had had occasion to trace with equal 
precision and objectivity the dilemmas of the Booker Washington and the Du- 
Bois schools of thought. For biracialism is as hopelessly snared with inner con- 
tradictions of segregation and inequality as the equal-rights cause is with its 
dilemma of race consciousness, racialism, and group solidarity. The real sources 
of both are, of course, in the contradictions imposed by majority control, doubly 


t American Journal of Sociology, XLIII (July, 1937), 57-71. 
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rooted in the injustices of economic exploitation and the irrationalities of racial 
prejudice. Negro leadership, confronted by imposed social dilemmas, has to 
think in terms of devious objectives and lesser evils, balancing pragmatically a 
fundamentally unbalanced and illogical predicament. Yet even this is not a 
peculiar phenomenon-—witness the assimilation-racialist dilemma of the Jewish 
people. 


ALAIN LOCKE 
Howard University 


ERRATA 
In the article by E. L. Thorndike, "Individual Differences in American 
Cities,”! there are two misprints: 
Page 215, line 8: For .80 read .04 
Page 221, line 7: For .c6 and .o7 read —.06 and —.07 


In the letter to the editor by Mr. Nathan Berman upon “Juvenile Delin- 
quency, the Family, and the Court in the Soviety Union,’ the first line on 
page 130 should be corrected to read, “The reaction of a man like Hon. Sanford 
Bates to Bolshevo is worth noting.” 


* American Journal of Sociology, XLIII (September, 1937), 191—224. 
2 Ibid., July, 1937, pp. 128-30. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


Social Science Research Council.—The annual meeting of the Social 
Science Research Council was held at Skytop Lodge, Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 14, 1937. The officers of the Council for 1937-38 are Guy Stanton 
Ford, University of Minnesota, chairman, E. B. Wilson, Harvard Uni- 
versity, vice-chairman, John Dickinson, Philadelphia, secretary, and 
John M. Gaus, University of Wisconsin, treasurer. The committees of 
the Council for next year are composed of the following persons: on ac- 
culturation, Robert Redfield, University of Chicago, chairman, Melville 
Herskovits, Northwestern University, and Ralph Linton, Columbia Uni- 
versity; on delinquency, Thorsten Sellin, University of Pennsylvania, 
chairman, and E. H. Sutherland, University of Indiana; on social security, 
Joseph H. Willits, University of Pennsylvania, chairman, Chester I. 
Barnard, New Jersey Telephone & Telegraph Co., Douglas Brown, 
Princeton University, Louis Brownlow, Public Administration Clearing 
House, Chicago, George Harrison, Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Shelby M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation, Fred K. 
Hoehler, American Public Welfare Association, Dorothy Kahn, Philadel- 
phia County Relief Board, M. Albert Linton, Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., and Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard University; on social sci- 
ence personnel, Carl C. Brigham, Princeton University, chairman, 
A. Irving Hallowell, University of Pennsylvania, Frederick C. Mills, . 
Columbia University, Walter R. Sharp, University of Wisconsin, and 
Malcolm Willey, University of Minnesota; on grants-in-aid, Walter R. 
Miles, Yale University, chairman, Lane W. Lancaster, University of Ne- 
braska, Roy F. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania, Robert Redfield, 
University of Chicago, and W. Blair Stewart, Reed College. 

Among reports of committees at the annual meeting, of special interest 
to our readers, are the following: 

The committee on review of grants-in-aid, consisting of Willard Thorp, 
chairman, L. S. Lynn, and A. T. Poffenberger, with Frank A. Ross, 
Rochester University, as a special staff to make a survey and appraisal of 
Council experience and policy in the matter of grants-in-aid of research of 
mature scholars, completed its task during the year. Its report concludes 
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that through grants-in-aid there is a greater return in research output 
than under any other form of grant of funds, that sporadic and explora- 
tory studies originating in the interest and initiative of individuals are 
fundamental to broader institutionally organized programs, that actual 
conduct of all phases of planning, budgeting, and carrying through pieces 
of research is essential for the creation and maintenance of a substantial 
reservoir of trained men competent for research on any scale, that well- 
equipped workers often see their research efforts dragged out for years 
through lack of relatively small funds or, discouraged by that lack, aban- 
don well-advanced studies of scientific and social importance and finally 
cease work altogether in the field of research. The committee found an 
increasing demand and need over the next years and therefore recom- 
mended that the Council undertake an expanded program. 

The committee on migration, consisting of Dorothy Thomas, chairman, 
F. Stephan, E. P. Hutchinson, Rudolph Heberle, and Frank Lorimer, its 
attention focused on migration differentials, proceeded to an examination 
of what is known with a view to suggesting research problems conceived 
as immediate next steps in the development of coherent knowledge on 
this subject. Fritz Meyer, Kiel, Hans von Hentig, formerly of Kiel, and 
Eleanor C. Isbell, Yale University, participated in the work. The com- 
mittee expects to complete its work this fall. 

Progress was made during the year by the committee on personality 
and culture, consisting of Mark A. May, chairman, Robert Redfield, 
Thorsten Sellin, and Louis Wirth, toward reports on research in accul- 
turation, in delinquency, and in cultural hybrids. The work of the sub- 
committee on competitive-cooperative habits, consisting of Mark A. 
May, chairman, Gordon Allport, and Gardner Murphy, completed and 
published its analysis of existing knowledge and its suggestions for further 
research. Reports on delinquency by Mr. Sellin, on acculturation by Mr. 
Herskovits, and cultural hybrids by Mr. Wirth are nearing completion. 

The committee on social security, through its special staff, has placed 
emphasis on exploratory investigations which might indicate the need of 
more intensive research, on stimulation and encouragement of research, on 
collaboration with other agencies, and on work of a consultative and tech- 
nical service character with government agencies and officials. The staff 
aided in the planning and development of research under numerous gov- 
ernmental and other agencies and advised on research personnel. It pro- 
vided in some of its own studies patterns of investigation or organization 
of data that have been taken over as bases for further work by official 
agencies, together occasionally with the staff members directly respon- 
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sible. It was frequently called upon for detailed and critical examination 
of research proposals submitted by other agencies. The staff collaborated 
in many reports issued by governmental and other agencies. 

The committee on the review of council policy had a special staff, 
Louis Wirth, who made a detailed analysis of historical developments of 
Council policy. The first recommendation of the committee is that in- 
tellectual leadership in the facilitation and co-ordination of research in the 
social sciences be re-asserted as the dominant and controlling purpose of 
the Council. Emphasis was placed on Council responsibility in research 
promotion, appraisal and planning with particular reference to the de- 
velopment of research agencies and institutions, research personnel, and 
research materials. As a consequence of the report, a committee on ap- 
praisal of research was established with E. E. Day as chairman and Robert 
Redfield and A. M. Schlesinger as members. Further consideration will 


be given the report at subsequent meetings of the Council and of its com- ` 


mittee on problems and policy. 
The report of progress of two other Council committees is given in the 
following research notes. 


Social Aspects of the Depression—The publication has been announced 
of thirteen sociological monographs prepared under the auspices of the 
Committee on Studies in Social Aspects of the Depression of the Social 
Science Research Council. 

These volumes, aggregating over 2,200 pages, represent a unique under- 
taking in the field of social research. Each monograph is devoted to a 
more or less well-recognized area of investigation and has a threefold pur- 
pose: (1) the analysis of types of sociological problems growing out of the 
depression; (2) the discussion of examples of the kinds of research which 
have been done on these problems and the types of available source ma- 
terial; (3) the suggestion of strategic points for future research illustrated 
by concrete problems. 

_ An effort was made to place the responsibility for the monographs in 
the hands of scholars recognized for knowledge of the various fields. With- 
out taking leave from their regular academic or administrative work, the 
authors prepared their monographs in spare hours throughout the past 
year. The work, done without remuneration, was intended to stimulate a 
fresh advancement in sociological knowledge about the repercussions of 
economic crises on social institutions. 

The foreword by the Committee, appearing in each volume, indicates 
the scope of the studies and the limitations imposed. 
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.... The facts about the impact of the depression on: social life... . have 
been only partially recorded. It would be valuable to have assembled the vast 
record of influence of this economic depression on society. Such a record would 
constitute an.especially important preparation for meeting the shock of the next 
depression, if and when it comes. Theories must be discussed and explored now, 
if much of the information to test them is not to be lost amid ephemeral sources. 

'The field is so broad that selection has been necessary. In keeping with its 
mandate from the Social Science Research Council, the Committee sponsored 
no studies of an exclusively economic or political nature. The subjects chosen 
for inclusion were limited in number by resources. ‘The final selection was made 
by the Committee from a large number of proposed subjects, on the basis of 
social importance and available personnel. 

Although the monographs clearly reveal a uniformity of goal, they differ in 
the manner in which the various authors sought to attain that goal. This is a 
consequence of the Committee's belief that the promotion of research could best 
be served by not imposing rigid restrictions on the organization of materials by 


. the contributors. It is felt that the encouraged freedom in approach and organi- 


zation has resulted in the enrichment of the individual reports and of the series 
as a whole. 

A common goal without rigidity in procedure was secured by requesting each 
author to examine critically the literature on the depression for the purpose of 
locating existing data and interpretations already reasonably well established, of 
discovering the more serious inadequacies in information, and of formulating 
research problems feasible for study. He was not expected to do this research 
himself. Nor was he expected to compile a full and systematically treated record 
of the depression as experienced in his field. Nevertheless, in indicating the new 
research which is needed, the writers found it necessary to report to some extent 
on what is known. These volumes actually contain much information on the 
social influences of the depression, in addition to their analyses of pressing re- 
search questions. 


'The Committee comprised William F. Ogburn, University of Chi- 
cago, chairman; Shelby M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation; and 
Malcolm M. Willey, University of Minnesota. Staff direction was in 
charge of Samuel A. Stouffer, University of Chicago. 

The titles of research monographs and their authors are as follows: 
Crime in the Depression, by Thorsten Sellin, professor of sociology, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Education in the Depression, by the Educational 
Policies Commission; The Family in the Depression, by Samuel A. Stouffer, 
professor of sociology, University of Chicago, and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, di- 
rector, Research Center, University of Newark, with the assistance of 
A. J. Jaffe; Internal Migration in the Depression, by Warren S. Thompson, 
director, Scripps Foundation, Miami University; Minority Peoples in the 
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Depression, by Donald Young, professor of sociology, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Recreation in the Depression, by Jesse F. Steiner, chairinan, de- 
partment of sociology, University of Washington; Religion in the Depres- 
sion, by Samuel C. Kincheloe, associate professor of the sociology of re- 
ligion, Chicago Theological Seminary; Rural Life in the Depression, by 
Dwight Sanderson, chairman, department of rural social organization, 
Cornell University; Soctal Aspects of Consumption in the Depression, by 
Roland S. Vaile, professor of marketing, University of Minnesota, with 
the assistance of Helen G. Canoyer; Social Aspects of Health in the De- 
pression, by Selwyn D. Collins, principal statistician in charge of statisti- 
cal investigations, United States Public Health Service, and Clark Tib- 
bitts, chairman, National Health Inventory Operating Council, United 
States Public Health Service, with the assistance of Arch B. Clark and 
Eleanor L. Richie; Social Aspects of Reading in the Depression, by Douglas 
Waples, professor of educational method, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Social Aspects of Relief Policies in the Depression, by 
R. Clyde White, professor of social economics, University of Chicago, 
and Mary K. White, statistician, Chicago Council of Social Agencies; So- 
cial Work in the Depression, by F. Stuart Chapin, chairman, department 
of sociology, University of Minnesota, and Stuart A. Queen, chairman, 
department of sociology, Washington University. 

The monographs, paper bound, may be purchased singly for $1.00 or 
by the set for $10.00. The price has been set low, below the cost of print- 
ing, in order to make the volumes widely available to libraries, professors, 
and graduate students, and to others interested in the social problems 
arising out of economic crises. Orders should be sent directly to the Social 
Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Studies in Freedom of Inquiry —A committee of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, of which Roy C. Nichols is chairman, John E. Pomfret, 
secretary, and Edward P. Cheyney, special staff, reports that a group of 
studies is now under way concerning freedom of thought, of speech, of 
discussion, of investigation and publication, of inquiry and teaching, and 
of interference with such freedom. Studies of particular interest to readers 
of the Journal are: restrictions on freedom of discussion in the social sci- 
ences, including history, politics and law, sociology, and economics; as- 
sisted research and publication; freedom and limitations of the newspaper 
press; freedom and limitations of expression in literature, art, the stage, 
and radio; and academic freedom. 


. society for Social Research.—The annual institute of the Society, held 


atthe -University of Chicago, August 20 and 21, was devoted to the pres- 
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entation of research in progress and to the discussion of research methods. 
In the round table on social research in the Chicago region, Earl S. John- 
son, University of Chicago, showed the relation between the quality of 
training of physicians and their distribution in the different types of resi- 
dential communities and neighborhoods in the region; Elizabeth Halsey, 
University oi lowa, presented data indicating that the distribution of 
parks and playgrounds lags behind population growth and needs largely 
because of financial and political factors; Edward A. Shils, University of 
Chicago, pointed out the tendency to the increasing stratification of eco- 
nomic classes and its implications for social organization in the large 
metropolitan aggregate; and Herbert Goldhammer, University of Chi- 
cago, brought out the extent and form of the individual's dependence for 
the satisfaction of his interests and aspirations upon voluntary organiza- 
tions in city life. 

In the round table on new techniques in sociological research, Bernaxd 
D. Karpinos, University of Iowa, described -his methods of projecting 
population curves into the future; E. T. Hiller, University of Illinois, 
offered materials upon the association between trends of population and 
trade firms in sample regions of Illinois; and Sam Daykin, sociologist- 
actuary, Illinois Division of Pardons and Paroles, compared the statistical 
expectancy with the actual findings in parole prediction. 

Papers presented in the round table on research on the isolated com- 
munity were by Horace Miner, University of Chicago, describing the 
changes in family patterns 3n a cycle of three generations in a community 
in Old French Canada; by Helen MacGill Hughes, McGill University, 
analyzing a typical French-Canadian community situation where immi- 
grants are entrepreneurs and natives are employees; by Erdmann D. 
Beynon, University of Michigan, treating the “voodoo” cult as a means 
of adjustment among Negro migrants to Detroit; and by W. Lloyd War- 
ner, University of Chicago, giving an analysis of membership in organiza- 
tions by socio-economic classes. 

Papers presented at the general meetings included “Position and Status 
among Honolulu Chinese," by Clarence E. Glick, University of Hawaii; 
“Some Effects of Changes in Communication upon the Economic Life of 
Small Iowa Communities," by Joan Halloran, University of Iowa; “The 
Role of Technology in the Modification of American Society," by William 
F. Ogburn, University of Chicago; and “The Role of Sociological Theory 
in Sociological Research," by Talcott Parsons, Harvard University. 

The offcers elected for 1937-38 are W. Lloyd Warner, president; 
Charner M. Perry, vice-president; Herbert Goldhammer, secretary; and 
Frieda Brim, treasurer. 
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Research in the Federal Government.—The National Resources Commit- 
tee, through its science committee, has undertaken with the approval of 
the president the preparation of a report on the place of research in the 
federal government and the relation of the federal government to research 
in outside institutions through grants-in-aid. The active work is under 
the direction of a subcommittee on governmental relations to research. 
The members of the committee are Charles Judd, chairman, William F. 
Ogburn, and E. B. Wilson. Stuart Rice, Central Statistical Board, is also 
engaged in the direction of the study. The federal government has be- 
come one of the greatest research agencies in the world, and the analysis 
should be of interest to the research staffs of the universities. The report 
will probably make recommendations. 


Chicago Recreation Commission.—The Recreation Survey of Chicago is 
now nearing completion. Volume I on Public Recreation in Chicago is now 
in press. Two other volumes are entitled Private Recreational Agencies 
and Commercial Recreation. The fourth and last volume will consist chief- 
ly of a visual presentation, district by district, for the seventy-five local 
areas of Chicago. This study is the most extensive that has yet been un- 
dertaken in any American city in the field of recreation. The survey has 
been carried on under the direction of Arthur J. Todd, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, with the assistance of a committee of the Commission, of which 
he is chairman, the other members being V. K. Brown, Chicago Park Dis- 
trict, E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago, Henry T. Chamberlain, 
Loyola University, President Michael O’Connell, De Paul University, 
and Philip L. Seman, chairman, Chicago Recreation Commission, with a 
staff of W.P.A. and N.Y.A. workers under H. L. Vierow, project superin- 
tendent. William F. Byron, Northwestern University, has been associated 
with Professor Todd in the supervision of the project. For further infor- 
mation write E. L. Burchard, secretary, Recreation Commission, 160 
North La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. —Announcement has been made 
of a proposal to establish in the department of economics and social sci- 
ence a labor information and research center for New England whose 
main purposes will be to collect, interpret, and disseminate the facts of 
experience in the field of industrial relations. The organization will pro- 
vide a means of studying the many experiments being made in the adjust- 
ment of employer-employee relations, of discovering successful policies 
and procedures, of learning where they can be profitably applied, and of 
making them known to employers and employees. Operating as a library, 
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a clearing-house of information, a research bureau, and an adjunct to 
teaching, the Industrial Relations Section will co-operate with similar 
sections at Princeton University, Stanford University, and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Dean Edwin S. Burdell, professor of sociology, Professor 
Ralph E. Freeman, in charge of the department of economics and social 
science, and Professor W. Rupert Maclaurin, a specialist in labor rela- 
tions, will be in charge of the new project. The proposed budget of 
$25,000 annually for a five-year period includes an item of $10,000 for re- 
search fellows. 


Massachusetts Civic League.—The Journal has received the sixth annual 
bulletin of current social research in Massachusetts, prepared by the 
Town Room Research Committee of the League. The chairman of the 
Committee is Hervey W. Shimer, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
and its members include, among others, Samuel J. Brandenburg, Clark 
University, Augusta Bronner, Judge Baker Guidance Center, Edwin S. 
Burdell, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Richard Cabot, Sim- 
mons College School of Social Work, Felix Frankfurter, Harvard Law 
School, Eleanor T. Glueck, Crime Survey, Harvard Law School, Amy 
Hewes, Mount Holyoke College, A. Z. Mann, Springfield College, and 
P. A. Sorokin, Harvard University. Listings are made of active and com- 
pleted research under the headings of economics, government, sociology 
and social welfare, and theory and method in the social sciences. 


United States Children’s Bureau.—A reorganization of the division of 
statistical research is now nearing completion. The appointment of 
Robert J. Myers as director of this division was announced in an earlier 
issue of the Journal. 

Under the new organization Dr. Elizabeth Tandy, assistant director of 
the division, will personally direct the section on special statistical studies. 
This section ordinarily has six or eight studies underway, most of which 
are originated by, and carried on in conjunction with, other divisions of 
the Bureau. Mr. Louis J. Owen is acting head of the section on current 
reports, which includes the Children’s Bureau project for the monthly 
collection of various social welfare statistics in large cities, the gathering 
of periodic data on employment certificates issued to children and on cases 
handled by juvenile courts, and the development, in conjunction with the 
Bureau’s Child Welfare Division, of state-wide reporting on child welfare 
services. Two additional, small sections of the division are the section for 
the study of child growth and development, under the supervision of Dr. 
Rachel Jenss, and the section for reports on the social security programs 
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for crippled children and maternal and child health, for which a head has 
not been selected. 'Dr. Emma A. Winslow, consultant on social security 
statistics, will give full time to the organization of statistical services for 
these latter programs in the various states. 


Social Science Research Bureau.—The Bureau has recently been estab- 
lished in New Zealand for the purpose of co-ordinating and promoting re- 
search in the social sclences. Studies underway are upon standards of 
living of dairy farmers, unemployment and unemployability, juvenile 
labor and industrial psychology. The Bureau would be glad to receive 
research publications in these fields. Communications should be addressed 
to the secretary, W. T. Doig, Kelvin Chambers, 16 The Terrace, Welling- 
ton, CT. 

| NOTES 

American Sociological Society.—The Thirty-second Annual Meeting of 
the American Sociological Society will be held at Atlantic City, December 
28-30, with headquarters at the Claridge Hotel. Meeting at the same 
time and place are the American Economics Association, the American 
Statistical Association, and the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion. As the Journal goes to press, the program of arrangements is prac- 
tically complete, as worked out by President Ellsworth Faris, University 
of Chicago, in co-operation with the chairmen of divisions: C. A. Dawson, 
McGill University, human ecology; John Dollard, Yale University, social 
psychology; George A. Lundberg, Bennington College, social research; 
Talcott Parsons, Harvard University, social theory; Dorothy Swaine 
Thomas, Yale University, social biology. The programs of the sections of 
the Society, holding meetings when the divisions are not in session, have 
been planned by their chairmen as follows: C. E. Gehlke, Western Re- 
serve University, criminology; Sidney E. Goldstein, Synagogue House, 
New York City, sociology of religion; C. R. Hoffer, Michigan State Col- 
lege, political sociology; T. C. McCormick, University of Wisconsin, so- 
cial statistics; Tesse F. Steiner, University of Washington, sociology and 
social work; Arthur J. Todd, Northwestern University, the family; 
George H. Von Tungeln, Iowa State College, rural sociology; Willard 
Waller, Pennsylvania State College, sociology and psychiatry; Arthur 
Evans Wood, University of Michigan, the community; and Leslie D. 
Zeleny, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, educational so- 
ciology. The chairman of the committee on local arrangements .is 
James H. S. Bossard, University of Pennsylvania. Communications about 
the program should be addressed to the secretary of the Society, Harold A. 
: Phelps, University of Pittsburgh. 
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International Congress of Sociology.—The Congress, which was held in 
Paris, September 1-4, with Professor P. A. Sorokin, Harvard University, 
presiding, was attended by scientific representatives of twenty-two coun- 
tries, including those of North and South America. Official delegates of 
the United States government were P. A. Sorokin, chairman, M. R. Davie, 
Yale University, and H. P. Fairchild, New York University. 

Papers and discussions centered around the subject of social equilibri- 
um, which was the main topic of the Congress. 

Members of the newly elected Bureau for the years 1937 and 1938 are 
René Maunier, president; R. M. MacIver, Corrado Gini, and G. Vladesko, 
vice-presidents; Emile Lasbax, general secretary; and D. Gusti, president 
of the Congress of 1938. At the administrative meeting, the conditions of 
joining the Federation of Institutes and Societies of Sociology, as set forth 
by the American Sociological Society, were accepted in principle; and a 
special committee was appointed to reconcile these conditions to the 
technicalities of the constitution of the International Institute of So- 
ciology. 

The proceedings of this, as well as the previous Congress, will be pub- 
lished in the near future. The next meeting of the Congress will be held in 
Bucharest. 


Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the Sciences.—A second Con- 
ference on methods in philosophy and the sciences will be held Sunday, 
November 28, in New York City at the New School for Social Research. 
The meeting will be in the nature of a symposium on the concept of law in 
the sciences, with brief papers on, and discussion of, the topic in relation 
to both the physical and the social sciences. 

The first Conference, held in New York City, May 22—23, 1937, was 
initiated by John Dewey, Sidney Hook, Horace M. Kallen, Y. H. Kriko- 
rian, Ernest Nagel, and others who shared the opinion that there exists at 
present a growing trend toward dogmatic authoritarianism in philosophy 
and the sciences. They agreed that this trend can be counteracted effec- 
tively only by the persistent extension and application of the methods of 
scientific inquiry. Accordingly, they decided to call together a number of 
people, philosophers, educators, and scientists who would be interested 
in furthering freedom of critical inquiry by discussing the problem of de- 
veloping a more adequate conception of scientific method. 

The sessions of the first conference, opened by Professor Kallen, chair- 
man, with an exposition of its purposes, was followed by Professor Hook, 
who defined and criticized certain current trends toward authoritarianism 
in American philosophy, and by Professor Dewey, who discussed some of 
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the basic conditions for the development of an effective program of ex- 
perimental inquiry into social problems. 

The remaining papers discussed the present situation: in the field of 
logic and methodology, by Ernest Nagel; in the physical sciences, by 
W. M. Malisoff; in physiology, by F. H. Pike; in psychology, by S. E. ` 
Asch and R. M. Ogden; in economics, by Wesley C. Mitchell; in anthro- 
pology, by Julius Lips; in sociology, by R. M. MacIver; and in aesthetics, 
by Meyer Schapiro. 

John Dewey was elected honorary president, Adolph Meyer, honorary 
vice-president, Horace M. Kallen, permanent chairman; and an executive 
committee was established to formulate plans for future meetings of the 
Conference. 

Those interested in attending the second Conference are invited to 
communicate with the secretary, Gail Kennedy, Amherst College, Am- 
herst, Massachusetts. 


International Encyclopedia of Unified Science.—The University of Chi- 
cago Press announces the publication of a series of pamphlets to be issued 
at intervals between January, 1938, and October, 1939, later to be pub- 
lished in two introductory volumes entitled Foundations of the Unity of 
Science. The purpose of the publication is the presentation of a unified 
scientific language covering the entire field of the sciences. The subjects of 
the chapters in these volumes will give introductory accounts of all the 
main fields included in the Encyclopedia. Among the pamphlets of par- 
ticular interest to sociologists are “The Unity of Science," by Otto Neu- 
rath, The Hague, Rudolf Carnap, University of Chicago, and Charles W. 
Morris, University of Chicago; “Procedure of Empirical Science," Vic- 
tor F. Lenzen, University of California; “Theory of Behavior," Egon 
Brunswik, University of Vienna, University of California, and Arne Ness, 
Oslo; ‘Social Science,” Otto Neurath; “Empirical Axiology," John 
Dewey, Columbia University; and “Sociology of Science," Louis Wirth, 
University of Chicago. The first public formulation of the plan for the 
Encyclopedia was presented to the first International Congress for the 
Unity of Science in Paris, 1935; and the theme of the third Congress, held 
in Paris in July, 1937, was the Encyclopedia. Readers of the Journal are 
referred for a detailed account to the article by Otto Neurath, “Unified 
Science and Its Encyclopedia" in Philosophy of Science, April, 1937. 


Indian Population Conference.— The Second Indian Population Con- 
ference and the First Family Hygiene Conference will be held at Bombay 
in the second week of January, 1938. The sections on population are: (1) 
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economics; (2) sociology and anthropology, which is in charge of Professor 
Radhakamal Mukerjee; (3) nutrition; and (4) vital statistics. The sec- 
tions on family hygiene are: (1) maternity and child welfare; (2) birth 
control and sterilization; (3) medical problems, including sterility, abor- 
tion, and venereal diseases; (4) housing and health; and (5) problems of 
sex, of which Mrs. Margaret Sanger is in charge. Communications should 
be addressed to the Honorary Secretaries, À. P. Pillay and G. S. Ghurye, 
Kodak House, Hornby Road, Bombay 1, India. 


Organization of Applied Psychologists.—There was organized at the 
University of Minnesota, August 30-31, an American Association of Ap- 
plied Psychologists. This organization, which will work in close affiliation 
with the American Psychological Association, is designed to promote the 
scientific and professional applications of psychology. It has four sections 
—clinical psychology, consulting psychology, educational psychology and 
industrial and business psychology—corresponding with the present 
major fields in which psychology finds practical application. The Asso- 
ciation will concern itself with the formulation of adequate standards of 
training for professional service and the enforcement of such standards, 
as well as with the development of procedures and techniques and with the 
development of opportunities for psychological service. 

Membership requirements include the Doctor's degree in psychology 
and at least two years of experience in the applications of psychology, or 
important publications in that field. Provision is made in exceptional ca- 
ses only for the waiver of the doctorate. At the organization meeting the 
following were elected: president, Douglas Fryer, New York University; 
secretary, Horace B. English, Ohio State University; treasurer, Edward B. 
Greene, University of Michigan; vice-presidents of sections, Andrew W. 
Brown, University of Chicago, clinical psychology; Richard H. Paynter, 
Long Island University, consulting psychology; Percival M. Symonds, 
Columbia University, educational psychology ; and Harold E. Burtt, Ohio 
State University, industrial and business psychology. 


American Prison Association.—As the Journal goes to press, the Sixty- 
seventh Annual Congress is being held in Philadelphia, October 10-15, 
with William J. Ellis, commissioner of institutions and agencies, as presi- 
dent. Among the papers of sociological interest on the program of the 
two meetings on criminal statistics at which Thorsten Sellin, University 
of Pennsylvania, presided are the following: “Organization and Problems 
of the ‘Uniform Crime Reports, ?” R. T. Harbo, United States Depart- 
ment of Justice; “The Census Bureau Program of Criminal Statistics," 
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Ronald H. Beattie, Bureau of the Census; "Certain Characteristics of 
Federal Inmates," Barkev S. Sanders, The Attorney General's Survey of 
Release Procedures; and “The Value of Prison Statistics for Sociological 
Research," J. P. Shalloo, University of Pennsylvania. Papers in other 
sessions of interest to readers of the Journal are the following: “The Per- 
son and the Situation in Work with Prisoners," E. H. Sutherland, Indiana 
University; “Socialization in the Prison Community," Hans Riemer, 
' classification department, Indiana Reformatory; “Prisons Can Help Pre- 
vent Crime," William J. Ellis; “Probation as Crime Prevention," Judge 
Joseph N. Ulman, Maryland Supreme Court; “Some Public-Health As- 
pects of Penal Medical Practice,” Dr. W. F. Draper, United States Public 
Health Service; “A Disposition Tribunal," Nathaniel Cantor, University 
of Buffalo; and “The Philosophical Implications of the Individualistic 
Approach in Criminology,” Saul D. Alinsky, Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search, Illinois. 


Institute for Psychoanalysis~~In addition to the clinical conferences 
and seminars, open only to members of the Chicago Psychoanalytic So- 
ciety and the candidates of the Institute, two series of special lectures are 
being offered: “Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis,” by Franz 
Alexander, M.D.; and “Review of Psychoanalytical Writings on Socio- 
logical Subjects,” by Leon J. Saul, M.D. The address of the Institute is 
43 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 


Clinical Training of Theological Students.—The Council for the Clinical 
Training of Theological Students held its Eighth Annual Conference at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City, September 30 and Oc- 
tober 1. The major theme of the meeting was the discussion of the im- 
portant steps taken during the past year by theological schools in the di- 
rection of correlating clinical training with the general curriculum. Com- 
munications may be addressed to the secretary of the Council, 2 East 
One Hundred and Third Street, New York City. 


Veblen College.—Named in honor of Thorstein Veblen, this new insti- 
tution proposes “‘to deal experimentally with the forces and problems of 
social change." The objective is a new college “which would make social 
reconstruction its chief problem and its chief purpose." A site of a hundred 
acres near Hightstown, New Jersey, has been sécured, and an endowment 
will be sought. Herbert F. Rudd, University of New Hampshire, is the 
moving spirit in the inception of the college; and Joseph K. Hart, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is chairman of the organizing committee 
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For further information write to Ralph H. Read, executive secretary, 
1107 Broadway, New York City. 


Federation Technical School.—The Journal has received a prospectus 
of the social science courses of the School for the year 1937-38, with the 
statement: 


It is the thesis of the Federation Technical School that, in a society such as | 


ours, where the work of the technician becomes progressively more specialized,." - . 


his function must include the promotion of social productivity (application of © 
knowledge to the needs of consumers) as well as the promotion of mechanical 
productivity. The social science department has been organized to provide the 
much needed link between the technical and the socio-economic factors that 
affect the work and status of technicians to-day. 


Among the courses announced are the following: socio-economic survey, 
survey of technological developments, social survey of the arts, history 
of labor organization in the United States, organizational problems for 
technical employees, current technological developments (concerned with 
the social implications of new inventions cited in the June, 1937, report of 
the National Resources Committee, Technological Trends and National 
Policy), and socio-economic laboratory. 


Co-operative Institute—Dr. James P. Warbasse, president of the Co- 
operative League of the United States of America, has announced the 
opening of a training school for co-operative executives and educators on 
October 11 to run for eight weeks, through December 3. Following this 
course, students will be placed with co-operative associations for eight 
weeks of Held work to secure practical experience. The curriculum will 
provide specialized training in education and business methods, and a 
general cultural course will be open to all who are interested. The faculty 
of the school will comprise co-operative leaders, professors in educational 
institutions in New York, and experts on technical phases of the move- 
ment. Among the instructors announced to date are Arthur E. Albrecht, 
College of the City of New York, Leroy Bowman, director of the United 
Parents Association, James C. Drury, New York University, Horace M. 
Kallen, New School for Social Research, M. M. Coady, St. Francis 
Xavier University, Mary E. Arnold, R. N. Benjamin, Herbert E. Evans, 
Werner E. Regli, Dr.. Kingsley Roberts, Robert L. Smith, James Peter 
Warbasse, and Leslie E. Woodcock. Dr. Warbasse will be director of the 
Institute. Many of the classes will be held at the New School for Social 
Research, and field work will be done in New York and other eastern 
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co-operatives. Headquarters of the Institute are at 167 West Twelfth 
Street, New Vork City. 


The American Federation of Teachers.—Dr. Jerome Davis, formerly of 
Yale University, was re-elected president at its recent annual meeting in 
Madison, Wisconsin. This organization of over twenty thousand teach- 
ers, now affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, is to take a 
referendum upon the question of joining the Committee on Industrial 
Organization. 


Conference on Education Broadcasting.—The second national conference 
will be held at the Drake Hotel in Chicago, November 29, 30, and De- 
cember 1, 1937. Its objectives are: (1) to provide a national forum for 
the exchange of ideas and experiences; (2) to examine American broad- 
casting as a background for the consideration of its present and future 
public service; (3) to appraise the listener’s interest in programs of public- 
service broadcasting; (4) to examine the present and potential resources 
of education through radio; (5) to appraise the interest of organized edu- 
cation in broadcasting; and (6) to present the research findings that may 
become available, particularly from the studies of the Federal Radio 
Education Committee. 


American Institute of Public Opinion.—Claude E. Robinson of New 
York, economist and statistician, has been appointed associate director. 


American University.—Dr. Caroline Ware, who has taught at Vassar 
College and at Sarah Lawrence College, has been appointed associate 
professor of social history and social economy. Dr. Ware is author of 
Greenwich Village, 1920~30. 


Carleton College.—Professor John Phelan, now on a year’s leave of ab- 
sence, will spend fifteen months in the study of juvenile delinquency, pub- 
lic housing, and consumers’ co-operatives in the main European countries. 


Catholic University of America.—The new School of Social Science is a 
revival of the School of the Social Sciences of 1895-96, at that time em- 
bracing the departments of sociology, economics, political science, and 
law. The broad purpose of the new school does not differ essentially from 
that of its original counterpart. The official announcement of the School 
of the Social Sciences of 1895 declared that its immediate purpose was to 
educate those “to whom the administration of social affairs or the guid- 
ance of social thought or the amelioration of social evil is to be entrusted.” 
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The plan of the new school leaves the training for social work intact 
and adds to the present sociological offerings courses limited to graduate 
students, designed to meet the needs of those desiring advanced training 
in, economics, labor legislation, labor problems, and government. 

The dean of the new school is the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Haas. 


Centre College.—At its last commencement, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred on Dr. Harry Best, head of the department 
of sociology of the University of Kentucky, well known for his publica- 
tions on the blind and the deaf. 


University of Chicago.—Duxing the summer, Samuel A. Stouffer visited 
a number of European countries, including England, France, Germany, 
Russia, and Sweden. 

Leland C. DeVinney, Herbert Goldhammer, and Bernhard Hórmann 
have been appointed instructors in sociology in the College. 

Dr. Harvey J. Locke, Indiana University, was visiting instructor in 
sociology at University College during the summer term. 

Mr. Edward A. Shils has accepted a position in New York City as re- 
search fellow with the Institute for the Study of the Social and Cultural 
Foundations of American Education. 

The School of Social Service Administration, in its 1937-38 announce- 
ment, lists as lecturers in public welfare administration: Frank Bane, 
executive director of the Social Security Board; Fred K. Hoehler, director 
of the American Public Welfare Association; and Chaxlotte E. Carr, new 
head of Hull-House. 


Cornell University.—Mr. Charles N. Elliott has accepted an appoint- 
ment as part-time instructor. 


Drury College.—Mr. Don O. Cowgill, who has had his graduate work 
at Washington University and the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed assistant professor of sociology. 


Elizabethtown College. —Mzr. Forrest Weller will teach in the depart- 
ment of sociology during the coming year. 


Fisk University.—Donald Pierson returned in October, after eighteen 
months of field study in Bahia, Brazil, on a fellowship provided by the 
Social Science Research Committee of the University of Chicago and the 
social science department of Fisk University. He will spend the year at 
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Fisk, organizing his materials and conducting the “Race and Culture” 
seminar, under an appointment as special lecturer in the department of 
sociology. 

Dr. Robert E. Park joined Mr. Pierson in Bahia in June, and is return- 
ing to continue work on the Brazilian and other regional materials. 

Also participating in the race and cultural seminars at Fisk are Rüdiger 
Bilden and Ruth Landes, of Columbia University. Dr. Landes will go to 
Brazil in 1938 under a Social Science Research Council fellowship. 


Grinnell College.—Professor G. P. Wyckoff, of Tulane University, has 
returned to Grinnell College to take charge of the work in sociology. Pro- 
fessor Wyckoff began teaching sociology at Grinnell in 1895, became pro- 
fessor of economics in 1904, and went to Tulane University in 1921 as pro- 
fessor of sociology and director of training for social work. Also in the de- 
partment next year is Dr. Letitia Moon Conard, lecturer. 


University of Hawait.—Professor Ellsworth Faris of the University of 
Chicago has accepted an appointment as visiting professor for the second 
semester. 

Dr. John Embree is instructor in anthropology. 


Indiana Umniversity.—Frank Sweetser, who had graduate work at Co- 
lumbia University, has been added to the staff. 

Under the auspices of the National Youth Administration and Indiana 
University Institute of Criminal Law, a report has been issued, in mimeo- 
graphed form, of an ecological survey of crime and delinquency in Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. The project was carried out with Edwin H. Sutherland 
as technical advisor, and it was under the supervision of C. C. Mattingly, 
Hans Riemer, and Kate Neurman, the latter two, graduate students in 
sociology. 


University of Iowa.—Mr. Marshall Clinard has been appointed instruc- 
tor in sociology for the year 1937-38. 


, University of Kansas City.—Dr. Christopher J. Bittner, formerly chair- 
man of the department of social science, McKendree College, has been 
appointed chairman of the department of sociology. 


Kent State University.—James T. Laing has been promoted to a full 
professorship and to the chairmanship of the newly established depart- 
ment of sociology. 

Dr. John F. Cuber, formerly of Marietta College, has joined the faculty 
as assistant professor of sociology. 
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University of Kentucky.—Dr. Vivian M. Palmer has been added to the 
staff of the department of sociology with the title of assistant professor. 

There has been issued as a document of the United States Senate, A 
Compilation of the Laws Relating to Corrupt Practices at Elections in the 
United States (Doc. x1), which was prepared by Professor Harry Best. 


Louisiana State University —A school of public welfare administration 
was established at the opening of the school year with R. E. Arne, deputy 
commissioner of the Louisiana State Department of Public Welfare, as 
director. Its work is to be oriented to meeting the needs of the social wel- 
fare department in carrying out the state’s social security program and 
will emphasize training for public welfare work in rural areas. The faculty 
consists of Jerome Hall, professor of law; T. Lynn Smith, professor of 
rural sociology and head of the department of sociology; Theodore N. 
Farris, professor of economics; and the following instructors in profes- 
sional social work courses: Charlotte C. Donnell, Paula M. .Frank, 
Donald C. Galehouse, Donald V. Wilson and Elmer S. Wood. 


Marietta College.—Dr. Albert Blumenthal has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology for the academic year 1937-38. 


Michigan State College.—The one-year senior course in social work and 
public welfare, initiated last year as an integral part of the sociology de- 
partment, will be continued for the year 1937-38. The course is designed 
particularly to prepare graduates for civil service positions in towns and 
rural counties under the new welfare reorganization acts. 

More than three hundred social workers attended the Ninth Annual 
Institute of Social Welfare held July 12-16 at the College under the aus- 
pices of the Michigan Conference of Social Work, the state E.R.A., the 
state welfare department, and the department of sociology. 


University of Minnesota.—Dr. Lowrie Nelson has been appointed pro- 
fessor of rural sociology. Dr. Nelson was formerly director of the exten- 
sion division, dean of the college of applied science, and professor of rural 
social economics, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. During 1936- 
37 he was director of the Utah Agricultural Experiment Station, Logan, 
Utah. 


Mississippi State College.—A recent publication, Bulletin No. 318, is 
Occupations of Sons and Daughters of Mississippi Cotton Farmers by 
Dorothy Dickins. 
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Morgan College.—Mr. Earl Moses, formerly junior counselor of the 
District of Columbia Public Employment Center of the United States 
Public Employment Service, will teach sociology. 


New River State College.—]ulius T. House, professor of English, former 
president of Kingfisher (Oklahoma) College, died August 12, in New York 
City. He received his Doctor’s degree in sociology at the University of 
Chicago in 1912. 


New York School of Social Work.—Robert T. Lansdale, lately with the 
Social Science Research Council, has joined the faculty and will offer 
courses In the public assistance and child welfare aspects of the social 
security program and in other public welfare and community organiza- 
tion areas. 


University of North Carolina.-Harold D. Meyer will leave November 
24 for a year of study in Europe under a Kenan leave from the University 
and an Alexander Von Humboldt-Stiftung grant from Germany. During 
this time he plans to study the youth movement in Germany and Italy 
and to make a study comparing the Boy Scouts in England with the Boy 
Scouts in America, emphasizing the analysis of volunteer methods and 
group-work leadership. 


Oberlin College.—Principal speakers at a convocation of educational 
leaders on October 8, honoring the centennial of coeducation and the en- 
trance of women into college education, were President Mildred H. 
McAfee, Wellesley College, and Director Homer Price Rainey, American 
Youth Commission. 


University of Ohio.—Mr. Raymond Gibbs has accepted a part-time 
instructorship at the University of Ohio, where he will continue his gradu- 
ate study. 


Purdue University.—S. Colum Gilfillan has joined the staff as assistant 
professor of sociology. Dr. Gilfillan is well known as the author of The 
Sociology of Invention and Inventing the Ship. He was formerly associate 
curator of the Rosenwald Museum of Science and Industry and was re- 
cently engaged in research under the National Resources Committee. 


Reed College.—Announcement is made of the appointment of Dr. 
Morris Opler, assistant anthropologist with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
as visiting lecturer for the academic year 1937-38. 
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Rockford College.—Dr. Ruth Shonle Cavan has accepted an appoint- 
ment in sociology for the year 1937-38. 


University of Tennessee,.—Parker W. Mauldin, who had his graduate 
training in the University of Virginia, has been appointed instructor in 
sociology. 

Recent Trends in Rural Planning by William E. Cole and Hugh Price 
Crowe, of the department of sociology, the first of a series of books of 
sociological interest under the editorship of Professor Herbert Blumer, 
University of Chicago, has just been published by Prentice-Hall, Incor- 
porated. 


University of Toronio.—Dr. Philo Nash, who has carried on research 
in the field of acculturation, has been appointed instructor in anthro- 


pology. 


University of Utah.—Frances Cohn, research assistant, bureau of public 
administration, University of California, has been appointed assistant 
professor of social work. 


Vanderbilt University.—Dr. John E. Pomfret, associate professor of his- 
tory of Princeton University and secretary of the Committee on Fellow- 
ships of the Social Science Research Council, has been appointed dean of 
the graduate school. 


State College of Washington.—During the summer Professor Fred R. 
Yoder carried on research at the University of Wisconsin. 

Professor Lee M. Brooks, University of North Carolina, was visiting 
professor during the summer session, offering courses in criminology, pub- 
lic welfare, and the rurban community. 

Professor Carl E. Dent spent the summer studying at the University of 
Southern California. 

Dr. Carl F. Reuss, who received his Doctor's degree from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, has been added to the staff as assistant in rural sociology. 

Mr. A.A. Smick, who has been on leave of absence for two years, will 
return to the College to resume teaching. 


University of Washington.—The University of Minnesota Press has 
announced the publication of Mortality Trends in the State of Minnesota 
by Calvin F. Schmid, associate professor of sociology. 


Wayne University.—Appointments announced for the coming year are 
as follows: Mr. Horace Miner, instructor in sociology in the anthropology 
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division; Mrs. Helen Smith, lecturer in sociology; Mr. Herman Jacobs, 
professorial supervisor of group work in the graduate school of social 
work; Miss Opal Matson, instructor in social work; Mrs. Elise Campbell, 
Miss Pauline Gollub, Mr. Ephraim R. Gomberg, Dr. Ruth Hubbard, and 
Dr. Lee Vincent, lecturers in social work. 


University of Wisconsin.—Professor E. A. Ross, who retired last year, 
is teaching a seminar in social mobility during the first semester. He is 
also revising his Principles of Sociology, which he hopes will go to press by 
February, at which time he plans to take a long sea voyage. 

Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser, visiting professor of sociology at Reed 
College and professor of thought and culture in the Portland Extension, is 
acting professor of anthropology. Dr. Goldenweiser was a member of the 
first faculty of the New School for Social Research and from 1927-29 was 
associated in an editorial capacity with the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences. 

Morris Swadesh, who received the Ph.D. degree in 1933 at Yale Uni- 
versity under Edward Sapir, has a two-year appointment as assistant 
professor of anthropology and linguistics. He is to teach one semester 
each year and to do research, particularly on the Indian languages in the 
state of Wisconsin, during the remaining semester. 

D. C. Heath and Company announce the publication in the near future 
of Social Thought from Lore to Science, A History and Interpretation, by 
Harry Elmer Barnes and Howard Becker. 


University of Wyoming.—Dr. Frank E. August, who taught at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City, has been appointed assistant professor of sociol- 


Ogy. 


Yale University.—Professor Alfred M. Lee is on leave of absence dur- 
ing the present academic year from the University of Kansas, upon an 
appointment to the research staff of the Institute of Human Relations 
with the rank of assistant professor of sociology. 


Yenching University.—Dr. Leonard Hsu, head of the department of 
sociology, is in the United States during the fall semester. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Economics. and Sociology. By Apotr Lowe. London: Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1925. Pp. x56. 6s. 


Professor Lówe's little book is a most welcome addition to the litera- 
ture of a crucially important but somewhat neglected subject. It is one 
of the most penetrating discussions available and should be carefully read 
by economists and sociologists alike. 

Its position relative to the methodological controversies over the 
status of economic theory is, from the present reviewer's point of view, 
highly commendable. It will, however, be pointed out later that Lówe 
neglects certain analytical considerations which could serve to clarify the 
problems still further. 

In the first place, Lówe successfully transcends the old dilemma which 
has plagued so much of the methodological discussion of these problems 
between, on the one hand, the dogmatic “reification” of a system of in- 
dividualistic, competitive economic theory on the classical model 
and, on the other hand, the tendency to repudiate theory altogether, 
which has been typical of the German historical and the American insti- 
tutionalist schools. 

He also recognizes that in avoiding the fallacy of reification it is not 
satisfactory merely to introduce specific empirical ad koc qualifications on 
a series of particular points. It is necessary to place the categories of eco- 
nomic theory in a generalized setting of theory in order to lend them con- 
crete relevance. In Lówe's terminology, realistic economic theory, im- 
plicitly or explicitly, always involves reference to categories of “sociol- 
ogy.” From “pure” economic theory alone it is never possible to deduce 
empirically important and usable conclusions. 

With respect to ‘pure theory" he apparently accepts the rather com- 
mon definition that ‘economic behavior is concerned with disposing of 
scarce means for given ends" (p. 42). Within its particular sphere it is 
possible for pure theory to work out certain aspects of this process with 
mathematical exactitude. This nonsociological side of economic behavior 
“in charge of the nasty business of fighting the stinginess of nature" deals 
with problems of more and less and nothing else. Lówe remarks quite 
rightly that for purposes of the logic of this theory the fact that “every 
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real economic action is always a part of man's social activity" does not 
matter. It is an avowedly abstract analysis, self-consciously neglecting 
certain fundamenta] elements of concrete human action. 

But this "pure theory" does not suffice to cover even the ordinary clas- 
sical “laws of the market," to say nothing of other realms of activity 
usually thought of as remote from economic considerations, such as 
man's religious life. The conception of a system of exchange relations 
functioning smoothly over time could not be analyzed in terms of pure 
theory alone. As actually used by the classical economists, it involved at 
least two crucial noneconomic assumptions—the “economic man" and 
competition. By the economic man in this context he does not mean an 
“egoist” but merely one who in the actual situations of exchange can be 
counted on to act so as to maximize his immediate economic advantages, 
regardless of ultimate motivations. Under the conception of competition, 
in addition to economic rationality in this sense, he includes above all a 
private-property system, giving every individual the right to dispose free- 
ly of his means, and a state of social organization which makes this formal 
right actually effective. 

Modern realistic economic theory differs from the classical system and 
cannot be said to have reached any similar agreement on the relevant 
sociological “middle principles" like the economic man and competition, 
which gave a unity of empirical interpretation to the work of the classical 
economists. But its relation to such principles is, as opposed to that of the 
*pure theorists," similar. The main point of the present agreement is 
that we cannot assume a general equilibrating tendency like that of the 
classical school, but economic society must be assumed to be undergoing 
a process of dynamic development. In other words, the social data of eco- 
nomic theory are not constant but are changing in a process of interde- 
pendence with the economic process itself. Lówe regards Marx as the first 
to give theory this new direction. Further, there is coming in this connec- 
tion to be more and more focus of attention on the processes of the busi- 
ness cycle and on the role of technological organization and change. This 
type of thinking is following, methodologically, the classical model, even 
though it is quite conscious of the extent to which many of the classical 
substantive views are inapplicable under the changed conditions of the 
present. 

It was said in the foregoing that it was one of the great merits of Lówe's 
book to have avoided the common tendency to try to meet the problems of 
the empirical inadequacy of pure economic theory by mere ad hoc empirical 
qualifications. Heis, rather, attempting to relate economic theory system- 
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atically to a neighboring social science—sociology. It is, indeed, the 
present reviewer's opinion that a good deal of the lack of fruitfulness of the 
discussion of the relation of economic theory to empirical reality has been 
due to the fact that this approach has not been taken. It has, rather, been 
assumed that economic theory was the only theory which had to be con- 
sidered in the discussion—what was problematical was only its relation to 
fact. Lówe's approach to the problem is a very great advance on this 
older type. But it still does not seem fully satisfactory in the sense of 
taking advantage of all the analytical tools available in the social sciences 
In closing, I should like briefly to attempt to justify this statement and to 
indicate what seems to me a way in which it is possible to remedy this 
shortcoming. 

Economic theory has pretty generally come to be recognized as an 
analytical system which is logically similar to the theory of mechanics. 
It has, however, by now also come to be pretty generally realized that it 
depends for its concrete relevance on noneconomic data, the behavior of 
which is not capable of being deduced from the laws of the system alone. 
Furthermore, it is a fairly well-recognized methodological principle of 
general application that data are not simply “facts” but that, like all the 
facts of science, they are stated “in terms of a conceptual scheme." The 
statement of such data involves noneconomic theory. 

As Lówe himself remarks, many of the pure theorists in economics 
have maintained that they could carry out their reasoning without any 
concern whatever with what he calls the “structure” of the data. This 
tendency has given rise to some very serious fallacies connected with the 
implicit assumption that, so far as the theoretical concerns of economic 
theory go, these data may be assumed to vary at random. Lówe has, it 
seems to me, conclusively shown that this cannot be so and at the same 
time have economic theory lead to empirically useful results. It must as- 
sume data which have a determinate structure. The question is, “On 
what level should this structure be described and analyzed?" 

Löwe states and analyzes them in terms of what he calls “sociological 
middle principles." What are these? The. economic man, competition, 
and modern industrial technology are examples prominent in his discus- 
sion. It seems clear what their general status is. They are descriptions of 
the main outline of the particular concrete society in which the economic 
processes being analyzed take place. The classical economists assumed a 
fundamentally static individualistic competitive society; the modern 
realistic economist assumes a different kind, above all a dynamic society. 
I do not wish in the least to question the importance of the economists' 
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having a clear idea of these matters, or the extent to which his assumptions 
in this regard may influence his empirical conclusions. What I do wish to 
question is whether this mode of theoretical "supplement" to economic 
theory is the only possible or important one, or whether, even, it is an- 
alytically the most fundamental. 

It must be clear that there is a fundamental logical lack of symmetry 
between the two sciences of economics and sociology as Lówe conceives 
them. Economic theory is an abstract analytical system of general ap- 
plicability. Sociology, on the other hand, consists, in its relevance to 
economic theory, in a series of discrete sets of “middle principles," of gen- 
eral descriptions of particular concrete social structures, each explicitly 
differing from the others. Historical relativity is fundamental not only to 
concrete societies, which are individually unique, but also to sociological 
principles. Is it not possible to attack the problem of the theoretical sup- 
plement to economic theory on a higher plane of generality than this? 

I am quite convinced that it is. "Pure" economic theory, even as a 
generalized analytical system, is not the theory of a class of concrete phe- 
nomena but is part of a broader system of analytical theory on the same 
level of generality—the “theory of action." It focuses attention only on 
one limited part of the structure, not of a specific concrete society but of a 
generalized system of social action. Basic to economic theory is the con- 
ception of a "rational" relation of means and ends. Economic theory real- 
ly deals with one mode of normative orientation, the "rational," in the 
sense of that involving valid empirical knowledge as defined by the cri- 
teria of scientific methodology and, in one aspect, defined by the role of 
scarcity. But, as Lówe himself remarks, it is not concerned with the spe- 
cific content of ends, of the ultimate means and conditions of action, or 
with many other structural elements of a generalized social system. 

But these other elements, which must enter into the data of the con- 
crete problems of economics, are not random relative to those dealt with 
by economic theory. They can, however, be analyzed in terms of a con- 
ceptual scheme on the same analytical level as economic theory and di- 
rectly articulated with it in such a way as to fill the empirical gaps left 
open by economic theory. 

Lówe's “middle principles” can be derived from such a general analyti- 
cal theory of action by working out its implications for certain kinds of 
concrete situations on a more concrete level than that of the generalized 
theory, that is, by making certain additional assumptions. But, as in all 
such cases, the generalized theory forms a more important means of criti- 
cal check on the formulation of such “middle principles" and, with its de- 
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velopment, more and more should provide a basis for the formulation of 
the complex modes of interaction between the economic elements and 
their noneconomic data. 

Itis to be hoped that Lówe will not leave the problem of the relations 
of economics and sociology at the point to which this book has brought it 
but, with his eminent theoretical ability, will attempt to explore the possi- 
bilities of a more generalized theoretical statement of the problem. 


TALCOTT PARSONS 
Harvard University 


Competition and Cooperation. By MARK A. May and Leonard W. Doos. 
(A report of the Subcommittee on Competitive Cooperative Habits, of 
the Committee on Personality and Culture of the Social Science Re- 
search Council) New York: SocialScience Research Council, Bulletin 
No. 25, 1037. Pp. lit 101. 

Under the auspices of the Social Science Research Council the authors 
undertook a new type of co-operative research in the social sciences which, 
it was hoped, would serve as a model. The printed bulletin is supple- 
mented by a mimeographed “Memorandum on Research in Competition 
and Cooperation" by members of the Subcommittee on Competition and 
Cooperation: G. Allport, G. Murphy, and Mark May. Both publications 
are intended to serve the purpose of a critically annotated bibliography 
of the subject of co-operation and competition as well as to integrate past 
research and to plan future work in the field. The book is not satisfactory 
from either point of view. In the bulletin we find a well-organized set of 
self-evident generalizations rather than fruitful synthesis of existing re- 
sults. As to the bibliography, the authors failed to use or even to list and 
comment on many of the most. important contributions —both American 
and European. 

The discussion is set in a framework of classified propositions, postu- 
lates, and problems, the theoretical clue to which is given in a systematic 
chapter “On a Theory of Competition and Cooperation.” 

The problem is attacked on four levels. First, a person strives in a co- 
operative or competitive manner—if there is a discrepancy between what 
he aims at and what he considers he has achieved. Thus an individual 
competes or co-operates with others “in order to close the gaps between 
his level of achievement and that of his aspirations by achieving certain 
goals." Second, the aspirations of an individual depend on his knowledge 
of the object for which he is striving. He will compete for his goal if he 
considers his goal so limited that it cannot be shared with others to his 
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satisfaction, and vice versa. Third, attitudes, emotional predispositions, 
as evolved in the course of a life-history, are another factor of a person's 
co-operative or competitive behavior. Finally, every situation involves 
certain rules of potentia] action; a person's skill in mastering them is the 
fourth factor which will determine the line of his action. 

With the help of these four concepts-—those of discrepancy, KUOWIEUES, 
attitudes, and skill—the following postulate is laid down: 

[An] individual competes with others when (1) there is a discrepancy between 
his level of achievement and his level of aspiration; (2) his knowledge of the goal 
he seeks indicates that it is limited and can not be shared at least equally by 
other persons in that situation; (3) his attitudes produce within him a state in 
which his attitude towards competition overbalances possible and conflicting 
attitudes towards potential competitors, towards the rules of the situation, to- 
wards cooperating rather than competing; and (4) his skill is of such a nature 
that under the rules of the situation he has a reasonable chance of success by 
competing. 


This theory, together with its variants and a tiring list of corollaries, is 
suggested to provide a guide on the way ''through the present wilderness 
of unrelated items of research and to formulate needed research." 

The scheme of presentation employed is one of the best features of the 
publication; a definite want of concreteness in putting the problem, how- 
ever, is the price of the clarity thus attained. Generalizations like those 
already quoted are likely to approach more closely the pattern of scien- 
tific exactitude than will hypotheses which deal with competition and co- 
operation under more particular conditions. Yet it is these more involved 
settings in which the most fruitful and the actual research problems lie. 

Competitive and co-operative attitudes coexist in every individual and 
in every culture. The question is toward what objects are they directed, 
what place do they take in a hierarchy of attitudes, and what functions 
do they perform both in the structure of a given personality and in a given 
social situation. It would be of interest for further research to know, for 
instance, what form competitive attitudes take if, in a given situation, the 
goals of competition are a higher standard of consumption, as distinct 
from a higher social status. Again, the study of personality would benefit 
from functional considerations, such as whether competition is merely a 
working incentive or a mechanism for selecting leaders, and whether 
greater leisure, security, or control of social key positions are the goals of 
joint or competitive action. Furthermore, before classifying cultures or 
individuals as competitive or co-operative, it will be necessary to consider 
the various social scales in which competition or co-operation takes place. 
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For example, brothers may bitterly compete in the paternal home for the 
favor of their father and at the same time co-operate in their civic occupa- 
tion outside the family. The way in which these particular spheres of ac- 
tion integrate into the total situation of a person, into a social structure or 
a cultural configuration, is relevant not only to the sociologist but also to 
the social psychologist. Unfortunately, the authors of the bulletin (as dis- 
tinct in this regard from those of the memorandum) failed to follow up 
their problem in these concrete settings. 

Despite its unsatisfactory yield, the inquiry still serves a useful func- 
tion. It illustrates the shortcomings of an approach which is deliberately 
restricted to the “subjective level" of the problem of co-operation and 
competition as over against its “objective or social" aspects. The theoreti- 
cal as well as practical acceptance of this dichotomy by the authors did 
much harm to their work. It is probably for this reason that hardly 
any of the more important contributions of economists, historians of law 
and economics, and even of sociologists and anthropologists toward the 
subject has been allowed to play a noticeable influence on the results of 
this intended interdepartmental research enterprise. 

As it stands, the scheme of research suggested is not adequate. In 
many parts it tends to assign to the student of the subject a scholastic re- 
search program of proving or disproving a list of numbered theses, when 
what is really needed is a research plan or a method which promises to 
open up the field. Tt would also be desirable in any future investigation to 
break up the problem of competition and co-operation, even in its early 
theoretical stages, into smaller and more concrete parts that are more ame- 


nable to actual research. 
ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Chicago 


Permanence and Change: An Anatomy of Purpose. By KENNETH BURKE. 
New York: New Republic, Inc., 1936. Pp. 351. $1.00. 


This is a book to put some of the authors and publishers of sociological 
textbooks to shame. Yt contains more sound substance than any text on 
social psychology with which the reviewer is familiar. Burke is not a pro- 
fessional sociologist, but he has presented the essentials of what social 
psychologists profess to treat more clearly and more interestingly than the 
practitioners have been able to do thus far. He has done it without being ` 
obsessed by the jargon that has become the stock in trade—and often 
the sole intellectual capital—of many of the academically blessed. He has 
not merely defined his abstract nouns—otherwise known as concepts—but 
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he has predicated something about them. In short, he has said something 
worth saying and said it well. The book should do something, too, to 
make us question the American textbook publishing industry, for here is 
a volume of about three hundred and fifty pages with all the trimmings— 
good paper, practical binding, chapter headings and subheadings, table 
of contents, everything but an index, a bibliography, and exercises—for a 
dollar; and the publishers of the book are not yet bankrupt. 

The volume is not an example of popularized science although it is 
never dull, has a good many witty passages, and throughout exhibits the 
play of a keen, critical intellect. Still, and despite this advertisement, it 
probably won't be widely used as a textbook for social psychology courses; 
in part, because it does not follow the conventional form of organization 
which these courses have acquired and because it imports too much of 
what may be regarded as extraneous material from poetry, philosophy, 
and politics. 

Starting with an exposition of the conditioned reflex as a way of al- 
tering responses, the author goes on to indicate that the orientation of 
human beings to their complex cultural structures involves a wider range 
of problems, which can be met with a greater critical capacity and a larger 
number of solutions than is the case with dogs or fish. But, although all 
organisms are critics in the sense that they interpret the signs about them, 
in his means selecting, man through speech is equipped to go beyond the 
criticism of experience to a criticism of criticism. He not only interprets 
the character of events—which animals may also do to some extent—but 
he also interprets his interpretations. 

Burke makes ingenious use of Veblen's notion of "trained incapacity" 
(a state of affairs in which one's very abilities can function as blindnesses 
or hindrances) to avoid the current tendency to employ “avoidance” or 
“escape” references when discussing orientation, which he finds unsatis- 
factory because these terms do not serve to explain the action only of 
some men as is sometimes assumed, but of all men. This leads him into a 
critique of the loose use of such terms as “scapegoat mechanism," “ra- 
tionalization," and “illogical behavior" which he finds are question-beg- 
ging and highly emotive words to be avoided in scientific discourse. "There 
follows a pithy analysis of the relationship of the behavioristic to the 
Gestalt contributions to the understanding of meaning, and a sharp 
critique of the Freudian psychoanalytic procedure in interpreting motives, 
the essence of which is contained in the sentence: ‘To explain one's con- 
duct by the vocabulary of motives current among one's group is about as 
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self-deceptive as giving the area of a field in the accepted terms of meas- 
urement,” 

Motives turn out to be the complex subjective aspect of corresponding- 
ly complex situations which invariably reflect the culture. In an inte- 
grated, stable, homogeneous society we need no profound reflection to dis- 
cover our own and our fellows’ motives; but, when the culture disinte- 
grates, our motives become confused and uncertain, so that the introspec- 
tive search for motives reveals something akin to total emptiness. Mo- 
tives cannot very well be inferred from the isolated acts of the individual, 
nor induced either from original nature or from an a priori scheme concoct- 
ed by a psychoanalyst or a psychologist. They are always parts of a larger 
frame of meanings. Thus, Burke, in his search for a valid and workable 
theory of motivation, arrives approximately at the point to which sociolo- 
gists like Max Weber carried their analysis of meaningful conduct. 

In his treatment of communication Burke furnishes an enlightening 
account of the role of interest, which carries him into a discussion of John 
Dewey’s concept of “occupational psychosis,” referring to the pronounced 
character of the mind, corresponding to the emphasis which the mode of 
sustenance of a tribe or group or individual produces in their interests. 
Dewey’s view in this respect is found to be close to that of Marx and that 
of Veblen. The recognition that what is to a man’s interest is not always 
what he is interested in, Burke shows, is helpful in interpreting some of 
the most important aspects not only of communication but also of such 
phenomena as class consciousness and cultural change and “Jag.” 

There follows a penetrating exposition of “style” as a device for com- 
munication and the changes style undergoes in a society which, like ours, 
accents the technological interest. Part I, entitled "Orientation," closes 
with a statement of the three orders of rationalization: magic, religion, 
and science; magic being the schema which stresses mainly the control of 
natural forces; religion, stressing the specifically human forces; and sci- 
ence, the control of the technological order. Burke sees communism, or a 
rationalization closely akin to it, emerging as “the only coherent and or- 
ganized movement making for the subjection of the technological genius 
to humane ends." 

While Part I of the book contains most of what will interest social 
psychologists, Parts II and III are no less meaty and relevant to the 
perennial problems of sociologists. Part II is essentially an analysis of 
language and the role of symbols in social life, especially in creating and 
maintaining loyalties, integrating groups and cultures, facilitating and 
hindering rationality, and providing perspective. The discordant ele- 
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ments in language and thought corresponding to incongruities in meaning 
that have occurred in the course of history are judiciously sampled, and 
the situation of today is shrewdly analyzed and found to be not unlike 
that of the period of cultural mongrelism where the Christian theology and 
philosophy first took form as a universalizing attitude. Meaning or sym- 
bolism, Burke points out, becomes a central concern precisely at a stage 
when a given system of meanings is falling into decay. Skepticism or or- 
ganized doubt is, thus, a symptom of transition between one era of cer- 
tainty and another. 

The search for a sound system of communication adequate to the needs 
of man is determined by his neurological structure, and the changing so- 
cial conditions which he encounters must, in the opinion of Burke, be 
based upon and arise out of the co-operative enterprises of society. A soci- 
ety whose constituent parts are at war with one another cannot give birth 
to such a system, and the lack of such a system will in turn threaten the 
structure of rationality itself. 

The concluding part of the volume is concerned primarily with a cri- 
tique of ethics and ethical theory which in this case must be taken to in- 
clude not merely the realm of morals but the whole scheme of norms in- 
volved in aesthetics, science, and action. The discussion is permeated by 
the insight that “an orientation or Weltanschauung tends to become a self- 
perpetuating structure, creating the measures by which it shall be meas- 
ured,” which the author would have us believe is merely another way of 
saying that “our thoughts and acts are affected by our interests." 

There is much in this treatise that will appear unsystematic and irrele- 
vant to those accustomed to a less personal and poetic mode of discourse. 
But those sociologists who may be induced to seek new light on their old 
problems by reading the work of a literary man and critic will agree that 


a rose under another name smells just as sweet. 
"E Louis WIRTH 
University of Chicago 


Middletown in Transition: A Study in Cultural Conflicts. By ROBERT S. 
Lyno and HELEN MERRELL LN». New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1937. Pp. 604+xviii. $5.00. 

Middletown in Transition, like the volume Middletown to which it is a 
sequel, is a significant cultural document, a descriptive and interpreta- 
tive study destined to have a permanent place in American as well as in 
sociological literature. 

The present work is all that its predecessor was (a portrayal of the 
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trends of American culture in a typical city) and more, namely, the reac- 
tion of a community and its institutions to the impact of the depression, 
a crisis that strained but did not break or greatly change the traditional 
modes of feeling, thinking, and acting. 

The characteristic distinguishing the two Middletown inquiries, and 
particularly the second, from other research upon the urban community 
is their portrayal of a city as a living being, an entity of collective action. 
Previous investigations, like those of Booth and Rowntree upon poverty 
in London and York, and the Pittsburgh Survey, were largely confined to 
the examination of conditions of human existence in the urban environ- 
ment resulting from the impact of the economic system upon the wage- 
earner. Even the social survey, oriented toward social action, was con- 
ceived in terms of administrative reform of social conditions and made 
no attempt to perceive them either in the perspective of their cultural 
setting or in their organic relation to the.community as a whole. But the 
unique significance of the Lynds's studies is the way in which they relate 
their findings upon social trends, opinions, and attitudes to cultural 
changes and, in the present volume, to collective behavior. 

With less time for field work in the second study, undue reliance seems 
to have been placed upon a limited number of personal interviews and 
upon newspaper stories and editorials. Desirable, but perhaps not fea- 
sible, would have been the utilizing of the questionnaire or other sampling 
methods. Statistical data taken from available official and nonofficial 
reports are deftly handled. The technique of the life-history, if employed‘ 
would certainly have yielded data significant for an understanding of the 
values of Midland culture. Except for an outline map on the inside cover 
pages, showing the location of the homes of “the business class," "the 
working class," and “the Negro," no use is made of the methods of human 
ecology which would have supplied a solid foundation of objective fact 
for the analysis of the cultural superstructure of community life. 

Interpretation, as in Middletown, is largely in terms of the cultural 
lag of institutions to keep pace with technological change and of the cul- 
tural conflict between the dominant business class and the subordinate 
working class. In the present study the earlier simple and too simplifying 
grouping by two classes is supplemented, too late in the volume to be of 
much value for interpretation, by a more adequate sixfold grouping. 

The first Middletown professed to be an anthropological inquiry; the 
second has moved almost completely into the sociological field. Its chief 
remaining anthropological characteristic is its assumption that Middle- 
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town and its people can be studied in the total situation in much the 
same fashion as an isolated primitive tribe. But this assumption is 
questionable. The total situation of Middletown in its economic, cultural, 
and political aspects is the United States. ‘Middletown is actually not a 
specimen; it is a cross-section of American life and culture. Therefore 
Middletown as an economic and social entity should be studied in its 
functional interrelations with other entities, its hinterland, the metropoli- 
tan community upon which it is dependent, the region in which it is 
situated, and the United States. 

As a contribution to sociology the two Middletowns are to be classed as 
descriptive rather than analytical. The organization of the materials in 
the first volume under common sense rather than sociological rubrics, such 
as “getting a living” and “using leisure,” proved so satisfactory as to be 
retained in the second study. But significant and indicative of its trend 
from description to analysis is the addition in the new volume of chapters 
on the role of the dominant family in the community and-on the control- 
ling influence of the Middletown credo. 

Dr. Lynd in the Preface raised a crucial methodological problem, name- 
ly, the effect upon the study of the viewpoint of the research worker. To 
the study of the Midland culture in which he had himself been reared 
he brought the cultural perspective of a metropolitan New Yorker, a 
background and equipment in the social sciences, and the bias of the 
modern liberal with his disbelief in “laissez faire individualism,” his faith 
in governmental intervention and planning, and his fear of impending 
fascism. 

Only because of their cultural detachment, it is true, were the authors 
able to depict this community with the degree of objectivity achieved, as 
typical of American culture. But their bias in favor of rational social 
action, collectivism, and centralized governmental control did un- 
doubtedly influence their interpretations and limit their appreciation of 
the positive function of the prevailing culture. 

Backward as is our American culture, with its emphasis upon individu- 
alism, democracy, and humanitarianism, it provides a basis for com- 
munity consensus and permits collective action. This perhaps explains 
both the great value placed by Middletown upon sentiments of solidarity 
and the charge by the citizens of the “cold analytical cynicism” of the 
investigators which missed the "great warm heart" of the community and 
which disparaged the "Middletown spirit." 

While the Lynds are conscious of their liberal collectivistic point of 
view, they did not entirely succeed in correcting for it. Like intellectuals 
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and reformers in general, and the specialist in particular, they are critical 

of the policy of opportunism of the democratic process. But this policy, 
with all its evident illogicality, does preserve the value of community 
solidarity, thereby minimizing cultural conflict and permitting collective 
action. . 

The Lynds do, however, come to the conclusion which their findings 
plainly indicate, that Middletown—and, we may add, the United States— 
is not likely to deviate greatly to the right or to the left but will continue 
to “muddle through” a middle course. 


ERNEST W. BURGESS 
University of Chicago 


Sickness and Insurance: A Study of the Sickness Problem and Health 
Insurance. By HARRY ALVIN Mirus. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937. Pp. ix-+166. $2.00. 


Here is a small book which covers a large subject. All who are familiar 
with either sickness or social insurance will recognize how well Professor 
Millis has done his job in the brief compass of three chapters. Yet, if this 
is not enough, the book has another claim to distinction. 

It has become almost a pastime in some quarters for people whose only 
training in economics is in the field of “medical economics” to write about 
social insurance as it bears upon sickness and disablement. And this being 
a “timely” subject, invective and rhetoric are sometimes presented as 
substitutes for evidence and argument. To the contrary, this little book 
by Professor Millis presents the treatment of a specialized subject by (to 
take a phrase from the Foreword) ‘‘a seasoned economist" who offers a 
succinct and closely reasoned analysis. Calm, objective, and unemotional 
presentation bring dignity and understanding to the product. This book 
consists of three chapters which are part of a general study in labor eco- 
nomics to be published later by Professor Millis and Professor Mont- 
gomery. The inclusion of these subjects in that larger study brings new 
recognition of lay and public, as well as of professional, interest in the 
social and economic consequences of sickness. 

The first chapter presents an analysis of “The Sickness Problem.” Its 
extent and costs and the causes are measured in ten pages. This is an 
extraordinarily brief and skilful presentation. Then Professor Millis rec- 
ognizes the three fundamental methods of attack upon the problem which 
have crystallized from recent American inquiries: (1) prevention of sick- 
ness as a means of avoiding the occurrence of social and economic risks, 
(2) insurance against wage-loss caused by disabling sickness, and (3) pro- 
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vision of adequate medical care through insurance, tax-supported service, 
or otherwise. He then proceeds to review the current practice and the 
inadequacies of preventive services and of insurance against wage-loss 
(by mutual benefit associations, trade-unions, fraternal orders, and insur- 
ance companies), and to measure the dimensions of the facilities for 
medical care (with and without insurance devices to meet the costs). 

The second chapter is devoted to “Compulsory Health Insurance 
Abroad." Mostofthe European countries and a few others now provide— 
through compulsory systems of health or sickness insurance—(1) partial 
compensation for loss of earnings, and (2) broad or narrow medical serv- 
ices. Some thirty-one countries with a combined population exceeding 
five hundred million are listed as having health insurance and the general 
characteristics of these schemes are outlined briefly. The German, British, 
and French systems are described in detail and the experience accumu- 
lated under each of these is examined with care and discrimination. These 
summaries are among the most useful extant in English. They deserve 
wide notice. 

The third chapter returns the reader to the domestic scene; it deals with 
“The Compulsory Health Insurance Movement in the United States and 
a Suggested Plan." The earlier movement (1912—20)—its characteristics 
and its stillbirth—are recalled to our attention. The current movement, 
which had its conception with the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care (1927-32), receives more substantial attention. As between the Ma- 
jority Report of the Committee and the several minority reports and 
personal statements, Professor Millis deals with even-handed justice. He 
maintains the detached view of the observer interested more in the merits 
of the arguments than in the heat generated by their impacts. 

The more recent developments (1933-37) which are noted in the third 
chapter include: the “model bill” for health insurance prepared by the 
American Association for Social Security; the resolution of the California 
Medical Association in favor of a combined mandatory and voluntary 
system of health insurance and the bill drafted by a committee of this 
Association (the only bill prepared by a medical association in the United 
States); the program of the Medical League for Socialized Medicine calling 
for a system of tax-supported public medicine; the position of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor which in 1935 urged the enactment of health 
insurance (in 1936 the Federation urged "the Federal Government to 
create a commission to study and recommend plans for co-ordination and 
improvement of our provisions for social security and their expansion to 
include compensation and medical care for sickness"); and, finally, the 
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position of the American Medical Association, whose editorial columns 
(in 1932) saw the issue in health insurance “a far greater concern than the 
rights of the physician to practice as his knowledge and training indicate is 
desirable. There is the question of Americanism versus Sovietism for the 
American people." 

Finally, Professor Millis summarizes his own observations and con- 
clusions and offers a suggested plan which he thinks is appropriate to 
American needs. His suggestions are for four types of measures: *'(1) an 
extended and improved public health service; (2) an amended Social 
Security Act so as to provide cash benefits for wage-earners when disabled 
by sickness as well as when unemployed because of lack of work; (3) 
appropriate tax-supported medical care for special groups; and (4) organ- 
ized medical care of persons in the lower-income groups when involved in 
high-cost illness, with the costs met by compulsory insurance contribu- 
tions and tax revenues." 

With the first three of these suggestions, nearly all students of the 
subject will agree. With the fourth, they will raise some questions. In 
principle it is eminently sound that insurance or tax support or both 
. should be invoked in respect of the high-cost illnesses, to the neglect or 
even to the disregard of the low-cost illnesses. Yet, they will ask how this 
is tobe done. What are the criteria which shall distinguish high-cost from 
low-cost illnesses? Cost? Duration? Severity? Need for hospital care or 
for specialized service? Which of these criteria can be invoked effectively 
in an effort to mediate the principle? Professor Millis carefully disavows 
offering more than a suggestion, and it would be unfair to take him to task 
for not furnishing the answers to questions he carefully refrains from ask- 
ing. The reviewer wishes only to commend him for his suggestion and to 
express agreement that the fashioning of the answers requires and deserves 
most careful and skilful design. Professor Millis closes his book with the 
following statement which recognizes not only the complexity of the prob- 
lems precipitated by his "suggestion" but also the need for conference- 
table research in their solution: 

s. The suggested plan is presented only in a general and incomplete way. 
A plan involves a multitude of details, and these call for careful consideration 
and decision at the hands of experts and representatives of the parties im- 
mediately concerned, around the conference table. Here, and by these persons, 
the dividing line must be drawn between major and minor, between high-cost 
and low-cost illnesses. Here, and by these persons, the details concerning re- 
ferrals for hospital and specialist treatment must be worked out. Here, and 
by these persons, devices must be found for preventing cases from being wrong- 
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fully referred for special treatment because the bills would be cared for out of 
funds in hand. Here, and by these persons, similar questions must be answered 
in so far as practical problems can be foreseen. Only in this manner can the 
most appropriate answers be made to practical problems. The objective should 
be to apply the insurance principle and government aid in the most practical 

way in solving the problem presented by high-cost illness. 


It must be recognized that, however deserving in principle, insurance 
against high-cost illness may nonetheless be impracticable. And a laud- 
able principle may have to give way to the inexorable pressure of realistic 
necessities. 


| I. S. FALK 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


What Man Has Made of Man: A Study of the Consequences of Platonism 
and Positivism in Psychology. By MORTIMER J. ADLER. With an Intro- 
duction by Dr. FRANZ ALEXANDER. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1937. Pp. xix+246. $3.50. 


Here are four lectures spoken before the Psychoanalytic Institute of 
Chicago, set forth in analytic form in the scholastic manner, with prem- . 
ises and conclusions numbered and indented. To clarify the lectures a 
much larger amount of space.is given to some sixty-two notes, and to 
explain exactly what the notes mean there is appended a ten-page 
“epilogue.” 

The author’s well-known contempt for sociology is indicated by his 
announcement that he intends to ignore the ‘‘so-called social sciences," 
and even this brief notice of the book would not be justified except for the 
strictures on psychology in which all sociologists have an interest. 

From the knowledge that the author is a devout follower of Thomas 
Aquinas the position taken could be deductively known. Man has a soul 
and this soul was specially created. Its nature cannot be the object of any 
investigative science, for reason can be known only by “metaphysical 
analysis,” the same method that gives us our knowledge of angels and 
demons. The chief advantage of the author’s system is its absolute cer- 
tainty; his conclusions are never in doubt. Indeed, they are hardly open 
to argument. “It is not a matter of opinion. There is only one right meta- 
physics.” The reader is repeatedly informed whose system of meta- 
physics is "right." 

Modern thought is admitted to have added something to a study of 
behavior, but “if one were writing a history of psychology as a branch of 
philosophy and were concerned to report genuine advances in analysis, 
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everything from the 17th to the roth centuries could be ignored without 
exception." 'The revolt against authority which gave us the modern 
world of science is, therefore, no more acceptable to the author than it was 
to the scholastics of that earlier time. The sterility of scholarship is as- 
serted to have endured even longer, for "even the best writers need not be 
mentioned because at their best they are only poor statements of what is 
better found in Aristotle or St. Thomas." The last seven centuries seem 
to the author as barren as Pharaoh's seven lean years. 

Dr. Alexander's introduction is a vigorous attack on the whole argu- 
ment. Two passages are representative and may be quoted. “If for 
nothing else, then as such an anachronism, Mr. Adler's lectures may 
have the interest and value of a curiosity.” “If there is such a thing as 
turning back the clock of history and science, here we see a classical ex- 
ample of it. Scholasticism, a sterile form of deductive reasoning, de- 
veloped as a harmless outlet for the reasoning powers of man in a period 
of intellectual servitude when man could not observe the world around 
himself lest any observation come in conflict with prevailing dogmas. He 
had to content himself with flawless reasoning from incorrect premises." 

Turning back the clock never retards the sunrise. Scholastic sub- 
servience to authority is abhorrent to the modern spirit and is an out- 
moded form of anti-intellectualism. We are warned that we cannot in- 
vestigate the nature of the human reason by scientific methods, to which 
we reply that we are already doing it. Once, heretical activities meant 
faggots and flames, but bans against freedom of investigation no longer 
disturb anyone. The seven barren centuries have at least witnessed the 
transformation of medieval dogmatism from an arrogant majority to an 
admittedly negligible minority, tolerated even in its effrontery. 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Introductory Sociology. By ROBERT L. SUTHERLAND and JULIAN L. Woop- 
WARD. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1937. Pp. xx+720. $3.50. 
The authors of the book under review do not waste much time on a 

definition or history of sociology or on its relation to other social sciences. 

But it is quite evident that they regard the field of sociology as embracing 

primarily social groups. and social interaction. In making the community 

the basic social unit, they necessarily relegate the family as a social unit 
to a secondary position where it more nearly belongs not only in our own 
society but also in many primitive societies as well. 

The book is well organized and adaptable. There are five divisions or 
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parts, each of which covers a.special phase of the subject matter. The 
first part is primarily a cultural approach to the subject. This is intended 
to acquaint the student with the nature and role of culture, especially 
folkways and mores, in human behavior. In the second part, covering 
some two hundred pages, the approach is from the standpoint of social 
psychology. The central problem here is the development of the individ- 
ual—the organization of personality in a social and cultural matrix. 
Roughly one-half of the book is devoted to these approaches. 

In the second half of the book we come to the subject matter of sociol- 
ogy proper, namely, the forms of collective behavior and the processes in- 
volved in social interaction. Here we find a series of chapters dealing 
with such social forms as crowds and publics, racial groups, nations, 
classes, the family, and the community. Following the chapters on the 
community, the basic social unit, we have a discussion of community or- 
ganization from the point of view of basic interests: economic, political, 
religious, etc. Next we have three chapters on social processes, as they 
have come to be called: interaction, competition, conflict, accommoda- 
tion, and assimilation. The concluding part of the book, some eighty 
pages, is occupied with the concept of social change with considerable em- 
 phasis upon organization and disorganization. 

The order followed in the arrangement of the five parts is more or less 
arbitrary, and the book lends itself to a good deal of flexibility. The lan- 
guage is relatively concrete and clear. On the whole, this is a commend- 


able text for undergraduate students. 
WALTER B. BODENHAFER 
Washington University 


The Emergence of Human Culture. By CARL J. WARDEN. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. 189. $2.00. 


This excellent little book of only five chapters should be read by every- 
one who is interested in the cultural approach to sociology. It is written 
by a psychologist, and the references to anthropological literature are not 
as complete as one would like. For example, even Goldenweiser’s work 
is not referred to. However, the work of the book is well done. The au- 
thor has no difficulty in showing that animals do not possess even the rudi- 
ments of culture, the opinions of some sociologists to the contrary, not- 
withstanding. All the social animals live on the biosocial level and have 
not reached the cultural level. The cultural level requires not only inven- 
tion and social habituation but a definite system of communication which 
no animal possesses. All three of these mechanisms are essential for the 
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emergence of culture. The chapters of the book are entitled “The Mean- 
ing of Culture,” “Do Animals Possess Culture?" “The Emergence of 
Man and Culture,” “The Evolution of Culture," and “Culture and Prog- 
ress.” The book is especially valuable because it is written by an animal 
psychologist, and there is very little that either the anthropologist or the 
sociologist can criticize in the views presented. 
CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
Duke University 


A History of Political Theory. By GeoncE H. SaBine. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1937. Pp. xvi+797. $4.00. 


In his Preface, Professor Sabine states, ‘“This history of political theory 
is written in the light of the hypothesis that theories of politics are them- 
selves a part of politics. In other words, they . ... are produced as a 
normal part of the social milieu in which politics itself has its being.” This 
is, of course, not an entirely new point of view from which to treat the 
development of social theory; it has been adopted by a number of the 
previous writers of treatises and monographs in the field. And in nearly 
every such case a critical reader will probably feel that authors have not 
maintained the point of view as consistently as could have been desired. 
This probably means that the only thoroughly realistic way of telling the 
story of the development of social theory, or some part or phase of it, is 
to present the story as an incident of social history. But this would, in 
general, require too much space. The author of the volume under review 
has done about as well as anyone readily could to avoid the depiction of 
the evolution of political theory as a movement apart from the general 
process of political evolution. 

Sabine's treatment of his subject matter reflects an adequate scholar- 
ship; his interpretations are highly intelligent; and he has covered the 
ground with surprising comprehensiveness, considering the inescapable 
limitations of space in a one-volume work. As is rather characteristic of 
nearly all such works, the author's treatment of the most recent period is 
less thoroughgoing than the account he gives of earlier periods. This he 
admits in his Preface, where he seeks to justify it, in part, by reference to 
the availability of F. W. Coker's Recent Political Thought (1934). 

The present volume is provided with an index that appears to be ade- 
quate. It should serve as a useful textbook for mature students in college 
and graduate school, particularly since there is at the end of each chapter 
an excellent list of references for wider reading, in which the available 
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source material is not slighted. The book is also sufficiently comprehen- 
sive in scope to be quite usable as a reference work. 


FLovp N. House 
University of Virginia 


Liberty—lis Use and Abuse, Vol. I: Basic Principles of Ethics; Vol. II: 
Applied Principles of Ethics: Individual, Social and International 
Ethics. By IoNATIUS W. Cox. New York: Fordham University Press, 

: 1937. Vol. I: Pp. 168; Vol. IT: Pp. 273. $2.00. 


Here are two volumes on ethics, theoretical and applied, which are ex- 
cellent and even authoritative 1f judged by the author of them. Whoever, 
indeed, can accept the sectarian point of view may also find them excel- 
lent. The definitions (and they abound) are succinct, the deductions (and 
they are galore) have about them the air of clarity, and the machinery of 
proof (which whirrs and creaks) makes every page a scene of logical go- 
ings-on. 

The author does not need to disclaim originality, as he does in the 
Preface to each volume. A smattering of Aristotle, a speaking acquaint- 
ance with Thomas, a certain facility with the syllogistic method of argu- 
ing, and the normal personal conceit which virtuous contact with an “in- 
fallible" institution gives a certain type of mind—these assured, and one 
man could have written these volumes about as well as another. Such 
plethora of Catholic platitudes do not require or permit repetition in a 
scientific journal. The contents are 99 {yy per cent pure propaganda and 
puerile as regards either originality or independence. 

As regards fecundity, personal and political, the same judgment is dic- 
tated by an independent point of view. Nor does this judgment arise 
merely from a dogmatic antithesis so easily elicited by the author's dog- 
matic theses. The type of personality which can rest content as though in 
possession of assured reasonableness when equally reasonable men dis- 
agree is not due for personal blessedness, or even for happiness, apart from 
either engulfing conceit or overpowering fanaticism. This ought occasion- 
ally to be said lest such dogmatic writers get the false impression that their 
show of proof actually proves something to others than devotees. 

Any adult mind that would see convincing rigor in arguments where the 
major premises are either declared “evident” or are packed with all that 
is to be proved, with no other proof of proper packing to the outside mind 
than either “postulation” or theological asseveration—such a mind-would 
deserve to have to give up birth control and other modern conveniences 
merely because somebody else did not like them. In spite of all the pro- 
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lific proofs, the books are propaganda to reassure the faithful—and, faith, 
the faithful are ever in need of such reassurance—that what they "know" 
is actually and is still so, or to indoctrinate the young. The latter would 
appear to be the surface intent of these two volumes; for they are rendered 
textlike by selected bibliographies (from sympathetic sources, of course) 
and by simple questions to elicit the answers already dogmatically laid 
down. These are the limits to the personal fecundity of the treatise. 

As for social or political fruitfulness, neither fanaticism nor conceit will 
long rest content save in the hope of some sort of social order where its 
temperamental demand for uniformity and finality can be implemented 
in actual law and concrete practice. There is little overt argument here, 
however, for fascism, though one may note the covert sentiment which 
excepts some forms of it from stricture (I, 30). 

The best that can be said for this work is that its author likes it and 
that it will probably prove palatable for devotees. Independent adult 
minds will continue to seek provender from sources less committed in 


‘advance. 
T. V. Smite 
University of Chicago 


The Higher Learning in a Democracy: A Reply to President Hutchins’ 
Critique of the American University. By Harry D. Gipronsr. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1937. Pp. 34. $0.50. 

This brochure seems to have been written for two purposes: to ques- 
tion the validity of the utterances of President Hutchins on American 
education and to point out the fact that the present college program at 
the University is not in accordance with what is desired by its president. 
As to the latter, both will find themselves in substantial agreement. And 
as to the first, there is perhaps no agreement possible. 

Professor Gideonse repeatedly calls on President Hutchins for some 
specific information as to just the kind of metaphysics that is repeatedly 
asserted to be the only fit groundwork for the education of our youth. It 
may well be that the reply, should it be given, will be that no one system 
is advocated. Yet even so, the debate would have to proceed, for con- 
troversy over the division between theory and fact, between absolute 
first principles and empirical observations, would leave the disputants as 
far apart as ever. 

Against the medieval view that knowledge of the world and of manisa 
deductive process, reasoning from revealed or intuitive first principles, 
Professor Gideonse presents forcibly the modern scientific argument which 
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finds principles by applying rational thought to empirical data which are 
to be discovered by following a defensible method. He defends the new 
relativity against the old fixity. “To crystallize truths into Truth is to 
arrest the process of intellectual growth.” 

Hutchins contends that the heart of education is the same at any time, 
under any political, social, or economic conditions. Gideonse insists that 
education must not, and cannot, be neutral to the social order. He insists 
that general ideas are constantly being changed by the discovery of par- 
ticular notions in the light of which they have to be modified. 

The issue is not new. The warfare has been waged since the time of 
Copernicus. In every department of human knowledge and activity the 
absolutism of the Middle Ages has been abandoned. Neoscholastics re- 
gard this as a tragedy and a loss and cry for a return; Professor Gideonse 
rejoices in it and urges us to go on in the same spirit. Nor is it to be de- 
plored that the issue is raised anew in our time. It will compel us to re- 
examine the foundations of our educational procedure, which will be a 
great gain; for no man can state clearly and fully his views on education 


without revealing his philosophy. 
ELLSWORTH FARIS 
University of Chicago 


Force or Reason: Issues of the Twentieth Century. By Hans Konn. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. 167. $2.00. 


The positive faith which these three summer-school lectures at Har- 
vard (1936) exemplify is: “On a shrinking earth man should concentrate 
all his rational forces upon the adjustment of his social and political life to 
the new conditions. Instead, we hear reason and reasonableness decried 
and the old battle cries of fierce imperialism and conflict of races raised 
again" (p. 96). 

Whether discussing “The Cult of Force," “The Dethronement of 
Reason," or “The Crisis of Imperialism,” the author in a spirit of sweet 
reasonableness argues that our present defeatism is premature, that civili- 
zation has achieved values that can be saved and that are worth saving; 
and, by disclosing the pattern of our defeatism, he raises hope that demo- 
cratic justice has still a career. He does not disguise, however, that its 
advance toward concrete equalization of opportunity during the twentieth 
century will be more difficult than its formal establishment during the 
nineteenth. From here forth, indeed, progress “will demand serious and 
hard thinking and whole-hearted devotion, since the greatest obstacles 
will be offered not only by vested sentimental and economic interests but 
by inveterate tendencies in all of us" (p. 6). 
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The role that force has played in the march of reason to date he re- 
marks, but not emphatically. It would be interesting, and mayhap im- 
portant, to inquire what role if any reason will henceforth assign to force. 
That it must be a role less than communism practices temporarily and 
fascism promises for good the lectures make abundantly clear. 


T. V. SMITH 
University of Chicago 


The Relation between Morality and Intellect. By CLARA FRANCES CHAS- 
SELL. (“Teachers College Contributions to Education,” No. 607.) New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. xviii+ 556. 
$4.50. | 
'This volume is a detailed report of an investigation carried out over a 

period of nineteen years, embracing a thorough review of the literature on 

relations between morality and intellect and two significant unreported 
experiments carried out by the author. The various studies reviewed 
covered about 300,000 delinquents, almost 12,000 nondelinquents, and 
more than 11,000 feeble-minded. The general conclusion from all the 
lines of evidence is that in restricted groups the expected relation between 
morality and intellect, expressed in terms of correlation coefficients, lies 

between o.ro and o.39, and the true relation is probably less than 0.50. 

In unrestricted groups the relation is thought to be higher, approaching 

o.70 as alimit. Thus Dr. Chassell's report and the report of the Character 

Education Inquiry are in close agreement. The thoroughness and caution 

evident throughout the work is commendable, and the classification and 

statistical treatment of the data reported in the literature provide a dis- 
tinct contribution to methodology. Indeed, probably the most outstand- 
ing value of the study is its service as a model for reviews of published 
studies of kindred problems. Its various assets for the most part com- 
pensate for any antagonism the reader may feel because of the great 
amount of unnecessary detail, repetitiveness, and mechanical phraseology 


which the book contains. 
MAPHEUS SMITH 
University of Kansas 


Art and Society. By HERBERT READ. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. 

Pp. xlx4-282. $4.00. 

The title of this book indicates the intention of establishing the rela- 
tionships between art and society. From the sociological point of view, 
such attempts usually display certain typical defects, such as an ethno- 
centric bias (the identification of art with “our art"), which even the 
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copious references to standard sociological and anthropological works in 
this instance cannot conceal. 

The author, a British critic of some repute, supplies a panorama of the 
graphic arts from Cro-Magnon man to the modern surrealist and illus- 
trates this development with an admirable selection and arrangement of 
one hundred plates. These relate the aesthetic culture to the “non- 
aesthetic,” even though one might not agree with some of his conclusions 
on geographic determinism, primitive mentality, and culture integration, 
or the thesis that psychoanalysis holds the key to the still unsolved prob- 
lems of art. He steers a middle course between romantic transcendental- 
ism and modern functionalism, espouses an “art for art’s sake" ideology, 
supports the élite or aristocratic bias in taste (leaning on Pareto), and 
therefore fails to point out that the theories of art man holds are as fluctu- 
ating and as defensible as the variations in the art object itself. 

It is nevertheless a very stimulating volume, advancing by so much the 
desirable rapprochemeni between the now more or less segregated disci- 
plines. 

Jons H. MUELLER 
Indiana University ` 


Conflict and Community: A Study in Social Theory. By GEORGE SIMPSON. 
New York: T. S. Simpson, 1937. Pp. 107. $1.00. 


“Men need community; men also conflict” (p. 65). From these proposi- 
tions proceeds Mr. Simpson’s argument. Community is taken in the 
: sense of MacIver, and in that of Tönnies’ Gemeinschaft. It is a matter of 
the emotions and stands over against rational association. But the latter, 
if continued, tends to take emotional root and become community. 

Conflict is of two sorts: communal, which is opposition as to the means 
of achieving a common end; noncommunal, in which ultimate values are 
opposed. Noncommunal conflict destroys community and the individual; 
it should be done away with. 

The author deals dialectically with the theories of many (especially 
Dewey, Durkheim, Hegel, MacIver, and Max Weber) who have written 
on conflict and the nature of social units. No reference is made to the 
many studies of racial and sectarian conflict which have been a significant 
contribution of American sociologists. The author protests against that 
human perversity which turns means into ends and substitutes symbols 
for other forms of reality. He takes little cognizance of the manner in 
which this perversity works. By dialectic, he demonstrates the absurdity 
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of utopias but omits discussion of their functioning. Mannheim’s work 
is not mentioned. 

The work is a scholarly, heavy, badly-phrased, not particularly original 
disputation on some of the most crucial and interesting problems of social 
theory. 


McGill University 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 


Culture and Conscience. By WILLIAM CREIGHTON GRAHAM and HERBERT 
Gorpon May. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. 
Xxvili+356. $2.50. 

Extensive archeological investigation in Syria-Palestine in recent dec- 
ades has thrown much new light upon the culture, and especially the reli- 
gion, of the ancient peoples of that and adjoining areas. This book sum- 
marizes the findings and hypotheses regarding this “new past," attempts 
to illuminate the ever developing mosaic of pre-Hebrew and Hebrew reli- 
gion, age by age, and finally, intermittently throughout the book, seeks 
to draw general conclusions with respect to the relationship of culture and 
religion and the significance of the religious data presented. It is a most 
useful study, wise and penetrating in its presentation and admirable in. 
its scholarly and scientific equipment. The reviewer, who admits to be- 
ing only an interested layman along lines of Biblical archeology, had in 
reading the volume the feeling from time to time that rather elaborate 
assumptions and philosophizings were constructed on the basis of the 
archeological data. It would also have been a better book for him without 


the sermonizing. 
J. O. HERTZLER 


University of Nebraska 


Manual for Southern Regions. By Ler M. BRooks, in collaboration with 
WAYLAND J. Haves, Harry E. Moore, and JENNINGS J. RAYNE. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1937. Pp. xiii-4- 193. 
$1.00. 

This handbook is intended to serve as a teacher’s guide to Odum’s 
heavy volume Southern Regions of the United States. It follows, therefore, 
the topical outline of the major study with the idea of pointing up the 
materials, problems, and policies for classroom study. The Manual is 
divided into twenty-four units, each of which begins with a summary 
statement of the materials and problems at hand and continues with a sys- 
tematic method of approach outlined as follows: (2) aims for the student, 
(b) reading material for study, (c) definitions and general guidance, (d) 
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questions primarily on facts and mapograph interpretations, (e) questions 
primarily on policy and program, (f) topics for forum and debate, and (g) 
suggestions for these units. Blank pages are included at the end of each 
unit for student notes. 

The Manual will undoubtedly be of considerable help to teachers and 
students using Odum's Southern Regions as a text. It is designed for the 
use of the layman perhaps more than for the student of social science. 
Its tone is hortative rather more than analytic. It assumes a knowledge of 
the vast assemblage of facts presented in Southern Regions as a back- 
ground for discussions. The hope seems to be that knowledge of these 
facts will arouse the student to action. The facts, as will be recalled, show 
the relative deficiencies and advantages to the South. They present a sort 
of photographic picture of the region in comparison with other regions of 
the nation. 

The reviewer's criticism of the Manual and of the text upon which it is 
based is that perhaps too much emphasis is laid upon the mere presenta- 
tion of facts and not enough upon factors, relationships, and processes. 
Facts are necessary, to be sure, and we have them here in abundance, 
almost “blizzards” of them, but less attention is given to their explanation 


than to the possibility of changing them. 
R. D. McKenzie 


University of Michigan 


The Ejido: Mexico's Way Out. By Evter N. Suwpson. With a Foreword 
by Lic. Ramon BETETA. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1937. Pp. xxi+ 849. $5.00. 

The virtues of this book are many and differ from the background of 
earlier books against which it may be set. Among publications on the 
agrarian problems of Mexico it should have primacy for at least five 
reasons: it places these problems in full relation to the geographic and 
social facts in which they are involved; it considers these problems with 
relative freedom from political or other bias; it is in no small part based 
on investigation directly done by the author; it combines a study of docu- 
ments and other formal data with insights gained through long residence 
and travel in Mexico; and it treats the subject up to very recent years. 

The central subject is the policy and practice whereby lands (ejidos) 
are, in Mexico, granted or restored to agricultural communities. The au- 
thor divides his chapters into three groups dealing, respectively, with the 
past, present, and possible future of the ejido. À reviewer may recognize 
a different tripartite composition of the book. One ingredient is that pro- 
vided by the author's own research. His analysis of the agrarian legisla- 
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tion and of the changes in policy underlying these enactments is entirely 
new and important. His discussion of the accomplishments and difficul- 
ties of putting Into effect the agrarian reform also depends on the author's 
own investigations. This discussion extends Tannenbaum's work and to 
some extent corrects it. 

À second ingredient of Dr. Simpson's book is material derived from 
secondary works. The material on the history of land monopoly in Mex- 
ico is thirdhand; so is, necessarily, much other stuff that holds the book 
together. Simpson puts in this background and binding so skilfully and 
with such effects of composition that his book serves well as a general in- 
troduction to the understanding of modern Mexico and, so considered, 
can compete with any other publication that has been offered. 

The third ingredient is advice and recommendation delivered to Mex- 
ico by the author. His conclusion is that ejido grants have gone far enough 
to check capitalistic production and not far enough to increase co-opera- 
tive production, He advocates ultimate socialization of land and water 
and the development of the ejido as the local community unit of produc- 
tion, education, industrial development, and national planning. Thus the 
book can also be regarded as a good example of the application of special 
"scientific" knowledge about a society to the practical problems of that 
society. As such it is likely to impress the reader more with how special 
knowledge leads rather to a fuller understanding of the difficulties attend- 
ing the solution of practical problems than to finding the solution. Dr. 
Simpson's way out for Mexico, in spite of his excellent book, is still Dr. 
Simpson's way out; many readers will not agree that it follows necessarily 
from his facts. 

The composition and style of the book are notable. It follows an order 
as much rhetorical as logical. “Case studies” describing particular vil- 
lages and their experiences with ejidos in picturesque detail are mixed 
with chapters of statistics. The author’s prose goes through frequent 
changes of pace; it is abrupt and casual, formal and personal. It is alto- 
gether a brash and breezy book, full of facts, but without pedantry. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
University of Chicago 


The Madison Community. By KIMBALL Youne, JogN Lewis GILUIN, and 
CALVERT L. Deprick. (“University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social 
Sciences and History," No. 21.) Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1934. Pp. xiv-+227. $1.50. 

This is another of those substantial and illuminating community case 
studies of which American sociologists have been increasingly fond of late. 
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It is in no sense a social survey; it is, rather, a statistical analysis of cer- 
tain aspects of Madison's population. While the authors express the hope 
that the report will reach the interested lay reader as well as “the tech- 
nical student of community life," itis, nevertheless, obvious that, because 
of its strictly academic form and its ultra-conservative interpretations, the 
study will appeal only to the latter. In fact, it is doubtful if the business 
men and the social workers of Madison will be able to make much use of 
its valuable data without further help from the authors. 

An analysis was made of four bodies of basic data—population, income, 
occupation, and homeownership. These, in turn, were related to two se- 
lected features of social behavior—mobility and pathology. The data on 
population, homeownership, and occupation were taken from the United 
States census reports, while the materials on social pathology (dependen- 
Cy, police arrests, illegitimacy, and juvenile delinquency) were taken from 
local public records. The study of income was made by tabulating every 
third income-tax return which was made to the state of Wisconsin in 1930. 

Especially resourceful, from the standpoint of their application else- 
where, were the methods of determining population mobility. Newcom- 
ers to Madison were identified by comparing different editions of the city 
directory; their social status and motives were then ascertained by ques- 
tionnaire and interview. Madisonites who had moved from one part of 
the city to another were also identified by means of local records revealing 
such transfer. A sample was then selected for questionnaire analysis and 
a mobility index devised. Comparisons were then made by districts, in- 
come, etc. 

The authors are commendably critical of their methods and similarly 
cautious about their results. For this reason alone the monograph will be 
unusually valuable to teachers and students of sociology. On the other 
hand, the study suffers from the lack of any qualitative discussion of the 
Madison community. A descriptive analysis of the folkways, and the 
range and variety of personality types that thrive in this vibrant American 
city, would be most revealing. 

While the authors do not discuss, concretely, the implications of their 
results, they, nevertheless, recommend the creation of a city planning 
commission in order that Madison's “varied interests could be considered 
as a whole and developed as a unified and balanced program." Ifsociology 
is to be useful in this era of social reconstruction, might it not be necessary 
for sociologists to become something more than socia] analysts? 

ARTHUR L. BEELEY 
University of Utah 
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A Puritan Outpost. By HERBERT C. Parsons. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1937. Pp. xiii-- 546. $5.00. 

This book is a history of Northfield, Massachusetts, made famous 
through the institutions founded there by its most distinguished son, 
D. L. Moody. Northfield was a frontier outpost in the expansion of the 
historic Bay Colony up the Connecticut River Valley. That it was twice 
abandoned, when its buildings and crops were laid waste by Indian war- 
riors, symbolizes the insecurity of this and other Puritan outposts in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. What this meant to actual pioneer 
families in this remote outpost is vividly described. Then follows, in 
continuity, a portrayal of the development of Northfield from isolated 
outpost to farm village, commercial agricultural town, and, finally, to 
institutional town. 

The sociological reader will note other evidences of the phenomena of 
succession in addition to those just indicated. The land-clearing of the 
Indians by fire prepared the way for the agriculture of the Puritan in- 
vader: new crops, new races, and new institutions emerge In the process 
of succession. Gradually the original Puritan way of life lost its hardness, 
became tolerant and somewhat sleek, slack and indifferent. To this situa- 
tion came D. L. Moody in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. His 
evangelistic triumphs in Great Britain were repeated in Northfield as in 
many of the larger centers of the United States. His return brought neo- 
Puritanism to Northfield. Here one sees the convergence of a religious 
movement, a man, and a community. As a result, the community came 
into the possession of a new status and performed new institutional func- 
tions through the establishment there of Moody’s well-known schools and 
religious conferences. The crises in the older Northfield institutions in this 
new era with respect to function, leadership, and membership are present- 
ed with care and discrimination. The genealogies get in the reader’s way 
at times, but the author compensates for this by making these names live 
for us again “‘in character.” 

This book is much more than a history of Northfield. It ts also a his- 
tory of New England and, in some measure, of the larger world in which 
New England was set but brought to focus in the life of Northfield. The 
author, a native of Northfield, interested in journalism and social prob- 
lems, has linked the development of his community with men and events 
in the larger situation. Fortunate is any community in having its story 
told with the knowledge, discernment, and humanity of this chronicler. 


McGill University C. A. DAWSON 
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Anthropology: An Introduction to Primitive Culture. By ALEXANDER 
GOLDENWEISER. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1937. Pp. xxi4- 550. 
$3.75. 

There seems to be a demand at the present time for books that will 
give an introductory presentation of the subject of anthropology as it is 
treated in American colleges and universities. Of the various volumes that 
have been produced in the last few years to meet this demand it seems to 
the reviewer that this book by Professor Goldenweiser is the best and is 
likely to remain so for some time to come. It is simply and clearly written, 
with very few of those peculiarities of style which were at one time char- 
acteristic of the author and disturbing to his readers. It presents an 
abundant and well-selected body of factual material drawn from simpler 
societies in many parts of the world. There is not a great deal of theoreti- 
cal discussion and what there is, is treated simply and contains no dis- 
turbing new ideas. The treatment of the subject is extremely conserva- 
tive, keeping very close to the midline of the American tradition. 

The chief criticism that can be made of the book is one that can be 
leveled against the whole class to which it belongs. It is assumed through- 
out this book that we can distinguish certain cultures as “primitive” and 
others as “not primitive," but no definition of the term "primitive" is 
given and there is stated no specific criterion by which we can make the 
distinction in particular instances. The cultures.specifically treated as 
primitive by Professor Goldenweiser range from the Australian abo- 
rigines, the Eskimo and the Chukchee, to the Maori of New Zealand, the 
Baganda of Africa, and the ancient Inca of Peru. Yet it is assumed 
throughout the book, and in particular in chapter xxv, “Primitive Life 
and Thought," that it is possible to make valid and significant generaliza- 
tions which will be true of all primitive cultures and not true of those not 
primitive. The result, of course, can be only loose, vague, and frequently 
false generalities of a kind which science should eschew. While there are 
not so many of these in Professor Goldenweiser's book as in some others, 
there are still too many. On pages 311 and 327, to give one example, we 
are told that “clans,” "gentes," or “sibs,” “are peculiar to primitive soci- 
ety," “occur only among primitives.” If we take this as a criterion of 
primitiveness, then the cultivated societies of China and India of the pres- 
ent day must be included among the primitives and one should then in- 
quire whether the other generalizations that are made about primitive 
cultures are true of modern India and China. However, even in this mat- 
ter of the neglect of any classifications of types of society or culture ex- 
cept by the simple dichotomy of "primitive" and “modern,” Professor 
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Goldenweiser is conservative since he follows here the example of the 


great majority of anthropologists. 
A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 
University of Chicago 


Self-Consciousness Self-treated. By A. A. RoBACK. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Sci-Art Publishers, 1936. Pp. 265. $2.25. 


'The usual treatment of the consciousness of the self is likely to result in 
a bulky and heavy philosophical volume. Dr. Roback has avoided such 
an outcome by adopting a rather matter-of-fact, empirical study of self- 
consciousness as it arises in the experience of multitudes of people of the 
present day. He has conceived a self-consciousness more in the sense of 
embarrassment and dismay, such as one is likely to experience it in situa- 
tions like that of stage fright. His characterization of self-consciousness 
conceived in this sense is simple and devoid of abstruse terminology. Sim- 
ilarly, his suggestions on the treatment of self-consciousness are marked 
by an unpretentious and direct series of helpful suggestions. The full im- 
port of self-consciousness, consequently, has not been garnered in his ac- 
count, yet what he says has all the earmarks of validity and usefulness. 
The work is well written, employing a simple style and liberally inter- 
spersed with interesting and exciting anecdotes and illustrations. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


A History of the Press and Public Opinion in China. By Yu-rANG Lin. 
Published for China Institute of Pacific Relations. Shanghai, China: 
Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., 1936; also University of Chicago Press. Pp. 179. 
$2.00. 


This pamphlet was written with one purpose—to denounce the control 
of the Chinese press by the present government authorities in China. The 
author's seething attack on the “anarchy of Chinese censorship" can be 
found in every chapter and every page. It is for this reason that the bril- 
liant author of My Country and My People undertook to write the history 
of the Chinese press and public opinion. 

The freedom of the Chinese press is essentially a Chinese problem. Lin 
is a Chinese. The pamphlet is published in China with the apparent de- 
sire to arouse public opinion in China against the present censorship situa- 
tion so that there may be better censorship regulations and more intelli- 
gent censors. The pamphlet, however, is written in English. The value 
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and effectiveness of the pamphlet might have been greater—would have 
been much greater—if it had been written in Chinese. The Ming Dynasty 
scholars had much less sense. They wrote in Chinese and were killed by 
the eunuchs. If they had also written in English, they probably would be 
lecturing in America today as ‘fearless Chinese critics." 

Excepting certain sections in which his observations on present-day 
politics and modern journalism are decidedly prejudiced, Lin’s analysis of 
the Chinese press and public opinion is both stimulating and entertain- 
ing. 

i MING-HENG CHAO 
Nanking 


The Church against the World. By H. RICHARD NikBUHR, WILHELM 
Pauck, and FRANCIS P. MILLER. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Co., 1935. 
Pp. 156. $2.00. l 


Although this volume claims to have none, the central thesis which it 
expounds may be conveniently summarized in three propositions: first, 
that the church is now being confronted with the most desperate crisis of 
her history and is disintegrating like the Western culture with which she 
has tried to come to terms; second, that the present crisis of Christianity 
is due to this very endeavor of the church to save her life by compromising 
with the environing culture, with the result that she has fallen into bond- 
age to both nationalism and capitalism, “the enemy [of the church] in 
thought, in organization, and in discipline," since the former controverts 
Jesus’ ideal of human brotherhood, and the latter his law of love; and 
third, that this crisis can be resolved only if the church will concern her- 
self less with those secondary cultural problems which have come to com- 
prise the "form" of Christianity and more with those eternal verities 
which constitute its essential “content.” 

The first proposition is self-evident, and the second has long been 
sensed by religious persons of modern temper who recognize the validity 
of metaphysical problems in religion, but the third provides such per- 
sons with no aid. For, although Christianity’s need of metaphysical 
foundations is asserted, they are neither logically defined nor epistemolo- 
gically sustained, and, although the distinction between the eternal, un- 
changing, absolute “content” of Christianity and its temporal, changing, 
relative "form" is insisted upon, what that distinction consists in is only 
vaguely indicated in such terms as to leave the reviewer to suspect that 
this “content” is largely the product of the cultural crisis in the midst of 
which Christianity arose and, consequently, is itself a cultural product. 
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The authors refer to their own treatment of the crisis in religion as 
“realistic,” but they use the term in the same loose way in which other 
popular writers use “liberal” and “modern,” that is, without any definite 
meaning but with a strong feeling tone that it is something surpassingly 
excellent. | 


HOWARD E. JENSEN 
Duke University 


Interracial Marriage in Hawau: A Study of the Mutually Conditioned 
Processes of Acculturation and Amalgamation. By ROMANZO ADAMS. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. xvii +353. $4.00. 


In the century and a half since the discovery of the Hawaiian Islands 
they have been the meeting place of various racial and national groups. 
They were a way station in the early trade with the Orient and a wintering 
point in the days of the whaling industry. As the production of sugar in- 
creased, the demand for cheap labor resulted in the importation under 
contract of Chinese, Portuguese, Spaniards, Russians, Germans, Koreans, 
Portuguese-speaking Negroes and Negro mixtures from the Cape Verde 
Islands, Negroes from Porto Rico, Japanese, Filipinos, and others. One 
result has been a considerable amount of racial intermixture, particularly 
of the native Polynesians with the Chinese and European stocks. 

In this volume Professor Adams traces the course of racial intermixture, 
particularly as it gets recorded in the marriage statistics, and discusses 
with caution and insight many of the consequent and related personal and 
cultural phenomena of the population. The factors conditioning racial 
intermarriage, the role and character of the mixed-bloods, cultural diffu- 
sion, race relations, assimilation, and other facts and processes are treated 
with care and competence. Professor Robert E. Park introduces the vol- 
ume with a brief but enlightening essay. The book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of race and culture contacts. 

E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Twins: À Study of Heredity and Environment. By H. H. NEWMAN, F. N. 
FREEMAN, and K. J. HorziNGER. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937. Pp. xvi4-369. $4.00. 

This is a significant contribution to the problem of heredity versus en- 
vironment or nature versus nurture in the genesis of individual mental 
capacities and character traits. The collaboration of three experts, a 
biologist, a psychologist, and a statistician, on the chosen material, iden- 
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tical twins, reared together and apart, render both the data and the final 
conclusions unusually trustworthy. On the assumption that identical 
twins have identical heredity, the nineteen cases of such twins separated 
in infancy and reared apart, reported as a part of the data in this study, 
should furnish a decisive answer on the role of the environment, if we 
could accurately quantify the differences in the environment in any given 
case. The data on identical twins reared apart indicates that extreme dif- 
ferences in social and educational environments are accomplished by sig- 
nificant changes in intelligence, a conclusion of importance in education 
and social planning. And yet in their final interpretation the authors in- 
cline to the view of H. S. Jennings: “What heredity can do environment 
can also do." The reviewer is impressed with the paucity of general con- 
clusions even from this thorough study of ideal material. The monograph 
is a welcome check on the abundant crop of armchair philosophers in edu- 
cation and sociology. 

A. J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago 


Eugemcal Sterilization. By the Committee of the American Neurological 
Association for the Investigation of Eugenical Sterilization: ABRAHAM 
MYERSON, JAMES B. Aver, Tracy J. PUTNAM, CLYDE E. KEELER, and 
LEO ALEXANDER. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. 211. $3.00. 


In 1934 a special committee of the American Neurological Association 
was appointed to inquire into the present state of knowledge of the in- 
heritance of mental diseases, epilepsy, feeble-mindedness, and crime. The 
present volume is the republication of the report made by the committee 
in 1935. The general position reached by the committee is to the effect 
that the present knowledge of human genetics is not such as to justify any 
thoroughgoing eugenic program of sterilization. The final recommenda- 
tions are that any sterilization law should be voluntary rather than com- 
pulsory, free of group or class distinctions, and apply only to selected 
cases of (1) Huntington’s chorea, hereditary optic atrophy, familial cases 
of Friedreich’s ataxia, and certain other disabling degenerative diseases 
recognized to be hereditary; (2) feeble-mindedness of familial type; (3) 
dementia praecox (schizophrenia); (4) manic-depressive psychosis; and 
(5) epilepsy. 

E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 
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. Population Distribution in Colonial America. By STELLA H. SUTHERLAND. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. xxxii4-353. $4.00. 


The student of population will find here what appear to be good esti- 
mates of the number of inhabitants and their distribution by counties 
among the various colonies just prior to the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War. A historical account of the land settlement and population growth 
up to this time as well as a discussion of the economic opportunities of- 
fered the settlers are also presented. Subclassifications by color for some 
of the states and by free or slave status for some of the other states are 
also made. In attempting to interpret the significance of the population 
distribution, however, the writer contradicts herself and draws conclu- 
sions at direct variance with the data she presents. On page 272 she 
writes of the ‘‘monotonous level of rural density" away from the seacoast 
towns and almost entirely discounts the effects of river valleys and inter- 
city highways upon population distribution. Yet on pages 37 and 117 she 
explicitly states that river valleys attracted the farmers and the much 
traveled highways, the village settlers. Her three excellent maps of the 
colonies also clearly indicate that the river valleys were more densely set- 
tled than land away from water transportation. There is no denying the 
fact that agricultural land was the big attractive force to the colonists, 
but to deny the importance of water and land routes and other geographic 


factors is to run counter to her own data. 
A. J. JAFFE 
Chicago 


Immigration and Aliens in the United States. By Max J. KoHLER. New 
York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. x4-459. $3.00. 


This posthumous book consists of a collection of papers and addresses 
prepared by the author over a long period of years on the general subject 
óf immigration legislation and administration. The author, who was a 
former immigration official and an authority on immigration law, became 
an advocate of the rights of minority groups and opposed vigorously the 
enactment of legislation that would restrict immigration in any drastic 
way. Several of the papers in this volume set forth his objections to the 
literacy test, the national quota law, and the registration of aliens. The 
chapters of greatest value to students of immigration problems are those 
dealing with the administration of our Chinese immigration laws, the 
legal disabilities of aliens, and naturalization and the colorline. While the 
book is not a systematic treatment and is strongly biased in favor of the 
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immigrant, the student will find in it interesting historical materials and 
excellent discussions of legal aspects of naturalization and immigration. 


J. F. STEINER 
University of Washingion 


Twenty Thousand Homeless Men: A Study of Unemployed Men in the 
Chicago Shelters. By EDWIN H. SUTHERLAND and Harvey J. LOCKE. 
Chicago and Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1936. Pp. vii4-204. 
$2.50. 

In this book case histories, supplemented by statistical studies, throw 
light on why men enter the Chicago shelters, types of homeless men, roads 
to dependency, activities of shelter men, and the process of shelterization. 
An excellent historical résumé of the problem is presented in the final 
chapters. The reviewer considers this study to be the most valuable con- 
tribution to the literature dealing with homeless men since Nels Ander- 
son's book, Tke Hobo. The authors deal with the type of man who is 
usually termed, “the local homeless." This man is studied in the mass con- 
gregate-care shelter. No attempt is made to appraise the work camp and 
contract care, parallel developments in this field of relief. 


HowARD ROWLAND 
Pennsylvania State College 


Substitute Parents: A Study of Foster Families. By Mary BUELL SAYLES. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1936. Pp. viiit+309. $1.75. 


Another Commonwealth Fund -publication, from the pen of Mary 
Buell Sayles, comes to us under the title of Substitute Parents. The book 
is written with the idea of giving some glimpses into constructive parent- 
child relationships which can be found in placement records. 

Part I of the book endeavors to rehearse certain salient points in the 
foster-child-foster-parent complex. Part II presents the narratives of 
eight very interesting cases. 

If this book reaches interested laymen and professional persons who 
have not made any special study of foster-child problems, it will undoubt- 
edly serve as a source of illumination. However, it contains very little for 
those who have followed the literature on foster-child placement and child 
guidance. 

As a person who is interested in case histories as a source of teaching 
and research material, the reviewer would like to see a book, emanating 
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from the Commonwealth Fund, which presents the information and data 
of case histories just as they stand in the files of agencies—that is, in their 
unadulterated original form, unedited and unmanipulated. 


WALTER C. RECKLESS 
Vanderbilt University 


Crime and Justice. By SHELDON GLUECK. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 

1936. Pp. viiid-349. $3.00. 

This is a book covering practically every phase of the criminal problem 
written by one of the best American investigators in the field of criminol- 
ogy. It is written in popular style and is well suited to the needs of the 
layman who wishes accurate information in criminology and also to the 
officials who are expected to administer criminal justice. Within the limits 
of a review it will be impossible to discuss in detail the points of view 
presented, and no attempt will be made to do so. No student of criminol- 
ogy will find anything to quarrel with. 

There is great need for books like this, for it will be impossible to make 
very much improvement in the administration of criminal justice until 
both the layman and the administrator have a much better conception of 
the problem than they have today. 

The chapter headings of the book are as follows: “The Climate of 
Justice,” “The Hulls of Justice,” “The Lameness of Justice,” ‘“The Blind- 
ness of Justice," “The Knights of Justice," “The Pawns of Justice,” ‘The 
Prospect of Justice,” “The Horizon of Justice." 

Speaking of the weakness of the system of justice, the author concludes: 

Other major weaknesses, partly related to the lack of a centralized, business- 
like superintendence of the entire system of justice, are the slowness, awkward- 
ness and other defects of procedure; the anachronisms, conflicts and confusions 
in the substantive law; inexpertness in dealing with problems requiring special 
technical equipment, such as the sentencing and paroling functions; failure to 
profit by the experience of the law in action, that is, to study its actual opera- 
tions and results through continuous investigation, and to make needed adapta- 
tions and improvements; the vast output of the legislative mills and the un- 
desirable quality of some of the product with respect to poor draftsmanship, its 
lack of organic relations to the preéxisting body of legislative and judge-made 
law, its employment in fields that had better be left to other agencies of social 
control; and the mediocre or lower qualifications of many of the servants of 


Justice. 


j. E. HAGERTY 
Ohio State University 
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Social Treatment in Probation and Delinquency. By PAULINE V. YOUNG. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xxxvi+64o. 
$4.00. 

For those who have not kept abreast of the times and who wish a very 
thorough—indeed, exhaustive—presentation of the subject treated in 
this book, the volume will indeed prove useful. Since the group of those 
who are years behind the times is large, the book will certainly fill a need. 
There are a vast number of facts gathered together; there are illustrations 
of court procedure, interviews, and therapeutic efforts; an extensive Bibli- 
ography and many references are included. 

For those who have been carefully following the best thought and en- 
deavors in the treatment of delinquency the book will probably prove dis- 
appointing. There are facts a-plenty, but little selection or weighting of 
the facts. And while psychiatric terminology is utilized in the book there 
is little in actuality that one would call genuinely psychiatric. It can 
hardly be said that the point of view or the portrayal of case work is likely 
to be accepted by the best trained of present-day social workers. 

AUGUSTA F. BRONNER 
Judge Baker Guidance Center 
Boston 


Manifest Destiny: A Study of Nationalist Expansionism in American His- 
tory. By ALBERT K. WEINBERG. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1935. Pp. xiv4- 559. $4.50. 

This book is a highly interesting study in the very little explored field 
of American nationalism. As far as the subject has been treated at all 
during the last years, it was almost exclusively treated from the economic 
point of view. Nationalism and national expansion were understood as 
motivated mainly by economic motivation. The author of the present 
book, however, is concerned rather with the ideological and moral motiva- 
tion of nationalism and expansionism, and he seems right in refuting the 
dogmatic generalization that the ideas and moral attitudes are mere ra- 
tionalizations of economic self-interest. Although he 1s concerned only 
with America, he unfolds in a penetrating analysis of fifteen chapters the 
ideas and emotions behind the growth of the United States from a federa- 
tion on the Atlantic Seaboard to a world-power. This book is of great 
interest to the student of nationalism in general. The author points out 
the curious fact of “the inverted character of international morality" or 
rather, of the morality of nationalism which succeeds, to combine al- 
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truistic premises and selfish conclusions. At the root of all nationalism, 
with Fichte as well as with Mazzini or Walt Whitman, is the conviction 
that one’s own nation has a distinctive moral quality and therefore a 
noble mission which leads to special and unique rights, to an at least 
moral, but very often physical, expansion which usually requires the con- 
traction of some other generally less worthy nation. He states as follows: 

The nationalist .... takes for his very object of devotion the transcen- 
dental fiction which he calls the nation. The full enjoyment of this fiction 
demands not merely the grandiose delusions of manifest destiny but the still 
more delusory postulate that morals and the wish-fulfilments of nationalism 
usually converge. Thus the tragedy into which the national spirit so frequently 
leads is apparently no part of its purpose or foresight. Tragedy comes to the 
nationalist because the setting of his kingdom of fantastic ideas is unfortu- 
nately the world of reality. 


Self-interest needs the blessing of a moral ideology. The author ends on a 
note of optimism about the possibility of a transformation of the idea of 
manifest destiny into one of international co-operation for America. 


Hans Koun 
Smith College 


Western Civilization in the Near East. By Hans Koun. Translated by 
E. W. Drcxes. New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 
X1+329. $3.50. 

This is a study of the history, the process, and the methods of the West- 
ernization of the modern Near Eastern countries written by a well-known 
writer on the East. Following a description of the geographical and his- 
torical background of the Near Eastern countries, Professor Kohn char- 
acterizes what he calls “the inborn qualities of the man of the Mediter- 
ranean and the man of the Near East” and his peculiar mentality which is 
the product of a precapitalistic economic life. He describes, next, the 
penetration of Western imperialism into the Near East, the reactions and 
changes which this penetration brought in the economic and cultural life 
of these countries, and the movements of nationalism. Three chapters 
describe the importance of these countries for the problems of world-com- 
munication, economics, and politics. The last chapter gives a detailed de- 
scription of the various methods of Europeanization used in Turkey, Iran, 
Syria, Iraq, Arabia, and Egypt in their efforts to reorganize their social 
and economic life along the lines of Western civilization. 

Professor Kohn considers that what is going on in the Near Eastern 
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countries is only a part} of a universal process of Europeanization of all 
humanity. This process has been started in the Near East, either by the 
intrusion of Europe in the East in the form of imperialism or by the na- 
tive people in their resistance to imperialism in the form of nationalism. 
In either case certain changes have been produced in the economic, reli- 
gious, political, and intellectual life of the people. Western imperialism in 
the Near East hasled t | the rise of nationalistic feeling and the creation of 
nationalistic states. With the rise and spread of nationalism religion loses 
its old authority, the result of which is the movement of secularism. One 
of the-most urgent pro Jlems of these states has been to reorganize their 
economic life along the lines of the Western economic system, a policy 
which aims at a changé from a primitive or semifeudal agrarian system 
and town economy to capitalism and industrialism. This change has been 
launched chiefly through the initiative and the leadership of the state as a 
result of the lack of capital and other necessary instruments among the 
people. 

These are common features, the writer observes, of the recent move- 
ments in the Near Eastern countries, although there are variations from 
one to another due to geographical, racial, political, and historical factors, 
In the last chapter the Author describes in a detailed fashion this process 
in each country. | 

This book is interesting in that it suggests to the reader the essential 
differences between the nature and method of the movements of national- 
ism, secularism, and inlhustrialism which are operating under different 
sets of political, economic, and cultural conditions in Turkey and Iran, on 
the one hand, and in Egypt, Syria, Iraq, and Arabia, on the other hand, 
although the author does not point out the implications of these differ- 
ences. 

NIYAZI BERKES 
Chicago 


German Agricultural Policy 1918-1934: The Development of a National 
Philosophy toward Agriculture in Postwar Germany. By Jonn BRAD- 
sHAW Horr. Chapel|Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1936. 
Pp. 240. $2.50. 

Hardly anything could be more welcome to the student of foreign 
agricultural policy than l volume with this title, especially if the attempt 
were made to analyze or reveal the development of the underlying national 
philosophy toward agriculture. Unfortunately the book by J. B. Holt does 
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not live up to the great promise of its title. What the book really contains 
is a chronicle of German party politics and domestic politics with reference 
to agriculture. But even here we might perhaps find most interesting 
evolutions. Instead, the author is harassed by legal documents which are 
à dead matter and do not indicate what really happened. He misses the 
opportunity to develop political procedure by uncovering the opposed 
groups of interests, their aims, and their changing strategy. 

Another deficiency of the book which corresponds to the lack of 
weighing and revealing results of legislative measures is the absence of 
proportions and a conclusive structure within the story of sixteen years of 
the most startling events in the history of German agricultural policy as 
well as in the history of the national attitude toward agriculture. We find 
a rather elaborate chronicle of the political tendencies immediately after 
the war, while toward the later period the registration of procedures is 
tapering. As a matter of fact, the period from 1928 through 1932 out- 
weighs many times the preceding eight years with respect to the size, the 
character, and the tempo of events. 

It is in line with the approach from an external chronological stand- 
point, instead of attempting to develop and to interpret from within, that 
we miss any hint to the puzzling fact that not only a liberal secretary of 
agriculture (Dietrich), who according to his party platform believed in 
free trade, enacted the most excessive tariffs Germany ever had, but that 
the labor party embarked' on a policy of wholesale price-raising for farm. 
commodities. The same party which had for half a century accused the 
farmer of striving for unfair advantages against the toiling consumer 
masses did not hesitate to manipulate farm prices upward by its own 
decision. If the author conceived his topic as a record of German party 
politics and its influence upon agriculture, then this must have been the 
climax of his analysis. However, toward the end of the book, when writing 
about the new features of agricultural policy under the National Social- 
ists, Mr. Holt makes an attempt to answer a few questions why and how 
the German farmer joined this movement. 

It would be a misleading conclusion to assume that the shortcomings of 
the book are caused by the fact that a foreign student could not penetrate 
the intricacies of a national agricultural policy. This is certainly not so. 
But in this case the author has undertaken the almost impossible—to 
build up a history of a period of agricultural policy almost exclusively upon 
the evidence of parliamentary material and legislature. For this task he 
did not have at his command a satisfactory intimate-knowledge of the 
innumerable discrepancies between political decisions and the factual 
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course of events. Hardly anybody who did not constantly participate in 
the embroglio of politics could possibly have this empirical knowledge. 
The misfortune of the author has therefore been a failure to rely on the 
economic and social facts and events which then could be supplemented 


by the legal documents, 
KARL BRANDT 
New School for Social Research 


Intervention, Civil War and Communism in Russia, A pril-December, 1918: 
Documenis and Materials. By James Bunyan. (Walter Hines Page 
School of International Relations, Johns Hopkins University.) Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. Pp. xv4- 594. $4.50. 

Historians who permit contemporaries to tell their story in their own 
words are no longer infrequent. But historians who can select contempo- 
rary documents with intelligent discrimination and can interpret them 
briliantly in interlardéd commentaries are still rare. Professor James 
Bunyan, now of Johns Hopkins, is such a historian. Still better, he has a 
genius for collecting dodumentary materials which illumine economic and 
social conditions as well las political and military developments. His docu- 
mentary history of the Russian Revolution is here continued down to the 
close of 1918 in his nl fascinating style. Itis a detailed social survey of 
a gigantic revolutionary holocaust. Nothing has appeared in English 
which is more useful toj the student of the Soviet scene—whether his in- 
terest be social and pens psychology, class relationships in crises, revo- 
lutionary legislation and administration, military strategy in class war, 
personal leadership, or simply political history of the conventional type. 
Like Professor Bunyan’s The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-10918, this volume 
is a huge gallery of verbal “candid camera” shots taken by participant ob- 
servers. Everyone concerned with social history will hope that the author- 
editor will continue this admirable series down into the more recent phases 
of Soviet development. 


Williams College 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


Whither Latin America? By FRANK TANNENBAUM. New York: T. Y. 

Crowell Co., 1934. Pp. xix-l-185. $2.00. 

The author is correct in saying that this sketch is not a research product 
in the ordinary sense. Although financed by the Brookings Institution, it 
might just as well have been compiled from the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences and have been called “A Latin-American Almanac." It has use- 
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ful facts in it, especially about population, industry, finance, trade, trans- 
portation, education, labor, and agriculture, which might have been se- 
lected for the tired business man to read on a night when there was no 
good musical comedy, or for the average reader who wishes to learn all 
about Latin America on a Sunday afternoon. But to speak of it as a 
guide to the research student of Latin America (for whom it seems to have 
been intended) is too much of a reflection upon either the quality of the 
research student in this field (however poor he may be) or upon the in- 
telligence of the research management of the Brookings Institution. 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


Preface to Social Economics. By Jonn Maurice CLARK. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1936. Pp. xxi+435. $2.75. 


Professor J. M. Clark has long been recognized as standing at the top 
of that limited group of economists who are cognizant both of the indis- 
pensable value of theoretical economics in something like the traditional 
sense and of its limitations, and who are striving to reform the exposition 
of the subject with a view to securing recognition of both. The limitations 
side of this objective is to no small extent a matter of give and take be- 
tween the distinctive point of view of economics and the points of view of 
other social disciplines, a matter of co-ordinating various approaches to 
the study of the same phenomena. Consequently, it is not merely to the 
science of economics and to the intellectual community of workers 
marshaled under its name that an outstanding service has been rendered 
by two of Professor Clark’s students in collecting and publishing the more 
important of his occasional papers appearing over the last twenty-odd 
years. Of the two “parts” into which the volume is divided, the first, in 
which seven articles or essays (one a double article and one previously 
unpublished) are grouped under the title “Economic Theory and Social 
Problems,” will be of somewhat more direct interest to sociologists. All 
the essays tend in the general direction of giving economics a more realistic 
and more sociological psychology, and of integrating it more closely with 
current problems of social action. The six essays of Part IT, entitled 
“Dynamics of the Economics Mechanism,” are slightly more “technical” 
—but in the reviewer’s opinion the difference hardly justifies this formal 
separation. In addition to a Foreword the editors contribute an Introduc- 
tion of a dozen pages interpretive of the author’s thought. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 
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On the Educational Front: The Reactions of Teachers Associations in New 
York and Chicago. By WitLttam W. WATTENBERG. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1936. Pp. 218. $2.75. 


The school teachers of New York City are organized into more than 
160 organizations on lines of territory, salary-level, subject taught, and 
X even of personal rivalry. The author seeks to answer a number of ques- 
tions about the aims, policies, leadership, and tactics of these organiza- 
tions. 

Some of the associations have no activities except the holding of meet- 
ings. Others are protective associations with active lobbies at Albany. 
Still others are interested in improving the technique of their professions. 
A few are “radical,” and seek the affiliation of teachers with the labor 
movement. 

The important point, implicitly rather than explicitly made in the 
book, is that teachers have not even the beginnings of an answer to the 
question: “Who is my colleague?" The reviewer believes that the raising 
of that question is the beginning-point in the evolution of a profession. It 
is also the question about which a penetrating analysis of any occupational 
group will play. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
McGill University 


The Early Days of Christian Socialism in America. By James DomBrow- 
SKI. New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. x4-208. $2.50. 


This is an account of the “‘social gospel" movement from about 1870 to 
about 19oo. In addition to the clerics who preached this gospel, such lay 
figures as Henry George and Richard T. Ely are dealt with. Incidentally, - 
the reader is again reminded that “sociology” for a considerable period 
was a sort of applied theology. The historical account is accompanied by 
a moderate degree of criticism of the doctrines concerned. 


Everett C. HUGHES 
McGill University 


The Future of Liberty. By GEORGE SOULE. New York: Macmillan Co.,: 
1936. Pp. 187. $2.00. | 
With the present bandying-about of the term "liberty," in behalf of 
either license or selfish interest, it was highly desirable that someone 
should undertake% realistic analysis and reassessment of liberty in terms 
of twentieth-century civilization. Mr. Soule's book is just this kind of 
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work. After an analysis of the nature of liberty and a review of the history 
and practice of the concept in American history, Mr. Soule shows how lib- 
erty must be reconsidered and reinterpreted in terms of the needs of our 
twentieth-century society. Personal liberty without economic security is 
a hollow sham. And economic security cannot be obtained without social 
planning. Mr. Soule considers how liberty and a planned economy may 
be reconciled. He believes the task can be accomplished if the leaders of 
American opinion recognize in time the seriousness of the present social 
crisis and act through democratic channels before fascism intervenes. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
New School for Social Research 


Creation and Evolution in Primitive Cosmogonies and Other Pieces. By JAMES 
GEORGE Frazer. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1935. Pp. xi-- 151. $3.00. 


Sir James Frazer here brings together a miscellaneous collection of minor 
essays, most of which have been published elsewhere. The volume includes, be- 
sides the title piece, short essays on the medieval Latin fabulists, Gibbon, 
Baldwin, Spencer, John Roscoe, and Condorcet, and some reminiscences of 
Frazer's early life and education. The contrast between his sheltered and un- 
eventful life and the wide range of exotic materials with which he dealt is per- 
haps noteworthy. 

FRED ÉGGAN 
University of Chicago 


The Nature of Mind. Edited by GEORGE P. ADAMS, J. LOEwWENBERG, and 
STEPHEN C. PEPPER. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1936. Pp. 
1—232 (Vol. XIX). 


This volume contains the lectures delivered at the University of California, 
by a series of philosophers, on various problems of the mind. The topics covered 
are: "Mind and Meaning,” “Mind in Observation,” “The Analogy of Mind," 
“The Discernment of Mind,” ‘Signs of Mind," “The Range of Mind,” "The 
Constituents of Mind," and “A Criticism of a Positivistic Theory of Mind." 


Studies in the History of Ideas, Vol. III. Edited by the Department of Philoso- 
phy of Columbia University. New York: Columbia University Press, 1935. 
Pp. sIr. $4.25. 

Thirteen contributors reporting different philosophical inclinations have 
articles which appear in this volume. The two contributions which are most 
likely to be of interest to sociologists are John Dewey’s article on “An Empirical 


Survey of Empiricism” and an article by Matthiew McCluré on “Greek Genius 
and Race Mixture." 
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Society and Its Problems (rev. ed.). By Saumvugzu Dow Grove. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1937. Pp. viii4-669. $3.00. 


This is a new edition of a work which has already gained wide popularity in P2 
this country. The author has made a satisfactory revision of his factual ma~ '.' 


terial so as to include all of the relevant statistical information of recent years. 


Education against Propaganda. Edited by Etmer Erus. New York: National 
Council for the Social Studies (Seventh Yearbook), 1937. Pp. v+182. 


This volume contains a series of articles by ten different writers dealing with 
the topic of propaganda i in our modern society. It is treated in relation to news; 
editorials, movies, radio, and school. Special attention is devoted to propa- 
ganda with reference to the field of education. This is a handy compendium of 
views and information. 


The Human Machine. By Jonn YERBURY DENT. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1937. Pp. vii--294--v. $2.50. 


The author of this book is a physician in Great Britain who has sought to 
present a simple statement of human psychology for the benefit of laymen. The 
book is written in a plain and unaffected fashion that insures easy and fascinat- 
ing reading. The treatment reflects clearly the bias of the author in the direction 
of an unmitigated objectivism based around Pavlov's concept of tbe ''condi- 


tioned reflex." 


Any reference to human behavior, in terms that cannot be 


physiologically stated, seems to be construed by the author as resorting to 


mysticism and the esoteric. 
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CONFLICTING IDEOLOGIES IN THE AMERICAN 
LABOR MOVEMENT 


MAX HANDMAN 


ABSTRACT 


The struggle between the American Federation of Labor and the Committee on 
Industrial Organization represents the struggle between the old middle-class craít 
ideology and the new, more distinctly labor-class, ideology of the industrial mass- 
production workers. The former is prone to look to economic means to accomplish its 
ends; the latter thinks that economic means alone place labor at a disadvantage in its 
struggle with capital, and demands, therefore, that government come to its assistance. 
'The former thinks of itself as a respectable middle-class group which, after a prolonged 
struggle to achieve a certain amount of success, is now in danger of being weakened by 
the intrusion into its ranks of a group of low-grade American and foreign elements, 
irresponsible and uncontrollable. The latter thinks that it is more realistic in its ap- 
proach to a situation where there is no room for middle-ground compromises with the 
competitive system. "Technological changes make the position of the former untenable, 
while American political traditions militate against the success of the latter. 


Itis not unlikely that the present rift in the American labor move- 
ment is an indication of the transition from the middle-class char- 
acter of American labor ideology to what may be termed a labor- 
class ideology. The ultimate outcome of such a rift may be the 

. attempt to give political expression to this new class ideology 

through the formation of a labor party or the participation of labor 

. as leader or chief ally in a party which expresses this new labor out- 
v look. 

The carriers of these two labor ideologies, economically speaking, 
are the skilled craftsmen, on the one hand, and the unskilled and 
chiefly semiskilled mass-production workers, on the other. These eco- 
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nomic differences, however, have behind them a difference of a social 
kind which helps to explain the incompatibility between the two 
groups and the lukewarm attitude of the crafts toward the mass- 
production worker. 
> The American skilled worker springs from two branches of the 
middle class: the farmer and the mechanic. In both of these groups 
skilled manual labor was considered an integral part of the great 
American tradition of what was economically useful and socially re- 
spectable. America never had a working class emerging from the 
status-bound guild structure or from peasant semiserfdom; hence 
manual labor was never associated with that attitude of contempt 
toward the person so engaged common throughout Europe. The 
movement across class lines, back and forth, from farming and skilled 
craftsmanship to business, was such a common occurrence in Amer- 
ica that craftsmanship was never held in disesteem and the crafts- 
man never conceived of himself as anything but a member of the 
great American community—the idle rich and the idle poor never 
counted for much, particularly not in the region west of the Alle- 
ghenies, even though they played a more important role in the sea- 
board states and, of course, in the south. 

The middle-class attitude so engendered has found three definite 
manifestations. The first was the business and pecuniary conception 
of the worker’s job. The second was his inability to think of himself 
as politically having any special class interests. The third was that 
his notion of respectability consisted of pecuniary expenditures on 
a middle-class (democratic) basis. On the first and the second the’ 
two labor groups now in conflict have different opinions; on the third 
there is substantial agreement. 

The business conception of his job makes the laborer look upon 
himself as one engaged in selling certain services rather than in per- 
forming certain tasks. With the exception of certain aspects of the 
building trades, the buyer is not the consumer but one who will sell 
these services or the product of them to a series of other buyers be- 
fore they get to the ultimate consumer. In fact the ultimate con- ` 
sumer does not enter into the calculation except under the anony- 
mous concept ofthe “the market" or the more specific connotation 
of a “ten-cent article" or a “dollar article." Under these circum- 
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stances the American worker has constantly before him the figure 
of the entrepreneur who is making “a profit" out of the worker’s 
labor and the laborer feels, therefore, that he is entitled to hold out 
for as much as he can get. The period when this attitude became 
firmly established in the minds of the laborer was also the period. 
of the greatest expansion in American production and the formation 
of great fortunes and, by implication in his mind, the period of great 
profits. The entrepreneur could not lose; the demand was so great 
that purchasers were wiling to pay the price asked and if the 
laborers asked for more the employer would simply raise his prices 
and no one suffered. Similarly, if one “made work” by “soldiering” ' 
on the job it undoubtedly raised the employer’s cost, but did he 
not have a large margin of profit from which to take these additional 
costs? Where competition between producers was keen this margin 
of profit was apt to be cut into by the increased demands of labor, 
and at that point the employer would put up resistance and there 
conflict ensued. In the building trades there was a notorious “‘under- 
standing” between the employer (contractor) and the employees for 
the fleecing of the ultimate consumer. 

While craft-unionism with its middle-class attitude was dominat- 
ing the labor movement—in fact it might be said to have been the 
labor movement—observers of the labor scene could not but be im- 
pressed by the fact that organized labor represented a very small 
segment of the large mass of American industry. With the excep- 
tion of the war interlude, organized labor constitute about 12 per 
cent of the workers of America and a very much smaller percentage 
of the workers in the mechanical industries, the specifically modern 
industries. The building trades, the printers, the railway brother- 
hoods, the miners, and the clothing trades—in a word, the traditional 
trades, the partly mechanized, or those which became mechanized 
very early, such as the printers—were the backbone of organized 
labor. Yet the most characteristic American industries—steel, auto- 
mobiles, rubber, cement, and aluminum, which probably comprise 
the major portion of the industrially employed—were not repre- 
sented in the body of the organized. There was, as a matter of fact, 
growing up a labor group for whom there seemed to be no place in 
the ranks of organized labor, or who at any rate were not there. In 
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the nature of the industrial processes involved, the craft organiza- 
tion was not suitable for them. After the attempt at organized effort 
in steel which failed so dismally i in 1919 the steel workers were left 
to shift for themselves. During this period, however, the steel in- 
dustry lived through some very profitable years and some of the 
most serious labor abuses, particularly that of the length of the work- 
ing week, were partly remedied. Wages were fair and conditions of 
employment sufficiently steady to create no serious labor resentment. 
This was true also of the automobile and rubber industries, indus- 
tries which were new in the sense of the range and size of their 
“activities. They were also new in the character of their labor popula- 


.. "tion, so new that a labor policy and labor attitudes were not avail- 


able to either employer or employee. Besides this newness of the 
industry there was another factor making for comparative peace, 
along with the inarticulation in the labor group, and that was the 
great prosperity of these industries. Profits were high, wages were 
good—not as good as the five-dollar-a-day mythology would lead 
people to think—but good enough to dazzle many workers, con- 
sidering the sources of their recruitment. 

These sources of recruitment account to a considerable extent 
both for the undisciplined character of the labor group as well as for 
the attitude toward them of organized labor. Speaking of the auto- 
mobile industry, the labor supply was recruited in the proportion of 
about 80 per cent native white, 15 per cent foreign-born, and 5 per 
cent Negro. The antecedents of this group of native whites is as 
yet very little known to us. Some personal information in this con- 
nection may, therefore, be of interest. 

A few years ago I helped conduct a labor institute in one of the 
Michigan automobile manufacturing centers in connection with the 
Workers Educational Bureau of the American Federation of Labor. 
In the course of conversation with one of the local sponsors of the 
institute (himself speaking with a very decided foreign accent) I 
heard him complain of the resistance to organization encountered 
in the group of southern whites working in the local automobile 
plants. To my inquiry as to whether they form a large percentage 
of the total he asked me to go out to “Little Arkansas” and see for 
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myself. Having spent a good many years in. Tesis i in contact with 
the Mexican population, the mention of “Little Arkansas" brought 
up visions of the numerous “little Mexicos” familiar to me. In town 
after town I visited these Mexican "quarters" situated, usually, “‘o 

the other side of the tracks" or on the edge of town or just ciate 
of the town in a separate “colonia” or suburb made up of rows:of 
little bungalows or shacks or mere lean-tos, covered with reclaimed 
pieces of tin, all of them of the most flimsy construction and with 
sanitary facilities reminiscent of the poor quarters of the “gay nine- 
ties." It was a new version of the “nigger-town” of the southern 


cities. The attitude of the community toward them was that of ^ ` 


benevolent contempt or a blend of curiosity and indifference. Their | 
children were not welcome in the public schools and, where the com- 
munity took schooling seriously, they were given a makeshift struc- 
ture to serve as a schoolhouse. These were Mexicans and the com- 
munity felt no very keen sense of responsibility toward them. 

And now “Little Arkansas" !—the very same ‘‘colonia,” the same 
row of meager bungalows and some dilapidated shacks, the same 
meager sanitary facilities, the same isolation, the same contemp- 
tuous attitude of the community, the same hostility toward the 
children of school age by the other children, and the same timidity 
and bewilderment on the part of these stranded southern whites in 
this "foreign," cold, and hustling environment. 

'The process by which the southern whites penetrated into the auto- 
mobile industry was a simple one. As described to me by the person 
who claims to have been the first to have brought them north, it 
simply amounted to taking advantage of the distressed farming com- 
munities of Arkansas and Missouri during the agricultural crisis 
which began in 1924-25. The migration from country to city, partly 
interrupted during the war and immediately after, was renewed with 
greater vigor so that by January 1, 1926, there were 479,000 fewer 
people on the farm than on January 1, 1925 The appearance of 
the southern white in the automobile industry is simply a form of 
this general movement and the place they came from and the place 
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* Quoted by E. G. Nourse in Recent Economic Changes (New York, 1929), II, 594. 
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‘to which they went were the accidental contribution of the person 


who narrated his exploits to me. 

The first years of the southern white's residence in the automobile 
area were characterized by complete irresponsibility and foot-loose- 
ness: He would come and go with nomadic abandon, and it took 
a few years before this nomadism finally resulted in the comparative 
stability of “Little Arkansas." 

It is difficult to ascertain the size of this southern white group 
which forms a portion of this 8o per cent contingent of native whites ` 
in the automobile industry. Added to the 20 per cent of foreign and 
Negro contingent it would probably give the automobile industry in 


‘and around Michigan a composition of something like 5o per cent 


of elements traditionally difficult to organize. However, it is only 
fair to say that this difficulty of organization in the case of the 
foreigner and the Negro is not altogether due to the lack of organiza- 
tional discipline in these elements; much of it is due to the unwilling- 
ness of the organized group to accept them as part of the organiza- 
tion. Altogether the automobile industry was, with regard to its 
personnel, a difficult body to organize at best, assuming that there 
had been leadership to organize it and assuming also that there had 
been a technique available. 

But "Little Arkansas" was not all of the native-white group and 
the attitude of contempt of the organized craft toward the auto 
workers was not as justified as they would like to think. There were 
plenty of elements amenable to discipline if the proper organizational 
framework had been available. Even the southern white learns in- 
dustrial discipline in the course of time as proven by the situation in 
the southern cotton-mills, and the foreigner learns it under the pres- 
sure of the process of ‘‘Americanization.” 

There were in addition other factors at work. During the years 
of prosperity, when the new mechanized industries were so exceed- 
ingly prosperous and when the labor group was of a character to be 
satisfied with its lot, difficulties which arose between the company 
and its labor force were ironed out through the agency of the com- 
pany's personnel department. The margin of profit and the size of 
the concern were both large enough to enable the company to main- 
tain an elaborate structure and a large staff of personnel managers. 
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'The company union was another instrumentality which enabled the 
labor group to find some means of expression for whatever griev- 
ances it had. Altogether the situation in the mass-productioh indus- 
tries— particularly as represented by the automobile industry—was 
such that organization was difficult because there were too many 
factors operating against it both on the side of inertia and of opposi- 
tion. Lack of leadership, a mixture of inadequate technique of labor 
organization, and the happy-go-lucky attitude created by the golden 


' = glow of the Coolidge era were making for indifference both on the 


side of the organized crafts, and of the unorganized mass-production 
workers. ' 


The depression, of course, immediately deprived the large masses | 


of the workers of jobs, of a living, and of security. The closing-down 
of immigration gave the immigrant groups time to become *Ameri- 
canized" in the sense of becoming amenable to voluntary group dis- 
cipline. The same thing was true of the southern white. The other 
workers of native-white origin began to realize that the factor of 
age was assuming an importance to which they were utterly obliv- 
ious in 1925, ten years earlier when they were young men of twenty 
and twenty-five years of age. Now they were thirty and thirty-five 
and the specter of unemployment because of age discrimination as- 
sumed large proportions indeed. They had lost their jobs during the 
depression and they had barely gotten them back at the age of thirty 
and thirty-five, and they were more apt to ask questions about the or- 
ganization of industry and their placein it than when they were young 
men of twenty-five making three and four and five dollars a day with 
fairly steady employment, driving a "*flivver" at forty miles an hour, 
and buying a home on the instalment plan. 'The home was gone, all 
their equity in it had disappeared, the flivver was still rattling along 
asthmatically, and with thousands of their kind unemployed they 
were much more apt to think about their condition than before. In 
addition, the forms of labor had undergone some changes: greater 
mechanization, greater speeding up, and greater emphasis on youth. 
The company's personnel department was of little use when the 
great tidal wave of unemployment struck them. The attitude built 
up before the depression, that the company was ipterested in their 
welfare, received a severe blow when it was discovered that dividends 
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. and salaries to high officials continued or even increased while wages 


stayed low. During the years of dépression and idleness some of the 


more curious had done a Ettle reading and become somewhat famil- 
"jar with ‘business organization. At one of the conventions of the 


automobile workers in 1935, among the literature distributed a 
prominent place was giver. to balance sheets and statements of earn- 
ings of automobile companies and salaries of the high officials., All 
of this, however, was accessory to the other forces at work: in- 


security, lack of confidence in employers, and a feeling of baffled 5 
irritation which were the products of the terrible ordeal of the depres- “` 


sion. The ground was being prepared for some action on the part of 
the mass-production workers as soon as the leadership appeared, 
and a technique was being worked out to bring the accumulated 
discontent into a focus of organized action. ' 

'The leadership appeared from among its own ranks as a result of 
the activities created by -he N.R.A. and the codification of indus- 
trial practices. In this new situation the mass-production industry 
not only emerged with new leadership but also came to a clearer 
realization of the conflict of interests, accentuated at that juncture 
by the fact that many industries just emerging out of the depression 
were eager to obtain as large a share as they could possibly obtain 
of the benefits of the recovery in process in order to get back some 
of the very great losses they had sustained. There was in many 
quarters a definite feeling that industry must try to get back lost 
economic territory rather than write off losses and start afresh. This 
struggle intensified the opposition between employee and employer 
and brought to a head the latent smoldering feeling that labor must 
take care of itself, if only it knew how. The provisions of section 
7(a) of the National Recovery Act put the matter of organization 
squarely up to the new leaders of the mass-production workers, and 
they turned to the existing forms of organized labor for guidance in 
the crisis. 

The A.F. of L. and the craft unions were placed in a very diff- 
cult situation as a result of the emergence of this new situation. 
They did try to provide the framework and the leadership necessary 
under the circumstances, but they were handicapped by a technique 
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which made it very difficult for them to meet this new contingency,” 

Craft-unionism cannot meet the demands for organization of mass- 
production industries. Specialization;and repetitive processes tend 
to obliterate the necessity for craftmanship.skill on which is based 
the craft structure with its jurisdictional departmentalization. 
Under conditions of skill, jurisdictional control was comparatively 
easy. When the job was reasonably definable, boundary lines could 
be set up, and as long as the various crafts were willing to stay within’ 


“1 their respective boundaries—and to a certain extent their skill com- 


pelled them to do that—it was easy for the worker to maintain his 
bargaining power (in the absence of unemployed scabs) because skill 
was not available at a moment’s notice. On the margin, between ' 
his skill and the skill of the worker in the adjoining job, the matter 
was taken care of by the machinery of jurisdictional control. But 
as the margin between skills becomes narrower and the skills them- 
selves become smaller, the skill demanded of the job becomes more 
and more obliterated and it becomes increasingly difficult to bargain 
for a job whose skill can be easily acquired. Furthermore, the as- 


. sembly line makes for complete anonymity of the job in the final 


product, and jurisdictional control in that situation becomes ab- 
solutely meaningless. 

This craft technique was tried on the mass-production workers 
and it was bound to fail. The A.F. of L., in a puzzled and halt- 
hearted way, permitted the organization of federal unions on an in- 


2 There has been some argument on the score of the adaptability of A.F. of L. struc- 
ture to industrial-unionism. It has been pointed out that the A.F. of L. does at present 
contain mass-production workers, the very miners who form the backbone of the 
C.1.O. being the leading example. Perhaps the confusion comes in with the word “‘in- 
dustrial.” A more proper description would be assembly-line workers rather than indus- 
trial workers. It is the degree of minuteness of the division of labor rather than division 
of labor as such which makes a difference. Be it as it may, if the A.F. of L. structure 
was not inhospitable to **industrial"-unionism, it is a matter of great surprise that the 


_ officials of that body insisted on ultimate assignment of ‘‘industrial” workers to various 


crafts. Did they have in mind those workers whose occupations were amenable to 
craft organization within the industrial field? In general it may be said that if there had 
been more good will, more patience, and more understanding, less adherence to vested 
interests and less psychological animosity to new and strange labor elements, the struc- 
ture of the A.F. of L. could have accommodated the new assembly-line workers by 
bringing about changes within that structure and a partial reorganization of the parent- 
body. 
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- düstrial basis bit only as a temporary sevice: ES as’ an emergericy 


i gt measure: It was planned that sooner or later, in fact as soon as con-, 
; ditions permitted, the federal unions would be broken up and the 


"members assigned to their various crafts, which amounted in sub- 
stance tó destruction of the very unionism which the mass-produc- 
tion workers were hoping and asking for. The mass-production 
_ workers did finally win autonomy and the right to industrial form 


l ? ~ of organization, but not without leaving behind a good deal of bitter- 
"=... mess of feeling. : 


The minority within the ranks of organized labor, the group which 
seceded to form the Committee for Industrial Organization, the 
miners, the printers, the clothing and garment workers, the textile 


' workers, the oil and gas workers, and a number of the newer unions 


had no such attitude toward the semiskilled mass-production work- 
ers for a variety of reasons: one was the character of their leaders, 
who more than many others realized the importance for labor of the 
unorganized mass of workers in the most significant industrial fields; 
another was their opposition to the rather stereotyped leadership of 
the A.F. of L.; still another was the more realistic approach to the 
problems of modern industry in contrast to the more traditional 
approach of the crafts; and finally, there were undoubtedly reasons 
of a personal character which alone, however, would not have re- 
sulted in the total schism. For some time there had been noticeable 
in the groups represented in the C.I.O., particularly the miners and 
the garment workers, a growing away from the middle-class attitude 
of labor-group ideology into something more akin to labor class- 
consciousness than was the case in the rest of the labor movement 
dominated by the sheltered industries such as the building trades, 
transportation, and public utilities. The C.I.O. group was also im- 
patient with the bureaucracy running the A.F. of L., which had been 


too long engaged in the daily routine of craft-bargaining to have. - 
had time for even intellectual experimentation in the field of general. > 


principles. Whatever feelings of disregard these dissenting industries 
may have had toward the semiskilled, they were willing to forget 
them when faced by the more serious problem confronting the labor 
movement through the loss of such a large portion of the laboring 


group. 
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The. unwillingnéss. oi the craft und the’ skilled to maker common 
cause.with the unskilled ‘and. semiskilled. may have i in it an element 


of social and racial pride. The middle-class mechanié clings to his E a 


craft designation as the only form of social prestige permitted to-him 
in the modern social scheme and the unskilled and semiskilled are 
definitely an inferior order of beings in his estimation. To share with 
them power which he has struggled so hard to obtain is as disagree- . 
_ able as it is to share with them in the right to “belong,” to be an ' 
* insider. It is distasteful to him to be looked upon by the outside 
world as being no better than this mass of undifferentiated labor 
amoeba which confuses and clutters up the labor market. In the 
modern world of pecuniary standards of prestige, tbe skilled worker 
has trouble enough to remain respectable and “American” without 
the additional encumbrance of being thrown cheek by jowl with the 
ragtag of the unskilled and to be made to feel more insecure on an 
already very slippery and insecure trade ladder. 

The fact that, as he thinks, the industrial unions, the semiskilled, 
and the unskilled are made up to such a large extent of foreigners 
tends to aggravate the psychological resentment. The general xeno- 
phobia which has struck America since we fought the war to make 
the world safe for democracy has left its impress on the skilled 
laborer as well. He claims that his opposition to immigration is an 
opposition to more laborers in an already overcrowded labor market 
over which hangs so ominously the danger of unemployment, but 
that is only rationalization. He was just as eager to exclude the 
foreigner between 1920 and 1925 when there was no such danger. 
He wants to keep the foreign laborer out because he does not want 
to be classed with him. He has no objection to the Mexican or the 
Puerto Rican because the difference between them is so great that 
nobody will ever think of classing them together under the general 
«category of workers, but the European has a way of asking for social 
. equality which sooner or later cannot be denied him. 

That there are serious and weighty reasons for the inability of 
the crafts to envisage the mass-production workers and include them 
in their scheme of thinking is obvious enough. There is first of all 
the natural human inertia, the inability to adjust a mentality grown 
up and forged under a scheme of craft unionism where the problems 
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had been worked out into a reasonably controllable organization. In 
"this new form of industry, where the lines of demarcation were so 
vague ànd the danger of jurisdictional disputes so hopelessly impos- 
sible of any settlement, there was a definite fear of chaos and collapse 
which was not unreasonable. No less important, but a more intan- 
gible factor, was the desire of both the leaders and the rank and file 
. to leave well enough alone and to maintain vested interests which 

“had been gained by so much travail and agony. They had hammered 
out a certain technique which they found workable and to a degree 
successful, a technique which demanded discipline and supervision, 
more easily accomplished in craft unionism than in any other form 
of labor. To permit the semiskilled and the unskilled to come into 
the ranks of the crafts and grant them power would be to put them- 
selves at the mercy of a group of shifting, more or less vagabond 
and irresponsible individuals with no fixed place in the labor struc- 
ture, hired today and fired tomorrow, the “hunkeys” of the steel 
industry, the “poor white trash" and “Little Arkansas" of the auto- 
mobile industry. In a crisis they could not be counted upon to stay 
put and their sense of discipline was too weak to permit any assur- 
ance that they would stick it out when the need came. It was in 
substance the argument urged at an earlier time against the admis- 
sion of women into the trades-union ranks. 

On their side the mass-production workers did not look with any 
great affection upon the efforts at organization of the A.F. of L. 
The response to the efforts of the organizers sent out from Washing- 
ton was—at any rate in the automobile industry—rather meager 
and unstable. The technique of labor institutes was found to be 
quite powerless in overcoming inertia and opposition, and before 
long the automobile workers frankly stated their opposition to the 
A.F. of L. and a preference for their own forms of organization, 
hazy and vague as these forms were in their own minds. Whether 
they felt that the A.F. of L. was only making half-hearted attempts 
or whether a new group of leaders was emerging who did not wish 
to submit to “dictation” from “Washington” it is difficult to tell, 
but the breach was plain enough and it onlv needed a dramatic 
personality like John L. Lewis and a dramatic action like that which 
took place at the annual meeting in Atlantic City in 1935 definitely 
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to make the breach which has now apparently taken place without 
any likelihood of healing. 3 ! 

The larger economic implications of the new developments i in i the 
labor movement are of a very far-reaching character. In the first 
place there is no room in a labor organization of mass-production 
workers for any of the earlier monopolistic tendencies of trades- 
unionism. A skilled job can be protected by a limitation of competi- 
tors and by a limitation upon membership and upon apprenticeship, 
but an assembly line job cannot be protected in such manner. The 
skill required by that job does not need any apprenticeship period 
and any limitation of membership very quickly shows up as an in- 
tolerable restriction upon making a living to those human beings not 
permitted to become members of the organization. It also appears 
as a restriction upon economic growth, and both restrictions are un- 
tenable. Similarly with the doctrine of make-work and limitation of 
output; the assembly line sets the pace and not the will of the worker. 

Under these circumstances any improvement in the position of 
labor can only come about, not by bargaining for a share of the 
“profit,” but by a complete encompassing of the position of the par- 
ticular industry in its competitive setting. This may involve evalua- 
tions of the honesty and intelligence of the management of the par- 
ticular industry and, ultimately, the larger question of the organiza- 
tion of industry as a whole and the economic system altogether. If 
an employer cannot pay higher wages because competition is too 
keen, then what about the competitive system altogether? ‘This dis- 
tinction between the acceptance of the competitive system by trades- 
unionism and the questioning of it by the mass-production labor 
organization, already very obvious, may turn out to be the crucial 
and fundamental fact in labor trends. 

What will be the political consequences of such different economic 
philosophies? Craft-unionism working within the frame-work of the 
existing economic system saw no need of political action except for 
occasionally recruiting "friends" of labor when the law might be 
invoked against organized labor and particularly in the case of in- 
junctions and strikes. At any other time labor had no political pro- 


3 Representatives of the two labor groups are now attemptihg to work out a plan 
by which co-operative action between them will be made possible. 
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gram and wished for none, because it was composed of “American 
citizens" primarily and laborers secondarily. What it wanted eco- 
nomically it expected to get by economic means through collective 
bargaining. Until a few vears ago it was opposed to any form of 
state action in the areas of security against unemployment or old 
age because that would be class legislation; it preferred to obtain 
wages high enough to enable it to save up for periods of unemploy- 
ment or old age. Both because of middle-class pride and because of 
mistrust of governmental interference—a middle-class attitude—it 
preferred to fight its own battles in strictly economic terms. 

The new industrial-unionism, questioning the competitive system 
and feeling that bargaining in strictly economic terms is bound to 
give the employer an advantage, is forced to look to the state for 
assistance. They do not wish to abolish the competitive system but 
they wish to see the bargaining between the groups equalized as 
much as possible by having the state throw its weight into the bal- 
ance on the side of labor. At present the arguments run chiefly in 
terms of abuses by the employer-capitalists of their stronger bar- 
gaining position which the state should attempt to stop. Logically, 
bargaining between labor and capital with the state on the side of 
labor means that the state will inevitably drift into the hands of 
labor or its spokesmen. This is not an untenable doctrine to those 
who believe that the fundamentals of economic life are produced by 
labor and not by capital as represented by absentee stock-owners. 
If in the ranks of labor are included—and willingly and anxiously 
so—the managers, the engineers, the brain-workers in production, 
then this position is more tenable; but it is a position in which there 
is no room for middle-class political parties or even collective bar- 
gaining. In the near future, however, there is no likelihood of any 
such development of state activity. The state will continue its role, 
true or false, of impartial arbiter, and the most that can happen is 
political action via the existing two political parties, for as long as 
the solid South exists as a political entity there can be only two 
parties in America. 
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THE AMERICAN LABOR MARKET 
MARTIN HAYES BICKHAM 


ABSTRACT 

Social analysis of current movements of population during the depression years 
indicates changes that account in great measure for present conditions in our Ameri- 
can labor market. The movement of youth and women in large numbers into active 
competition in the labor market, added to the normal increase in population, have re- 
sulted in considerable increase in numbers of workers available. In consequence the 
American labor market is currently face to face with a large surplus of workers. This 
explains why unemployment figures, relief lists, and work-relief rolls continue to main- 
tain fairly high levels. Such conditions will remain until the levels of our American 
economy are increased in such measure as will absorb America’s surplus workers. 

Because of their relations to the American labor market, two 
figures from the 1930 census are of basic significance. 

1. Numbers found gainfully occupied.—The census count taken 
as of April 1, 1930, found 98,723,047 persons over ten years of age 
resident in the United States, and of this number 49.5 per cent, or 
48,929,920 persons, were currently following gainful occupations. 
These persons may then be reckoned as making up the total number 
of workers in the American labor market on that date. This is a 
significant base-line figure and most later statistical calculations of 
employment and unemployment are grounded back on these census 
figures of 1930. i 

2. Number of persons over ten years of age not gainfully ae 
These numbered 49,893,127, or 50.5 per cent of the total population 
over ten years of age. These persons are of vital significance to later 
developments in the American labor market. They are human be- 
ings old enough to work and with certain capacities to work. Any 
serious disturbances of the economic situations that permitted them 
to be listed as not gainfully occupied on April 1, 1930, might push 
millions of them into the active competitions of the labor market. 


YOUTH IN THE LABOR MARKET 


An analysis of the makeup of these non-gainfully occupied ele- 
ments of our population will make their position as potential workers 
on the very edge of the American labor market more clear. For 
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instance, 12,004,877 of them were youths between the ages of ten 
and fourteen years, inclusive. On April r, 1930, 392,988 of these 
youths, or 3.2 per cent, were listed as gainfully occupied. Any upset 
of the normal income of the families of the remainder of these youths 
might interfere with their schooling and ruthlessly force them into 
the competitions of the current labor market. Between April 1, 1930, 
and April 1, 1937, all of these youths passed beyond legal working 
age. During the same period we know that many millions of Ameri- 
can families were thrown into economic distress by bank failures, 
loss of jobs and current wage income by the family wage earners, 
etc. We know that over 4,617,033 such families were on official 
public relief lists throughout the nation during January, 1935. It 
seems reasonable to estimate, then, that two-fifths of these 12,000,000 
youths, or about 4,800,000, have actually appeared as competitors 
in the American labor market since April 1, 1930. 

There is confirmative evidence of this upsurge of youth into the 
American labor market in the fact that during July, 1936, 1,583,280 
different youths between sixteen and twenty-five years made applica- 
tions for jobs at the offices of the United States Employment Service 
throughout the nation. 

This brings into clear perspective the facts of the effects of the 
depression years upon the youths of America, and their entrance in 
large numbers into the American labor market beyond what would 
have happened under a continuance of the economic levels achieved 
by their families during the late twenties. There is no doubt the 
entrance of these youths into the labor market has had a far-reaching 
and disturbing effect upon the normal supply and demand of labor. 


WOMEN IN THE LABOR MARKET 


Of those gainfully occupied on April 1, 1930, 3,923,516 were also 
listed as homemakers. Among those not listed as gainfully occupied 
were 24,405,204 homemakers. Evidence accumulates to confirm the 
. fact that millions of these homemakers not gainfully occupied on 
April 1, 1930, have since then been pushed into the American labor 
market by the social distress and need for additional income in 


z See F.E.R.A. Report: Statistical Summary of Emergency Relief Activities, p. 1, 
Table x. 
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their families. Many of these have found gainful employment in the 
offices or factories which their relatives were interested in or con- 
trolled, displacing other workers who have thus been forced to join 
the ranks of the unemployed. To these women entering the labor 
market since 1930, one may add many other workers from among 
those not listed as gainfully occupied on April 1, 1930. Here one 
would count many persons who were living on current income from 
investments and savings. With the closing of banks and the failure 
of dividends, many thousands of such persons were forced back into 
the labor market seeking jobs and a current wage income. 

Thus, many families became represented in the labor market by 
two or more persons earning or seeking a wage where, before the 
depression, only one person was at work. Since in 1930, 9,532,087 
families had two or more persons gainfully occupied, it seems a fair 
estimate to assume that ten per cent of the potential workers among 
those not listed as gainfully occupied have since been forced into 
the American labor market. This would make an infiltration of new 
workers from this family source of 4,989,312 persons, most of them 
women. Here again a current figure from the United States Em- 
ployment Service serves to confirm this movement within our popu- 
lation. During January, 1937, 1,281,765? women registered for em- 
ployment—or approximately one-fifth of all applicants registering 
during that month. 


POPULATION MOVEMENTS EC 


It is evident now that the depression has had a somewhat similar 
effect on the American labor market to the results that developed 
during the World War. 

The war caused thousands of men who were habitually unemployed to go to 
work. Some of these were rich men, some loafers, some elderly men who had 
retired from active work. Tt brought hundreds of thousands of women who had 
never worked for wages into industry. It compelled boys and girls to work in 
much larger numbers.3 


In the war period the urge of patriotism was the motivating spirit 
moving our citizens. During these depression years millions of our 


? See Employment Service News, March, 1937, p. 15. 
3 See Don D. Lescohier, The Labor Market (New York: Macmillan Co., 1919), p. 11. 
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fellow-Americans have been driven by the whip of hunger and social 
necessity in their own personal experiences and in the experiences 
of their family groups. Under these drastic urges youth and women 
and many others not accustomed to the competitions of the labor 
market and not in it on April 1, 1930, have entered into this competi- 
tion for jobs. And thereby hangs a tale of present woe for America. 


NORMAL INCREASES IN POPULATION 


There seems to be little-established correlation between demand 
in the labor market and the normal increase in population. This 
is indicated by the fact taat even during these years of severe dis- 
location in our American labor market, following 1930, the natural 
increase of population has continued. The United States Census 
Bureau estimates the increase in population between April 1, 1930, 


TABLE 1 
Natural increase... ..... ce cee cee eee ee eee 2,372,977 
Increase by infiltration of adult workers....... 4,989,312 
Increase from among youths................. 4,800,000 
OU TERT 12,162,289 


and July 1, 1935, at 4,745,954 persons, or a 3.9 per cent increase 
during the five years when the depression was most severe. This 
reckoning takes into account the losses from disease and death. 
Now, if.the increases correspond in the labor market, as seems very 
likely, and we apply the same percentage of gainfully occupied as 
existed on April 1, 1930, it is evident that the total workers in the 
American labor market nave increased by about 5o per cent, or 
2,372,077 persons. Now this has been a normal and natural increase 
in the number of workers not related to any disturbances growing 
out of the depression years, such as the two large increases discussed 
above. 

Thus, one approaches an overall view of the American labor 
market. By adding these three factors of increase together, the fig- 
ures shown in Table 1 appear. This number has been added to the 
American labor market by these various movements in our popula- 
tion. From this overall view of the present American labor market 


at 
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certain clarifications in current discussion of employment and un- 
employment are very evidently possible: 

I. The claim is often made, and fairly sibie by reliable 
evidence, that employment in many lines is nearly back to the 
1929 levels. 

2. Most estimates of unemployment made by the agencies men- 
tioned above, as of March, 1937, range from eight to nine millions. 

3. About 2,225,000 persons—wage earners from families—were 
currently employed on W.P.A. during March, 1937. 

4. About 1,600,000 families were still currently on direct relief 
during January, 1937. Many of these families had wage earners able 
and willing to work. 

By adding these figures together you get about 12,325,000 wage 
earners above those currently at work. This very nearly matches 
the numbers added to the labor market since 1930. Thus the increase 
in number of workers explains the present conditions in the American 
scene. There is no paradox of prosperity and relief such as the 
editorial writers expound so frequently. 

Until such time as our total economy is improved and increased 
to present an active demand for the surplus labor now in our Ameri- 
can labor market, direct relief, work relief, and unemployment on 
a considerable scale will continue. Gradually, as we rebuild our 
economy and expand it to levels about 25 per cent above those 
achieved in 1929-30, we may hope to reduce the numbers/of un- 
employed, those on work relief, and those on direct relief Who are 
still able to earn their way. 
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ABSTRACT 


The trade-union movement in American agriculture has not equaled the extent that 
it has reached in industry. Since the New Deal, however, unionism in agriculture has 
taken a sudden spurt forward. This new unionization is strongest among the casual 
workers engaged 1n occupations which require group activity. Racial homogeneity, as 
well as social stability, seem necessary conditions for agricultural labor organization. 
Most of the unions are associated with the American Federation of Labor, although that 
body has not as yet granted a charter to an Agricultural International. The sudden 
articulate interest in working conditions and wages probably can be ascribed to the 
depressed condition of the incomes of these farm workers and the propaganda for 
unionization and organization resulting from New Deal policies. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL LABOR UNIONS 


Organizations in agricultural and rural areas that are designed 
to further the economic interests of their members are not rare in 
the United States. However, with few exceptions, these organiza- 
tions have traditionally been composed of farm-owners, or at least 
members of the entrepreneurial classes. The Granger movement, 
the Farmers’ Holiday Association, the National Farm Bureau, the 
many dairy co-operative societies, and the co-operative marketing 
groups have been typical of the agrarian economic organizations. 
The major exceptions are: (1) the I.W.W. Agricultural Union of the 
period 1916-18; and (2) the fraternal and partially labor organiza- 
tions of minority race workers in the Far West and mountain states. 

The trade-union, the traditional economic organization of urban 
workers, has until 1930 been almost completely lacking among agri- 
cultural workers. Since that date, however, farm workers in some 
sections of the United States have organized trade-unions. These 
unions are not evenly spread over agricultural America but are 
limited to areas employing migratory workers engaged in cultivating 
fruits, vegetables, and, in a few instances, cotton. 

This paper is concerned with a portrayal and analysis of the con- 
ditions which (1) have brought about the sudden growth of farm 
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labor unions and (2) have limited the new union movement to the 
migratory fruit and vegetable workers in America. 

By “farm laborer” we mean any worker in agriculture who is em- 
ployed on a wage contract. This group is divisible into two sub- 
groups: (1) “hired hands"; (2) “casual laborers.” By “hired hands" 
js meant those workers who are usually employed on a monthly basis 
or who are employed regularly on a given farm. On the large farms 
of the Middle West and in parts of the Northeast, such labor pre- 
dominates. The dairy industry, the cereal-growing industry, and 
the other staple farm industries utilize the services of these workers. 
The workers do not enjoy any special skill, but rather enjoy the 
general skill of the farmer and are able to perform any and all the 
tasks of farming. Special skills reside in the tools and machines these 
workers use rather than in the workers. The farms which employ 
hired hands have been the farms which, in the period since the 
World War, have taken advantage of technological improvements. 
This type of farm has traditionally employed few workers but has 
offered them continuous work on the same farm. 

The “casual” laboring element comprises those agricultural work- 
ers who are employed only during certain specific seasons of the year 
and whose wage contracts are usually on a daily or weekly basis; 
further, there 1s a tendency for these workers to receive all or almost 
all of their remuneration in cash rather than in perquisites, as is 
common among the hired hands. Casual laborers may profitably 
be divided into two subgroups: (1) the “true” casual workers; (2) 
the migratory workers. In the period up to and including the World 
War many, if not most, of these workers were, in a sense, true 
casuals; that is, they had no accurate knowledge of what jobs were 
available before moving to an area where they hoped to work. 'They 
moved from the Texas Panhandle north and west to the forests and 
lumber fields of Canada and Washington. These true casuals in the 
main were single men or men traveling without families. They went 
(often by freight) to broad areas of employment, not to specific jobs 
known in advance to be available. 

The introduction of the combine and the increased mechanization 
and rationalization of the production of the cereal crops have tended 
to minimize the number and importance of casual workers, as they 
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have probably decreased the net importance of hired hands. With 
improved agricultural technology, too, the demand for casual labor 
declines, while the lessening demand is not offset by an increase in 
the demand for hired hands. Rather, an increase in the demand for 
more elaborate machines occurs and, of course, an increase in the 
demand for skilled factory labor. 

Since the World War the production of specialty crops of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington, as well as in the tri-state area of 
Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey, has grown. The production 
of such crops as vegetables, fruits, and cotton (in the far Southwest) 
requires the services of workers during relatively few months of the 
year. These crops do not require much machinery for their produc- 
tion. They depend in the main on a semiskilled type of agricultural 
labor. This labor need has been met by a large force of migratory 
laborers—laborers who work during a given season on a given crop 
and then move to another area where another crop requires their 
services. 

These migratory workers often, if not usually, travel in family 
groups. It is not rare for several families to travel together. As a 
result, though the locus of the job changes, the workers continue 
their association. Another element of stability has been added by 
hiring workers from the towns near the farms and transporting them 
daily to the fields. Under these conditions, which obtain principally 
in the Far West, the social contacts among the workers can far 
exceed the brief contacts which arise among true casuals. 

The usual areas of operation of the migratory worker are much 
smaller than those of the true casual. The latter has the whole of 
the Midwest and Northwest as his field of operation; the former is 
often restricted to a few hundred miles. Consequently, job condi- 
tions are much better known to the migratory worker than to the 
harvest hand who travels thousands of miles by freight car and 
whose knowledge of available jobs is almost entirely from hearsay. 

In the Imperial Valley of California, for example, a very complicated route 
has been established by these workers. In September, laborers moving in from 
the cotton fields of Arizona work in the lettuce fields, planting. From November 


through January the work shifts to the cantaloupe fields. During the period be- 
tween January and March the lettuce is harvested. Then in the early spring, 
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peas are planted, to be picked in late summer. In May, cantaloupe are har- 
vested; in August another pea crop is prepared, to be harvested in December. 
Employment in the span of a year may reach several peaks, but all during the 
year the workers are being moved like pieces on a chessboard from one square 
to another, the guiding (invisible) hand being the technical necessity for labor 
translated into effective demand. Another less complicated instance is that of 
the migratory Negro labor force which moves from the oyster industry of the 
eastern shore counties of Maryland and Virginia to the southern counties of 
New Jersey. In the former area the workers are engaged largely in shucking 
oysters—a fall and winter employment—while in the latter area their work is 
agricultural and is performed in spring and summer. No evidence is available 
as to the exact number of these individual workers or their actual path, be 
they true casuals or migratory. 


Both the true casuals and the migratory workers have attempted 
to better their economic status by unionization. The Agricultural 
Workers Union, affiliated with the 1.W.W. during the World War, 
was organized almost exclusively for true casuals. 

During its halcyon days (1916-18) the I.W.W. claimed about 
eighteen thousand workers in the Agricultural Workers Organiza- 
tion. These workers were, in the main, true casual workers whose 
activity was centered mainly in the corn and wheat belts and in 
the lumber areas of the Northwest. Permanent organization was a 
rarity, and the strength of the union depended as much on the fear 
and uncertainty it engendered in the minds of the farmers and 
lumber operators as upon any solidarity among the great mass-of 
employees in any given area. The war saw the end of this union. ` : 

In 1922 the American Federation of Labor chartered an Interna- 
tional under the name of National Agricultural Workers Union. No 
attempt was made to organize farm workers, and no spontaneous 
unions grew out of the charter. The next year the charter was with- 
drawn. All was quiet on the agricultural labor front until 1931 or 
1932.* 

It was during these years that the migratory workers began the 
present wave of organizational activity. A significant index of the 


1 Paul Brissenden, The 1.W.W. (“Columbia University Studies"), p. 335. 


* Yearbook of Agriculture, 1935, pp. 188-91. This matter has also been dealt with in 
two reports prepared for the Resettlement Administration by the present writer in the 
fall of 1935. 
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trend to union activity is the number of strikes occurring from 1930 
to 1935 (see Table 1). 

Very little has been published on agricultural unions. Information 
regarding them must be secured from government and trade-union 
files. Data for the presenz survey were secured for some 98 unions. 
While it is not believed that this compilation includes all the agri- 


TABLE 1 
AGRICULTURAL STRIKES, 1030-35 
No. of 
Strikes 
E030. osque cedat eats 5 
T03E E T E a dpud 2 
1022 2205090200 $e towers I 
l093 0 oo EVA LES EA 9 
TOS hos hh ceu e Ria IS 
TOSS ci s eU yea ee ees 10 
TABLE 2 


AGRICULTURAL UNIONS, AFFILIATED AND NOT 
AFFILIATED WITH THE A. F. OF L., 1935 


Non- 
Geographic Division gr oho: A.F. of L. 
nions Uni 

mons 
New England.............. I o 
Middle Atlantic... .......... 2 I 
East North Centra.......... IO 2 
West North Central......... I 4 
South Atlantic... .......... 5 o 
East South Central......... 2 o 
West South Central......... 3 I 
MOoUntalh. cocer ARA x I5 ar 
Pacte. isset P seneees I5 5 
Total PE 54 44 


cultural unions, it does comprehend the great majority of them. Of 
the 98 unions for which data were gathered, 54 were affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. and 44 were not (Table 2). The Far West and the 
mountain states, where migratory labor is much more predominant 
than in other sections of the country, contained the greatest propor- 
tion of the non~A. F. of L. unions. In the mountain states the unions 
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are relatively small organizations and enjoy their chief strength 
among the beet workers. The larger and more active unions, with 
the possible exception of the Mexican union, are affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. No attempt has been made to estimate the total agri- 
cultural labor union population. Indeed, such an estimate would 
not be meaningful. In times of stress and strike the typical union 
can call to the picket line, or at least from the job, many more work- 
ers than those officially affiliated with the union. 


CONDITIONING FACTORS— WAGES 


The typical American trade-union is of the ""bread-and-butter" 
type and not primarily dedicated to any program of general social 
reform; hence, it is proper to view the trade-union as a reaction 
against a wage structure believed to be low or against conditions 
of work believed to be onerous. However, low wages or unsatisfac- 
tory conditions of employment are not in themselves sufficient bases 
on which unions may be built. The other conditions are to be found 
in the social background and the social interrelations of the workers 
involved. 

The factors lying behind the organization of farm proprietors and 
tenants are beyond our present scope. We shall have no concern 
with any association in which the members are not employed on a 
wage—either piece or day contract. In passing, it may be pointed 
out that the organization of share croppers in the South is an ex- 
tremely interesting and important organizational innovation in 
America; and the conditions which gave rise to such organization, 
in part at least, parallel the conditions obtaining among other organ- 
ized wage laborers. It is interesting to note that a comment in a 
recent publication’ would lead one to infer that the agricultural 
unions in America are dominated by Communists or “left-wing 
leadership." This inference cannot be readily supported. It does 
appear that, like most new unions, those of agriculture use ‘the 
strike or violence more frequently than do older unions, which 
have won a certain economic status and respect from the employing 
group by virtue of longer existence and past strife. However, this 


3 W. T. Ham, “Agricultural Labor Organization in Germany,” Journal of Political 
Economy, June, 1936, p. 381. 
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mode of action is not an earmark of any basic radical social view- 
point; it is to be expected as an attitude of young, vigorous unions. 

Agricultural industry has been in a depression since the World 
War. This condition, together with the cycles of economic prosper- 
ity of urban areas, has been a vital factor in stimulating the migra- 
tion of labor from the farm to the city. However, the trend was re- 
versed in the depression. These movements have had a very im- 
portant influence on wages paid to farm workers. 


From the post-war depression of 1921-22 until the winter of 1929, the de- 
mand for and the supply of iarm labor was below normal, with supply usually 
above needs for the country as a whole. By April, 1933, farmers were offering 
only 3 jobs where they normally offered 5. Meantime, the farm-labor supply 
increased. The excess was increased by the competition of men thrown out of 
other employment. There were five workers available in January 1933 for every 
two farm jobs available. Since then, the demand for labor has increased in 
both agriculture and urban industry. In the summer of 1934 there were only 
three workers for every two farm jobs.4 


Between 1920 and 19305 the net migration from country to urban 
areas was 5,898,000 persons. The majority of the migrants were of 
a working age. 

The effect of this migration from the farm, by lessening the supply 
of labor, undoubtedly has resulted in raising farm wages. However, 
the day rate for agricultural workers has consistently remained be- 
low that of unskilled urban labor (Table 3). The flow back from 
the city to the country occurred during a period of marked depres- 
sion, when the available supply of labor was far in excess of the de- 
mand for it. In other words, the going wage of common (agricultural 
or urban) labor was relatively insensitive to any changes in available 
supply. Hence the net effect of the back flow of labor from the city 
was probably very slight in its effect on wages. 

'The seeds of unionization are likely to take root when wages are 
declining. Chart I indicates the course of all farm wages from 1927 
to 1935. Three phases are readily apparent: (1) the sustained 
plateau from 1927 to 1929; (2) the sharp decline from October, 1929, 
to October, 1933; (3) the slower upward tendency from 1933. In 
passing, it is interesting to note that seasonality is apparent through- 


4 Yearbook of Agriculture, 1035, p. 189. 
5 O. E. Baker in Recent Social Trends in the United States, Vol. T, chap. ii, p. 112. 
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out the whole chart, making itself felt in the downswing by a slow- 
ing-up of the rate of decline. 
TABLE 3 


AGRICULTURAL DAILY WAGE RATE EXPRESSED AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF COMMON LABOR RATE, FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, AND OCTO- 
BER, 1931-35 * 


AGRICULTURAL DAILY 


coon Bc 
YEAR (URBAN) 
DAILY P i 
WAGE roportion 
RATE Ratet of Common 
Labor Rate 
1931: 

January. cx ves 2.88 1.87 0.65 
DIL ciu Dee 2.80 1.80 . 64 

Tüly ioco xis 2.88 I.73 . 6o 

October... ov 2.80 I.59 57 

I932: 

Janüarty.. Sindee. 2.56 I.40 -55 

AD ooa 2.64 1.35 .5I 
Uy iced deitas 2.56 1.23 . 48 

October........... 2.56 I.IQ .46 

1933: 

January .oetesen 2.56 1.06 4I 

ADI eatae eray 2.64 1.05 .40 
WY AH 2.72 I.I2 4I 

October. «esse 2.96 I.25 .42 

1934: 

January........... 2.96 I.21 .4I 
Dill E 3.44 1.27 :37 
WY oo usas e wae 3.36 I.30 -39 

October S sinis 3.28 1:34 4I 

1935: 
Januaty..... ee 3.12 1.26 .40 
ADI de ie 3.20 I.34 0.42 


* Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, various 
dates, The hour rate is multiplied by eight to secure day wages. The 
labor is equivalent to road work labor. 


t Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Crop Reporting Board, Crops and Markets, various dates. Agricultural 
daily wage without board. 
Crude wage rates (as shown in Chart I), uncorrected for changes 
in purchasing power, do not, of course, offer much help in ascertain- 


ing whether or not there is a tendency for income to exceed or be 
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less than cost of living. The indices presented in Table 4 indicate 
that the decline of wages paid to all types of farm labor was greater 
than the cost of living in agricultural areas. There is reason to be- 


CHART I 
INDEX OF FARM WAGES 
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Data from U.S. Department of Agriculture crops and markets 


lieve that the index of all farm labor correlates rather closely with 
the index of wages paid to day laborers. 

To attempt any refined correlation between low wage rates and 
organizational activity or strikes would be to argue implicitly that 
workers are content with individual wage contracts until wages reach 
a certain definite level, when they seek protection by joint action. 
Such a mechanical interpretation is far too simple and unrealistic. 
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The data are offered merely to show that (1) agricultural wages 
fell sharply in the depression; (2) the fall exceeded the fall in cost of 
living and the decline in urban wage rates; (3) agricultural wage 
recessions occurred in all sections of the country while, as will be 
shown, the union growth has been limited to certain areas. Low 
wages, or indeed the relative worsening of wages, in themselves 
would not be a sufficient condition for unionization, although they 


TABLE 4 


INDEX NUMBERS OF ÁGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES AND 
PRICES OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT FOR 
FAMILY MAINTENANCE* 

(1910-14: 100) 


Wage Rates a 
Year Paid to Hired Dm 
Family 
Labor Mai 
amtenance 
rop Dm 169 160 
1029. iu P E e pinea 170 158 
I090:i244099 0 D toate DES I52 148 
I03I1. 4uvertevv va qoa are 116 126 
1032.7. dae Sete Y eati eg 86 108 
I033.5 029 E id CORN 8o 109 
l034 cose we cies cet aes go 122 


* Department of Agriculture, Vearbook of Agriculture, 1035, p. 680. 


might be a necessary condition. A union as an economic organiza- 
tion depends also on the accepted premise that joint action will 
better the condition which is unsatisfactory. 


OTHER FACTORS IN ORGANIZATION 


Since material on the background and immediate causes of agri- 
cultural unionization was not readily available, a variety of sources® 
were consulted. Apparently, the drive which lies behind the organ- 
ization of agricultural unions is the awareness on the part of the 
workers that their wages and working conditions are not comparable 
with those of city workers and fall short of what the workers con- 
ceive as possible under present conditions. This impression was ac- 

é Data on strikes in the files of the Department of Labor, in the Monthly Labor 


Review, and from other government publications were secured. Also, interviews were 
held with officials of the A.A.A., of the Department of Agriculture, and of labor unions. 
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centuated by investigations arising out of the A.A.A. and N.R.A. pro- 
grams and did much to advertise to the workers the depressed 
conditions of labor.’ 

Agricultural labor fell under the aegis of neither the A.A.A. nor 
the N.R.A. The former was definitely dedicated to the protection 
of farmers and consumers; the latter had, as its concern, industrial 
workers and industry. Legally, then, agricultural workers could not 
appeal for protection to either of the two great governmental agen- 
cies that were designed to lift the nation out of the depression. The 
agricultural workers, however, possessed no technical knowledge of 
the limitations of N.R.A. or A.A.A. The huge publicity campaign 
of the N.R.A., with its goal of a minimum wage of $16, was accepted 
by farm laborers and interpreted as applying to them as well as to 
other wage-earning groups.? In short, governmental interest, and in 
general the popular interest, in trade-unions took hold in farm areas 
even as it did in urban areas. Just as workers in cities formed unions 
and applied to the A. F. of L. for charters, workers in agricultural 
areas followed the same procedure. Old federal locals and non- 
affiliated unions in agriculture which had been inactive for many 
years suddenly sprang to life. 


For example, the migratory Mexican workers of the Southwest and North 
Central states have for many years been organized into a loose association. 
They received the indirect support of the Mexican consuls, obeying the dictates 
and leadership of the “honorificos,” who are unofficial representatives of the 
Mexican consul. Their attitude has not been one of militancy, nor have they 
ever been active in agricultural disputes. However, under the New Deal 
propaganda and publicity this association became very active and militant and, 


7The theory of psychological motives which lead workers to organize has been 
elaborated by H. de Man, Psychology of Socialism (translated by E. and C. Paul; 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927), especially chap. ii, and more especially p. 46. 
De Man notes that the feelings of being ''exploited," of inequality of social destiny, 
of community of interest, and of the ultimate expectation of a happier life may arise 

the minds of workers and provide an impetus to organization. 

8 The feeling that the N.R.A. applied to farm laborers was widespread among that 
group. Many farm workers sent in proposed labor codes of fair competition to the 
NRA, although such proposals did not fall within the compass of the NIRA. Also, 
many labor groups appealed to the NRA, especially to the Labor Advisory Board of 
that body. . 

° The United Confederation of Mexican Peasants and Workers of the State of 
California. 
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indeed, for a time severed the loose and pliant connections it had with the 
Mexican consulate. In Texas, California, and Michigan, Mexican workers be- 
came active in demanding wage increases and were very influential in at least 
three strikes. 


Most of the newly formed unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
as federal locals and followed the course usually adopted by young 
and volatile unions in industry; that is, as soon as they were organ- 
ized, they made demands for wage increases and struck to gain 
these demands. The areas where the unions were organized, as we 
have seen, are areas which predominantly employ migratory work- 
ers: Arizona, California, the Northwest, southern New Jersey, and 
the beet areas in the mountain and middle western states. 

The racial background of most of the unions presents an interest- 
ing picture. Migratory workers, with the exception of Negroes, are 
not people of native stock. They are usually Mexicans, Filipinos, 
and Japanese, with some few southern and southeastern Europeans. 
It is these groups which traditionally have felt themselves marked 
off from the native-born white workers, both socially and eco- 
nomically. 

This social dichotomy can be seen very clearly in at least two areas. During 
the San Joaquin Valley strike of 1933 the Cannery and Agricultural Workers' 
Industrial Union claimed some four thousand feld workers, the vast majority 
of whom were foreign-born. The Building Trades Council of Veralia promised 
support but immediately withdrew the offer, apparently not wishing to become 
associated with an unskilled foreign-labor group. Another example of the racial 
antagonism between native-born and foreign-born agricultural workers is to be 
found in the White Valley, Oregon, strike in 1930. Here the white workers 
went on strike because vegetable farmers were using Filipino labor. A similar 
strike occurred at Scrappoose, Washington, in the same year. These strikes 
indicate a certain insistence upon status by the white workers. They did not 
object to the employment of Filipino labor; they did object to the use of Filipino 
labor for jobs which it was customary for white workers to hold. The strike 
was settled when the farmers of the neighborhood agreed to hire Filipino labor 
only for work on cucumbers and beets. Such tasks are more difficult than those 
on the other vegetables and are considered proper, as well as customary, for 
the Filipino laborer. 

In these two cases the Filipinos enjoyed the nominal protection of the 
Filipino Association, a fraternal and protective organization supposed to pro- 
tect that minority group from discrimination. The interesting consideration 
is that the white workers, who in this area are the socially dominant group, 
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were forced into concerted action to maintain and exercise their dominance. In 
effect the white laboring force found itself in an inferior economic position and 
was forced to organize. No record of the organization persists, so it can safely 
be assumed that it disintegrated after it had achieved its aim. 

In southern New Jersey an equally significant racial problem has been inter- 
jected into the union movement. The workers in agriculture are largely Negro 
and Italian. There existed in the urban centers of this area an organization 
which had adopted the tenets of Naziism and which had received a great 
amount of publicity. The union leaders based their plea for organization not 
only upon increase'in wages and the betterment of working conditions but also 
upon a plea for working class solidarity against the Nazis.% 


Another important element which facilitates the organization of 
unions among migratory workers is the division of labor (gang-labor 
methods) which normally occurs in specialty crops. In agriculture in 
genera], the typical hired hand works side by side with the farmer 
who has hired him. Their work is largely undifferentiated. Further, 
the number of hired hands on a typical American farm rarely exceeds 
three. In contrast, in specialty-crop agriculture the number of work- 
ers on the farm may vary from fifteen to several hundred. Although 
few machines are employed, nevertheless the workers perform not 
the general farm labor of the hired hand but a specific task, like 
weeding, cultivating, or chopping. These workers, employed in 
simple monotonous tasks, receiving low wages, living together not 
merely for a season but often for the whole year, sharply differenti- 
ated from the native-born workers, tend to feel that they have a 
commonality of interest not only among themselves but against the 
absentee farmer or his ever present superintendent. 

It has been suggested that agricultural unionization has arisen in 
imitation of entrepreneurial farm organizations; however, such 
does not appear to be the case. That a pattern of organization was 
provided for agricultural workers was undoubtedly true in many 


x0 A more usual technique in organizing is to associate the union cause with the name 
of a popular person or with one who enjoys a certain prestige. Okey O'Dell of the 1934 
McGuffey, Ohio, onion strike also has become a symbol for agricultural workers. The 
physical attack on him and his subsequent defense of his home have been publicized 
not only in the newspapers but also in the news reels. His name has become a symbol 
for the union in areas other than the Ohio onion fields. The idea of personalizing the 
union, or symbolizing its purpose by reference to an outstanding individual, is con- 
stantly used by the agricultural workers’ newspaper, The Rural Worker, founded in 


1934. 
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cases. The influence, however, came not from farm-owners’ organ- 
izations but rather from the former farm workers returning from 
urban areas who brought the idea of unionization to the workers on 
the farm. In the instances discussed thus far, there is no reason to 
believe that the workers had industrial experience; in fact, the evi- 
dence points the other way. However, in some cases it has been 
true that the migratory workers were familiar with the techniques 
of organization used in urban areas. Of course, one cannot argue 
that all, or even many, of the workers who returned to the country 
were trade-unionists; but, on the other hand, living in the city and 
working in the factories had acquainted them with trade-union pro- 
cedures. 
In May of 1935 there was a serious strike of the beet workers in Blissfield, 
-Michigan. The workers fell into five racial groups: Russo-Germans, Japanese, 
Czechs, Rumanians, and Mexicans. The Russo-Germans are permanent resi- 
dents of the area. They form a compact racial group and did not take part in 
the strike. The Mexicans, who constitute the migratory workers, did take part 
in the strike, and in addition the Czechs and Rumanians were active. These 
workers had been recruited from the ranks of former industrial workers who 
had lost their jobs in the city. To a lesser extent this is true of the McGuffey, 
Ohio, onion strike of 1934. There the workers were of a homogeneous racial 
group recruited from the Kentucky mountains. The leaders of the strike, how- 
ever, were experienced industrial union organizers, and the techniques used 
were similar to those employed in urban areas. For example, in this strike the 
union secured the co-operation and help of the Central Labor Union of Toledo 
as well as some of the unemployed organizations of the surrounding urban areas. 


CONCLUSION 


It may be concluded, then, that, in addition to falling wages, ' 
organization of agricultural unions is facilitated by racial homogene- 
ity of the workers, or conflicts between races, and especially upon 
gang (rationalized) labor or production methods. Gang-labor meth- 
ods involve workers acting in concert under common supervision. 
In the past decade these workers, in addition to working together, 
have also lived and traveled side by side. This social stability among 
large aggregates of wage workers provides a basic structural requi- 
site for unionization. 

In addition, industrial experience or a leadership versed in the 
techniques used by industrial labor leaders is important. This condi- 
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tion has been satisfied, since most of the agricultural unions, started 
in the past three years, have secured advice and help from people 
who have had experience or at least an understanding of the prob- 
lems involved and methods used by unions in urban areas. It is 
interesting to note that agricultural unions have only, in very rare 
instances, utilized the organizational form of craft unions, these 
instances being limited largely to California, where the workers in 
the packing sheds represent a skilled élite. By and large, the agri- 
cultural union organizes in a relatively small area, and indeed some- 
times only on specific farms. It is also interesting to note that, al- 
though the unions, as a rule, have received no direct aid from the 
A. F. of L., the majority of them are affiliated with that organiza- 
tion. 

The wage data, offered as indicating a necessary condition for 
agricultural workers’ unionization, are by no means peculiar to the 
past four or five years. Low wages, impossible living conditions, 
have been the rule in the industry. Yet the industry experienced 
no wave of unionization and union activity before 1930-31. It then 
follows that, given the social and economic (technological) condi- 
tions which provide fertile field for unionization, some precipitating 
and immediate force was responsible. This force can be found in the 
general awareness of labor conditions and social problems which 
arose during depression years, the pre-1934 campaign propaganda, 
and in the recovery attempts of the Roosevelt administration. 

Especially important were the N.R.A. and the A.A.A. The 
former, with its tremendous publicity, aroused universal interest. 
The “goldfish-bowl’’ policy of frequently announcing the economic 
distress of America and the goal of universal abundance stirred the 
imagination of all American labor and offered a broad hint to the 
labor leader or potential labor leader that the federal government 
would be sympathetic toward unions—this in spite of the fact that 
farm labor was not a special-interest group which was to be aided 
by any specific legislation. 

As was pointed out, hired hands cannot readily be organized, 
while migratory workers operate in an economic and social milieu 
favorable to organization. Gang labor, seasonal work which dove- : 
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tails throughout almost the whole year, and social stability have all 
made unionization possible." 


x While this article was in preparation for printing, the following news item ap- 
peared as the main report in the Rural Worker of August, 1937: 

“Denver, Colorado—One hundred delegates from 24 states, representing 56 dif- 
erent Federal and Independent Unions with a total membership of 100,000 attended 
the First National Convention of Agricultural, Cannery, Fruit and Vegetable Packing- 
house Unions in Denver July 9-12. 

“The two main purposes of the Convention were the formation of an International 
Union and affiliation with the Committee for Industrial Organization. Resolutions 
stating these purposes were passed by an overwhelming majority. Án International 
Union was set up and a charter was granted the new organization by the C.I.0,” 
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ABSTRACT 

The traditionally individualistic activities of the stock exchange have given rise to 
various types of social control, of which the following three are outstanding representa- 
tives: (x) the control exerted by the exchange over its members; (2) the control exerted 
by the exchange over the companies whose securities are listed and traded through its 
facilities; (3) the control exerted over the exchange itself by the federal government. 
Regulation of the mechanics of trading in the interest of more efficient functioning has 
long been carried on by the exchange itself. This type of control has been augmented 
and improved by the Securities and Exchange Commission. Any regulation of the 
exchange which would destroy the principle of the free competitive market, however, 
would run directly counter to the most important values of contemporary society. 
Such drastic control would threaten the basic complex of private property and hence 
would be fundamentally ineffectual. 

The stock exchange is the institution which most completely sym- 
bolizes the spirit of laissez faire. The free competitive market has 
traditionally been most perfectly expressed in the unrestricted opera- 
tions of the security speculator, whose conduct approximates at 
times the calculated self-interest of the economic man. Security 
speculation is based upon the principle that every man has the right 
to act in accordance with his own best interests, provided in so doing 
he does not infringe too flagrantly upon the like interests of his fel- 
lows. In the stock exchange individual freedom has become institu- 
tionalized. 

It is significant, however, that even in this atmosphere of supreme 
personal liberty men are not free from social constraint. In the 
course of security speculation there have arisen definite needs for 
social control which have brought forth equally definite control de- 
vices. The growing complexity of the world-economy, technical im- 
provements in the mechanisms of communication, and the increas- 
ingly corporate character of modern life have combined to render 
more acute the need for control over this traditional stronghold of 
individual freedom. The right to truck and barter in the market 
place has come to be hedged about with innumerable regulations. 
The majority of these regulations have been formulated and enforced 
by the exchange itself in order to facilitate the intricate mechanisms 
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of speculation. A significant and growing number, however, are be- 
ing imposed upon the exchange from without. This study is con- 
cerned with certain of these types of control as they have arisen out 
of the activities of a single speculative institution—the Chicago 
Stock Exchange." E 

For purposes of the present discussion, social control may be 
broadly defined as the process by which individuals are influenced 
by other individuals by virtue of their mutual membership in the 
variety of groups which make up a given society. We shall consider 
social control from three points of view: (x) the control exerted by 
the Chicago Stock Exchange over its members, as defined by the 
constitution and by-laws of that institution; (2) the control ex- 
erted by the Exchange over the companies whose securities are listed 
and traded through its facilities; (3) the control exerted over the 
Exchange itself by the general public, acting through the medium 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

These various types of control take widely different forms. They 
range all the way from the reciprocal claims and expectations arising 
out of the personal relations of the members to each other through 
the informal and unwritten code of ethics of the member-brokers to 
the formal regulations of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
In a sense these diverse elements of control are functions of the vari- 
ous publics which operate in connection with the Exchange. The 
control of the Exchange over its members is the self-discipline ex- 
erted by the immediate Exchange public, the member-brokers, in 
their dealings with one another and with their customers. The con- 
trol of the Exchange over its listed companies is directed at another 
public in the speculative complex, namely, those persons who invest 
or speculate directly in securities and who require adequate informa- 


t The Chicago Stock Exchange has the same general control mechanisms operative 
in connection with its activities as the rest of the major stock exchanges in the United 
States. In common with the majority of the interior exchanges, the Chicago Stock 
Exchange has followed closely the dominant example of the New York Stock 
Exchange, not only from the point of view of the mechanisms of trading but also from 
the point of view of the code of business conduct which the members observe. Cf, Paul 
D. Dickens, “The Security Markets of the United States," The Security Markets 
(New York: Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., 1935), p. 258. : 


2 Francis E. Merrill and Carroll D. Clark, *"The Money Market as a Special Public," 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXIX (March, 1934), 626-36. 
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tion if they are to act with any degree of circumspection. The con- 
trol over the Exchange itself by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission operates in the interest of a still larger public which is, for all 
practical purposes, synonymous with the general public.’ 


t 


J:'E. SOCIAL CONTROL OVER THE MEMBERS 


The members of the Exchange are faced with a difficult problem 
of control over their own actions. They must so regulate their deal- 
ings on and about the Exchange that the members will not cheat one 
another and at the same time impose only those restrictions which 
will not interfere with the maximum freedom of trading. They must 
insure fair dealings with one another without jeopardizing the free 
competitive play of the market, which has as a basic premise the 
assumption that each individual will act in his own best interest and 
will take such advantage of his competitors as he is able. Hence the 
dilemma of self-discipline on the stock exchange, involving, on the 
one hand, a minimum of regulation necessary to conduct a market at 
all, and, on the other, the maximum free play of individual resources, 
skill, and initiative. 

The majority of the regulations imposed by the members upon 
themselves are concerned with the mechanics of trading and with 
those necessary details connected with the buying and selling of se- 
curities in an organized market which have to be standardized in 
order to insure its orderly functioning. These regulations do not, 
for the most part, involve fundamental issues such as the right of 
one broker to profit unduly at the expense of a fellow-broker or cus- 
tomer, the ethical implications of pool manipulations to raise or lower 
the price of securities, or the question of profiting from inside in- 
formation which by definition is not the property of the speculative 
public as a whole. These and many other similar rights are taken for 
granted by the very nature of security speculation. They are an in- 
tegral part of the financial mores, values never seriously questioned 
by the members of the Exchange or the financial community in which 
they operate. There are, of course, certain fundamental issues which 


3 The major financial institutions of the country, particularly the banks and in- 
surance companies, are intimately related to the security markets. For a discussion of 
this relationship cf. William H. Steiner, “Effects of Security Markets on Institutional 
Investors," The Security Markets, chap. vi. 
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have been explicitly met by formal statement in the written code of 
the Exchange. But, broadly speaking, the elements of self-discipline 
imposed by the members of the Chicago Stock Exchange are margin- 
al to the real function of speculation which is to make money for the 
speculators. This function is a natural outgrowth of the culture 
which has produced the stock exchange and whose most character- 
istic symbol the stock exchange continues to be. | 

Certain recurrent situations have arisen in the course of trading 
in securities many years before the Chicago Stock Exchange was 
founded. Definitions of these situations were worked out by the 
members of the New York Stock Exchange and others before them 
by the painful process of trial and error. These definitions were in- 
corporated in the constitution and by-laws of the New York Stock 
Exchange, whence they were taken over in large part by the Chicago 
Stock Exchange and other interior exchanges in the country. The 
signature of each member of the Chicago Stock Exchange to his own 
constitution and by-laws is a guaranty that he accepts these defini- 
tions and agrees to abide by them. This relationship, of which repre- 
sentative instances will be cited, is somewhat similar to that by 
which the members of the Chicago Real Estate Board bind them- 
selves to deal fairly with their colleagues in the market.‘ 

Members of any stock exchange are dependent for a large share 
of their income upon the commissions paid to them by their custom- 
ers. The Chicago Stock Exchange is no exception.’ It is to the ad- 
vantage of the members of the Exchange to keep their customers 
solvent so that they may continue to speculate and pay commis- 
sions. The general speculative public is notoriously “bullish,” and 
many more persons buy stocks in the hope of an advance than sell 
stocks “short” in the hope of a decline. A deflated and demoralized 


5 Everett C. Hughes, The Growth of an Institution: The Chicago Real Estate Board 
(Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago, 1928; Society for Social Research of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Ser. II, Mono. 1 [1931]). 

5 During the years from 1928 through 1933 commissions made up from 59 per cent 
to 72 per cent of the total income of the members of the Chicago Stock Exchange. The 
percentage variations are an index of the degree of public participation in the market in 
the various years (United States Senate, Hearings on Stock Exchange Practices [Wash- 
ington, 1934], Part XVII, p. 7003). " 

$ Lincoln Steffens comments on this traditional optimism of the speculative public 
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market accordingly wipes out speculative accounts of customers 
and deprives brokers of further commissions. Deliberate demoraliza- 
tion of the market (“bear raiding") is therefore disastrous to brok- 
ers and customers alike. | 

In order to eliminate as completely as possible the practice of de- 
liberate demoralization, the Exchange has formulated drastic regu- 
lations against it. The most important of these regulations applies 
to "purchases or sales of securities . . . . made for the purpose of up- 
setting the equilibrium of the market or bringing about a condition 
in which prices will not fairly reflect market values."" This regula- 
tion nominally applies not only to those members who artificially 
depress the market but also to those members who artificially raise 
the price of any security. In actual practice action is rarely taken 
against such persons unless they carry on their operations in a par- 
ticularly flagrant manner. Few questions are asked by the members 
as long as the public is participating in the market, commissions are 
coming in, and at least a semblance of a free market is maintained 
in any given security.? 

Án important consideration in the study of social institutions is 
the variety of roles which the members play toward one another, to- 
ward the institution itself, and toward the general public. In order 
to insure the efficient functioning of the institution these roles should 
be clearly defined at all times, with no ambiguity as to the role the 
member is assuming in a particular situation"? 


in his firsthand observations of the panic of 1893 (Autobiography [New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1931], pp. 187 ff.). 


7 Constitution and By-Laws of ihe Chicago Stock Exchange (reprinted November, 
1933). The phrase “market values” is an extremely elastic one and is used here in a 
question-begging sense. Market values are defined by the market and hence logically 
any price the security may bring in the market is its “market value." 


$'The Securities and Exchange Commission has brought several actions against 
persons believed to have artificially raised the price of a given security through market 
manipulations. Such actions up to this time have proved somewhat inconclusive be- 
cause of the difficulty of first defining and then proving irregularities of this kind. 

9 A striking case in which no such questions were asked occurred in the market his- 
tory of Insull Utility Investments, Inc., which offers a clear case of interference with 
the equilibrium of the market (cf. United States Senate, op. cit. [Washington, 1933], 
Part V, pp. 1703-4.) . 

19 Hughes, op. cif. 
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The member of the Exchange who deals with the speculative pub- 
lic must do so in the role of a member of a partnership rather than 
as an agent of a corporation. This distinction is a natural outgrowth 
of the law of partnerships and corporations under which the partner 
is personally liable for all of the obligations contracted by the part- 
nership. The agent of a corporation does not have such an obliga- 
tion. By order of the Exchange each member must assume a definite 
role in his dealings with other partners, with the officers of corpora- 
tions, and with other individuals who are neither partners nor ofh- 
cers. These roles must be kept distinct at all times." 

This regulation is applied only to members who might become as- 
sociated in a corporate capacity with companies dealing in stocks, 
bonds, or other investment securities. The Exchange is an institu- 
tion which specializes in dealing in such types of negotiable instru- 
ments. Its institutional concern lies only in the conduct of its mem- 
bers which pertains to these specialized instruments. Its interest is 
thus highly specialized and applies only to that narrow segment 
of the members’ lives which has to do with the purchase and sale 
of securities. The Exchange is not officially concerned if its members 
hold office in corporations dealing in meat-packing, dry goods, or 
public utilities. Still less does the Exchange attempt to define the 
religious, political, or recreational afhliations of its members. 

A bucket-shop is an illegal institution which poses as a reputable 
brokerage house but in which spurious transactions in securities are 
carried on. Customers are encouraged to deposit money or securities 
with the representatives of the organization with the understanding 
that the latter will purchase securities for the account of the custom- 
er on a reputable exchange. The operators of the bucket-shop do 
not make the reputed purchases but rather wager with their cus- 
tomers on the prices of the securities which they claim to have pur- 

1: The official historian of the Chicago Stock Exchange comments on this relation- 
ship as follows: ‘‘As a membership is a personal privilege, he cannot be admitted as an 
officer or employee of a corporation dealing in investment securities which, lacking 
actual personality and its stockholders having only limited liability, cannot be bound 


by the rules of the Exchange... ." (Wallace Rice, The Chicago Stock Exchange [Chi- 
cago: Chicago Stock Exchange, 1928], p. 68). 
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chased. Eventually they will pocket the deposits of the customers 
and decamp.* 

Reputable brokers and exchanges are naturally opposed to such 
activities because they prejudice the speculative public against legiti- 
mate establishments. Furthermore, commissions" paid the bucket- 
shop operators on purchases supposedly made on the exchange 
never find their way into the pockets of the members. The Exchange 
has therefore legislated drastically against the participation or co- 
operation of its members in such operations. Thus 
any member of this Exchange who is interested in, or associated with, or whose 
office is connected, directly or indirectly, by wire or other method or contriv- 
ance, with any organization, firm or individual engaged in the business of deal- 
ing in differences or quotations on the fluctuations in the market price of any 
commodity or security, without a bona fide purchase of such commodity or 


security in a regular market or Exchange, shall be deemed to have committed 
an act detrimental to the interest and welfare of the Exchange. 


In addition to eliminating member-participation in the bucket-shop 
(which it does not mention by name), this regulation is designed in 
the interest of the good name of the Exchange itself. This institu- 
tion does not wish security speculation to be confused in the public 
mind with “pure gambling," but rather wishes to retain the role of an 
institution in which transactions are carried on which are based on 
sober and mature judgment. 


II. SOCIAL CONTROL OVER LISTED COMPANIES 


The Exchange exercises a certain regulatory control over the cor- 
porate units in the financial structure which seek listing with it. 
The nature and financial solidarity of the companies whose secu- 
rities are traded on the Exchange are clearly a matter of great impor- 
tance to the members and their customers. The Exchange therefore 
takes careful precautions against palpable fraud by requiring an ex- 
tensive series of schedules to be filled in before admitting the secu- 
rities of any company to trading. By insisting on this information 
the Exchange exercises a definite supervisory control over the cor- 
porate personalities of the listing companies. 


72 Dickens, of. cit., p. 252. 
13 Constitution and By-Laws of the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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The disclosures that the company makes through the mechanism 
of the Exchange are necessary to the correct market appraisal of the 
security in question.'^ They are the most important elements in the 
formation of market attitudes on the part of buyers and sellers. The 
listing corporations or their bankers are naturally interested in pre- 
senting the affairs of the company in the most favorable light possi- 
ble. One of the most important functions of the Exchange (and later 
the Securities and Exchange Commission) has been to see to it that 
the truth is told in these disclosures and that unfavorable informa- 
tion is also made available in order that the market attitude may be 
correct. The Exchange in this sense is a regulatory mechanism, a 
watchdog of the investor.'5 

The information required by the Exchange prior to listing com- 
prises such items as the total capitalization of the company, the 
number of shares of stock of various classes to be issued, the dividend 
rate, the nature and history of the business of the company, the loca- 
tion of the principal offices, the fiscal year and the date of the annual 
meeting, the preference of each class of stock as to dividends and as- 
sets in the event of liquidation, the provisions under which the stock 
may or may not be called or retired, the amount of funded indebted- 
ness of the company, a list of constituent or subsidiary companies 
and the amount and types of securities outstanding of each of these 
companies, a full description of the properties of the company, in- 
cluding such intangible items as patent rights, processes, and “good 
will," and finally a series of elaborate financial statements contain- 
ing a balance sheet of recent date and an income statement ending 
with the date of the balance sheet. In addition to the foregoing in- 
formation the Exchange requires that the company furnish a number 
of exhibits, including a copy of the charter or articles of incorpora- 

14 A. A. Berle and Gardiner C. Means, The Modern Corporation and Private Property 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1933), p. 313. 


1s The Securities Act of 1933 was enacted primarily to correct the evils attendant 
upon the former methods of disclosing information to the public. ‘“The Act undertook 
to do this by the dual method of obliging sellers of new security issues to make full dis- 
closures of information concerning both the specific securities offered and the issuing 
corporation, and of placing full civil liability upon all those that play a material part in 
presenting this information to the public. The civil liability is imposed for the accuracy 
and adequacy of the information furnished" (The Security Markets, p. 569). 
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tion, a copy of the by-laws, mortgage, trust deed or indenture, opin- 
ion of counsel regarding the validity of the issue, a duly qualified 
appraisal, specimens of all securities to be listed, and a detailed state- 
ment of the present distribution of the securities proposed for list- 
ing.'é 

The complexity of this information indicates the highly specialized 
and technical nature of security speculation and the corresponding 
difficulty of its control by formal regulations imposed by law. The 
Exchange is not an institution dealing in simple and concrete units 
whose value is easily and specifically ascertainable by the ordinary 
processes of bargaining in the market place. The activities of the 
Exchange, on the contrary, are among the farthest removed of all 
those in our culture from the simple commercial transactions of a 
precapitalistic society. The information requires the collaboration of 
many types of specialists in legal and financial activities, notably the 
corporation lawyer and the certified public accountant. Both of 
these groups operate in a world of intangibles. Their activities are 
couched in a universe of discourse that is unintelligible to the lay- 
man. They form highly specialized publics within the larger special 
public of the stock exchange. The complexity of any effort at con- 
trol of companies operating in this world of intangibles is evident, 
whether that control be attempted from within or without .*7 

In addition to the information required at the time of listing, the 
Exchange attempts to anticipate every possible contingency in the 
affairs of the corporation admitted to trading. Some of these con- 
tingencies can be foreseen by a careful examination of the informa- 
tion furnished at the time of listing. If a major crisis is obviously 

%6 This list contains a representative few of the items required by the Chicago 
Stock Exchange from its listing companies. It is taken from a current Listing Applica- 
tion of the Exchange, which contains the following note: “The foregoing financial 
statements shall truly disclose the past operations and present condition of the appli- 
cant company and shall be certified to the Chicago Stock Exchange by duly qualified 


independent public accountants whose certificate shall be set forth in full as part of the 
application. Said financial statements shall be clear and informative." 


17 Few prospective buyers or sellers possess both the interest and the technical 
knowledge to understand much of this information in arriving at their market appraisal. 
The majority of investors and speculators form their market attitudes of a given se- 
curity from a very few standard items, such as the earnings per share of a stock and the 
number of times a company earns its bond interest. 
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imminent in the affairs of the company, the application will in all 
probability be denied. If a minor crisis arises after the shares have 
been listed, market attitudes will change and the shares will either 
advance or decline. If the crisis be of such a nature that the contin- 
ued solvency of the company is seriously threatened, the shares may 
be stricken from the list of the Exchange. 

The precise nature and completeness of this running information 
required by the Exchange is difficult to define accurately or consist- 
ently. As Berle and Means point out, “A corporation can hardly 
issue to the market a slow cinema of all its activities.” [n a certain 
sense the position of the company may change daily. New orders 
come in, old customers are lost and new ones made, new contracts 
are made and old ones not renewed. Important information of major 
changes in the fortunes or policy of the company, however, must be 
published promptly if an adequate market appraisal is to be main- 
tained. Some of this information is of a routine or periodic nature, 
such as the announcement of earnings for specified periods or the 
publication of a balance sheet at stated intervals. Other information 
takes the form of a report to the market of a situation which cannot 
be anticipated and which occurs at highly irregular intervals in the 
history of a corporation. Such episodic information would include a 
sudden change in the general character of the business of a company, 
a drastic revision of its accounting policies, or the issue of a new 
stock or bond. | 

In concluding this brief investigation into the control practiced 
by the Exchange over its listing companies through the publication 
of information, it is significant to call attention to the information 
which the Exchange does not require. Much of the information 
which the company is required to furnish is not so important to a 
correct formation of market attitudes as that which they are al- 

18 Iņ recent years the Exchange has been faced with a new contingency in connec- 
tion with its listing companies. This js the refusal of a company to register with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Failure to do so means that the shares of the 
company must be delisted from the Exchange. E.g., in the year 1935, 96 companies 
with a total capitalization of 32,379,638 shares were delisted by the Chicago Stock 


Exchange for this reason. Data taken from Press Release of the Chicago Stock Exchange, 
December 31, 1935. ^ 


19 OP. cit., p. 322. 
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lowed to omit. Such confidential information would include all data 
relative to the existence of pools operating in certain stocks, the num- 
ber of shares involved in the pool, the personnel of the group operat- 
ing the pool, the existence of options to purchase stock at certain 
prices, and other such intimate material. Such information will in 
all probability not be published by the Exchange unless it is forced 
to do so, for its publication at the time it is going on would seriously 
curtail one of the most important elements of security trading— 
secrecy. Such information as is available on these matters is always 
ex post facto and hence is of purely historical interest .?? 

The Securities and Exchange Commission has attempted to pene- 
trate the veil of secrecy which has hitherto surrounded much of this 
important information of the exchange. This body has required that 
all listed corporations make certain important disclosures to the pub- 
lic, notably the number of shares held at the end of every month by 
the officers and directors of the company. In addition, the Commis- 
sion has required the publication of the-salaries and bonuses of cor- 
porate officials. The importance of this information is indicated by 
the extreme reluctance with which it was furnished by many large 
corporations. Such disclosures are important to present and poten- 
tial stockholders, since they indicate matters of considerable con- 
cern to the welfare of the company of which the stockholders are the 
nominal owners.” 


III. SOCIAL CONTROL OVER THE EXCHANGE 


We have suggested that the stock exchange is an institution 
whose efficient functioning is of great importance to the general pub- 
lic. Recognition of this importance is of relatively recent date in the 


20 An example of this belated publication of important information may be seen in 
the testimony concerning the pool in Sinclair Consolidated Oil conducted by Arthur 
Cutten and others (Hearings on Stock Exchange Practices, Part VI, pp. 3055 fÈ). 


21 The exact nature of these disclosures are indicated as follows: “As of the close of 
each month every person who is directly or indirectly the beneficial owner of more than 
Io per cent of any registered issue of stock or who is a director or an officer of the 
issuer of such stock is required to file with the Commission and the exchange a state- 
ment of the amount of each such security which he holds together with such changes of 
ownership as have occurred during the month" (adapted from the "Securities Exchange 
Act of 1034," The Security Markels, pp. 706-7). 
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United States as contrasted with many of the European nations.” 
In our consideration of social control in connection with the Ex- 
change, it remains for us to discuss the control exerted over the Ex- 
change itself in the interests of the general public, particularly that 
growing out of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. We cannot con- 
sider this question in detail and can point out only certain of its im- 
plications to the broader subject of social control. 

In his first Inaugural Address, President Roosevelt promised to 
“drive the money changers from the temple." This promise initially 
received almost universal popular support, coming as it did after a 
period when the merchants and traders of securities had come to 
play so important a part in our economic life and the stock market 
had so long acted as the governor rather than the index of business 
activity. The collapse in security prices in 1929 was followed by an 
almost continuous decline for three and one-half years, and the pub- 
lic became more and more concerned. When the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration came to power the country was ready for drastic action.” 

The action took the form of two principal pieces of legislation— 
the Securities Act of May 27, 1933, and the Securities Exchange Act 


aa“ |. . The Continental exchanges are in a very real sense related to and con- 
trolled by their respective governments, this control varying in degree from that in 
Amsterdam, where the governmental control is more theoretical than actual and 
amounts to practical non-interference, to the Paris Bourse, established as a government 
monopoly, and the Berlin Exchange where the organization and operating practices 
are subject to governmental regulation. The London Exchange, in contrast to other 
leading foreign exchanges, is a voluntary, self-governing organization remarkably in- 
dependent of governmental control and influence, and similar in this important respect 
to the New York Stock Exchange" (Dickens, “Foreign Stock Exchanges," op. cit., 
P- 554). 


23 For a number of years prior to the advent of the Roosevelt administration there 
had been sporadic legislative attempts to regulate the sale of securities to the general 
public. These attempts had taken the form of state ''Blue Sky" laws, which were 
directed against the more palpable examples of fraud in security dealings. It is signifi- 
cant that these regulations were carried out for the most part against fraudulent trans- 
actions away from the stock exchanges and in securities not listed on any reputable 
exchange. The exchanges themselves were presumed to be willing and capable of reg- 
ulating their own affairs. In the work of protecting the public against fraud outside 
of the exchanges the various states had the co-operation of the Federal Post Office 
Department and the Department of Justice in cases involving the use of the mails and 
interstate transactions. Cf. G. Wright Hoffman, “Securities Exchange Act of 1934," 
T he Security Markets, pp. 700-701. 
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of June 6, 1934. The former Act was principally concerned with the 
publication of adequate information to the investing and speculat- 
ing public. In order to insure the accuracy of such disclosures the 
Act attempted to exercise control not only over the security dealers 
who originally offered the security for sale but also over those dealers 
who acted as intermediary agents of secondary distribution for a 
period of one year thereafter. Under the Act it was unlawful to offer 
for sale through the mails or in interstate commerce any security 
which had not been registered by the designated Federal agency.?4 

The Securities Exchange Act of 1934 enlarged the power of the 
federal government over the exchanges of the country and supple- 
mented the earlier Act in a number of important respects.” The Se- 
curities Exchange Act takes the point of view that the security mar- 
. kets are an integral part of the national economy and as such should 
be under the supervision and regulation of the federal government. 
The Act has as its general objective the efficiency of the security 
markets, whose function should be (z) to evaluate securities at ap- 
proximately their "true values," (2) to bring about the transfer of © 
these securities in an orderly manner, and (3) to direct the flow of 
capital into those industries where it will be most beneficial to the 
national economy.”® 

The Act attempts to carry out these objectives by improving the 
mechanisms by which credit is employed in security dealings, by 
regulating the actual speculative machinery of the exchanges them- 
selves, by increasing the accuracy and adequate distribution of cor- 
porate information, and finally by improving the character of over- 
the-counter dealings.” The exchanges are subjected to an elaborate 
system of supervision based to a large extent on submission of perti- 

24 Under the original provisions of the Act this agency was the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, but it later became the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

25 For a discussion of these amendments to the Securities Act of 1933 which were 
incorporated in the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 cf. ibid., pp. 714-19. 

26 Hoffman, ibid., pp. 701-2. These objectives are clearly ideals which can only be 
approximated in actual practice. 

27 The yearly volume of over-the-counter dealings (ie., dealings in securities out- 
side of organized exchanges) is estimated at from two to three times that carried on in 
all of the nation’s exchanges combined. Control over these unorganized markets is very 
important but it is even more difficult than control over the exchanges, 
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nent information concerning their own activities, the activities of 
their members, and the activities of the companies whose securities 
arelisted. Much of this information, it should be noted, was already 
insisted upon by.the exchanges in the conduct of their own activ- 
ities, so that from this point of view the control exerted by the fed- 
eral government was merely an extension of that already in opera- 
tion. The important consideration from the standpoint of social con- 
trol, however, is that the Securities Exchange Act has required the 
exchanges to submit to the publication of any information concern- 
ing their activities, other than the exchanges themselves have seen 
fit to publish. The element of compulsion, not the information itself, 
is the significant fact. 

The mostimportant theoretical question suggested by this attempt 
at social control over the security markets is whether or not such 
control is possible in any fundamental sense. Regulation of the ex- < 
change from the point of view of the mechanics of trading, the pub- 
lication of information, and the filing of periodic reports to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission is not only possible but is 
actually in operation. The federal government can enforce its police 
power over this type of interstate commerce so that many of the 
more obvious abuses of security speculation will be eliminated. 

The question remains, however, as to the degree to which this 
social control can be extended . It is a reasonable assumption that the 
complete regulation of the security markets was never the intention 
of the Roosevelt administration. Even if this had been the intention, 
such complete regulation would be impossible without destroying 
the basic principles of the free competitive market. The most im- 
portant of these principles is that every participant in the market, 
whether he be broker or customer, has the right to trade with his fel- 
lows in the interest of his own private profit. We have pointed out 
above certain of the necessary limitations which the Exchange itself 
has placed upon the business of trading so that the members will not 
cheat one another and the speculative public. These limitations are 
largely superficial in that they are merely intended to make the 
machinery of speculation run smoother for the ultimate profit of all 
concerned. The regulations of the federal government come for the 
most part under this same category. Any control in a more complete 
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sense would seriously curtail the right of the trader and speculator 
to make as much profit as he can and hence would interfere with the 
free play of the market as traditionally defined. 

In other words, any drastic control by the federal government 

over the activities of the market would mean a regulated market. 

A regulated market places definite limitations upon the operations 

of the individual speculator and hence from the speculative point of 

view is no market at all. Any such change in the basic function of 

the securities market would in turn threaten the values which under- 

lie the entire complex of private trade. These values are far more 

important as elements of social control than the speculative code, 

since they are always present beneath the comparatively superficial 

regulations of the code. The existing system of property relation- 

. Ships has one of its most characteristic manifestations in the business 

= (of security speculation as that activity has traditionally been de- 

"fined. Under these circumstances any basic regulation of the se- 

` < curity markets is impossible without calling into question the sys- 

tem of property relationships itself. Such regulation is conceived to 

be in the interest of the general public. 1t is dubious if the majority 

of this general public would submit to any control which would in- 
volve such drastic violation of their fundamental values. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


COMMENT 


Dr. Merrill's penetrating analysis brings out the fact that an economic 
institution of the type of a modern stock exchange involves, in spite of, 
and partly because of, its essentially competitive structure, at least three 
types of "control" of men over men. He mentions the control by mores 
regulating to some extent the mutual interrelationships between the in- 
dividual members; next, the supervision and check exercised by the in- 
stitution itself, such as by statutes and bylaws; lastly, the recently de- 
veloped political control, represented in this country by the regulation of 
issue-prospectuses and by similar functions of the Securities Exchange 
Commission (since 1934). 
There are at least three other major groups of far more subtle and in- 
tricate modi operandi in consciously influencing "the market," ie., the 
behavior of the traders on an exchange. First, control by common law 
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in protecting contractual and other vested rights, and legal protection 
against criminal offense, automatically apply here too and need no men- 
tioning, except as compared with more specific regulations to the same 
effect. A second set of “social constraints” comprises the influences ex- 
erted by forces of capitalism, such as the security issuing units (public 
authorities and corporations); the investment bankers (issue houses and 
distributive agencies); major security purchasers, especially of the insti- 
tutional type (large insurance firms, etc.) ; and, lastly, commercial banks’ 
and other (private) creditors whose attitude in providing credit—under 
changing conditions and at changing prices—to the exchange operators 
and their customers is particularly significant from the point of view of 
public policy because of its continuous and organized character, usually 
presented as the money-market background of the stock exchange. Where- 
by we come, thirdly, to the most intricate field of credit control by central 
banks or other public and semipublic organs. It is usually exerted through 
managing the volume and price of credit available for the purchase and 
sale of securities, and is part and parcel of the monetary management of 
the country. As direct credit controlit takes two conspicuous forms: the 
quantitative form such as dictating margin requirements to brokers and 
banks and the qualitative approach of discriminative regulations about 
the permissible (or, in some countries, obligatory) holding of securities 
in institutional portfolios. Indirect credit management comprises all the 
factors of public policy the vector sum of which helps to determine trend 
and level of the market rate of interest as well as the inflationary or de- 
flationary expectations of the community. 

Thus, the analysis of the pricing process of an exchange is scarcely 
exhausted by mere reference to (usually unknown) supply schedules and 
demand curves. Such an approach may satisfy the current urge of eco- 
nomic theorists for mechanics-substitutes to arrive at a mechanics, rather 
than a causal, interpretation of the market; from the sociologist's point 
of view it is the interplay of numerous ''controls" which naturally at- 
tracts the attention. This approach is appropriate because it tends to 
bring out the problems and aspects which are relevant for policy. On the 
other hand, however, the mere gathering and classifying of control data, 
or of data indicative of control, compares with sociological analysis, just 
about as the deciphering of old coins compares with the economic anal- 
ysis of monetary history. The control approach tends to expand the mean- 
ing of its fundamental concept, until it virtually coincides with that of 
an all-embracing theory of social relations and threatens to lose signifi- 
cance for scientific or policy purposes (except as data collection). 
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Obviously, each individual measure or kind of control derives its re- 
spective dignity from its relevance to the essential function of the institu- 
tion. There are "rules of the game" of a technical type which have to do 
with the efficiency of its performance (e.g., the number of securities 
handled per unit of time, the quick spread of information about quota- 
tions, etc.). There are issues of business ethics involved, to which Dr. 
Merrill seems to refer most often. In this respect sociological analysis 
would be extremely fruitful; but it has scarcely been attempted so far. 
The significance of regulations to exclude “cheating” and to insure “fair 
dealings" cannot be properly valued without analyzing the patterns of 
behavior which are characteristic of the persons involved. At any rate, 
the stock-exchange operators and the speculating public are far from 
being representatives of the typical komo oeconomicus; the fact that well- 
informed American scholars (and similarly J. M. Keynes in his latest 
book) tend to assign him this position is in itself a significant indication 
‘of.substantial changes either in the structure of capitalism or at least in 
the outlook of the intelligentsia in the present phase of financial history. 

Nothing short, however, of a thorough understanding of the marketing 
of the stock exchange permits a relevant appraisal of the different con- 
trols to which it is subjected. How far does its price-making mechanism 
determine or indicate the future trend of the cyclical course in production? 
the distribution of capital among different occupational uses? the flow 
of funds and the rate of interest in short-term and in long-term credits? 
the investment policles and the welfare of individual and institutional 
investors? the excess or lack of speculative urge?—to mention but a few 
questions. Control over the exchange, direct or indirect, receives its 
"meaning" from the effect it is supposed to, and actually does, exert in 
these directions. Laws which do not mention the exchanges—e.g., the 
Johnson Act of 1933—are often far more significant than elaborate-rules 
for their members as to proper behavior. If the study of social control 
is not to deteriorate into the mere application of a current jargon (“that 
has become the stock in trade—and often the sole intellectual capital 

..”) it has to evolve its standards of choice between the important 
and the unimportant; and this can only be achieved in terms of a function- 
al approach. Whether or not, for instance, the bylaws of an exchange are 
“interesting,” or a matter of a collector's fancy, can only be decided upon 
when confronted with the mechanics of the exchange, on the one hand, 
and with the functional problems of its pricing process, on the other hand. 

Students of the human" as well as of the “economic” aspects of the 

tL. Wirth, in this Journal, November, 1937, p. 483. 
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modern capital market will be gratified by Dr. Merrill’s analysis of a few 
outstanding forms of control. But his approach points to a number of 
difficulties inherent in this type of study. The emphasis on the more ap- 
parent or concrete power of men over men as implied in the aspects of 
control which he points out is likely to deter from the more abstract and 
remote relationships between different markets or between markets and 
the institutional setups of our society. Furthermore, the focusing on an 
institutional body, and on the mutual relations of its components, rather 
than on the underlying social process, and its relevant functions, involves 
the risk of narrowing the explored horizon. The case of the recently in- 
troduced Security Exchange Commission and of its regulative activities 
is instructive indeed. Of course, they have to do with the "fairness" of 
dealings between seller and buyer; but this raises rather than answers 
questions. Assuming that the moralistic concepts implied are properly 
determined, the question as to the relevant aspects from the: functional 
point of view arises. The present writer believes that the recent regula- 
tions are a wholesome method of exterminating certain abuses. But how 
important have the regulations proved to be even within this limited' 
scope? And how far did they help to “bring back confidence," to ‘“pro- 
tect the public," and to achieve this “with the least possible interference 
. to honest business," as the President's message to Congress of March 29, 
1933, promised? How far did these achievements insure, as Senator 
Fletcher wanted in the statement accompanying the Finance Committee's 
bill, that “the operation of securities exchanges shall never again intensify 
a business depression, or help precipitate a business depression’’?? The 
science of Wirtschaftspolitik consists largely of comparing the aims of a 
policy with its actual (or probable) results, and the same holds for the 
analysis of every type of organized social restraint. 

Of course, the multiplicity of causes and effects may not always permit 
the candid investigator to arrive at definite conclusions. But it is always 
the privilege, if not the duty, of the scientist to avoid the effect of the 
current emotional heat and instead to turn the cold light of impartial 
reason on the scene. He would illuminate at once the biases and wishful 
thoughts of the quarreling interests, instead of joining without resistance, 
and without decisive argument, the one or the other party. 


MELCHIOR PALYI 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


2 Quoted by H. E. Hansen, “Highlights of Stock Exchange Regulation: Hopes and 
Promises in Retrospect,” Auanalist, 1937, p. 783. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO THE 
STUDY OF SOCIAL CRISES 


IRENE TITUS MALAMUD 


ABSTRACT 


An attempt Is made to gain insight into the psychological mechanisms operative in 
the process of the Russian Revolution on the basis of an analysis of two representative 
leaders. The widely divergent psychological organizations of Gorki and Andreyev, 
as gathered from their life-histories and literary productions, provide us with accentu- 
ated characterizations of the conflicting emotional trends that have developed in Russia 
throughout the process leading up to the crisis in 1917. Andreyev, representing a 
certain portion of the intelligentsia, reflects the primitive tendencies as they existed 
in the years preceding the first stage of the revolution—the abortive attempt in 1905— 
while in Gorki we find a reflection of the struggle and the final triumph of the mature, 


, real-needs, which came into being after 1905 and culminated in the revolution of 1917 
. and, the readjustment after it.. 


a Within recent years there has been a noticeable trend in the direc- 
“+ tion of a psychological approach to the study of groups and group 


behavior in the literature of both sociology and psychology. Psy- 
chology has begun to consider more and more the social situation 


as it affects the human being as an individual, and sociology has 


reached out into the field of psychology for new approaches to the 
understanding of groups. 

In line with this type of approach the present paper will attempt 
a consideration of a social crisis, since it is felt that in a crisis situa- 
tion the mechanisms involved are sharpened and heightened, making 
them more accessible for observation and study. The recent Russian 
Revolution has been chosen since it represents a major social crisis 
that has occurred lately enough to render information available 
more or less directly. 

By assuming a sociopsychological approach it is implied that the 
psychology of the persons involved in the revolutionary process may 
be utilized as a means of arriving at the mechanisms of group be- 
havior. Acting on this assumption, it is felt that a psychological 

t As a point of departure it is proposed to investigate the development of the Russian 
Revolution, using as a working hypothesis the assumption that its manifestations are 


the expressions of certain psychological mechanisms working under the surface and lead- 
ing up to a crisis. These mechanisms have their roots in the psychological organizations 
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analysis of such leaders will give an understanding of the conflicts 
of the group; the development and selection of leaders and the suc- 
cessive popular shifts to leaders of divergent psychological organiza- 
tions will reveal the social process in its developmental aspect. 

In order to make such an analysis it is necessary to study the 
personalities of leaders whose psychology is accessible. For this 
reason the persons selected for purposes of this study were two 
leaders of the Russian Revolution who were prominent in the field 
of literature; through the expressions of their personalities in crea- 
tive writing it may be possible to get at their psychology and to test 
the foregoing hypothesis. Leonid Andreyev and Maxim Gorki were 
leaders whose most important work was done in their capacity as 
writers, although Gorki also took an active part in the actual revolu- 
tion. In addition to the wide range of their creative writing, ade- 


quate biographical material is also available. These particular men - 


furnish a clear-cut contrast, both as to their individual personalities 
and as to the groups for whom they served as leaders. 

In the analysis of these two men and their relationship to the 
Russian situation, some suggestions from the field of psychology 
seem to offer fruitful points of departure. One possible approach is 
suggested by the theories of C. G. Jung, especially as he develops 
them in his book Psychological Types? He discusses the thesis that 
conflicts between two opposing psychological tendencies, introver- 
sion and extraversion, may result in crises both in the individual 
and in the group. If the social situation is such as to prevent the 
satisfaction of one or the other tendency in a great part of a popu- 


lation, repression will occur and a tremendous amount of psycho-: =: 


and conflicts of the members of a given group. Particularly important is the fact that 
these individual members, being in certain settings and subject to dynamic social inter- 
action, develop unique ways of reacting to the situation in which they live. This results in 
specific attitudes which may be more or less accentuated in each of the members of the 
group. The greater this accentuation is the more likely this person will be to express in 
his reactions, the needs of the group as a whole. Given some adequate means of express- 
ing these reactions, such a person will tend to become a leader of the group. 

If this is true, such a leader will furnish a suitable medium for discovering the 
underlying conflicts of the group. He will be a microcosm in which is reflected the larger 
macrocosm. . 


? C, G. Jung, Psychological Types (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926). 
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logical energy will be held in leash which, if repressed too far, will 
break forth against the repressing forces. 

The process of the revolution in Russia may be said to have 
started, sociologically, following the Congress of Vienna when a 
definite policy was established by Tsar Alexander I to keep out the 
democratic idealism of the French Revolution. Schapiro says: 

The Holy Alliance [initiated by Tsar Alexander I of Russia] may be regarded 
.... AS an expression of the state of mind of the restored monarchs regarding 
the great problems raised by the French Revolution. Once more benevolent 
despotism prepared to make democracy undesirable by making it needless.3 

When Nicholas I succeeded Alexander, however, this despotism 
ceased to be “benevolent” and his organized efforts to repress liberal- 
ism became known as the “Nicholas system." Autocracy was main- 
. tained by brute force in Russia until the more liberal reign of 
Alexander II under whom the serfs were finally freed in 1861. This 
liberalism was of short duration, however, as Alexander II became 
frightened at the forces which he released, and he soon attempted to 
revert to the policies of his predecessors. 

It was not so easy to curb these forces once they had begun to 
express themselves, however; and the struggle for reform and modifi- 
cation became more and more intensified the more attempts were 
made to destroy it. It finally culminated in the abortive revolution 
of 1905, which might be considered actually as the first step in the 
final and successful revolution of 1917. 

Russia, then, at the beginning of the prerevolutionary period may 
be thought of as having arrived at that point in history when she 
‘should have begun to adjust herself, as had the rest of Europe, to 
the developments of the industrial revolution and the new science. 
Instead, these new factors were kept out and all attempts at reason 
and logic were repressed. Autocracy ruled supreme and was not to 
be questioned. When speech and expression of emotion and intellect 
are denied, there begins a turning-back of this energy into the self. 
Russia during the nineteenth century was known as a country of 
*dreamy, mystical people" whose most obvious characteristic was 
a queer morbidity hard for the rest of the Western world to under- 


3 J. S. Schapiro, Modern and Contemporary European History (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1934), p. 59. 
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stand. Introverted tendencies became more and more highly differ- 
entiated until the common personality of the individual Russian was 
that of an “idealistic dredmer’’ far removed from reality. 

This quality is well expressed in group activity in the cult of the 
“Narodnichestvo” which appeared among the intelligentsia during 
the 1870’s. This cult of the “people” was developed by the intel- 
lectuals as an expression of their long-repressed "feeling," as Jung 
defines it, in which they turned to the masses and idealized them. 
The “people” were given all the virtues, and the intellectuals com- 
pletely blinded themselves to conditions as they actually existed 
among the lower classes. Those individuals who were most highly 
introverted found themselves welcomed as leaders and were followed 
by large numbers of people. Leonid Andreyev was an outstanding 
example of this type of leader whose writings appear mystical and - 
So symbolic as to be, at times, almost meaningless to an outsider, ` 
but who gained popularity with the people far beyond the recogni- 
tion his literary ability would warrant. The “terrorists” who became 
the later revolutionary leaders were given small recognition or im- 
portance at this time. 

When the differentiation of this tendency had become too extreme 
with a corresponding repression of its opposite, we find the repressed 
tendency beginning to break through in the first revolution of 1905. 
Even though this revolution failed, it gave the necessary beginning 
of the release of the hitherto repressed, extraverted tendencies, and 
nothing could stop its progress to its inevitable conclusion. At the 
same time the leadership began to shift to those persons who, like 
Maxim Gorki, expressed this particular tendency the most clearly’. 
in their own personalities. The release of repression swept all before " 
it and destroyed everything that reminded it of the old order. As 
in any revolution, this one went to extremes at first, but eventually 
began to swing back to some sort of equilibrium. Any revolution 
when it is over represents a balance in which both tendencies are 
allowed some satisfaction. 

In the lives and literary productions of Andreyev and Gorki we 
find a crystallization of these two tendencies differentiated to the 
highest degree and representative of the exaggerations of the psy- 
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chological trends that we see coming to the surface in the various 
classes of people who were active in bringing about the revolution. 
One does not mean to imply that there were actually two camps led 
by Andreyev and Gorki in pre-Revolutionary Russia. Rather the 
accentuation of these tendencies as they occurred in these two men, 
and as they probably did not occur in many of the others, served to 
bring out in bold relief those emotional tendencies which were pres- 
ent in a more diffuse way in the participants of this crisis. 

Ititis possible to consider either one of these two trends as chrono- 
logically preceding the other, we could look upon the appearance of 
the cult of the *Narod"as representing the more primitive attempt 
on the part of the intellectuals to identify themselves with the 
people and with their problems, and the life and spiritual adventures 

, Of Andreyev are most highly symbolic of this trend in the process of 
27 the revolution. His birth in 1871 coincided exactly with the first 
< appearance of this movement, and his death in 1919 came at the 
time of the final triumph of the “people’”—the Narod—-when they 
ruthlessly destroyed not only their oppressors but the idealists as 

well. Grim reality had little use for mystical idealism. 

Andreyev’s development from the earliest years is significant in 
this respect. His father was a member of the upper middle classes, 
but at the father’s death the family was left in extreme poverty, 
and from the time he was small he led a miserable existence. Until 
his first marriage in 1902 his life was an unhappy struggle against 
poverty, bitterness, and loneliness. During his school days he often 
went hungry, brooded over hisill fortune, and was too proud to let his 

~ fellow-students know of his plight. He made three attempts at sui- 
cide during this period and also began to drink heavily. All through 
the rest of his life he was subject to periodical fits of drinking. He 
made some attempts to write but was entirely unsuccessful and 
turned to the practice of law. This venture proved a failure, and 
after a time he returned to the field of literature by way of the 
periodical press. His early writing was influenced by Gorki and 
Ibsen, but it was not until he discovered Schopenhauer and Nietzsche 
that he found himself and turned to creative writing. His first 
stories were published in 1901, and he became immediately famous. 
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From that time until the revolution in 1905 he was considered one 
of the most outstanding and well-known writers in Russia. The 
revolution in 1905 filled him with horror, and the death of his wife 
in 1906 left him thoroughly imbittered against life. Relatively little 
is known of the last ten years of his life as he became more and more 
withdrawn. He married again and left Russia for Finland where he 
built a home—a gloomy structure well suited to his feelings in those 
years. All through this period there was a downward trend in his 
activities. The declaration of war in 1914 found him in a state of 
depression and foreboding. During the war years he developed a 
feeling of disillusionment of which the long-fought-for revolution 
when it finally came was the crushing factor. When the thing for 
which he had worked all his life was actually accomplished, it killed 
him as it did the class for which he stood.4 


An analysis of the undercurrents in the life of the Russian people " ; 
during these years shows the intimate relationship existing between | . 
the life and works of Andreyev and the early stages of the revolution. . 


Intellectual Russia, stamped with the influences of Marx, Nietzsche, 
and Ibsen, turned to the deification of the peasant as a protest 
against the tyranny and repression of the tsars. Andreyev became 
identified with this movement, and it was manifested in him as it 
was with the '5ntellectuals"—a love and idealization of the idea of 
the “peasant,” but a dislike and aversion for the peasants them- 
selves. This is shown in various incidents in Andreyev’s life of 
which he tells in his autobiography. He continually seeks to express 
to these people of the lower classes the idealized love he feels for them 


but he is always rebuffed by their apparent stupidity and indiffer-: 
ence. A typical incident occurred one day in winter when he went ' 


out to skate on the river. He paused and looked out over the snowy 
expanse of the country with the village looking white and peaceful 
beside the river. He was thrilled with the beauty of the scene and 
filled with love for the kindly villagers. He dreamed of this imagi- 
nary world and felt lonely so far away with only the snow about him. 
Just then he heard the church bells in the village and thought to 
himself of how much he loved the “dear people" who understood 


4 Alexander Kaun, Leonid Andreyev (New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 1924). 
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him and whom he loved. But when he returned to the village he 
saw only the usual squalor and ugliness, and the stupid, dirty peas- 
ants with their starving children.’ He had an underlying contempt 
for his fellow-men which he expresses in one of his stories in which 
two soldiers are discussing a rebellion which has taken place. The 
first soldier says: 

“Dominion must be destroyed." 

[The other answers:] “The slaves must be destroyed. There is no such 
thing as dominion—slavery alone exists. . . . ." 

“But the people love liberty." 

*No, they merely fear the whip. When they learn to love liberty they will 
be free.’’ 


Andreyev, as well as his fellow-intellectuals, built up an ideal 
world in which, because it was so far from reality, he dwelt alone 
and had an uneasy knowledge of his loneliness. Professor L. 
Milukov, in an essay on Andreyev, says: 

Andreyev purposely chose his topics, not from the world unknown but from 
everyday life. It is here he searched for the unknown, while trying to discover 
a deeper sense in everyday reality—a sense unheeded by the ordinary observer. 
Everything that has happened was, for Andreyev, a problem, psychological 
and philosophical; or rather he looked at the smallest occurrence as a mani- 
festation of one single problem that tormented his soul, the problem of human 
aloofness—solitary in the midst of the most conventional phenomena .... 
the dominating feature of his writings is a woeful fear of solitude and an eager 
yearning for human solidarity? 


He tries to tell himself that this loneliness is premeditated— 
something to be desired. In one story the hero builds himself a kind 
. of fortress into which he retires and watches the world from his 
‘window. One day he speaks of his ideas to a simple, uneducated 
girl whom he is going to marry. He says: 


What good does one find in mankind? When I am alone Í am my own master 
but among men you never know what attitude to take to please them. They 
drag you into drunkenness and gambling; then they denounce you to your 
superiors. Some of them accept bribes and allow themselves to become corrupt. 
I do not like that—I love tranquillity. 

5 Ibid., p. 42. 

6L, Andreyev, When the King Loses His Head, eic. (New York: International Book 
Publishing Co., 1920), p. 42. 

? Samson in Chains (New York: Brentano’s Publishing Co., 1923), Introd., p. viii. 
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The girl is disgusted at his morbid and unhealthy attitude, and he 
decides that they should not marry.® 

Andreyev created a dream world and fought for it so long, and 
with such devotion, that he lost sight of the fact that his dreams 
were not reality. When, at the end of his life, the people won that 
for which they had been struggling for so many years and he was 
faced with the reality of his dreams, he found that he had created, 
as did Frankenstein before him, a monster which destroyed him. 
He tried to reorganize this world which was suddenly so strange to 
him in terms of infantile protests against reality. His apppeal to the 
Allies after the revolution In 1917 to put down the Bolsheviki is an 
excellent example of this feeling. At the time of his death he was 
in the midst of arrangements to come to America on a lecture tour 
to plead for help against the bolshevist government. | 

The genesis for this type of behavior lies in the revolution of 1905 
when Andreyev was forced to realize for the first time just what. 
revolutionary reality meant. As his dream world began to crumple 
under his feet he withdrew more and more into the world of ideas, 
and was further frightened and disillusioned when he saw that he 
was losing his hold on the reading public at the same time. Be- 
wildered and lost, he regressed to more and more primitive levels of 
behavior and thought. 

Essentially different was the development and psychological 
organization of Maxim Gorki. Born two years before Andreyev, his 
early life and family background can be considered as typical of the 
lower classes of that period. By the time he was sixteen he had 
been apprenticed to various types of labor, but was restless and 
moved about from one place to another. When he was sixteen he 
was taught to read by a cook on a Volga River boat where he was 
working, and this stimulated him to want further education. He 
went to Kazan where he hoped to get a “free” scholarship at the uni- 
versity, but he soon found that such scholarships were not for persons 
of his type. He remained in Kazan working as a baker in a dirty, 
damp cellar and spent all his free time reading and discussing prob- 
lems with the small groups of intellectuals that centered around the 


è L. Andreyev, At the Window, as quoted from S. Persky, Russian Novelists (Boston: 
John Luce Co., 1913), p. 16, 
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university. He was much impressed with his first contacts with the 
idealism of the intellectuals although he was not quite able to feel 
as they did. He says: 

When they spoke of the people... . I could not make myself think on that 
matter in the same lines as the others did. For them the people were an incarna- 
tion of wisdom, spiritual beauty and kind-heartedness—a being very nearly 
god-like ....and a receptacle of all things beautiful, stately and just. I did 
not know such a people—I had seen carpenters, loaders, bricklayers. I knew 
Jacob Ossip and Gregori..... 

The words of the people-worshippers fell like refreshing rain on my heart. 
One of them said, ‘““Hundreds—thousands of such splendid people will assemble 
together, occupy all the important posts in Russia and immediately transform 
the whole life."» 


This is an excellent expression of the naive and unreal conception 
of the revolution which existed in the minds of the highly introverted 
dreamers of the intelligentsia. 
.. For two or three years Gorki tried to accept the idealism of these 
intellectuals and identified himself with theirlabors. Then his health 
broke down from too close confinement in poor living and working 
quarters and he went out “‘on the road" as a vagabond. For several 
years he wandered over Russia, living with the peasants and workers, 
suffering from cold and hunger. Then he returned to Nizhni 
Novgorod, where he was again drawn into a group of young intel- 
lectuals. This time, however, his experiences with the people had 
clarified his feelings of the unreality of these intellectuals. 
After all I had seen, the life of the clever and kind “intelligentsia” seemed 
to me both dull and colorless; it seemed to flow outside that delicious, shadowy 


bustle that formed the sickly actuality of the unbroken, everyday life. It seemed 
that the “intelligentsia” was not conscious of its own isolation in the small 


dirty town. 
Í had neither the brains nor the imagination nor the power to join together 
these two worlds—separated by a deep split of natural estrangement. . ... The 


reason of it, to my mind, lies in a deep, I should say racial, anyway inner, moral 
isolation. On the one side tosses about eternally and senselessly the power of 
instinct; on the other flutters, like a wingless bird, the reason, locked up in a 
filthy cage of actuality. I think that in no other country have the creative powers 
of life been torn apart so mercilessly as they have been in Russia. The anxious 
perception of the moral alienation of the “intelligentsia,” that is, the intellectual 


9M. Gorki, My University Days (New York: Boni & Liveright, 1923), pp. 85-87. 
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principle from the popular element, has persecuted me all my life. Gradually 
this grew into the presentiment of a catastrophe. 

This dissatisfaction with the unreal plans and dreams of the 
intellectuals soon drove him away from Nizhni Novgorod, and he 
took up his wanderings again. His first story was published while 
he was working in the railroad shops in Tiflis in 1892. By 1895 he 
had published many stories and gained wide recognition. He went 
to Petrograd and allied himself with the Social Democrats and wrote 
for the Marxist review, the Zhisn. He took an active part in the 
1905 revolution, and after its failure was forced to leave the country. 
He remained in exile until shortly before the World War, working 
all the time for the cause of the revolution. He was prominent in 
the 1917 revolution and did much to save some few writers and 
intellectuals from destruction. D. S. Mirsky says of him that he 
salvaged some part of civilization from the revolutionary cata- 
clysm.™ He died only recently, having been regarded in post-Revo- 
lutionary Russia as one of their “Grand Old Men." 

Gorki came from the ranks of the proletariat. His friends from 
earliest childhood were members of the working classes, and his 
years of wandering about the Russian countryside brought him 
equally close to the Russia peasant. He did not hold himself aloof 
from the people but was one of them, and his writings are expressions 
of the people rather than about them. R. Grigoriev says of him: 

Gorki is all of the people. He is elemental, he is vast, he is a continuation of 
the people just as the people are a continuation of Gorki. None in present-day 
Russia has more right to be called the writer of the people . . . . not because the 
people are the subject of his artistic work; many have treated the same subject 
.... but because his writings are not pictures of the people but their self- 
revelation.” 

He was a realist, seeing the misery about him, feeling the horror 
of it, and working in every way to bring about a change. He did 

1? I bid., p. 226. It is interesting to find expressed here, practically in the same words, 


the concepts advanced by Jung in his explanation of the psychological background of 
social events. (Italics mine.) 


" Mirsky, Contemporary Russian Literature (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1926), 
p. III. 


n M. J. Olgin, Guide to Russian Literature (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 
1920), p. 228. 
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not escape into a world of ideas but faced the actual situation and 
expressed the feelings of the unhappy lower classes. All his char- 
acters are vagabonds—not of the hopeless types of previous writers, 
but vagabonds who have not lost all feeling of beauty and who, 
above all, have a consciousness of themselves—almost a pride in 
themselves. Man is the important thing in the universe; nothing 
else matters. In his play At the Bottom one of the characters, Satin, 
says: 

Man—/e is truth. What is man? He.... all in one. That's tremendous. 
In that are all beginnings and all endings. All—iz man, all—for man. Man 


alone exists, everything else is the work of his hand and his brain. Man—that 
is magnificent. There's such a pride in the word.3 > 


In his story "Creatures That Once Were Men" occurs this passage: 


Petunikoff smiled the smile of the conqueror and went back into the doss- 
house but suddenly stopped and trembled. At the door facing him stood an old 
man with a large stick in his hand and a large bag on his back—a horrible old 
man in rags and tatters which covered his bony figure. 

"What are you? Who are you?" shouted Petunikofi. 

“A man....," he answered in a hoarse voice. This hoarseness pleased and 
tranquillized Petunikoff. He even smiled. 

“A man! And are there really men like you?” Stepping aside he let the old 
man pass. He went, slowly. 

“Men of various kinds....as God wills. .... There are worse than me 
.... still worse. .... Yes..... "34 | 


As Chesterton remarked in the Preface to this volume: “Who but 
Gorki would think of answering the question: 'Who are you?' 
simply by saying: ‘A man.’ " 

In his writings he is constantly expressing his feelings of participa- 
tion with others. In his powerful story ‘“Twenty-six Men and a Girl” 
he says, speaking of the love and worship these twenty-six brutalized 
bakers had for a little milliner girl across the court: “We loved, 
maybe, not what was really good, but you see there were twenty- 
six of us and so we always wanted to see what was precious to us 
held sacred by the rest."'5 The essential value of the “object” lay: 


13 M, Gorki, At the Bottom (New York: Samuel French, Ltd., 1930), p. 123. 

14 M. Gorki, Creatures That Once Were Men and Other Stories (Modern Library Edi- 
tion; New York: Boni & Liveright, 1918), p. 103. 

15 Ibid., p. x1x. 
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in the estimation of the group rather than in some inherent quality 
of the object itself—an excellent expression of one of the character- 
istics pointed out by Jung as typical of the extraverted attitude. 

During his wanderings he found himself in a seaport town and 
got a job on the docks. In speaking of this he gives a vivid expression 
of his complete mingling with others. He says: “There among the 
longshoremen and tramps....I felt like a piece of iron thrown 
into the midst of red-hot coals. Every day satiated me with a multi- 
tude of sharp, burning sensations."'$ At night as he worked with 
them in the diffcult labor of the dock-worker he was thrilled at 
what he felt to be their mood and character. He says: 

The heroic poetry of labor .... they worked as if they were playing, with 
gay enthusiasm of children, with that intoxicating joy of accomplishing a task 
which is only surpassed in the embrace of a woman. .... That night I lived 


through such joy as I had never experienced; my soul was lit up with a desire to 
spend my whole life in such a half-mad ecstasy of activity." 


Quite different is this feeling of participation from the cold, un- 
successful reactions of Andreyev in his contacts with EE ‘people”’ 
whom he tries to love. 

Unlike Andreyev, then, Gorki was well in resonance with his sur- 
roundings. He adapted himself to changing conditions, and when 
the actual revolution arrived he was not disillusioned and despairing 
because the reality was so far from the ideal conception that had 
been built up in the minds of the idealists. He was often disgusted 
with the actual events, but when he could do nothing about it he 
adjusted himself and was able to maintain his position throughout 
those stormy days. 

Gorki was able to effect a compromise between these two tenden- 
cies even while remaining essentially and fundamentally extraverted. 
After the revolution he was talking with a simple workingman, 
trying to explain to him the meaning of the complicated regime 
being developed by the Bolsheviki. Gorki himself had accepted it. 
He had gone along with events as they happened, accommodating 
himself to each sucessive stage. When he returned to the "people" 
as spokesman for the new order he found himself no longer entirely 


6 My University Days, p. 12. 1 Ibid., pp. 30-32. 
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one of them. They had not changed essentially any more than had 
the smaller group at the other extreme—the intellectuals. This 
workingman said to Gorki: 

Love and hunger, govern the world. All this is of no use whatever... . all 
these Academies, sciences, aeroplanes, they are superfluous. One needs only a 
peaceful corner—and a woman whom I could take in my arms... . there, that’s 
all. You reason like the “intelligentsia,” you are not one of us any more; for 
you, an idea is above the people. .... 

You are with us but you are not one of us. The intelligentsia enjoys worrying, 
she is used from the Dark Ages to join all revolt. Like Christ who was an idealist: 
and revolted for heavenly aims, so revolts the “intelligentsia” for an utopia: 
The workman rises for the sake of the revolution, but having finally usurped 
the power do you suppose he will consent to govern? They will all disperse and 
every one of them .... will build himself a quiet refuge ....we must free 
ourselves from superfluous labor. A man needs so little. No, truly speaking, we 
have too many unnecessary things—and they all come from the intelligentsia— 
therefore, I say, the intelligentsia is an unwholesome lot. 


Gorki thought of the workingman’s words: 


After my conversation with him J unwillingly began to think: what if it is 
actually the case that millions of Russian peasants bear the abominable pains 
of Revolution, only fostering in the depths of their souls the hope that it will 
free them from labor? A minimum of labor brings a maximum of delight, that 
idea is fascinating and tempting like all that is impracticable—like all Utopia.* 


In this short passage is shown the essential contrast between the 
manifestations of these two psychological tendencies. The peasant 
represents that portion of the group which Is essentially extraverted 
but has been forced to develop introversion. Hence, his “idea” is 
comparatively simple and naive, or, in Jung’s terms, infantile and 
archaic. During the actual revolution which was the expression of 
the repressed extraversion he was able to function effectively, going 
directly to the point which seemed to him would bring him the 
“ideal” he desired. The intellectual, or real introvert, on the other 
hand, expressed an infantile and archaic extraversion which was 
developed in compensation and was consequently appalled at the 
actual measures necessary to obtain the goal. Gorki representing 
the group which was able to solve the conflict more or less satis- 
_factorily, was able to see the end in realistic terms and, although 


18 Ibid., pp. xor-3. 
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somewhat disapproving of both the means and the goal, accepted a 
compromise and functioned as a leader to the end. 

In the foregoing has been presented a somewhat schematized dis- 
cussion of Leonid Andreyev and Maxim Gorki with their character- 
istic life-histories and struggles, their meaning to the masses, and ` 
their ultimate fate at the hands of the revolution. Even superficially 
it is striking to see the difference in their relationship with the people 
and the effect the revolution had upon this relation. Andreyev’s 
appeal was sudden and meteoric. Almost overnight he grew into 
a national figure with a tremendous effect on popular thought. In 
contrast to this Gorki’s influence grew slowly but steadily and main- 
tained itself throughout the changing order of his lifetime. Andreyev 
dropped out of the life of the Russian people as suddenly as he came 
into it. The periods at which their influence was the strongest are 
especially characteristic of the different needs they expressed. 
Andreyev was most important at the inception of the final stages 
of the revolutionary process while Gorki was important during the 
actual revolution and in the reconstruction period after it. 

These factors are at the center of the mechanisms of the particular 
conflict that was expressed in the revolution and the subsequent 
readjustment—the deeply repressed yearning for free expression of 
individual feeling, in the masses, the desire to live life in relationship 
to and contact with one’s fellows. These needs were successfully 
repressed until the 1905 revolution by the autocratic regime and 
were blocked until they forced the development of what Jung would 
call infantile, archaic fantasy. When that stage was reached the 
utopistic fantasy of Andreyev adequately expressed the emotional 
life of the people as a whole. Idealistic, dreamy, and mystical, he 
projected into his writings the innermost, repressed emotional 
trends of his time. He functions as an almost classical example of 
“symbolism,” as Jung describes it. For Jung a symbol is that which 
expresses a relatively unknown fact in the best possible way. ‘The 
living symbol shapes and formulates an essential unconscious factor, 
and the more general this factor, the more general the operation 
of the symbol." 


19 Op. cil., p. 605. 
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Much of Andreyev’s writing is symbolical—and it is its symbolic 
character that would seem to account for its popularity rather than 
its actual content. When the emotional, unconscious needs which 
he expressed were brought out into the open by the revolution, his 
symbolism became empty and his appeal disappeared, leaving him 
to be judged objectively on his literary merits. 

With the beginning of the breakdown of the repressing forces 
Gorki began to gain influence. His was not an artificial, autistic, 
and idealized love for the people but a mature need for contact and 
emotional expression. ' 

The reaction of both men to the revolution and the reaction of 
the people to them serves to accentuate their roles as reflectors of 
events of their times, and shows strikingly the value of an analysis 
of this type for gaining insight into the conflicts which resulted in 
the revolution—the inception and birth of the Narodnichestvo, a 
necessary precursor of the final stage of the revolution, as reflected 
in Andreyev and the maturation of the Narod itself and its emanci- 
pation from childish fantasy as reflected in Gorki. 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY OF DRUG ADDICTION: 
A. R. LINDESMITR. 


ABSTRACT 

Current theories of drug addiction tend to be moralistic rather than scientific. 
Any satisfactory theory must attempt to account for the fact that the repeated adminis- 
tration of opiates sometimes is followed by addiction and sometimes is not, The factor 
which accounts for this differential effect appears to be the person's knowledge or 
belief, supplied him by his cultural milieu, concerning the nature of the distress that 
accompanies the sudden cessation of the opiate. If he fails to realize the connection 
between this distress and the opiate he escapes addiction, whereas if he attributes the 
discomfort to the opiate and thereafter uses the opiate to alleviate it he invariably 
becomes addicted. Addiction is generated in the process of using the drug consciously 
to alleviate withdrawal distress. No exceptions to this theory could be found. It 1s 
confirmed by analysis of certain aspects of addict argot and by the consideration of 
certain types oi crucial cases. The theory provides a simple means of accounting for 
many aspects of the habit. It is methodologically significant in that it is based upon 
case data and is at the same time universal in form and subject to definite verification 
or disproof. 

The problem of drug addiction has been an important one in this 
country for several decades and has proved to be a difficult one to 
handle from a theoretical as well as from a therapeutic standpoint. 
In spite of more than a half-century of experimentation with “cures,” 
the drug addict has continued to relapse and thereby aroused the 
wonder and ire of those who have attempted to treat him. It has 
frequently been said that the drug user cannot be cured “if he 
doesn’t want to be cured”; but this appears to beg the question, for 
it is the very essence of addiction that the victim desires to use the 
drug—and also at the same time desires to be free of it. An indica- 
tion of the strength of the addict’s attachment to his drug is fur- 
nished by the fact that when the Japanese government in 1929 
permitted unregistered opium-smokers in Formosa to register and 
gave them the choice of applying for either a cure or a license, only 
thirty out of approximately twenty-five thousand asked for the 
cure.? 


1 The study on which this paper is based was carried out at the University of 
Chicago under the direction of Dr. Herbert Blumer. 


2 Report to the Council of the League of Nations by the Committee’ of Enquiry into the 
Control of Opium Smoking in the Far East, IT (1930), 420. 
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Current explanations of the drug habit appear to center about a 
few general conceptions and modes of approach, none of which have 
led to convincing results. Psychiatrists have often regarded the use 
of opiates as an escape from life and have viewed addicts as defective 
persons seeking to compensate for, or avoid, their inferiorities and 
mental conflicts. As would be expected, addicts have been labeled 
as “psychopaths” with the assumption that the attachment of this 
ambiguous label in some mysterious way explained the phenomenon. 
Various statements as to the percentage of defective persons among 
addicts have not been accompanied by any comparison with the 
percentage of defective persons in the general nonaddicted popula- 
tion. In fact, the need or desirability of this sort of comparison 
does not seem to have occurred to the majority of these writers. 

This point of view contrasts the “psychopath,” who is assumed 
to be susceptible to addiction, with “normal” persons who are pre- 
sumed by implication to be immune, or, if they accidentally become 
addicted, they are said to quit and remain free. No evidence has 
been produced, however, which indicates that any but an exceedingly 
small percentage of addicts ever remain free of the drug for long 
periods of years,* and no "normal" person has ever been shown to 
be immune to the subtle influence of the drug. It appears from an 
examination of the literature that all normal" persons who have 
been foolhardy enough to imagine themselves immune and have 

3'This general view is not only widespread among psychiatrists but is popularly 
held as well. The great majority of writers in medical journals on this subject assume 
it. It may be found elaborated in a typical form in the following articles by L. Kolb: 
“Pleasure and Deterioration from Narcotic Addiction," Jour. Ment. Hyg., Vol. IX 
(October, 1925); “Drug Addiction in Relation to Crime,” ibid., (January, 1925); “The 
Struggle for Cure and the Conscious Reasons for Relapse,” Jour. Nerv. and Ment. Dis., 
Vol. LXVI (July, 1927); and “Drug Addiction—a Study of Some Medical Cases," 
Arch. Neurol. and Psychiat., Vol. XX (1928). It is also developed by Dr. Schultz in 


“Rep. of the Comm. on Drug Addicts to Hon. R. C. Patterson, etc.," as reported in 
Amer. Jour. Psychiat., Vol. X (1930-31). 

^Dansauer and Rieth ("Über Morphinismus bei Kriegsbeshüdigten," in Arbeit 
und Gesundheit- Schriftenreihe zum Reichsarbeitsblait, Vol. XVIII [1931]), found that 
96.7 per cent of 799 addicts had relapsed within five years after taking a cure. Relapse 
after more than ten years is sometimes mentioned. We ourselves were acquainted with 
an addict who stated that he had abstained for fifteen years before resuming the drug. 
We have never encountered or read an authentic account of any so-called cured addict 
who did not show by his attitudes toward the drug that the impulse to relapse was ac- 
tively present. 
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consequently experimented upon themselves and taken the drug 
steadily for any length of time have become addicts, or “junkers,” 
as they usually style themselves.’ The contention that any type of 
person can be readily cured of the drug habit in a permanent sense 
is without any support in terms of actual evidence. We have found 
that narcotic agents and others who are in close contact with the 
actual problem ordinarily acquire a wholesome fear of the drug and 
do not delude themselves concerning their own capacity to resist 
its influence. 

A French medical student® in the course of writing a thesis on 
morphine decided to experiment upon himself. For five consecutive 
days he took an injection each evening at about nine o’clock. He 
reported that after three or four injections he began to desire the 
next ones, and that it cost him a decided effort to refrain from using 
it the sixth night. He managed to carry out his plan, but clearly 
implied that if he had continued the experiment for a short time 
longer he believed that he would have become addicted. The addict, 
in his opinion, is un homme perdu who is rarely able ever again to 
retain his freedom. This account constitutes an interesting docu- 
ment for the individual who believes that he or anyone else is im- 
mune to addiction by reason of a superabundance of will-power or 
because of an absence of psychopathy. In 1894 Mattison advised 
the physician as follows: 

Let him not be blinded by an under estimate of the poppy's power to ensnare. 
Let him not be deluded by an over-confidence in his own strength to resist; 
for along this line history has repeated itself with sorrowful frequency, and,— 
as my experience will well attest—on these two treacherous rocks hundreds of 
promising lives have gone awreck.? 


Sir William Willcox states: 

We know people who say: “I am a man; and one having a strong will. 
Morphine or heroin will not affect me; I can take it as long as I like without 
becoming an addict." I have known people—sometimes medical men—who 
have made that boast, and without exception they have come to grief.? 


5 It is characteristic of practically all addicts prior to their own addiction that they 
do not expect or intend to become addicts. 


6L. Faucher, Contribution à Pétude du rêve morphinique el, de la morphinomanie 
(Thèse de Montpellier, No. 8 [19xo-11]). 


'JAMA, Vol. X XIII. 8 Brit. Jour. Inebriety, XXXI, 132. 
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The conception of opiates as affording an escape from life also 
does not appear to be satisfactory or correct in view of the well- 
known fact that the addict invariably claims that all the drug does 
is to cause him to feel “normal.” It is generally conceded that the 
euphoria associated with the use of opiates is highly transitory in 
character, and while it is true that during the initial few weeks of 
use the drug may cause pleasure in some cases and may function as 
a means of escape, still, when addiction is established, this no longer 
holds true. The drug addict who is supposed to derive some myste- 
rious and uncanny pleasure from the drug not only fails to do so as 
a rule but is also keenly aware of the curse of addiction and struggles 
to escape it. Far from being freed from his problems, he is actually 
one of the most obviously worried and miserable creatures in our 
Society. 

Finally, we may call attention to the fact that the current concep- 
tion of the addict as a “psychopath” escaping from his own defects 
by the use of the drug has the serious defect of being admittedly 
inapplicable to a certain percentage of cases. L. Kolb, for example, 
finds that 86 per cent of the addicts included in a study of his had 
defects antedating, and presumably explaining, the addiction. One 
may therefore inquire how addiction is to be explained in the other 
I4 per cent of the cases. Are these persons addicts because they are 
free from defects? The assumption is sometimes made that those 
in whom defects cannot be found have secret defects which explain 
the addiction. Such an assumption obviously places the whole mat- 
ter beyond the realm of actual research. Moreover, one may ask, 
who among us does not have defects of one kind or another, secret 
or obvious? 

In general, it appears that the conception of the drug addict as 
a defective psychopath prior to addiction is more in the nature of 
an attempt to place blame than it is an explanation of the matter. 
It is easy and cheap to designate as "inferior" or “weak” or “psycho- 
pathic" persons whose vices are different from our own and whom 
we consequently do not understand.? Similarly, the “causes” of ad- 

? The aim of this paper is to present a sociological theory of opiate addiction which 


appears to offer possibilities for a rational and objective understanding of the problem 
without any element of moralization. This theory is based upon informal and intimate 
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diction as they are often advanced— "curiosity," “bad associates," 
and the “willingness to try anything once"— suffer from the same 
moralistic taint. Undoubtedly these same factors "cause" venereal 
disease, yet sciénce has ceased to be concerned with them. In the 
case of drug addiction we still are more interested in proving that 
it is the addict’s “own fault" that he is an addict than we are in 
understanding the mechanisms of addiction. 

It was noted long ago that not all persons to whom opiate drugs 
were administered for sufficiently long periods of time to produce 
the withdrawal symptoms became addicts. It frequently occurs in 
medical practice that severe and chronic pain makes the regular 
administration of opiates a necessity.'? Some of the persons who 
are so treated show no signs of the typical reactions of addicts and 
may even be totally ignorant of what they are being given. Others 
to whom the drug is administered in this way return to it when it 
has been withdrawn and become confirmed addicts. This fact caused 
German and French students of the problem to adopt distinct terms 
for the two conditions—those who received the drug for therapeutic 
reasons and who showed none of the symptoms of the typical “crav- 
ing" of addicts were spoken of as cases of "chronic morphine poison- 
ing," or ‘‘morphinism,” whereas addicts in the ordinarily accepted 
sense of the word were called *morphinomanes" or, in German, 
Morphiumsichtiger™ Attempts have been made to introduce such 
a usage in this country, though without success, and it is conse- 
quently awkward to try to refer to these two conditions. In this 
paper the term “habituated” will be used to refer to the develop- 
ment of the mere physiological tolerance, whereas the term “‘addic- 
tion" will be reserved for application to cases in which there is 
added to the physiological or pharmacological tolerance a psychic 
contact over a long period of time with approximately fifty drug addicts. The main 
points of the theory have been tested in the material available in the literature of the 


problem, and no conclusions have been drawn from case materials collected unless these 
materials were clearly corroborated by case materials in the literature. 

70 Dansauer and Rieth (op. cit.) cite two hundred and forty such cases. Many of 
these cases had used the drug for five or more years without becoming addicts. 

1 See e.g., Levinstein, Die Morphiumsucht (1877); F. McKelvey Bell, **Morphinism 
and Morphinomania," N.Y. Med. Jour., Vol. XCIII (1911); and Daniel Jouet, Etude 
sur le morphinisme chronique (Thése de Paris [1883]). 
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_addiction which is marked by the appearance of an imperious desire 
for the drug and leads to the development of the other characteristic 
modes of behavior of the drug addict as he is known in our society. 
For persons who are merely habituated to the drug without being 
addicted there is no need for special conceptual treatment any more 
than persons who have had operations need to be set off as a distinct 
class. Once the drug has been removed, these persons show no crav- 
ing for it or any tendency to resume its use, unless, perhaps, the 
disease for which the opiate was originally given reappears. 

Any explanation of the causation of drug addiction must attempt 
to account for this fact that not all persons who are given opiates 
become addicts. What are the factors which cause one man to escape 
while the next, under what appear to be the same physiological 
conditions, becomes an incurable addict? Obviously the factor of 
the patient's knowledge of what he is being given is an important 
one, for clearly if he is ignorant of the name of the drug he will be 
unable to ask for it or consciously to desire it. The recognition of 
the importance of keeping the patient in ignorance of what drugs 
he is being given is quite general. Various devices which serve this 
end, such as giving the drug orally rather than hypodermically, 
keeping it out of the hands of the patient and permitting no self- 
administration, mixing the dosage of opiates with other drugs whose 
effects are not so pleasant and which serve to disguise the effects 
of the opiate, etc., have been advocated and have become more or 
less routine practice. But in some cases individuals who are fully 
aware that they are receiving morphine (or some other opium alka- 
loid), may also not become addicted, even after prolonged adminis- 
tration.” Other factors besides ignorance of the drug administered 
must therefore operate to prevent the occurrence of addiction in 
such cases. What seems to account for this variability—and this 
is the crux of the theory being advanced—is not the knowledge of 
the drug administered, but the knowledge of the true significance of 
the withdrawal symptoms when they appear and the use of the 
drug thereafter for the consciously understood motive of avoiding 
these symptoms.'? As far as can be determined, there is no account 

2 The case of Dr. H., cited later in this paper, is such a case. 


13 Withdrawal distress begins to appear after a few days of regular administration 
but does not ordinarily become severe until after two, three, or more weeks, when its 
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in the literature of anyone’s ever having experienced the full sever- ^ 
ity of the withdrawal symptoms in complete knowledge of their 
connection with the absence of the opiate drug, who has not also 
become an addict. Addiction begins when the person suffering from 
withdrawal symptoms realizes that a dose of the drug will dissipate 
all his discomfort and misery. If he then tries it out and actually 
feels the almost magical relief that is afforded, he is on the way to 
confirmed addiction. The desire for the drug, and the impression 
that it is necessary, apparently become fixed with almost incredible 
rapidity once this process of using the drug to avoid the abstinence 
symptoms has begun. Among confirmed addicts it appears to be the 
general rule also that those who have the greatest difficulty in ob- 
taining regular supplies of narcotics (“boot and shoe dope fiends”) 
are precisely those who develop the most intense craving for it and 
use it to excess when the opportunity presents itself. In other words, 
deprivation is the essential factor both in the origin of the craving 
and in its growth. 

In order to prove the correctness of the theory advanced it is 
necessary to consider, first, its applicability to the general run of 
cases—that is, to determine whether or not addicts become addicted 
in any other way than through the experience with withdrawal and 
whether there are nonaddicts in whom all of the conditions or causes 
of addiction have occurred without actually producing addiction. 
We do not have the space here to go into an extended analysis and 
explanation of any large number of cases. We can only state that 
from our analysis of the cases that have come to our attention, both 
directly and in the literature, it appears to be true without exception 
that addicts do, in fact, become addicted in this manner and that 
addiction does invariably follow whenever the drug is used for the 
conscious purpose of alleviating withdrawal distress. That this is the 
case is strikingly brought out by the addict's own argot. The term 
“hooked” is used by drug-users to indicate the fact that a person 
has used the drug long enough so that if he attempts to quit with- 
drawal distress will force him to want to go on using the drug. At 


severity appears to increase at an accelerated rate. In its severe form it involves acute 
distress from persistent nausea, general weakness, aching joints and pains in the legs, 
diarrhea, and extreme insomnia. In isolated cases death may result from abrupt 
withdrawal of the drug. 
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the same time, “to be hooked" means to be addicted, and anyone 
who has ever been “hooked” is forever after classified by himself as 
well as by other addicts as belonging to the in-group, as an addict, 
a "user" or “junker,” regardless of whether he is using the drug 
at the moment or not.™ Similarly, a person who has not been 
"hooked," regardless of whether he is using the drug or not, is not 
classified as an addict." It is a contradiction in terms of addict argot, 
therefore, to speak of “ʻa junker who has never been hooked” or of 
an individual who has been “hooked” without becoming an addict. 
Addict argot admits no exceptions to this rule. We found that 
drug users invariably regard any query about a hypothetical addict 
who has not been compelled to use the drug by the withdrawal dis- 
tress, or about a hypothetical nonaddict who has, as incomprehen- 
sible nonsense. To them it is self-evident that to be “hooked” and 
to be an addict are synonymous.” 

As we have indicated, our own experience is in entire accord with 
this view of the addict as it is crystallized in his vernacular. In addi- 
tion we have found certain types of cases which bear more directly 
upon the theory and which offer conclusive, and, we may say, ex- 
perimental, verification of the theory. It is upon cases of this type 
which we wish to concentrate our attention. 

Crucial instances which strongly corroborate the hypothesis are 
those cases in which the same person has first become habituated to 
the use of the drug over a period of time and then had the drug with- 


* We have checked this point with addicts who had voluntarily abstained for as 
long assix years. They unhesitatingly declared themselves to be addicts who happened 
not to be using drugs at the time—i.e., **junkers" or “users” who were “off stuff.” 


15 A type of individual who uses the drug without being hooked is the one who uses 
it, say once a week, and thus avoids the withdrawal distress. Such a person is called a 
*joy-popper" or ‘“pleasure-user” and is not regarded as an addict until he has used 
the drug steadily for a time, experienced withdrawal distress, and become hooked. 
He then permanently loses his status as a ''pleasure-user" and becomes a “junker.” 
An addict who has abstained for a time and then begins to use it a little bit now and 
then is not a “‘pleasure-user’’—he is just “playing around." See D. W. Maurer's article 
in the April, 1936, issue of American Speech. 


1 As the other evidence which indicates how central and how taken for granted the 
role of withdrawal distress in addiction is, we may mention that the addict's word 
iven” refers simultaneously to withdrawal distress and to the desire for the drug. Also, 
“to feel one’s habit" means to feel the withdrawal distress. Addicts call cocaine non- 
habit-forming because it does not cause withdrawal distress when stopped. 
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drawn without becoming addicted; and then, later in life, under 
other circumstances, become a confirmed addict. Erwin Strauss" 
records the case of a woman 


who received morphine injections twice daily for six months, from February to 
July of 1907, on account of gall stones. After her operation in July the drug was 
removed and the patient did not become an addict? but went about her duties 
as before, until 1916, nine years later, when her only son was killed at the Front. 
She was prostrated by her grief, and after intense anguish and thoughts of 
suicide, she thought of the morphine which had been administered to her nine 
years before. She began to use it, found it helpful, and soon was addicted. 
What is particularly noteworthy is that when asked if she had suffered any with- 
drawal symptoms when the drug was withdrawn the first time, in 1907, she stated 
that she could not recall any. [Italics are mine.] 


Another case of the same kind was interviewed by the writer. 


A man, Dr. H., was given morphine regularly for a considerable period of 
time when he underwent three operations for appendicitis with complications. 
He was not expected to live. As he recovered, the dosage of morphine was 
gradually reduced and completely withdrawn without any difficulty. Although 
the patient suffered some discomfort during the process and knew that he had 
been receiving morphine, he attributed this discomfort to the processes of con- 
valescence. Dr. H. had had occasion to see drug addicts in his medical practice 
and had always felt a horror of addiction and had sometimes thought he would 
rather shoot himself than be one. This attitude of horror remained unaltered 
during the hospital experience just related. Several years later, Dr. H. con- 
tracted gall stone trouble and was told that an operation would be necessary. 
Opiates were administered, and Dr. H., who wished to avoid another operation 
at all costs, administered opiates to himself, hoping that the operation might 
: not be necessary. He began to use the drug for pains of less and less significance 
until he found himself using it every day. He became apprehensive during 
this process, but reasoned with himself that there was nothing to be alarmed 
about, inasmuch as drug addiction was certainly not the horrible thing it was 
supposed to be and he was certain that he would have no difficulty in quitting. 
His horror of addiction disappeared. When he attempted to quit he found that 
it was more difficult than he had supposed. He, of course, noticed the regular 


17 “Zur Pathogenese des chronischen Morphinismus," Monatschr. für Psychiat. und 
Neurol., Vol. XLVII (1920). 


15 As defined, e.g., in the Report of the Departmental Committee on Morphin and Heroin 
Addiction to the British Ministry of Health: ‘A person who, not requiring the con- 
tinued use of a drug for the relief of the symptoms of organic disease, has acquired 
as a result of repeated administration an overwhelming desire for its continuance, and 
in whom withdrawal of the drug leads to definite symptoms of mental or physical dis- 
tress or disorder." 
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recurrence of the withdrawal illness and then realized in retrospect that he had 
experienced the same symptoms, without recognizing them, several years before. 
(Italics are mine.] : 


A third case of the same kind is briefly mentioned by Dansauer 
and Rieth,” and two others have come to the attention of the writer. 
Obviously the number of instances in which a coincidence of this 
kind is likely to occur is very small, but those that have been found, 
unequivocally and without exception, indicate that if morphine is 
withdrawn carefully, without the patient's recognizing or noticing 
the symptoms of abstinence, no craving for the drug develops. The 
typical phenomena which signalize addiction, such as the tendency 
to increase the dose inordinately, to exhibit and feel a powerful desire 
to obtain the drug at any cost, and to be unhappy without it—these 
phenomena do not put in their appearance until the patient has dis- 
covered that there are withdrawal symptoms of a persistent severe 
character and has used the drug for a time, solely or chiefly to pre- 
vent these symptoms from appearing. In the argot of the addict, 
when this has occurred the person is “hooked”; he “has a habit." 
If he quits before it occurs or if he resolutely refrains from using 
the drug to alleviate the abstinence symptoms the first time he 
experiences them, he may still escape. If the symptoms occur in 
their full intensity, however, the impulse to seek relief in the drug, 
when it is known that only the drug will give relief, is irresistible— 
especially since the patient is not likely to realize that the danger 
of addiction is present. He thinks only of the fact that he can obtain 
relief from those terrible symptoms, which, to the uninitiated, may 
be genuinely terrifying. 

As an illustration of the process of the establishment of addiction 
which we are attempting to isolate, another case of a man who be- 
came addicted in medical practice may be cited. 

Mr. G. was severely lacerated and internally injured as the result of an acci- 
dent. He spent thirteen weeks in a hospital during which time he received fre- 
quent doses of morphine, some hypodermically and some orally. He paid no 
attention to what it was that was being used on him and felt no effects of any 


unusual character except that the medicine to some extent relieved him of pain. 
He was discharged from the hospital, and after several hours began to develop 


19 OD, cit., p. 103. 
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considerable discomfort and irritability and the other symptoms of morphine 
withdrawal. He had no idea what was the matter. In about twelve hours he 
was violently nauseated and during his first night at home called his family 
physician in at two o’clock in the morning, fearing that he was about to die. 
The physician also was not certain what was wrong, but gave him some mild 
sedatives and attempted to encourage him. The violence of the symptoms in- 
creased during the next day to such an extent that Mr. G. began to wish that 
he would die. During the course of the second night the family physician de- 
cided that he was perhaps suffering from withdrawal of opiates and gave Mr. 
G. an injection of morphine to find out. The effect was immediate; in about 
twenty minutes Mr. G. fell asleep and slept on in perfect comfort for many 
hours. He still did not know what he had been given, but when he woke up the 
next day the doctor told him, and said, “Now we are going to have a time getting 
you oft" The dosage was reduced and in a week or two the drug was entirely 
removed, but Mr. G., during this short time, had become addicted. After the 
drug had been removed for a few days, he bought himself a hypodermic syringe 
and began to use it by himself? 

It may seem surprising at first glance that many addicts do not 
know what is wrong with them the first time that the abstinence 
symptoms occur. This is not difficult to understand when one real- 
izes that many persons seem to think that withdrawal symptoms 
are purelv imaginative or hysterical in character. Even in spite of 
the occurrence of these symptoms in animals which have been sub- 
jected to the prolonged administration of opiates, and in spite of 
their occurrence in patients who have no idea what opiates are or 
that they have been given any, students of drug addiction have 
sometimes asserted that these symptoms have no physiological basis. 
In view of this belief among the instructed, it is easy to understand 
the layman who believes the same thing when he begins to experi- 
ment with the drug. Furthermore, there is nothing whatever in the 
initial effects of the drug to furnish the slightest clue as to what 
happens later. As the use of the drug is continued, in the same pro- 
portion that tolerance appears and the positive effects diminish the 
withdrawal symptoms increase until they obtrude themselves upon 
the attention of the individual and finally become dominant. In 
most cases of confirmed addiction the drug appears to serve almost 
no other function than that of preventing the appearance of these 
symptoms. : 

20 Interviewed by the writer. 
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One of the most difficult features of addiction to account for by 
means of any explanation of the drug habit in terms of the positive 
effects, or euphoria, supposed to be produced by it, is the fact that 
during the initial period of use there takes place a gradual reversal 
of effect so that the effects of the drug upon an addict are not only 
not the same as their effects upon a nonaddicted person but they 
are actually, in many respects, the precise opposite.” This is true 
both of the physiological and of the psychological effects. The initial 
dose causes one to feel other than normal, whereas in the case of 
the addict the usual dose causes him to feel normal when he would 
feel below normal without it. The euphoria initially produced by 
the drug has often been emphasized as a causative factor, but inas- 
much as this euphoria, or “kick,” disappears in addiction, the con- 
tinuation of the drug habit cannot be explained in this way.” More- 
over, when administered therapeutically to allay pain, there is often 
absolutely no euphoria produced even in the initial period, and the 
patient may nevertheless become addicted. In fact it is possible 
for a person to be unconscious during the entire initial stage when 
tolerance is established and still become addicted, as a consideration 
of the implications of the case of Mr. G. shows. It is this reversal 
of effect which accounts at one and the same time for the seductive 
aspect of opiates as well as for their insidiousness. As they cease to 
produce pleasure they become a necessity and produce pain if re- 
moved. The euphoria produced by the drug at first makes it easy 
to become addicted but does not account for the continuance of the 
habit when the euphoria is gone. A theory which makes the with- 
drawal distress central in addiction takes account of this reversal 
of effects. 

It follows, if one believes that the drug habit is to be accounted 
for on the basis of the extraordinary or uncanny state of mind it is 


2: This has been partially emphasized by Erlenmeyer, as quoted by C. E. Terry and 
Mildred Pellens, The Opium Problem (1928), pp. 600 ff., and it has been noted in one 
way or another, in much of the physiological research that has been done on morphine 
effects, 

2 The English Departmental Committee in 1926 (op. cit.) stated that whatever 
may have been the original motive, the use of the drug is continued not so much from 
that original motive as “because of the craving created by the use” (quoted in Terry and 
Pellens, ibid., pp. 164-65). 
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sometimes supposed to produce, that addicts should be able to recog- 
nize such effects immediately and easily. It is a notorious fact, how- 
ever, and one that baffles the addicts as well as those who study 
them, that under certain conditions the drug user may be completely 
deceived for varying periods of time into believing that he is receiv- 
ing opiates when he actually is not, or that he is not receiving any 
when as a matter of fact he is. We shall not elaborate this point 
any more than to call attention to the fact that it has been put into 
practice as a principle in a number of gradual reduction cures where- 
in, without the addict’s knowledge, the amount of the drug was 
gradually reduced and finally withdrawn entirely while injections 
of water or a saline solution were continued.?3 Then when the addict 
had, been free of opiates for several days, or a week, or even more, 
he was told that he had not been getting any of his drug for some 
time and usually discharged, sometimes in the vain hope that this 
experience might prove to him that it was only his “imagination” 
which led him to think he needed his drug! The fact that such a 
thing is possible is evidence that the direct positive effects per se 
are not sufficiently extraordinary to make addiction intelligible. 
The tendency of the addict to relapse may be readily explained in 
terms of the viewpoint outlined, as arising from the impression that 
is made upon him when he observes the remarkable and immediate 
effects the drug has in dissipating unpleasant physical or mental 
states. What the addict misses when he is off the drug is not so much 
the hypothetical euphoria as the element of control. On the drug 
he could regulate his feeling tone; when he is not using it, it appears 
to him that he is the passive victim of his environment or of his 
changing moods. During the initial period of use the only effects 
of an injection to which attention is paid are ordinarily the im- 
mediate ones lasting but a few minutes or, at most, a half-hour or 
an hour or so. This episodic significance of injections changes into 
a continuous twenty-four-hour-a-day sense of dependence upon the 
drug only after the addict has learned from the recurrence of the 
beginnings of withdrawal symptoms, as the effects of each shot wore 


?3 Ibid., pp. 577 ff. quoting C. C. Wholey; ibid., pp. 572 ff., quoting M. R. Dupouy. 
A number of addicts have somewhat sheepishly admitted to às that they had been 
deceived in this manner for as long as ten days. 
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off, that the drug was necessary to the continuance of his well-being. 
He learns to attribute effects to the "stuff" which are in part imagi- 
nary—or rather, projections of the need for it which he feels. When 
he is off, every vicissitude of life tends to remind him of his drug 
and he misses the supporting and sustaining sense of its presence. 
And so the ordinary pleasures of life are dulled, something seems to 
be amiss, and the unhappy addict eventually relapses—either de- 
liberately or otherwise. If he does not relapse it appears that he 
nevertheless remains susceptible to it for long periods of years. Cases 
of relapse after as long as ten or more years of abstinence are re- 
corded.” 

The thesis of the paper is that addiction to opiate drugs is essen- 
tially based upon the abstinence symptoms which occur when the 
effects of the drug are beginning to wear off rather than upon any 
positive effects or uncanny or extraordinarily pleasurable state of 
mind erroneously supposed to be produced by the drug in continued 
use. Addiction is established in the first instance in a process in- 
volving 
r. The interpretation of the withdrawal symptoms as being caused by the 

absence of opiates, followed by 
2. 'The use of the drug for the consciously understood purpose of alleviating 

these symptoms or of keeping them suppressed. 
As a result of this process there is established in the addict the typical 
desire for the drug, a constant sense of dependence upon it, and the 
other attendant features of addiction. The attitudes which arise in 
this experience persist when the drug has been removed and pre- 
dispose toward relapse. When the point is reached at which with- 
drawal symptoms intrude themselves upon the attention of the indi- 
vidual and compel him to go on using the drug, he also has forced 
upon him the unwelcome definition of himself as a ‘‘dope fiend.” He 
realizes then what the craving for drugs means and, applying to his 
own conduct the symbols which the group applies to it, he is com- 
pelled to readjust his conception of himself to the implications of 
this collective viewpoint. He struggles against the habit and then 
24 Kolb, “Drug Addicts—a Study of Some Medical Cases,” loc. cit. 


as Tt is significant to note that this belief that withdrawal distress is caused by the 
absence of the opiate is not adequate or correct from the standpoint of physiological 
theory. 
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eventually accepts his fate and becomes “just another junker.” 
Obviously when the withdrawal distress has entered into the con- 
scious motives of the person and he realizes that he must anticipate 
the recurrence of these terrible symptoms if he does not assure him- 
self of a supply of the drug, and when the definition of self as an 
addict has occurred, the drug user becomes ripe for assimilation 
into the culture of drug addiction as it exists chiefly in our under- 
world. 

The proposed theory has advantages and implications beyond 
those already mentioned. It is applicable in form to all cases and, 
as indicated, an extensive exploration of the literature as well as 
many interviews with addicts has so far failed to uncover a single 
negative case, even of a hearsay type. Moreover, it harmonizes and 
rationalizes various aspects of the habit which have often been re- 
garded as paradoxical or contradictory in character—as, for example, 
the fact that addicts claim they do not obtain pleasure from the 
drug, the initial reversal of effects, and the strange tendency of 
addicts to relapse when, from a medical standpoint, they appear 
to be cured. 

A number of further implications of the point of view presented 
seem to have important bearings on certain theories of social psychol- 
ogy and of sociology. Thus students of the writings of George H. 
Mead will notice that the hypothesis follows the lines of his theory 
of the “‘significant symbol" and its role in human life. According to 
the view presented, the physiological effects of the drug do not be- 
come effective in influencing the psychic and social life of the person 
until he has applied to them the “significant symbols” (or, perhaps, 
in Durkheimian language, "collective representations") which are 
employed by the group to describe the nature of these effects. Addic- 
tion, in other words, appears as a process which goes on, on the level 
of "significant symbols"—it is, in other words, peculiar to man living 
in organized society in communication with his fellows.” 


% Very young children, the feeble-minded, and the insane would not be expected to 
have the necessary sophisticated conception of causality or the ability to manipulate 
“significant symbols" which, as we have indicated, are necessary preconditions of ad- 
diction. : 

Dr. Charles Schultz in a study of 318 cases found only 14 patients, or less than 5 
per cent, who were "probably high-grade morons, and even these gave the impression 
of having their dull wits sharpened by the use of drugs" (Joc. cit.). Regarding insanity— 
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This theory rationalizes and explains the reasons for the ordinary 
rules-of-thumb employed in the therapeutic administration of mor- 
phine to prevent addiction. Some of these rules and practices include 
(1i) keeping the patient in ignorance of the drug being used, (2) 
mixing other drugs with different and less pleasing effects with the 
opiate, (3) varying the mode of administration and disguising the 
drug in various kinds of medicines. The significance of these prac- 
tices appears to be that they prevent the patient from attributing 
to morphine the effects which it in fact produces—in. other words, 
they prevent the patient from applying certain collective symbols 
to his own subjective states, prevent the whole experience from 
being associated with the patient's preconceptions of drug addiction, 
and so prevent addiction. 

The proposed hypothesis has the further advantage of being essen- 
tially experimental in character in the sense that it is open to dis- 
proof, as, for example, by anyone who doubts it and is willing or 
foolhardy enough to experiment on himself with the drug. As has 
been indicated, the writer has been unable to find any record in the 
literature of an experiment of this character which, prolonged enough 
to be a test—that is, which lasted long enough so that the with- 
drawal distress upon stoppage of the drug was pronounced—did 
not result in addiction. This appears to constitute an exception to 
what is often assumed to be true of knowledge in the field of the 
social sciences—namely, that it confers, ipso facto, the ability to 
control. It is in accord with the well-known fact that addiction to 
narcotic drugs is peculiarly prevalent in those legitimate professions 
in which theoretical knowledge of these drugs is most general—that 
is, in the medical and allied professions. 
it has been noted that it confers immunity to addiction and that insanity appears to 
occur less frequently among the blood relations of addicts than among the blood rela- 
tives of samples of the general population. O. Wuth, “Zur Erbanlage der Süchtigen;" 
Z. für die Ges. Neur. und Psychiat., CLIII (1935), 495 ff.; Alexander Pilcz, Zur Konsti- 
tution der Süchtigen," Jahrb. fiir Psychiat., LI (1935), 169 ff.; Jouet, of. cit.; Sceleth 
and Kuh, JAMA, LXXXII, 679; P. Wolff, Deutsche medizinische Wochenschrift, Vol. 


LVII, in his report on the results of a questionnaire, etc. Note the testimony by Gaupp, 
Bratz, and Bonhoeffer. 
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A further significant implication of the viewpoint presented is 
that it offers a means of relating phenomena of a purely physiological 
variety to cultural or sociological phenomena. The interpretation 
of withdrawal distress, which we have emphasized as a basic factor 
in the beginning of addiction, is, it should be emphasized, a cultural 
pattern, a social interpretation present in a formulated fashion in 
the social milieu exactly like other knowledge or beliefs. When the 
organic disturbances produced by the withdrawal of the drug intrude 
themselves upon the attention of a person, they impede his function- 
ing and assume the nature of a problem demanding some sort of 
rationalization and treatment. The culture of the group supplies 
this rationalization by defining the situation for the individual and 
in so doing introduces into the motives and conceptions which de- 
termine his conduct other factors which lead to addiction whenever 
the drug is continued beyond the point at which this insight occurs. 

Finally, we should like to emphasize again the methodological 
implications of the study. A great deal of argumentation has taken 
place in sociology on the matter of methodology—-whether universal 
generalizations are possible or not, concerning the role of statistical 
generalizations and of quantification generally, and concerning the 
so-called case method. Most of these arguments have tended to 
take place on an abstract level, whereas it would seem that in the 
final analysis they can be settled only in terms of actual results of 
research. We therefore regard it as significant that the theory ad- 
vanced in this study is not quantitative in form, nor is it a purely 
intuitive generalization which is not subject to proof, but that it is 
experimental in form in spite of the fact that it is based upon the 
analysis of data secured largely in personal interviews. It is, more- 
over, stated in universal form and is therefore not dependent upon 
or relative to a particular culture or a particular time. As such it 
provides the possibility of its own continuous reconstruction and 
refinement in terms of more extended experience and of more elabo- 
rated instances. It other words, it provides a place for the exceptional 
or crucial case which George H. Mead has described as the "growing 
point of science." 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

27 In an essay, “Scientific Method and Individual Thinker,” in Creative Intelligence 

(1917). 
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COMMENT 


The writer does not state whether his study relates to any one form of 
drug addiction, but it seems he is concerned chiefly, if not solely, with 
morphine addiction. At least he discusses addiction in which withdrawal 
symptoms are prominent, and so his theory does not seem to apply to 
types of addiction such as cocaine, hasheesh, and others in which with- 
drawal symptoms are absent or of a minor nature. 

It is stated that “addiction begins when the person suffering from with- 
drawal symptoms realizes that a dose of the drug will dissipate all his 
discomfort and misery.” And, furthermore: “If he fails to realize the 
connection between the distress and the opiate he escapes addiction.” ` 
How often does this occur? Conceivably in some patients who have re- 
ceived such drugs to alleviate pain or as sedatives. But we presume that 
the author does not intend to suggest that many drug addicts are estab- 
lished in the course of medical treatment. Apart from such cases, may 
we not consider that an individual who persists in securing drugs and ad- 
ministering them to himself until he is likely to suffer withdrawal symp- 
toms of any degree is in fact already an addict? (See the definition of ad- 
dict as quoted in n. 18.) And that withdrawal symptoms are then a com- 
plication in the course of drug addiction, dependent on the fact that 
tolerance for the drug has been acquired? But that does not explain 
why the individual became an addict, although it might be offered as a 
reason for the difficulty in giving up the addiction, if he so desires or is 
requested. We would again recall the forms of drug addiction in which 
there are few or no withdrawal symptoms. 

The cases quoted by the author as crucial for the corroboration of his 
hypothesis are not convincing. The case quoted from Strauss does not 
seem to lend any support to the hypothesis. This woman did not become 
an addict because of withdrawal symptoms, but in an effort to secure 
relief from a state of acute mental depression. As the case report states: 
“She began to use it, found it helpful, and soon was addicted." When it 
is stated that persons may relapse “after as long as ten or more years of 
abstinence," then surely the renewal of addiction is not due to withdrawal 
symptoms. 

Throughout the paper there are séveral statements which call for com- 
ment. Thus, it is said that current theories of drug addiction tend to be 
moralistic rather than scientific. This does not seem a correct interpreta- 
tion of the many physiological and psychiatric studies on the subject. 
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Again, references should be given for the statement—in regard to the 
nature of withdrawal symptoms—that “students of drug addiction have 
sometimes asserted that these symptoms have no physiological basis." 
It is stated that “‘the victim desires to use the drug—and also at the same 
time desires to be free of it." In what proportion of cases? Too often 
one has found the addict seeking a “cure” with the aim of having his 
tolerance cut down because of financial difficulties, or because the dosage 
was too high for practical purposes. The author talks of “the drug," 
but experience with drug addicts shows so often that they have been ad- 
dicted to several drugs, depending on available supplies, and after a period 
of abstinence through failure of supplies would start in afresh on drugs of 
which they had no previous experience. What were they seeking if not 
some form of satisfaction or pleasure or relief from a state of emotional 
distress or difficulty of life? 

One cannot pass over a striking statement: ‘This appears to consti- 
tute an exception to what is often assumed to be true of knowledge in the 
field of the social sciences—namely, that it confers, ipso facto, the ability 
tocontrol." We are reminded of the musings of one, Burns, who had knowl- 
edge but had not always the ability to control—and had knowledge of 
that also. Thus, in the “Unco Guid, or the Rigidly Righteous": 


One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it; 

And just as lamely can ye mark 
How far perhaps they rue it. 


Davip SLIGHT 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHIATRY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


REJOINDER 


A considerable portion of Dr. Slight's comments are based upon an implicit 
conception of method which is fundamentally different from our own. We as- 
sume, and stated in our article, that a scientific explanation must be stated in 
terms of factors or processes which are present in all the members of the class 
to which the generalization is supposed to apply. There is no evidence in Dr. 
Slight’s comments that he has taken any account of this principle, and it is 
for this reason that he has failed to discuss the main issues. When he asserts, 
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concerning the case given by Strauss, “This woman did not become an addict 
because of withdrawal symptoms, but in an effort to secure relief from a state 
of acute mental depression," he does not take into account a fact which is 
known to all—that many addicts begin to use the drug under circumstances 
which have no connection whatever with “mental distress." Some addicts, for 
example, first tried the drug in connection with a sex affair with a prostitute, 
and others first learn about the drug in medical practice. One may also ask if 
it would not be reasonable to suppose that the woman in this case experienced 
mental depression at some time during her six-month attack of disease nine 
years before she became an addict? Why did she not become addicted then? 
Dr. Slight does not touch this problem. 

In the sentence beginning “Apart from such cases... . Dr. Slight appears 
to imply either that no addicts are created in medical practice or that, if they 
are, they should be excluded from the argument. Medical practice today does 
create new addicts—not many, but some. They are addicts in precisely the 
same sense as others are, and any generalization must include them. Concern- 
ing the latter part of this same sentence, we may say for a rather large percentage 
even of addicts on the street that the withdrawal symptoms are not at first 
understood. This was true in about 50 per cent of our cases. A number of them 
had to have the symptoms explained to them by addicts or by doctors. 

The implication that knowledge of the drug being given and of the with- 
drawal symptoms is irrelevant, and that the sheer brute fact of having used 
the drug long enough to produce withdrawal symptoms in itself constitutes 
addiction is directly contradicted in medical practice itself. The patient who 
is given morphine in hospitals is kept in ignorance of what is happening to him, 
and this is done for the explicit purpose of preventing addiction. Medical men 
quite generally maintain that this practice has, in fact, been very effective. 
Several decades ago, when such techniques were not as widely employed, medi- 
cal practice did, in fact, create many new addicts (cf. Terry and Pellens, The 
Opium Problem, chap ii). 

The principle that an explanation must be applicable to all rather than to 
some of the cases is again ignored when he asks, What are they [the addicts] 
seeking if not some form of satisfaction or pleasure or relief from a state of 
emotional distress or difficulty in life?" This view is simply the current common- 
sense misconception of the problem, and it explains nothing. It entirely ignores 
those cases in which addiction is a consequence of the sheer accident of disease. 
In terms of this view, how is one to account for continued addiction in that 
group of addicts for whom the major “emotional distress or difficulty in life” 
is the addiction itself? 

The questions of fact which Dr. Slight raises cause us to wonder where he 
obtained the information upon which he bases his statements. He is correct 
when he surmises that we were concerned only with opiate addiction, but he 
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repeatedly refers to the use of other drugs and says that addicts shift readily 
from one drug to another, depending upon available supply. This is incorrect. 
Opiate addicts shift only from one opiate to another. Chicago addicts use mainly 
heroin, for which they may pay as much as two hundred dollars an ounce. Ás 
a consequence, they cannot afford to use other drugs, and very few do. If an 
addict is utterly unable to obtain an opiate, he does only one thing—he "kicks 
his habit," that 1s, he breaks the continuity of his addiction. During abstinence 
some addicts may try other drugs or drink whiskey, but that does not prove 
that all forms of drug-taking are alike any more than the fact that some dis- 
appointed lovers turn to drink proves that sex activity and alcoholism are alike. 


ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


SIEREOTYPED PHRASES AND PUBLIC OPINION 
SELDEN C. MENEFEE 


ABSTRACT 


A questionnaire study of 218 University of Washington students showed that 
stereotyped phrases or “‘catchwords” have great influence upon the acceptance or re- 
jection of ideas. Extremist phrases, either reactionary or radical, were less effective 
than the milder conservative and liberal phrases. References to the Constitution, the 
flag, and the open shop were popular, while fascist and old-style communist phrases 
were usually rejected. The middle class, as represented by these college students, is 
apparently quite susceptible to stereotyped phrases in the controversial fields of 
politics and labor. 


Stereotyped catch phrases have always been used by the individuals 
and organizations that mold public opinion. Advertisers, newspaper edi- 
tors, and politicians utilize them and try to estimate results by sales, cir- 
culation, and votes. Which types of phrases are most effective, and to 
what extent are the attitudes of the general public molded by them? 

In a previous experiment: the writer studied the effect of certain po- 
litical scarewords on the acceptance of certain statements. By the use of 
control and experimental groups the effects of sterotyped political labels 
were established and measured. The purpose of the present experiment 
was to extend that earlier study by measuring the effects of whole 
sentences which include stereotyped phrases. 

The method used was somewhat different from that of the preceding 
experiment, but better adapted to the present purpose. From various po- 
litical platforms, speeches, and editorials were chosen twenty-six typical 
statements, each with a familiar ring. Each of these statements was trans- 
lated into a sentence of equivalent meaning but lacking as far as possible 
in emotional words and phrases. The sentences as re-written without the 
stereotyped phrases were criticized by eight competent judges, who sug- 
gested changes to make them more closely parallel with the originals. 

Following are a few of the statements, paired to show how they were re- 
written with the purpose of eliminating the stereotyped phrases while re- 
taining the same meaning as nearly as possible. 

3. a) The menace of radicalism which strikes at the very foundations of our 
social and economic institutions should be combatted. 


* Selden C. Menefee, “The Effect of Stereotyped Words on Political Judgments,”? 
Amer. Soc. Rev., I, No. 4 (August, 1936), 614-21. 
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b) Weshould work against those who advocate drastic changes in our social 
and economic systems. 
II. a) The American Plan of dealing with labor, the open shop, is a good one. 
b) The prevalent employer policy of opposing 1oo per cent unionization in 
the factories and shops is desirable. 


The entire list of 52 statements was presented to 218 students, 94 of 
them in introductory sociology and 124 in introductory psychology 
classes. They were asked to write “Yes,” “?,” or “No” after the number 
of each statement, according to their feeling as to its truth. Names were 
not required. After the 52 statements were presented, the subjects were 
requested to answer a number of questions regarding their backgrounds. 
The experiment was conducted in late October, 1936, in the heat of the 
political campaign. 

In Table x are the stereotyped statements, and opposite each one in 
the first column is the percentage of “Yes” responses to these statements. 
In the second column are the percentages of positive or “Yes” responses 
to the other version, the nonstereotyped sentences. In the third column 
is shown the direction of shift in response to stereotyped phrases and the 
times in one hundred which one would expect this shift to be smaller on 
the basis of chance. Each question is presented separately, since each is 
in a sense a discrete test by itself. The subheadings show roughly the 
types of statements. The sources of the directly quoted statements (in 
parentheses) were of course not in the original questionnaire. 

Taking items which have a o of the difference of 2.3 or more between 
the responses to the two types of wording, we may say that ninety-nine 
out of one hundred times this difference would be smaller on the basis of 
pure chance. We find that twelve of the differences fall in this class. 

The eight reactionary and the six radical stereotyped statements had 
the least effect, only one pair of items in each of these classes showing a 
reliable change. In both the conservative and liberal groups five out of six 
pairs of statements also yielded reliable results. Thus it appears that the 
extreme types of stereotyped phrases, both reactionary and radical, pro- 
duced little change in attitudes, while the more moderate phrases, both 
conservative and liberal, caused definite changes in response in five-sixth of 
the cases. Among the reactionary items, the antiradical phrases in the 
junior Chamber of Commerce statement had a positive or facilitating 
effect that was reliable. The liberal terminology produced two positive 
and three negative shifts which were statistically significant. The radi- 
cal phrases were less potent in their effects. The only reliable change in 
this group was negative, in the revolutionary twenty-fifth statement, 
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TABLE 1 


PER CENT POSITIVE RESPONSES OF 218 STUDENTS TO SELECTED POLITICAL 
STATEMENTS, AND CHANGE DUE TO STEREOTYPED PHRASES THEREIN 


Selected Political Statements 


Reactionary: 


I. 


2. 


The Raw Deal's pr of soaking the rich will ruin 


Washington is menaced by subversive forces 
which are combining with political spoilsmen in 
the so-called Commonwealth Federation to so- 
oS the state (conservative Democratic litera- 
jii EET 


. The menace of radicalism which strikes at the very 


foundation of our social and economic institutions 
should be combatted (U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, Call to Arms). 0.0.00. c cece eens 


. Communist agitators encourage violence and the 


turbulent outbreak of disorder (MacFadden).... 


g. Unions are rackets endangering our homes, 


churches and children (Women of Washington). . 


. An aroused citizenry should sound the call to arms 


against labor violence such as the closing down of 
the Post Intelligencer by a mob of teamsters and 
roughnecks (Washington Industrial Council)... . 


. Adolph Hitler has saved the civilization of the 


West by setting up a barrier against world-bolshe- 
vism, against which the waves of this vile Asiatic 
flood break in vain (Nazi propaganda)......... 


. Let us support a real American party that will 


smash the power of Jewish gold and Jewish politi- 
cal control (Pelley).......... halle Cesk Onin tee 


Conservative: : 
9. We should stand solidly upon the Constitution of 


io. 


II. 


12. 


I3. 


14. 


the United States because it is the bulwark of our 
ll22 Rc pr 
We should uphold individual initiative and free 
competition, adhering to the American way of 
keeping the government out of private business. . 
The American plan of dealing with labor, the open 
shop, 18 a good ONC. csse sor rrr cen esas 
Labor has a right to organize, but not to put loyal 
employees out of jobs by stopping the wheels of 
oI a AA sce ee es ta au odes ees ee eae 
All men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights (Declaration of Independence). . 
We must demand allegiance to the American flag 
and the traditions of the founding fathers for 
WHICH IL Stands ss ot cis cada Re UDIEDIQA EIN 


Direction 
Response | and Reli- 
Response | to Non- | ability of 
to This stereo- Change 
Statement| typed Due to 
Version | Stereotyped 
Phrases 


17.9 14.2 + 73 


25.7 23.4 + 45 


64.2 39.9 +100 
68.3 62.8 + 77 


18.4 20.6 — 45 
40.8 50.9 — 96 
AT 6.4 — 68 


I8.4 II.9 + 904 


70.2 52.8 +100 


50.0 4X.7 + or 
45.0 31.2 -+ 100 


81.2 7I.I + 99 
67.9 56.0 + 99 


71.6 46.8 +100 
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TABLE tC nka 


Direction 
Response | and Reli- 
Response | to Non- | ability of 
Selected Political Statements to This | stereo- Change 
i Statement] typed Due to 
Version |Stereotyped 
Phrases 


Liberal: 

15. The American people are guaranteed the rights of 

free speech, press, and assembly (U.S. Constitu- 

HON) eosco e sina wie Pe ee ere ame) 57 85.8 — 99 
16. I may not agree with what you say, but I will de- 

fend with my life your right to say it (Vol- 

PALO) osc tt he ad ead Gan ESS TT TET 42.2 15.6 +100 
17. We have faith in the destiny of our nation, with its 

government of liberal American principles (Demo- 

crate Platform) crien enoaan seman sical! 0526 24.3 -+100 
18. The New Deal has helped to lead us out of the 

depression by protecting the common people 

against the economic royalists.............../.| 37.6 50.5 — 99 
19. Labor's right to organize and strike must be guar- 

anteed as the last recourse against the unfair em- 

ployers (Newspaper Guild).................... 22.0 63.8 + 98 
20. Industrial unionism should replace craft unionism 

in the mass production industries, on the principle 

“An injury to one is an injury to all" (Maritime 

Federation of the Pacific)..............-..0005 41. 50.9 — 100 


Radical: 

21. Workers of the World, unite! You have nothing 

to lose but your chains, and a world to gain (Com- 

munist Manifesto)... eee 28. 
22. The State is the oppressive tool of the ruling class} 2r. 
23. The working class should take the means of pro- 

duction away from the capitalist class for the wel- 

fare Of the masses. oooeso ec ase rwr RE MEER 17.4 18.4 — 24 
24. Production for use and not for profit could pro- 

duce an economy of abundance with plenty for all, 

abolishing the paradox ‘of poverty amidst plenty 

(Common Sense Magazine)........ celles. 49.I 54.I — 68 
25. The toiling masses should wrest the machinery of 

government from their exploiters, the capitalist 

class, by a proletarian revolution.............. 1.8 8.7 —100 
26. We should work for a free, happy and prosperous 

America by building a National Farmer-Labor 

Party (Daily Worker) ...... ccc eee eee 18.8 II.Q + s 


Ho 
t Gs 
Op 
EN 
+ | 
As 
Cas 


Some of the outstanding results, both as to acceptance of the individual 
statements and as to the effect that the stereotyped phrasing exerted on 
that acceptance, are worthy of comment. The Constitytion was a popu- 
lar cry for rallying support. Sixty-four per cent of the students agreed: 
“We should stand solidly upon the Constitution of the United States be- 
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cause it is the bulwark of our liberty." Stripped of catchwords to read 
“We should uphold the past interpretation of the United States Constitu- 
tion because it guarantees certain privileges as it stands,” the proposition 
drew the support of only 24 per cent. 

A heavy majority, 72 per cent, agreed with the superpatriots,' "We 
must demand allegiance to the American flag, and the traditions of the 
founding fathers for which it stands," whereas the favorable response 
dropped to 47 per cent when the flag-waving was emasculated as follows, 
“We should require people to respect the flag and abide by the political 
philosophy of the pioneer colonists in this country." 

The phrases “individual initiative," “free competition," and “the 
American way of keeping government out of business" drew support from 
50 per cent; but only 18 per cent agreed with Hearst's “The Raw Deal’s 
policy of soaking the rich will ruin business." 

The phrase “American plan of the open shop" is effective labor propa- 
ganda in 45 per cent of the cases, compared with only 31 per cent approval 
when it is termed “the employer policy of opposing roo per cent union- 
ization." Eighty-one per cent believed that “labor has a right to organize, 
but not to put loyal employees out of jobs by stopping the wheels of indus- 
try." Only 18 per cent believed that “unions are rackets endangering our 
homes, churches and children," an idea propagated by the pro-employer 
“Women of Washington" in Seattle. Changes in wording had little effect 
in the latter two cases. 

*Labor's right to organize and strike as a last recourse against unfair 
employers" was defended by 74 per cent. Fifty-one per cent favored the 
idea of industrial unionism, but when it was dressed up with the phrase 
“An injury to one is an injury to all,” the positive response dropped to 
32 per cent. 

The liberals! catchwords were very effective with the students. Forty- 
two per cent agreed with Voltaire's *I may not agree with what you say, 
but I will defend with my life your right to say it," but when this state- 
ment was reduced to its literal meaning, “One should face death rather 
than allow any person to be denied freedom of expression," support 
tumbled to 16 per cent. The Democratic platform hit a good note with 
the cheerful phrase, “We have faith in the destiny of our nation, with 
its government of liberal American principles." This had support from 
64 per cent, compared to only 24 per cent who were impressed by the other 
version, “The future of the United States will be assured if its government 
continues to be as liberal as it is at present." The introduction of such 
Rooseveltian phrases as “the economic royalists” caused an unfavorable 
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reaction, surprisingly enough, in one-third of those who agreed in general 
with New Deal policies. 

The official verbal stock-in-trade of the Nazis fell on deaf ears, only 4 
per cent agreeing that “Adolph Hitler has saved the civilization of the 
West by setting up a barrier against world-bolshevism, against which the 
waves of the vile Asiatic flood break in vain." But 18 per cent follow the 
fantastic William Dudley Pelley in saying, “Let us support a real Ameri- 
can party that will smash the power of Jewish gold and Jewish political 
control," a third of this support being due to the verbal trimmings. The 
Junior Chamber of Commerce statement in its Call to Arms that “the 
menace of radicalism which strikes at the very foundations of our social 
and economic institutions should be combatted,” drew assent from 64 
per cent for the de-emotionalized version. Bernarr MacFadden's ‘Com- 
munist agitators encourage violence and the turbulent outbreak of dis- 
order" was popular with 68 per cent. 

The left-wing stereotyped phrases fell into two categories. The old- 
fashioned radical line was unpopular. "Workers of the World, unite! You 
have nothing to lose but your chains, and a world to gain," from the 
Communist Manifesto, attracted 29 per cent of the students, and 21 per 
cent agreed that “the state is the oppressive tool of the ruling class.” 
Seventeen per cent said that "the working class should expropriate the 
expropriators, taking the means of production away from the capitalist 
class for the welfare of the masses." The extreme low point for support, 
2 per cent, was set by a statement including much of the Communists' 
old terminology; “The toiling masses should wrest control of the political 
state from their exploiters, the capitalist class, by a proletarian revolu- 
tion." However, 9 per cent approved the nonstereotyped version of this 
idea, '"The people who work should take over the machinery of govern- 
ment from those who profit by their labor, the owners of property, using 
force if they meet with resistance to peaceful change." 

The new Communist “line,” “We should work for a free, happy and 
prosperous America by building a national Farmer-Labor Party," was 
more favorably received. Nineteen per cent supported the idea, with more 
than a third of these being swung over by the phrases used. The terminol- 
ogy of the Technocratic and Socialist groups, “Production for use and not 
for profit could produce an economy of abundance with plenty for all, 
abolishing the paradox of poverty amid plenty," was more successful. 
Forty-nine per cent of the students said “Yes” to this, through no virtue 
of the catch phrases, which actually alienated a tenth of the support. 

To determine the influence of the subjects’ backgrounds upon their 
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responses to stereotyped phrases, six statements were selected, all of which 
showed a considerable change induced by the phrasing. They were item 
Nos. 3, 11, 14, 16, 17, and 26. The responses of the largest group, the 124 
psychology students, to these particular statements and their nonstereo- 
typed equivalents were then tabulated with respect to various factors in 
the subjects’ backgrounds. The following brief discussion of those differ- 
ences which were significant refers to these items by their numbers, in 
parentheses. 

Age differences tend to be accompanied by increased acceptance of cer- 
tain stereotypes. The older group of students was more affected by the 
antired phrases of the Junior Chamber of Commerce (3). The younger 
group was most susceptible to Voltaire's phrasing of freedom of speech 
(16). 

The men were influenced less by antiradical phrases (3), and more by 
antiunion ones (11), than the women. The women were more influenced 
by Voltaire's appeal for civil rights (16), but slightly less influenced by 
the radical Farmer-Labor party slogan (26). 

Although the number of upperclassmen was too small to be statistically 
reliable, it was apparent that this more advanced group tended to be less 
influenced than the other group by all except the antired (3) and patriotic 
(14) statements. The Freshmen seemed to be definitely more influenced 
by Voltaire's phrasing of civil rights than the other groups; the Sopho- 
mores actually showed a negative response to this item (16). 

The chief differences in relation to affiliation with fraternities and 
sororities were that the antiunion (ir) and civil rights phrases (16) in- 
duced a more favorable response among the students who were affiliated, 
while the patriotic (14) and radical (26) political phrases had a slightly 
greater positive effect on the independents. 

The small group who were actual residents of organized houses ap- 
peared least susceptible among the residence groups to the antired (3) 
and patriotic (x4) phrases. They were greatly more favorable to the 
Democratic stereotyped phrases (17) than the students living inde- 
pendently, partly because their response to the nonstereotyped version 
was lower, giving more opportunity for change. The radical political 
terms (26) had a negative effect on them. Those living at home were least 
affected by the antiunion phrases (11), and the independent residents 
were most favorable toward the radical political phrases (26). 

There was little difference between the working and nonworking stu- 
dents, even on the question regarding unions (11). 

The group whose parents were from the business class was most highly 
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favorable to antired phrases (3), while the sons and daughters of profes- 
sionals stole the honors in reacting to antiunion terms (rir). The labor 
group was greatly attracted by flag-waving patriotism (14), and more in- 
fluenced by the radical political phrases (26) and less by the Democratic 
ones (17). 

Those who classified themselves as Republicans were far more favor- 
able to Democratic campaign phrases (17) than the Democrats them- 
selves. However, the response of the Republicans to the nonstereotype 
version was so negative that they had far more room for change. 

Stereotyped phrases are demonstratively effective in affecting our re- 
sponses to ideas. The extremist phrases, reactionary and radical, have 
less effect than the more moderate conservative and liberal ones. The 
possible usefulness of the various types of phrases on the future political 
scene may be surmised by a scrutiny of the foregoing results. Red-baiting, 
constitution-worshiping, flag-waving, and the open shop are still popular 
in the cases studied (item Nos. 3, 9, 11, and 14). Outright fascist phrases 
(7, 8) and communist or socialist phrases (21, 22, 23, 25) are approved 
by only a few. The new appeals worked out by the left-wing groups 
(24, 26) have more effect than their old ones, and represent a new realism 
in tactics. As things stand, however, the radicals are at a disadvantage as 
far as the middle class is concerned, unless time is on their side. 

Criticisms of this type of experiment are several. First, is the response 
to such a questionnaire reliable? To determine the reliability of the 
change in response to stereotyped phrases, the Pearson correlation co- 
efficient was worked out between the two groups tested. One group, the 
psychology students, were given the twenty-six nonstereotyped state- 
ments first and the twenty-six stereotypes immediately following. In the 
other group the order of presentation of the two lists was reversed. In 
spite of this reversal of procedure, the changes in response to the stereo- 
typed wording correlated 4-.83, with a probable error of +.06. 

More serious is the criticism that it was impossible to eliminate all 
stereotypes. For example, the eighteenth statement, “The New Deal has 
helped to lead us out of the depression by protecting the common people 
against the economic royalists,” was transcribed to read: ‘The present 
administration hàs bettered economic conditions by increasing the welfare 
of the average citizen as compared with the wealthy." In this case it 
might be argued that the phrases “present administration" and “welfare 
of the average citizen" are themselves stereotyped, even if they are differ- 
ent from the original phrases. But for that matter every word we use is a 
stereotyped conception. All that this experiment attempted to do was to 
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employ less hackneyed words and phrases in place of the more common - 
catchwords. 

'The question also arises as to whether the transcribed versions of the 
statements were truly equivalent in meaning to the stereotyped state- 
ments. In this we must rely on the judgments of eight sociologists who 
passed upon them. The intellectual content was certainly closely parallel 
in each case. Of course, the re-worded statements would have different 
connotations to the various subjects; but that, after all, is what the ex- 
periment attempts to measure. 

Was the group studied representative enough to allow us to reach valid 
conclusions? In size it was statistically satisfactory. In composition the 
group was weighted heavily from the business and professional strata 
of society, which furnished the great majority of university students. It 
must be admitted that the middle classes furnish a happy-hunting ground 
for the demagogue and phrase-monger. The foregoing results probably 
minimize the susceptibility of the public to stereotyped phrases, however, 
since they are based on the responses of college students, who are prob- 
ably somewhat inoculated against emotional catchwords. 

It must be admitted that the results herein obtained do not permit 
final and far-reaching conclusions. They merely show that a representa- 
tive group of college students react in a certain way to the particular 
stereotyped phrases presented. But they do give us some idea as to the 
effects of certain often-used slogans and catchwords, and point the way 
toward precise methods of measuring such effects in other cases. 

Finally, are responses to questionnaires such as this one carried over 
into more overt fields of behavior, such as voting? This question applies 
to all attitude studies as well as to this one. But in the present case the 
stereotyped phrases were taken in most cases directly from familiar 
sources of propaganda, which influence our behavior in everyday life. It 
is therefore fair to assume at least a degree of correspondence between the 
subjects’ responses in this experiment and their reactions during times of 
stress such as political campaigns and industrial conflicts. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


EXTRA-SENSORY PERCEPTION: WHAT IS IT? 


HAROLD O. GULLIKSEN 


In 1935, Dr. Rhine of Duke University published a book entitled 
Extra-sensory Perception, in which he presented his evidence leading to 
the conclusion that **it is independently established on the basis of this 
work alone that Extra-Sensory Perception is an actual and demonstrable 
occurrence" (p. 162). He uses the term “‘extra-sensory perception” (ESP) 
to include both telepathy and clairvoyance. New Frontiers of the Mind, 
a popular account of this work published in 1937, cites additional evidence 
and reiterates that he has established the existence of ESP.* 

Thouless has reviewed this work favorably for the London Society for 
Psychical Research? Some literary reviewers have been extremely en- 
thusiastic. E. H. Wright, an English professor at Columbia, compares 
Rhine's work to that of Copernicus and states: “We may even be on 
the brink of marvel.”’ Harry Scherman, writing for the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, compares Rhine to Darwin.4 Waldemar Kaempffert, the 
scientific editor of the New York Times, says: “This amounts almost to 
potential omniscience."5 Kaempffert also states that psychological jour- 
nals have “critically considered Rhine's work and on the whole pro- 
nounced it good." Presumably, such a statement refers to reviews of 
Rhine's work appearing in psychological journals. To my knowledge, 
five persons have reviewed Rhine's work in generally recognized psy- 
chological journals. Two of these have been favorable,’ one by Dearborn 
and another by Murphy, and three unfavorable,* by Willoughby, Kellogg, 


: J. B. Rhine, Extra-sensory Perception (Boston: Bruce Humphries, 1935), p. 169. 
$2.50. 

Rhine, New Frontiers of the Mind (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1937), p. 274. 
$2.50. 

2 Proceedings of the Society fer Psychical Research (London), XLIII (1935), 24-37. 

3 Harper's Magazine, CLXXIII (1936), 575-86; ibid., CLXXIV (1936), 13-21. 

4 Book-of-the- Month Club News, September, 1937. 

s New York Times Magazine, October 17, 1937. 

6 New York Times Book Review, October xo, 1937. 

* Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIX. (1934), 350-52; Journal of 
General Psychology, XI (1934), 454-57- : 

8 Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXX (1935), 199-207; ibid., XXXI 
(1936), 190-93; Journal of Educational Research, XXX (1937), 708-10. 
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and Wolfie. Does this justify Kaempffert's statement? Time, on the other © 
hand, has reviewed the work cautiously, giving almost as much space to 
Kellogg's criticism as to Rhine's book. 

The immediate practical result of Rhine's experiments has been a wave 
of popular interest in the Duke University work. New Frontiers of the 
Mind (the October selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club) has sold 
110,000 copies. Rhine is also issuing special sets of ESP cards and score 
pads (patent applied for by J. B. Rhine. Directions, copyrighted by J. 
B. Rhine, are furnished with each deck of cards.) The Zenith Founda- 
tion, established by the Zenith Radio Corporation, broadcasts each week 
startling instances of ESP and conducts "scientific tests" to answer their 
frequent question ^WHA'T-——is it?" The Journal of Parapsychology, edited 
by William McDougall and J. B. Rhine, has been recently established 
to take care of experimental studies in ESP. 

Dr. Rhine has devised the ESP deck, consisting of twenty-five cards, 
five of them containing a circle; five, a square; five, a cross; five, a star; 
and five, a band of three wavy lines. Dr. Rhine claims that, without see- 
ing the face of the cards, some people (i.e., those who possess the gift of 
ESP) can name correctly a far greater than chance percentage of the 
cards in this deck. 

Dr. Rhine’s work may now be considered under the following heads: 
(1) the amount of independent verification of his findings; (2) Rhine's 
experimental methods; (3) direct contradictions found in Rhine’s writ- 
ings; (4) discrepancy between Rhine’s data and his speculations. 

1. Independent confirmation.—Reviewers have stressed the presence of 
verification of Rhine’s work. Scherman (Book-of-the-Month Club) states: 
“About a score of other colleges and universities, in this country and 
abroad, have conducted similar experiments and in four cases out of five 
have obained similar results to Dr. Rhine’s.” 

Kaempffert refers to “no fewer than forty investigators in universities" 
carrying on work similar to Rhine's;'? and a week later, with even more 
assurance, we find reference to “about forty reputable Doctors of Phi- 
losophy”’ now working on ESP. 

Even in Rhine's own books, one finds no justification for these state- 
ments from Kaempffert and Scherman. In New ‘Frontiers, Rhine refers 
twice to forty investigators working on ESP (pp. 157 and 252). But, 
from the context, it is obvious that in both cases he is including lay in- 


9 Time, Octobes 4, 1937. 
1° New York Times Book Review, October 10, 1937. 
un New York Times Magazine, October 17, 1937. 
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: vestigations. Rhine does not even hint that these forty investigators are 
from universities or are Ph.D.’s, as is asserted by Kaempffert. Nor do 
we have much better luck in trying to check up on Scherman's statement 
which implies that about sixteen universities have corroborated Rhine's 
results. Since Scherman was reviewing New Frontiers of the Mind, let us 
see what we find there. In discussing corroboration from universities 
(ibid., p. 143), Rhine says loosely that about a dozen have been confirma- 
tory, and then lists studies from Columbia University, Bard, Tarkio, and 
Guilford colleges, Lucien Warner (a New York psychologist), and the 
grade school at Sarasota, Florida. This makes only six, if we include the 
grade school. There are also results favorable to ESP from persons on 
the staff of the University of Colorado? and New York University." 

In addition, we have published work failing to confirm Rhine from 
Princeton, the University of Minnesota," and Brown University. Grif- 
fith of Reed College has failed to confirm Rhine, and Gundlach of the 
University of Washington conducted experiments with similar results 
over a Seattle radio station. There is also an unpublished study with 
negative results by Dr. Higginson of the University of Illinois. 

We have then, to my knowledge, results from eight laboratories con- 
firming Rhine and from six failing to confirm his findings." It is interest- 
ing to note that averages such as Rhine has reported, of ten or fifteen 
correct in twenty-five, are not confirmed. For the studies independent of 
Duke University, the average number of correct calls in twenty-four for 
the best subjects is usually between seven and eight. In the study from 
Guilford College the average was about 5.5 correct hits while the chance 
expectation was 5.o. In the course of ten to a hundred-thousand trials 
slight but consistent errors in recording and unnoticed sensory cues may 
well give a deviation from chance expectation which, while small, will on 
statistical analysis be “significant.” 


" Dorothy Martin, Journal of Parapsychology, Y (1937), 185-90. 

33 Sharp and Clark, ibid., pp. 123-42. 

'4 Baker, Journal of Experimental Psychology, XXI (1937), 120-25. 

1$ Willoughby, Journal of General Psychology, XVII (1937), 3-13. 

16 Science News Letter, November 6, 1937, pp. 298-99. 

3 In this count a study from Fordham is omitted because, while the results as a 
whole are “not significant," certain selected records lead the authors to conclude that 
ESP was exhibited. 

It may be of interest to some to mention that five of the six studies failing to con- 
firm Rhine are by persons whose training and interest in psychology is signified by mem- 
bership in the American Psychological Association; only two of the eight studies ob- 
taining “significant” extra-chance results were by members of this association. 
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In so far, then, as the case for ESP rests upon independent confirma- 
tion by other universities, the results are not definitely corroborated. 
What is also important, the amount of independent confirmation by uni- 
versities has been exaggerated by two important organizations whose 


opinions have wide influence, the Book-of-the-Month Club and the New - 


York Times. 

2. Rhine’s methods.—As a scientific account of the methods and results 
of experimentation, the book Extra-sensory Perception leaves much to be 
desired. New Frontiers of ihe Mind does not pretend to be a scientific 
report, and hence will not be considered in this connection. The organiza- 
tion of Extra-sensory Perception 1s chronological instead of logical, and 
there is no index. These facts make it difficult to find all that Rhine says 
about a given topic. Willoughby, Kellogg, and Thouless? have men- 
tioned the same point. Practically nowhere in his books does Rhine 
describe his experimental methods clearly, so that other investigators 
could repeat the experiments. Such inadequate reporting makes it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for others to analyze Rhine's data, and also makes 
it impossible to duplicate Rhine's experiments without special corre- 
spondence with the Duke Laboratory. 

Kellogg? Zubin,” and Wolfle^* have correctly pointed out that the 
statistical methods used by Rhine cannot legitimately be applied in gen- 
eral to the type of data which Rhine has gathered. Rhine has insisted 
that his methods were correctly used. Fortunately, Rhine's assistant, C. 
E. Stuart, has recently, in collaboration with a mathematician, J. A. 
Greenwood, written an account of ESP mathematics for the Journal of 
Parapsychology (1, 206-25), in which the truth of certain criticisms leveled 
against the mathematical treatment is admitted. It is concluded, how- 
ever, that even with the correct mathematical treatment, the data still 
could not reasonably be accounted for as chance variation. Two recent 
articles in Science, one by E. V. Huntington and one by Sterne, also point 
to the same conclusion.*4 

It should be borne in mind, however, that the error which Rhine has 
made is in the direction of overestimating the significance of his results, 
and that, while for some experiments the overestimation is negligible, for 
others it is very marked. The point here is not that this mistake invali- 


18 OD. cit. 13 Q5. cit. 20 OP. cit. 
a Scientific Monthly, XLV (1937), 331-42. 

22 Psychological ‘Bulletin, XXXIV (1937), 548-49. 

23 Journal of Educational Research, XXX (1937), 708-10. 
24 Science, November 26, 1937, pp. 499-501. 
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dates all of Rhine's conclusions. It is that he has used and defended in- 
appropriate mathematical procedures which overestimate the significance 
of his results. 

The notion that rational inference may have something to do with the 
results was emphasized by Wolfle*s and Willoughby; with especial refer- 
ence to the BT-1 and BT-5 technique. “BT-r” indicates that, after each 
card is called, it is checked to see whether or not the subject called correctly. 
“BT-5” means that the checking is done after five cards have been called. 
Wolfle points out that, by remembering the cards that have been called, 
one may infer which are left in the pack, as any successful bridge-player 
does. In this way, one can easily get seven or eight correct in twenty- 
five guesses. Rhine’s reaction to this criticism has been curious. After 
referring repeatedly to the BT-5 technique. (Zxira-sensory Perception, 
PP. 54, 73, and 140) and explicitly defending it (?bid., p. 115), giving a 
special notation for it (ibid., p. xiv) and recommending its use to future 
investigators (zbid., p. 168), and after Stuart has published definite figures 
regarding the relative frequency of the BT-5 method, we find in New 
Frontiers of the Mind that Rhine blandly denies using the technique at all 
(pp. 64, 6o, and 119). i 

Rhine’s methods of recording are often arranged in a manner which 
tends to increase, rather than diminish, the number of clerical errors. 
The possibility of consistent errors is marked when one uses the regular 
ESP score pad with the “call” column and the “card” column next to each 
other. Carpenter and Phalen*?? call special attention to the possibility of 
errors of this type. Rhine dismisses the possibility of clerical errors as 
“at most of trifling consequence" (Extra-sensory Perception, p. x12) and 
recommends the use of a record pad that increases the probability of 
errors in recording. 

In careful work the subject would record his own choice without calling 
it and the experimenter would make an independent record which could 
later be checked against the subject’s record. Rhine mentions that this 
was done in some of the series run at great distance (see Extra-sensory 
Perception, legend under pictures opposite pp. 74 and 105). But he also 
mentions that in some experiments “the receiver called his choice aloud, 
. the experimenter recorded it and if correct checked it" (New Frontiers, 
pp. 164-65). It is cHaracteristic of Rhine's reporting that one cannot 
always tell which method was used, but during the telepathy experiments 
the second method seems to have been the more common. 

35 Op. cit. *5 Op. cit. . 

27 C. E. Stuart, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXX (1935), 384-88. 

38 C. R. Carpenter and H. R. Phalen, Journal of Parapsychology, I (1937), 31743. 
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Rhine tells us that better results are obtained when using the official 
Rhine-patented, Duke laboratory of parapsychology ESP cards. In this 
connection the latest and most striking contribution to the research ön 
ESP is the discovery of Dr. Skinner of the psychology department of the 
University of Minnesota that the figure printed on the card can, under, 
favorable lighting conditions, be read from the back as well as from the’: 
front of the card. Kellogg also mentions this fact.?? It is even possible 
that, with a little more practice, one could differentiate the cards almost 
as readily by touch. When the light strikes the cards at a grazing angle, 
it is easy to call the cards from the back while the pack is lying on the 
table (Rhine's BT technique), and to do it so that observers will not 
suspect the cue used. It should also be pointed out that in the course of 
hundreds of trials subjects may well adopt such a cue without being con- 
scious of the fact. 

The point is not that Rhine, as a scientist, has made a mistake. Many 
scientists have made mistakes and corrected them in the seclusion of the 
laboratory. The opportunity for such correction is, of course, one reason 
why most scientists hesitate to popularize results, particularly very un- 
usual results, until there has been considerable independent verification. 
Rhine's work has been very widely popularized, but the independent con- 
firmation and the correction of experimental error have been meager, 

Nor is the important thing about this error that it explains away all of 
Rhine's results. It does not. Possibly the cards used in his experiments 
did not have this defect. Even if they did, Rhine reports some striking 
series with the DT technique, the distance experiments, and some of the 
experiments with screening, in which it seems impossible that this cue 
should play a part. (It has, however, been pointed out that there was 
in some of these cases marked opportunities for clerical errors to occur.) 

3. Contradictions in Rhine’s writings-—Rhine attempts to explain away 
contradictory experiments by pointing out that "they were not done 
under the direction of anyone with experience in this difficult field” (New 
Frontiers, p. 143). Again (ibid., pp. 173 and 174), we find reference to the 
complex and difficult phenomena of ESP. Yet, in the same book, we also 
learn that ESP is a subject “particularly suitable for student research, 
since the techniques are not difficult" (p. 154), and that “the very simplic- 
ity of the technique was an advantage" (p. 60). Page 240 (ibid.) refers 
to "investigation along such simple lines as these." Contradictions of this 
sort are not typical of careful scientific work. 

One of the points mentioned by both Kaempffert and Scherman is the 
careful, scientific manner in which Rhine has distinguished between telep- 
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athy and clairvoyance. “Clairvoyance” means the extra-sensory percep- 
tion of an object, while “telepathy” refers to the extra-sensory perception 
of'another's thought. Rhine repeatedly emphasizes the importance of 
this distinction and refers to the loose use of the term “telepathy” by 
.. Coover and other investigators (see Exira-sensory Perception, pp. 22, 23, 

"25; and New Frontiers, pp. 159, 162, 171, 262, and 265). Yet, in populariz- 
ing his work, this distinction is ignored. Instead of giving the difficult 
directions for a real telepathy test, one finds that the instructions in the 
official deck of ESP cards specifically direct the sender to hold each suc- 
cessive card with “face toward him" as he “‘concentrates on" it. Both 
the object and the thought of it are present, therefore, instead of the 
object being entirely out of the situation (cf. also picture on p. 60 of 
New Frontiers). 

Rhine emphasizes both the fact that ESP ability increases with distance 
and that the increase is negligible, changing his emphasis to agree with 
what is to be proved at the moment. Scientific work may be either good 
or bad independently of contradictions of this type. However, such con- 
tradictory statements tend to diminish, rather than enhance, the scientific 
prestige of an experiment. 

4. Discrepancy between facis and speculation.—Regarding the percent- 
age of people who possess this ability of extra-sensory perception, we find 
Rhine’s data and some of his conclusions widely at variance. He points 
out that, of fourteen graduate psychology students at Duke University, 
six have demonstrated the ability (Extra-sensory Perception, p. 156); and 
yet, on the same page we find: “For aught that may be said to the 
contrary ESP may be as widely distributed a natural capacity in the 
species as is that highest mode of cognition, reasoning.” In New Frontiers 
of the Mind we find that Rhine mentions that ESP ability was found in 
a group of eighteen selected from a total of eighty persons (p. 106) and 
refers to one person in five as having the ability (pp. 106 and 172). We 
also find: “None of the subjects tested adequately in our laboratory was 
completely negative” (p. 106). Characteristically, however, there is no 
definition of the “adequate test." Perhaps one must keep on testing until 
results are positive, since “negative results are never final” (Extra-sensory 
Perception, p. 156). On page 216 of New Frontiers of the Mind, Rhine veers 
around to the conclusion that "anyone in good health" has ESP. Included 
in the official pack of ESP cards, we find a directions card containing the 
statement, “Many if not all normal persons have ESP ability if they are 
tested under the right conditions.” Yet we find Harry Scherman stating, 
“He [Rhine] appears to be a very cautious man.” 

When dealing with the situation where results favorable to ESP are 
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found first and at a later date sensory cues are discovered, Rhine indulges 
in an unusual mode of reasoning. We may illustrate this by reference to 
Lady, "the mind-reading horse." Rhine reports observations on a tele- 
pathic horse. He used various controls to eliminate gradually the cues 
given by the owner. Later he found, on repeating the experiment with 
the same controls, that the horse could no longer succeed in demonstrating 
telepathic powers as she had formerly done, when cues from the owner 
were gradually eliminated. Given such data, many scientists would have 
concluded that the horse might have been responding to sensory cues 
even during the first experiment, when these cues were not noticed by 
the experimenter. Rhine says that these negative findings may be taken 
“as a check upon our earlier conclusion.” “We were forced to conclude 
that the telepathic ability we earlier found the horse to possess has been 
now almost if not entirely lost.":: He also points out that if during the 
first experiment the horse had used “sensory cues she should have im- 
proved in training during the interval.” Anyone familiar with animals 
knows that they may forget also. 

The unusual line of reasoning applied to the telepathic horse is stoutly 
defended in principle by Rhine. In discussing the Creary sisters, who were 
thought for a time to have extra-sensory powers and later were found to 
be attempting to signal to one another, he points out that the presence 
of trickery in their /ater tests is unjustifiably regarded as casting a doubt 
over their earlier successful results in telepathy (Wew Frontiers, p. 30). 
He argues that '5t is a poor kind of cheating which grows worse with 
practice.” One might with equal justification retort that it is a poor kind 
of observation that doesn't increase in acuity as it proceeds, possibly dis- 
covering trickery not at first noticed. How many scientists will feel that 
reasoning such as Rhine uses here enhances the scientific status of extra- 
sensory perception? For another illustration of this type of reasoning, 
see Rhine’s discussion of the effects of distance on ESP.* 

We have, when we consider all of the facts in the case, very marked 
limitations. This marvelous ESP ability is found primarily with a special 
deck of cards. It does not even seem to extend successfully to ordinary 
playing-cards, which would give some people a new leverage on bridge 
and poker. It is a “weak and delicate" ability that “fades” when sub- 
jected to hostility or doubt (?bid., pp. 11o, 234, and 270; Extra-sensory 
Perception, p. 133); and even when carefully nurtured at the Duke Lab- 
oratory and not subjected to observation of doubting outsiders, it fades 
anyhow (New Frontiers, p. 97). 


3» Rhine, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIII (1920), 449-66. 
x Ibid., XXIV (1929), 287-92. 2 Rhine, Journal of Parapsychology, Y (1937), 172-84. 
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Yet we learn that “ESP would seem to possess, potentially, a consider- 
able biological (species survival) value," although Rhine does see that in 
this case the “chain of inference is none too strong" (Extra-sensory Per- 
ception, p. 164). Rhine also points out that the work on ESP is also 
“favorable to the possibility of survival of personality after death" (New 
Frontiers, p. 249). 

It is interesting to contrast Rhine's attitude with that of F. C. S. 
Schiller, former president of the London Society for Psychical Research. 
Schiller points out that “the best, and ultimately the only, way to confute, 
and also to convert, the critic is to develop telepathy into a working 
method of communication. .... We can then . . . . exploit it as an alterna- 
tive to telegraphy."*3 Anyone will readily admit that such a development 
of telepathy would be convincing. If experimenters on ESP were to set 
standards of this type for their work before permitting their results to 
be widely publicized to either a doubting or a credulous public, much 
unnecessary loss of scientific time and effort would be avoided. 

In summary the following things may be pointed out: 

We find numerous contradictions of a substantial nature. We find 
that the type of speculation indulged in exceeds the simple facts at his 
command. Investigating Rhine's methods, we find that his mathematical 
methods are wrong and that the effect of this error would in some cases 
‘be negligible and in others very marked. We find that many of his ex- 
periments were set up in a manner which would tend to increase, instead 
of to diminish, the possibility of systematic clerical errors; and lastly, that 
the ESP cards can be read from the back. 

It should again be pointed out that the fact that all these observations 
are true does not prevent Rhine's conclusion about the existence of extra- 
sensory perception from also being true. However, it should be borne in 
mind that Rhine's work has been under scientific scrutiny only a short 
time (Exira-sensory Perception came out in 1935; and the first issue of the 
Journal of Parapsychology, in March, 1937). Several rather serious over- 
sights have been discovered in that time. Who knows what errors will 
be discovered in the future? In the light of all the facts, it seems pre- 
mature for Rhine to assert, “No one—not even a psychologist—can rea- 
sonably doubt that ESP zs a mental process" (Extra-sensory Perception, 
p. 142). 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

33 F. C. S. Schiller, Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, XXX (1918), 
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NorTre.—The telepathy directions, criticized above, were for a “telepathy-card” test, 
which is clearly distinguished from “pure-telepathy” in A Handbook for Testing ESP. 


TRIGANT BURROW'S THEORY OF HUMAN CONFLICT: 


CHARLES B. THOMPSON, M.D. 


Mankind's greatest problem is, perhaps, that of human conflict. 
Human conflict means not merely conflict between nations and between 
groups, but conflict within the organism of which our external social dis- 
sensions are but a reflection. It is this basic problem of man's internal 
conflict that Burrow's researches have confronted and that he now pre- 
sents in his book. 

Dr. Burrow's thesis, to which his many years of investigation have led 
him, is of particular interest because, in the face of all the ramifications 
and complexities of what is commonly regarded as a hopeless world- 
problem, it embodies a definite constructive factor. 

Each of us presents, in general, the same preoccupation with his own 
interests, the same tendency to bristle at fancied intrusion, the same sus- 
picions, loves, hates, and the same competitive trends. Furthermore, 
groups of individuals present essentially the same unconscious trends as 
the individual. Though a group may coalesce, it shows the same preoc- 
cupation with its own interests, the same competitiveness toward other 
groups, the same tendency to regard other groups as potentially hostile. 
These reactions in both group and individual are directly linked, as the 
author shows, to man's use of symbols. 

Man's response to symbols is of the nature of a conditioned reflex; and 
our reactions to these stimuli, individual and social, are quite superficial 
in relation to the response of the organism as a whole. Thus the most 
cherished of our symbols—"I," “you,” “mine,” "yours," “good” or 
“bad,” “party,” “church,” "state"—are not only completely divorced 
from, but are often wholly at variance with, the physiological basis from 
which they arose. For example, we employ symbols mentally to represent 
other people, and in their view of us they equally employ some slight 
element or symbol to represent us in their thoughts. We have all been 
conditioned to react automatically to the symbols named above: “I,” 
"you," “my,” “mine,” etc.; and it is largely a matter of chance whether 
we select a favorable or unfavorable symbol to represent the other person. 
So we may be surprised to feel ourselves suddenly very much biased for or 
against the person before us and then be equally surprised a few minutes 

t A review of Trigant Burrow's The Biology of Human Conflict appears on p. 660 of 
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later to find that we have undergone a complete reversal of feeling. Most 
especially do we, as individuals, constantly weigh our symbols pro and 
con, according as they represent the other person in terms of the ad- 
vantage or disadvantage we may expect from him. 

This superficial symbolic interchange has now become automatic 
throughout society, setting at cross-purposes with one another organisms 
which possess a basically unitary motivation. The symbol now no longer 
unites us in feeling and understanding; rather, it separates the interests 
of man. And this opposed outlook toward others, characteristic of man the 
world over, represents an inadvertence in development' which may be 
definitely traced to man's overworked and distorted use of the symbol. 
The symbol and the image, then, are no longer entirely subordinate to 
man's command. On the contrary, in large measure they now dominate 
him. i 

Were man completely dominated by these mechanisms, they would 
soon overwhelm him and he would shortly eliminate himself from the 
earth. But Burrow brings out another factor in man's makeup that is 
quite generally overlooked. This factor is the biologically innate sense of 
mutual interest and support—a sense of human solidarity which, however 
deeply buried beneath the welter of his superficial conditionings, has 
descended through the aeons of prehistoric existence and is still active. 
While we are now virtually unaware of this trend, without it the world 
could not long continue. It gives motive power to man’s cohesive and 
mutual-assistance activities in contrast to his separative, competitive 
interests. Though essentially precivilized in its origin and nature, it is 
what gives us the virtues usually vaunted as inherent in “civilized” na- 
tions. This urge is the more primary, biologically speaking, of the two 
trends. It is the sovereign, conserving trend. It is for the preservation of 
all individuals as a race or phylum; whereas the self-engrossed trend is for 
the individual alone at the expense of all others. These two great urges 
are, hence, inevitably opposed and constitute the great basic conflict 
within the organism of man. External conflict—conflict with the person 
believed to be opposite because we have been trained to believe that he 
is opposite—is merely the reflection of the conflict embodied within the 
race as a whole. 

Two definite types of tensional pattern are internal to the organism. 
The one type is concomitant to man’s egocentric, competitive trends and 
has to do largely with the symbolic segment or with the head; the other 
is concomitant to the broad racial or phyletic tensions that characterize 
the organism as a whole. The outstanding characteristic of the one is 
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partial or "partitive" behavior, while the other maintains the organism’s 
total or balanced behavior. The first constantly drives toward the defense 
of self as opposed to other selves, while the basic trend of the second is the 
preservation of the species or phylum as a whole. The one sets itself up 
as if the whole; the other is the whole. Thus, in terms of physiological 
tensional patterns, human conflict means conflict within the organism. In 
terms of man's customary symbolized outlook and expression, this means 
self-consciousness, fear, aggressiveness, competition; it means a mere 
make-believe balance or well-being which is, in fact, the projection out- 
ward of a basic tensional conflict that is within. Obviously, if social man 
is to understand his increasingly widespread tendency to external con- 
flict, he will have to consider first its internal origin. 

According to Burrow, the problem of human conflict does not affect 
merely this or that individual or community; it is a condition that is 
common to all individuals throughout the phylum and possesses concrete 
physiological concomitants which are objectively perceptible. That is, 
the nature of human conflict is accessible to man in terms of physiological 
neuromuscular patterns. It is possible to discriminate the muscular ten- 
sions that accompany man’s inadvertent misuse of symbols and images 
through a prior discrimination of the muscular tensions that accompany 
those sovereign, “‘total-organism” feelings embodying the health and 
solidarity of man as a phylum. We have here the meaning of Burrow’s 
"phylobiology"'—his disclosure and delineation of the tensional reactions 
within those structures which lie back of, and are responsible for, the 
present individual and social projections of man.as a species. This is the 
first constructive measure offered to man for his study of his own behavior, 
the first definite clue to the meaning of human conflict. 

Those whose interest is intrigued by the physiological concomitants 
of human-behavior reactions will be especially interested in the report of 
experiments which are forecast by the author at the very conclusion of 
his volume. He states that he plans graphic recording of certain common 
physiological reactions as they are altered by, and thus reflect, the dif- 
ferent internal tensional patterns which he has unearthed. Many students 
of behavior will, I believe, await Dr. Burrow’s forthcoming report with 
keen anticipation. ' 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE NATURE OF HUMAN NATURE: 


Professor Kimball Young has dealt very generously with me in his review of 
my Nature of Human Nature, and I am not writing this to take issue with him 
on any point. Thereisoneratherimportant misconception, however, which I beg 
permission to correct. The reviewer considers that the position taken in the 
book does not allow for constitutional differences or for individual physiological 
variations. Since other competent men have received the same impression, it 
can only be due to a lack of clarity on my part in attempting to staté my con- 
clusions. 

If the phrase “subjective aspect of culture" offers any help toward the under- 
standing of human nature, it must not neglect the fact that culture never im- 
pinges on two identical organisms. Eleanor Roosevelt's recent autobiography 
shows how profoundly her whole life was affected because she was a homely girl 
among other girls who were pretty. No two of our children are alike; and, as the 
old grandmother remarked, if we only had one, he wouldn't be alike. 

No two of us receive exactly the same cultural influences; no two of us have 
exactly the same initial equipment; therefore, individuality results because each 
of us organizes for himself, as best he can, what he has incorporated. And be- 
cause his personality arises always within a cultural group and because he takes 
a role in the group, I have ventured to speak of personality as the "subjective 
aspect of culture." 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 
University of Chicago 


1 Reviewed in American Journal of Sociology, XLIII (January, 1938), 648. 
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RESEARCH NEWS 


Institute of Human Relations.—YThe general research program of the 
Institute contemplates a systematic exploration of the problems of human 
relations in the critical periods in the lives of normal individuals, espe- 
cially infancy, the preschool age, pubescence, later adolescence (the 
college age), marriage, and certain crises in adult life. This approach of- 
fers an opportunity both to investigate the relations between the earlier 
and later periods in the life of an individual and to study his relation to 
his culture. 

In addition to case studies of individuals in these age periods, the 
Institute has sponsored studies of groups, Institutions, populations, cul- 
tures and social problems. The Negro study by Hortense Powdermaker 
and Robert A. Warner, under the general supervision of Professor 
Maurice Davie, promises to yield useful information concerning race con- 
flicts in a northern community. The study of residence mobility of New 
Haven families based on the records of the local gas company, begun in 
1929 by Dorothy Thomas and carried on by Mildred Parten, is now 
nearing completion. The study of the influence of the depression on two 
hundred and fifty New Haven families is now being prepared for publica- 
tion by Mr. Bakke. The case studies of cotton textile mills by E. D. 
Smith and R. C. Nyman are also nearing completion. Underhill Moore, 
in continuing his studies of measurable forms of social behavior, is now 
working with data derived from the observations of the parking of auto- 
mobiles in places where parking is sometimes permitted and at other times 
forbidden. An analysis of the data may reveal important principles con- 
cerning the relation of conduct to legal restrictions. The studies on the 
observation of human behavior by the time-sample technique, started in 
1930 by Miss Thomas and her associates, are ready for publication in two 
monographs, one by Alice Loomis on ‘Observational Studies of Social 
Behavior," and the other by Ruth Arrington on “Time Sampling.” 

The study on populations, carried on by Dorothy Thomas in co-opera- 
tion with Gunnar Myrdal, of Stockholm University, is now being pre- 
pared for publication in two volumes: one on the temporal, structural, 
and regional variations in migration; the other, on selective internal 
migration based on the records of migrants to and from each of eleven 
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Swedish communities. Miss Thomas is endeavoring to develop a frame- 
work for future studies of population by a systematization of existing 
knowledge upon selective migration in connection with the work of the 
Committee on Migration Differentials of the Social Science Research 
Council, of which she is chairman. 

Professor Hull has for the past nine years been gradually developing a 
scientific theory of adaptive behavior. In attempting to determine the 
underlying relations between the dynamic psychologies of impulse, emo- 
tion, conflict, motivation, and the more mechanical processes of habit 
formation, it seemed necessary to draw up a series of postulates based 
mainly on the principles of Freudian psychology but stated in ways so 
that their relation to Professor Hull’s theory of adaptive behavior could 
be seen and tested. With the assistance of Professor Hull, John Dollard, 
and others, a tentative system of fourteen definitions, eight postulates, 
and a dozen or so theorems has been formulated by Sears and Miller. 
The theory is based on the “frustration-aggression” hypothesis, which 
assumes that a universal characteristic of social behavior is the manifold 
endeavors that human beings make to overcome the difficulties and 
thwartings which prevent them from satisfying their desires and attaining 
protracted happiness. It assumes, further, that the process of socializa- 
tion of any individual in any culture is essentially frustrating to the indi- 
vidual for the reason that socialization always requires certain modifica- 
tions in basic biologic human urges such as hunger, thirst, and sex. The 
organism reacts to frustration by various forms of aggression. An illustra- 
tion of the use of the frustration-aggression principle for understanding 
the underlying factors in a major type of human conflict is Mr. Dollard's 
study of the Negro-white problem in a southern community. The work of 
Mr. Dollard and of Mr. Zinn in the analysis of verbatim records of several 
hundred psychoanalytic interviews with both normal and abnormal per- 
sons emphasizes the relation between the impulses of the individual and 
the restrictions and requirements of his culture. The human-relations 
problems of the adults whom they have studied appear to be related al- 
ways to failures experienced in passing through a critical period of earlier 
life. 

A study of family life planned especially with reference to the frustra- 
tion-aggression hypothesis by Mr. Behanan will test whether more aggres- 
sive behavior 1s to be found in well-organized than in loosely organized 
families. 

Leo Simmons, a sociologist recently added to the Staff for co-operative 
research with the staff in psychiatry, has made a tentative exploration of 
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the possibilities offered by the psychiatric clinics for studies of the social 
environments and cultural backgrounds of patients, to determine how 
psychiatric data may be used in testing certain of our theoretical formula- 
tions. 

The last annual report of the Institute by the director, Mark May, is 
now available. 


Conference of University Social Science Research Orgamizations.—The 
conference of representatives of University Social Science Research Or- 
ganizations met under the auspices of the Social Science Research Council 
at Harvard University, November 5-7, 1937. The Committee of the So- 
cial Science Research Council which had planned the conference con- 
sisted of Kimball Young, University of Wisconsin; John D. Black, 
Harvard University; Louis Wirth, University of Chicago; and Donald 
Young, representing the Social Science Research Council. Aside from the 
representatives of fifteen university research councils, from McGill, 
Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Northwestern, Chicago, Yale, California, Stanford, Minne- 
sota, and Texas, the conference had as its guests members of the new 
School of Public Administration of Harvard University, of the Social 
Science Research Council, and of the Rockefeller Foundation. The major 
part of the conference was devoted to the relation between social science 
research and government research and to problems in public administra- 
tion. The final meeting of the conference dealt with criteria and objectives 
of research in social science. 


The American Russian Institute-—The Institute is compiling a list of 
current research projects and studies on Russia and the Soviet Union, and 
will appreciate the co-operation of readers of the Journal in making this 
list as complete as possible by sending to the Institute information about 
research projects on Russia or the Soviet Union in the cultural, scientific, 
historical, economic, or political fields. Address Harriet Moore, editor, 
The American Russian Institute, 56 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
City. 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities—The H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York, announces the publication of the fourth 
annual list of all doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities 
during the year 1936-37. Only a third or so of the dissertations appearing 
annually are ever published, either wholly or in part; but the almost uni- 
versal practice is for manuscript theses to be filed in duplicate and for 
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copies to be made available to those wanting them through interlibrary 
loan. 


Institute for Social and Economic Research, Panama-—The Institute has 
been organized with the support of the National University of Panama to 
caxry out scientific investigations in connection with practical problems 
of Panama and other Hispanic-American countries and to contribute in 
this way to the solution of such problems, and to make more thorough 
and intense the teaching of the social and economic sciences at the Na- 
tional University of Panama. The officers of the Institute are president 
ex-officio, Dr. Octavio Méndez Pereira, rector of the National University; 
and directors, J. D. Moscote, political science; Dr. Paul Honigsheim, 
civilization (with specialization in American-Indian ethnology and an- 
thropology); Dr. Richard Behrendt, sociology, political economy, and 
public finance; and Dr. Werner Bohnstedt, statistics, commerce, economic 
geography, and history. For further information address the University 
of Panama. 


Radio Research.—Yhe School of Public and International Affairs of 
Princeton University has been awarded a two-year grant by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to conduct radio research. The objective of the project 
will be to analyze current techniques for gathering information upon the 
role of radio in the life of the listener, and to devise, if possible, new 
methodological tools to get at the more basic motivational factors in 
radio listening, as well as to study the effects of radio on the listener. 
The directors of the project are Dr. Hadley Cantril, Princeton University; 
Dr. Frank N. Stanton, Columbia Broadcasting System; and Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, University of Newark Research Center. 


Study of Use of Radio in Schools,—A five-year study of radio broadcasts 
planned for school use has been begun under the direction of I. Keith 
Tyler, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. This 
study is one of a series sponsored by the Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee, of which John W. Studebaker, United States commissioner of 
education, is the chairman. Broadcasters are co-operating in the various 
studies. The General Education Board has provided $69,000 for the first 
two years. The investigation will be concerned not so much with what is 
now being done in the way of school broadcasts but rather with what can 
be done. Particular attention will be paid to changes in attitudes and 
development of new interests which can be brought about through school 
broadcasts. Chicago, New York, Detroit, and California have been se- 
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lected as the centers for this study. National, regional, and local broad- 
casts in the fields of the social studies, in science, in arts, in English, and 
in music are covered by the study. Major purposes of the investigation 
are: (1) to gather evidence regarding the effectiveness of selected school 
broadcasts in achieving specified educational objectives; (2) to make pos- 
sible the formulation of generalizations of results to be expected from 
specified types of broadcasts; (3) to discover criteria helpful in building 
new school broadcasts; (4) to gather evidence regarding the appropriate 
place of national, regional, and local broadcasts in accomplishing educa- 
tional objectives; (5) to gather evidence upon the effectiveness of various 
described methods of utilizing broadcasts; and (6) to develop techniques 
of evaluation appropriate for school broadcasts. 


Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues.—The Society has 
authorized the preparation of a yearbook entitled, The Psychology of 
Industrial Conflict. The committee in charge is interested in securing 
fresh, concrete field data or documents bearing upon this problem from 
workers, employers, public officials, and social scientists. A tentative out- 
line is available; and qualified persons who wish to co-operate in this 
enterprise, either by submitting hitherto unused materials or by con- 
tributing to the writing of parts of the text, should communicate with one 
of the following: Theodore Newcomb, Bennington College, Bennington, 
Vermont; Keith Sward, People’s Press, New Kensington, Pennsylvania; 
George W. Hartmann, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The Society has also set up another yearbook project, a study of “The 
Psychology of Peace and War." Members of the Committee are J. F. 
Brown, University of Kansas; R. H. Gundlach, University of Washington; 
R. K. White, University of Iowa; and Ross Stagner, University of Akron 
(chairman). The committee plans to devote most of the volume to a 
study of those conditions in times of peace which seem to lead to war. 
Typical research projects which are planned are such as the following: 
to obtain expert opinion (economists, sociologists, historians, etc.) as to 
the causes of war, and to compare these with a sample of the general pub- 
lic; to determine what groups come closest to expert opinion (and why, if 
possible); to study individuals intensively (e.g., psychoanalysis) as to the 
needs which seem to be satisfied by the aggressive and hostile attitude 
toward other nations which forms the basis for war; to study propaganda 
for peace and internationalism, as compared with that for war, national- 
ism, and aggression, and to seek the reasons for the apparent success of 
the latter and failure of the former; to study the behavior of diplomats 
and other important figures in immediate pre-war days, in an attempt to 
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determine motives which impel the kind of actions leading to war; to 
compare different cultures as to frequency of war and relation to the 
problem of motivation of martial attitude; and to consider the actual 
psychological effects of war in terms of insanity, neurosis, moral break- 
down, destruction of existing institutions, etc. Communications on this 
project should be sent to the chairman of the committee, Ross Stagner, 
University of Akron. 

Gardner Murphy, Columbia University, is now the president of the 
Society. Its membership is composed mainly of psychologists but is open 
to qualified persons in the social sciences. 


Human Dependency Surveys of Indian Reservations.—The inclusion of 
Indian reservations within the Soil Conservation Service required an 
adaptation of its land-use programs to some of the peculiarities of the 
Indians and their problems. The result was a division of the federal 
organization called “Technical Co-operation—Bureau of Indian Affairs," 
with one unit for "technical" surveys (engineering, soils, water, agro- 
nomic, range, erosion, etc.) and another for “human-dependency”’ sur- 
veys (landownership, land tenure, land use, income, social organization, 
etc.). The latter unit is responsible for utilizing its own and the technical 
unit's findings to assess the apportionment and adequacy of the resources 
of any given reservation studied, and to outline plans for land consolida- 
tion, land use, arid population distribution. Since July 1, 1937, Maurice 
T. Price has been acting head of the Human Dependency Unit. 


NOTES 

Michigan Sociological Society.—lhis new organization composed of 
Michigan sociologists was formed at its first meeting, Saturday, December 
4, at Michigan State College, East Lansing. At the morning session, 
papers on the problems of the sociology curriculum in different types of 
colleges were read by President Arthur L. Andrews, Grand Rapids Junior 
College; Leon C. Kercher, Western State Teachers College; Henry J. 
Ryskamp, Calvin College; and C. R. Hoffer, Michigan State College, with 
a discussion lead by Donald Marsh, Wayne University. At the noon 
meeting Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago, gave an address on 
“Insanity as a Field for Sociological Research." The afternoon session 
was devoted to sociological research and state planning in Michigan, with 
papers by R. D. McKenzie, University of Michigan, upon “Possibilities 
of Integrated Sociological Research in the State of Michigan," and by 
C. DeForest Platt, State Supervisor, Recreation Study, upon "State 
Planning." The new Society plans two meetings each year, one in the 
fall and another in the spring. 
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Full membership in the Society is restricted to those holding graduate 
degrees in sociology or its equivalent, to those teaching sociology in insti- 
tutions above the high-school level, and to those who may be a regular 
member of a research board within the state, giving at least one-half of 
their time to sociological research. Associate membership is open to those 
having a minimum of twelve semester-hours of college or university 
courses in sociology and now engaged in high-school sociology teaching, 
and to those from related fields with qualifications acceptable to the 
executive committee. 'The officers of the Society are Ernest B. Harper, 
Michigan State College, president; Herman P. Abbott, Hillsdale College, 
vice-president; Edward Jandy, Wayne University, secretary-treasurer; 
Raymond Hightower, Kalamazoo College, and H. L. Holmes, University 
of Michigan, additional members of the executive committee. 


Mid-West Sociological Society—The second annual meeting of the 
Society will be held in Des Moines, Iowa, April 21-23. The president of 
the Society is Joyce O. Hertzler, University of Nebraska, who succeeded 
L. Guy Brown upon the latter’s acceptance of a professorship at Oberlin 
College. For information about membership, which is open to sociologists 
in Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin, communicate with the secretary, Lloyd V. 
Ballard, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


Bengali Institute of Sociology.—This new Institute, established in Cal- 
cutta, April 14, 1937, has recently published a prospectus of its origins, 
objectives, and plans. The Institute is an outgrowth of the Sociological 
Division of the International Bengal Institute, established because the 
directors of the latter felt the need for an independent institute for the 
study of sociological problems in Bengal. Among the objects of the new 
Institute are: (r) to carry on studies and investigations in sociology, 
theoretical and applied; (2) to use the Bengali language as the medium 
for these studies and investigations; (3) to appoint research fellows and 
with their contributions to enrich Bengali thought in the domain of 
sociology; (4) to publish a journal of sociology in Bengali; (5) to organize 
lectures before small groups on sociological themes; (6) to enter into 
liaison with the sociologists and sociological institutes and societies of the 
rest of India and the other countries of the world; (7) to establish contacts 
between Indian sociologists and foreign sociologists. The director of the 
Institute is Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar, and the address is 9 Pancha- 
nan Ghose Lane, Cálcutta, India. 


Federal Council of Churches.—In the autumn Dr. H. Paul Douglass 
began his work as executive secretary of the Council's new Commission 
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for the Study of Christian Unity. He has devoted his first weeks partly 
to interpreting the significance of the ecumenical conference at Oxford and 
Edinburgh last summer and partly to the preparation of literature which 
will be useful in creating a wider understanding of the need for, and the 
possibilities of, a greater Christian unity in this country. The Commis- 
sion will continuously make public the results of its studies and seek to 
become a center for the dissemination of information. A preliminary bul- 
letin, setting forth the origin and purposes of the Commission, has been 
issued and can be obtained upon request to the Federal Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


American University.—Among the appointments recently announced 
is that of Dr, John W. McConnell as assistant professor of economics and 
sociology. 


University of Arkansas.—]. L. Charlton, who served with the social 
research section of the Resettlement Administration, has joined the Ex- 
periment Station staff, where he is preparing studies on the educational 
system of the state. 


University of Buffalo.—A Planning Research Station, jointly sponsored 
by the City Planning Association and the University and assisted by a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, has been established with Dr. 
Walter C. Behrendt, lecturer on city planning, Dartmouth College, as 
director. The executive committee of the Station consists of seven mem- 
bers, with Chancellor S. P. Capen as chairman and Niles Carpenter, dean 
of the school of social work and professor of sociologv, as one of the other 
members. 

Mr. Clarence Pierce, formerly of the Pennsylvania Relief Administra- 
tion, has been appointed assistant professor in the school of social work 
and will supervise field work in public welfare. 


Buffalo State Teachers College.—Dxr. Robert Albright, formerly of the 
University of Montana, has been appointed professor of sociology, suc- 
ceeding the late Dr. George B. Neumann. 


Central Y.M.C.A. College.—An announcement has been made by the 
American Book Company of the publication of a new book in its "Ameri- 
can Sociology Series": Isolated Communities, by Oscar Waldemar Junek, 
instructor in sociology, with a Foreword by Clark Wissler. 


University of Chicago.—Yhe income from an anonymous gift of $75,000 
is to be used for annual awards of $1,000 each to three teachers of under- 
graduate students in the university. The awards are to be made by the 
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Board of Trustees, on the recommendation of the president. They are 
intended primarily as a recommendation for excellence in the teaching of 
undergraduates. An award, not exceeding $1,000 in one year, may be con- 
ferred, at the discretion of the president and the trustees, on one who has 
contributed to the improvement of undergraduate instruction although 
not primarily engaged in teaching. 

At the annual dinner meeting of the Sociology Club, Professor E. A. 
Ross, University of Wisconsin, gave an address on ‘Forecasting Cultural 
Changes." Professor Ross, who has retired from full academic service, is 
teaching part time this semester at Wisconsin. He has been succeeded by 
Professor Tohn L. Gillin as chairman of the department. 

Professor Louis Wirth will spend the Summer Quarter, 1938, as visiting 
professor of sociology at Stanford University. 

Philip M. Hauser, instructor in sociology in the college, has accepted 
an appointment as technical consultant for the Census of Total and 
Partial Unemployment, working in co-operation with the Bureau of the 
Census. 


University of Cincinnati.—Dr. James A. Quinn is absent on sabbatical 
leave. During the past summer, his book, The Social World, a high-school 
text on sociology, was published by the Lippincott Company. 


Cornell University.—After a year's leave of absence, Professor W. A. 
Anderson has returned to active work. 


University of Dayton.—The sociology department has added to its 
staff Rev. Lawrence Monheim, as instructor. 

Rev. Francis J. Friedel, professor of sociology, is chairman of the 
Census Tracts Committee of the Group Work Division of the Council of 
Social Agencies. , 


East Texas State Teachers College.—Guy W. Sarvis, of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, taught in the summer session. 


Florida State College for Women.—Paul W. Shankweiler, formerly of 
Birmingham-Southern College, has accepted an appointment in sociology. 

Mrs. Emeth Tuttle Cochran, of the Florida State Welfare Board, has 
accepted a year's appointment and will take charge of the training in 
family case work. 


Harvard University—Dy. Gunnar Myrdal, professor of economics at 
the University of Stockholm and authority on population problems, has 
been named Godkin lecturer. 
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Howard University.—W. O. Brown, formerly of the New Jersey College 
for Women, has been appointed assistant professor of sociology. In addi- 
tion to undergraduate courses, Dr. Brown will offer courses in race and 
culture conflicts and in social attitudes. 


Huntington (Alabama) College.—William L. Leap was a visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Tennessee this summer. 


University of Kansas.—Mabel A. Elliott, who was granted a leave of 
absence last year to teach at the University of Minnesota, has had her 
leave extended for an additional semester. Dr. Cleo E. Wilcox has been 
appointed instructor of sociology to give courses during her absence. 


University of Maryland.—Linden S. Dodson, social agricultural econ- 
omist in the Rural Resettlement Administration, has been appointed 
extension sociologist and assistant professor of sociology. Dr. Dodson will 
teach the course in rural sociology and will give approximately half of his 
time to social research. 

A report, “An Analysis of the Relief Population in Selected Areas of 
Maryland," by Theodore B. Manny and Harry G. Clowes, has been pub- 
lished as one of the projects in the series “Social Research Studies" of the 
University. 


Miami University.—Dr. Read Bain is on leave of absence as visiting 
lecturer at Harvard University. 


University of Minnesota.—Dr. Lowry Nelson, recently appointed pro- 
fessor of rural sociology, will attend a meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, on 
February 7, of the Permanent Agricultural Committee of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. Dr. Nelson is the United States member of 
the Committee. The purpose of the Committee is to consider the prob- 
lems of agricultural labor in various countries. 

Dr. Raymond F. Sletto, formerly in the General College, is now assist- 
ant professor of sociology in the department of sociology and director of 
the Sociological Research Laboratory, which co-operates with the Minne- 
apolis Council of Social Agencies in making surveys and social studies. 

F. Stuart Chapin, chairman of the department of sociology, will give 
two courses in the summer session of Brigham Young University, at 
Provo, Utah, on “Social Organization and Social Institutions" and 
“Cultural Change." e 


University of Missouri.—Professor E. L. Morgan, head of the depart- 
ment of rural sociology and vice-chairman of the State Social Security 
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Commission, died on October rr. Professor Morgan was born in Bone 
Gap, Illinois, in 1879. A graduate of McKendree College, he received his 
Master's degree from the University of Wisconsin and his Doctor's degree 
from Massachusetts State College. He was extension professor of com- 
munity organization in the latter institution, 1912-19; director of rural 
service of the American Red Cross, 1919-21; and in r921 joined the staff 
of this University. 


University of North Carolina.—The fourth annual conference on the 
Conservation of Marriage and the Family will be held at the University, 
April 12-14. The program can be obtained by writing to E. R.. Groves, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


University of North Dakota.—The following persons have been added to 
the faculty to teach the graduate courses in social work which have 
recently been added to the curriculum of the department of sociology: 
Margaret Reeves, former director of the New Mexico Children's Bureau 
and the New Mexico F.E.R.A.; and Mrs. Maude Barnes, of Children’s 
Service, Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Ohio State University —The Elizabeth Clay Howald Scholarship, en- 
dowed by the late Ferdinand Howald in memory of his mother, is open to 
the application of any person who has shown marked ability in some field 
of study and has in progress work the results of which promise to consti- 
tute important additions to our knowledge. The scholar who has been 
a student of the University or a member of its staff may carry on his 
investigations either at Ohio State University or, subject to the approval 
of the Graduate Council, elsewhere in this country or abroad. If the schol- 
ar has not been connected with the University, then he must carry on his 
investigations here. The scholarship carries a stipend of $3,000, Further 
information may be secured from the dean of the Graduate School. Ap- 
plications must be filed before March r, 1938. 

The School of Social Administration has moved into its newly com- 
pleted building. 

C. E. Lively was in central Europe during the summer and attended 
the International Population Congress in Paris. With the assistance of 
Ronald B. Almack, Dr. Lively has completed a manuscript entitled, “The 
Rural Social Subareas of Ohio," to be published by the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

H. E. Wetzel, assistant for three years, has been appointed full-time 
instructor. 
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University of Pennsylvania, —Harper and Brothers have announced the 
publication of a revised edition of Social Change and. Social Problems, by 
James H. S. Bossard, as one of the “Social Science Series" under the 
editorship of F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota. 


University of Tennessee,—]ohn E. Wills, formerly with the University 
of Illinois, has been appointed associate professor of agricultural econom- 
ics and rural sociology. 

Howard J. Bonser, formerly with Pennsylvania State College, has been 
appointed assistant agricultural economist and rural sociologist. 

Benjamin D. Raskopf has been appointed assistant agricultural econ- 
omist and rural sociologist. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute. —Allen D. Edwards, formerly with the 
social research section in the Resettlement Administration, has joined 
the staff and will give full time to research work. 


Yale University.—Dr. Alvin S. Johnson, director of the New School for 
Social Research, New York City, as professor of economics and director 
of the Division of General Studies in the Graduate School, will have 
charge of the training of advanced students for professional careers in 
adult education and of improving the equipment of teachers in secondary 
schools and liberal-arts colleges. Professor Johnson will not sever his con- 
nection with the New School for Social Research. 

Dr. Norman B. Nash, of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, is visiting professor of social ethics in the Divinity School 
for the second term. 


PERSONAL 


Charles H. Young, who has studied at McGill University, at the 
University of Chicago, and the New School for Social Research, will con- 
duct, during the Winter Quarter, a survey of the Jewish Community 
Centre for the San Francisco Community Chest. 
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The Nature of Human Nature and Other Essays in Social Psychology. By 

ErrswonTH Faris. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937. Pp. xii 

+ 370. $3.50. 

The full title properly indicates the nature of these republished papers. 
They are essays rather than research reports of formal treatises, For ex- 
ample, even the papers dealing with the author’s African experiences 
and his treatment of punishment, which come nearest representing re- 
search materials, are interpretative rather than systematically expository. 
The essays are, for the most part, well written, although there are one or 
two exceptions; they are clever in phrase and provocative in thought; but 
they are seldom detailed or closely reasoned presentations in the usual 
academic tradition. This latter fact, however, is not to be considered a 
loss, for the stimulating character of Faris, discussion should prove highly 
valuable to the theorist and investigator, who need to reckon with many 
of the problems which he treats. 

Faced with the obvious difficulty of reprinting essays which ranged 
over such a wide area of interest and through such a long period of time, 
Faris did two things to bring about some correlation among them. First, 
he divided the volume into convenient sections: I, “Group and Person"; IT 
“Conduct and Attitudes"; IIT, “Sociology and Education"; IV, “‘Sociolo- 
gy and Ethnology”; and V, “The Sociology of Racial Conflict.” Second, 
he prepared an Introduction, giving a series of postulates, a sort of con- 
fession of scientific faith. Contending that culture is to be considered “a 
phenomenon of nature in every sense of the word,” Faris first posits the 
reality, priority, and inertia of culture. Other postulates relate to psy- 
chological features of behavior, such as that action precedes thought and 
that the human being develops a self. Still others indicate the interplay of 
personality and culture, the interrelation of value and attitude, the rela- 
tivity of cultures to each other, and finally the essential moral obligation 
of social science to furnish practical help in order to repay its debt to the 
society which makes it possible. 

The intellectual sources of Faris’ formulations will be apparent to the 
student. Though not gainsaying the importance of his own contribution 
to social psychology, it is evident that the Boas school of historical eth- 
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nology and the writings of Znaniecki have influenced Faris’ conception 
of culture, and that the works of James and Dewey have been important 
in forming the background for his psychology. In regard to George Her- 
bert Mead—though the volume itself is dedicated to him, Faris does not 
actually make much use of the detailed analysis which Mead made of the 
rise and development of the social self. 

Since most of the readers of this review will already have read many, 
if not all, of the papers here reprinted, nothing is to be gained by a mere 
sketchy summary of their contents. Rather, we may examine some of the 
most important features and offer, in passing, certain comments. 

The papers in Sections I and II are directed chiefly to theoretical mat- 
ters, while those of the last three sections are principally devoted to prac- 
tical applications, predicated, however, upon his theories. In those bear- 
ing upon education, child training, and prejudice, one senses not only 
the keen insight and sound advice of the author but also his strong hu- 
manitarian concern with the improvement of human well-being. In fact, 
if one were to comment further on his intellectual heritage, one would 
be obliged to mention the apparent influence, both on his thought and 
form of expression, of his early experience as a Christian missionary. 

The most recurrent motif in these essays is the omnipresent interplay 
of culture and personality. The negative counterpart is the repeated at- 
tack upon the concept of the instinct as the basis of social behavior. The 
author’s strong reaction against psychoanalysis derives, in part, from its 
close linkage to the concept of instinct. And although Faris tries to dem- 
onstrate again and again, by argument and illustration, that culture pre- 
determines the course of personality, he nowhere distinguishes between 
culture and society, if one may assume, as the reviewer does, that such 
a distinction can and should be drawn. Certainly the concept of inter- 
action, which is basic to the concept of society, has a definite place in 
Faris’ scheme, but to him the nature and quality of this interaction is 
apparently always cultural. There is no recognition of the fact that per- 
sons interstimulate each other outside, the cultural framework. 

His criticism of the use of the term "instinct" in the paper of 1921, 
“Are Instincts Data or Hypotheses?” provides the basis for his recur- 
rent contention that, at best, instinct is a conceptual hypothesis and not 
an observed fact. He contends that we must deal with the behavior of 
children and adults as we actually observe it, and that such concepts as 
attitudes and habits are more valid terms with which to describe and 
interpret psychological events than some hypothetical list of instincts. 

Yet the author’s strong animadversion to instinct has led him to almost 
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complete neglect of the place of constitutional and maturational factors 
as at least partial determinants of behavior. One may quarrel with 
McDougall’s particular theory of instincts; but one may scarcely ignore the 
importance of organic or constitutional impulsions, drives, or what you 
will, which are significant in motivating action itself. If one accepts a 
dynamic view that the organism not only responds to the environment 
but also adapts the environment to its own ends, one cannot afford to 
take the strong view that culture is all important in determining be- 
havior. Such a standpoint tends to leave the organism in the position 
of a passive item in the play of cultural forces—and this, I feel sure, Faris 
had no intention of doing. 

Of less importance theoretically, but worthy of note, 1s the author's 
failure to distinguish between sociology and social psychology and to 
make clear just how collective or group consciousness differs from indi- 
vidual consciousness. Also, unfortunately, he at times employs the term 
“social” narrowly to denote the “moral,” and at other times in the broader 
sense of indicating the effects of all interaction upon the individual. 

In spite of any criticism, this collection of papers will long prove 
stimulating to the student of social psychology. And as the rapproche- 
ment of the social sciences and psychology proceeds, the name of Ells- 
worth Faris will be remembered as one who had a genuine place in bring- 
ing this about. Many of us will be indebted to him in a more direct way 
for the happy experience of having listened to many of these papers given 
at our meetings, or having heard the essential ideas expounded in the 
classroom in his inimitable and good-humored style. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin 


The Vectors of Mind. By L. L. THurstonr. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xv + 266. $4.00. 


This volume constitutes one of the principal contributions that has 
yet appeared toward the fulfilment of a need in the social sciences ex- 
pressed by H. L. Moore over twenty-five years ago, when he said: 


The phenomena of natural science have required the invention of a calculus 
of mass phenomena that will probably yield its best results when applied to 
the material of the social sciences. The wealth of the statistical material.... 
is itself a source of embarrassment. To utilize it for scientific purposes, it must 
be described in brief, summary formulae, and these formulae must be arranged 
upon a plan of increasing complexity so that it will be possible to pass from 
accurate descriptions of mass aggregates to the relations between the aggregates 
themselves. 
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While Thurstone applies his methods to psychological data, thé problems 
involved and the methods developed are equally applicable to a wide 
variety of sociological data and have already been so applied to some 
extent. 

The purpose and importance of Thurstone's undertaking can perhaps 
best be illuminated by the author's own excellent statement of what he 
conceives to be the main objective of the scientific quest. 


It is the faith of all science that an unlimited number of phenomena can be 
comprehended in terms of a limited number of concepts or ideal constructs. 
Without this faith no science could ever have any motivation. To deny this 
faith is to affirm the primary chaos of nature and the consequent futility of 
scientific effort. The constructs in terms of which natural phenomena are com- 
prehended are man-made inventions. To discover a scientific law is merely to 
discover that a man-made scheme serves to unify, and thereby to simplify, 
comprehension of a certain class of natural phenomena. .... The criterion by 
which a new ideal construct in science is accepted or rejected is the degree to 
which it facilitates the comprehension of a class of phenomena which can be 
thought of as examples of a single construct rather than as individualized events. 
It is in this sense that the chief object of science is to minimize mental effort. 
But in order that this reduction shall be accepted as science, it must be demon- 
strated, either explicitly or by implication, that the number of degrees of free- 
dom of the construct is smaller than the number of degrees of freedom of the 
phenomena that the reduction is expected to subsume [pp. 44 and 45]. 


The problem to which the book addresses itself is the development of 
techniques by which the foregoing task can be approached. Toward this 
end the first 43 pages are devoted to a mathematical introduction to 
matrix theory and related topics, which presumes some familiarity on the 
part of the reader with analytic geometry and the calculus. The funda- 
mental assumptions and corresponding theorems of the theory of multiple 
factors are set forth in the following two chapters, after which the centroid 
method is developed and illustrated. The method of principal axes and 
Hotelling’s special case are next described, and both are criticized because 
of certain fundamental limitations. The merits of this criticism must be 
left to the mathematicians and persons thoroughly familiar with the 
whole subject of factor analysis. In this connection, attention should be 
called to a volume, published at about the same time as Thurstone’s, by 
Truman L. Kelly (Essential Traits of Mental Life), in which some of Thur- 
stone's criticisms are considered and the implications of the different 
methods are given a searching scrutiny. The remainder of the volume 
under review is devoted to primary traits and their isolation. I have 
found only one minor and self-evident misprint in this extraordinarily 
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difficult printing and proofreading job. The fourth term of equation (15) 
on page 95 should read: 
lha ` Go . 
gut 


The need of developing more adequate techniques of handling a multi- 
plicity of factors in the social sciences should be apparent to everyone. 
The methods here suggested will doubtless undergo further modification 
in the direction of simpler computing methods, perhaps mechanical aids, 
and exhaustive theoretical and empirical tests. Thurstone’s volume is at 
present beyond the technical equipment of the great majority of soci- 
ologists, but the reviewer found it well worth daily tutorial conferences 
over a period of three weeks with a person qualified both in mathematics 
and the subject matter involved. On the other hand—and what is per- 
haps more significant from the standpoint of the future—one of my Soph- 
omores read it on her own initiative with only a moderate amount of help 
and is now engaged in the application of the method to an original problem 
of her own. The book is, in fact, a magnificent piece of methodological 
exposition and must be regarded from any point of view as a contribution 
of the highest importance. Sociologists cannot avoid the problem with 
which it deals, and the younger generation especially will do well to take 
notice of this monograph by one of the foremost of living psychologists. 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 
Bennington College 


The Professional Thief: By a Professional Thief. Annotated and inter- 
preted by E. H. SUTHERLAND. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1937. Pp. xiii + 257. $2.50. 

Already there is no inconsiderable literature on thieving, but this book 
is different. It has no glamorous interest for us as being the record of 
one man’s adventurous life; nevertheless, in its survey of a very real part 
of the American scene it powerfully holds our attention. The book has 
been so well advertised that there is no need to say much about its scope, 
even if this were possible in a short review. From a fairly intelligent, now 
deceased, member of the underworld, Sutherland seven years ago ob- 
tained a story of how things were done and what attitudes were main- 
tained by those.who are rated as professional thieves. And make no mis- 
take, members of this craft consider themselves as quite distinct from 
those who occasionally, or in amateur fashion, help themselves to the 
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property of others. Specialskills and professional connections and definite 
behavior tendencies are requisite. Their loyalties are as strong as those 
which exist among club or fraternity members. Lying to each other is 
regarded as a more heinous offense, so thinks the author, than it is among 
law-abiding people. 

Even the highlights of the book are too many to enumerate here; as- 
sembled, they make a valuable document. “Chic Conwell” scouts the 
idea that thieving has ever developed as organized crime in any large 
sense. Groups of thieves work together, of course; but there are frequent 
changes in the memberships and in the locations of fields of activities. 
Much more stable are the following factors: in most towns there are 
well-known “fixers” who generally can get the thief out of a scrape; there 
are members of police forces to be relied on as friendly helpers in times 
of need; and, perhaps even more important, lawyers are always to be 
found who can handle a court situation. 

To my mind, most significant is the verification of the idea some of us 
hold about our country, namely, that our cultural patterns do not include 
a very widespread emphasis upon honesty. Many of us have, to use one 
of this author's expressions, “larceny in the soul.” His account of the 
ease with which people can be drawn into confidence games by the ex- 
pectation that they can make money illicitly tends to prove the point. 
As further proof, he uses the failures of his professional friends to work 
similar rackets among the English. 

It is self-evident that the material was produced largely in answer to 
Sutherland's questions. There was value in this method because other- 
wise the man might merely have recounted his own life-story. This might, 
of course, have had its values and made smoother reading, but not so 
many matters would have been covered. However, it does leave us 
wondering how much actual experience and how much hearsay is in- 
cluded. The annotations add immensely to the value of the book, but 
not so the huge gruesome clutching hand painted on the cover or the 
wicked eye on the paper jacket. Why perpetrate these? 

Several people have already said to me, “Well, what of it; what is 
anybody going to do about it?” Conwell himself rather suggests a bigger 
and better war on crime— more protective devices, smarter detective 
organizations, longer sentences, and by implication—above all—there 
must be annihilation of the thief-aiding system which involves politi- 
cians, police, and members of the legal profession. 


WIELIAM HEALY 
Judge Baker Foundation 
Boston 
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The Neurotic Personality of Our Time. By KAREN Horney. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1937. Pp. xii + 299. $3.00. 


During the past decade there has been an increasing rapprochement of 
social psychology, cultural anthropology, and psychoanalysis. Yet the 
echt Freudians, following their leader, in spite of some recognition of the 
place of the family in personality development, continue to find the major 
motivations for adult behavior in instincts or in impulses which they con- 
tend unfold in every culture in more or less the same form. Dr. Horney 
differs from Freud at several points, but particularly, frst, in putting 
far less emphasis upon biologically determined motives as they are ex- 
pressed in childhood conflicts, and second, in giving a place to cultural 
conditions which play upon the growing child and upon the adult. And 
while she recognizes that historical sequences in personality are signifi- 
cant, "dynamically the more important question is what factors carry the 
attitude at the time being" (p. 250). So, too, she scouts the ideas that 
sexuality is the fundamental and universal foundation of the neuroses 
(p. 62) and that the Oedipus complex is a world-wide human manifesta- 
tions regardless of cultural conditioning (p. 83). 

According to the author, the neurotic is essentially an unhappy and 
suffering person characterized by inflexibility of reactions, by a marked 
discrepancy between his potentialities for adaptation and his achieve- 
ment, and by strong anxieties accompanied by various defenses to offset 
them. The neurotic's attempts to meet his inner conflicts may take one 
or more different forms, such as, (1) undue demands for affection from 
others; (2) various ambivalent resistances to affection 1f he fails to secure 
this wonted attention; (3) insecure and unsatisfying evaluations of him- 
self; (4) compensatory hostility toward others; (5) extreme self-assertive- 
ness, witnessed in almost obsessive urges for power, prestige, and posses- 
sions; and (6) either “compulsive need for sexual activities” or “inhibi- 
tions toward such activities" (p. 39). 

In her treatment of these matters, the author makes a brave attempt 
to link them to our particular culture. Thus, while Dr. Horney has done 
a good job in directing our attention to the relationship of Christian 
taboos to anxieties associated with sex, and while she has indicated the 
general influences of our competitive and power-seeking individualism 
in stimulating neurotic responses, she has not given us much concrete 
evidence tracing specifically the interplay of personality development and 
culture. In this regard, unfortunately, she follows a far too common 
“culture pattern” of psychoanalytic writers in neglecting to furnish the 
detailed case studies from which she draws her conclusions. 
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Then, too, in her discussion she has failed to define the term “‘char- 
acter," which she does not use in the sense of traditional American psy- 
chology or education. Also,she has not clearly indicated what she means 
by "reality." In some places she hints at interpreting it as a cultural 
product; but elsewhere she writes, as do most Freudians, as if it were 
something sut generis to which the individual either does or does not 
adapt himself (pp. 44, 61, ff.). Moreover, in spite of her defection from 
the Freudian position regarding instinctive or biologically determined 
motivations she occasionally falls into the common loose phraseology, if 
not loose thinking, of psychoanalysts when she uses such expressions as 
these: “He [the neurotic] instinctively rejects" institutions, etc. (p. 47); 
“He....is instinctively afraid of similar reactions in others" (p. 179); 
the “inherent nobility of character" (p. 226); "spontaneous self-asser- 
tion" (p. 251); an "inclination toward weakness" (p. 268); and a "general 
tendency [of the neurotic] to feel victimized" (p. 274). Even more serious 
is her retreat to the Freudian concept that, somehow or other, the neurot- 
ic’s hostility is something already given and “breaks out” in one way or 
another in cultural form (p. 174). 

It strikes me that there is some danger that, in our “anxiety” to reckon 
with cultural determinants, we may commit a particularistic error not 
unlike that of earlier writers, who found the basis of all behavior in 
hereditary predispositions. We must not overlook individual differences 
in constitutional makeup (and this may be done without falling back 
upon a naive biology of inheritance); and especially we must not neglect 
those factors in personality development which rest upon more or less 
universal features of interaction, such as between the growing infant and 
the mother or mother-surrogate, between the child and other adults, and 
between the child and other children (siblings and nonsiblings). It may 
well be that everywhere there are common patterns of interstimulation 
and interresponse regardless of the particular forms which culture may 
have given to some aspects of interaction. 'The Freudian thesis of infan- 
tile influences upon later development may perhaps be redefined in terms 
of such universal configurations, qualified, of course, by the specific cul- 
tural milieu. In other words, are there not person-to-person relationships 
which lie outside the range and control of culture, like those found in the 
intimate relations of the infant and child to others, or in the intimate 
relations of the sexes in adult life, to note only two areas of interaction? 
Dr. Horney and others who are quite properly emphasizing cultural ef- 
fects have, in their concern with the correction of Freudian psychology, 
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somewhat neglected still other important aspects of the interplay of indi- 
viduals as this interplay influences the development of a particular per- 


sonality. 
KIMBALL YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin 


An Outline of General Psychology. By Ropert H. GAULT and DALTON 
T. Howard. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1933. Pp. vii + 
452. $2.80. 

A Survey of the Science of Psychology. By J. R. Kantor. Bloomington, 
Ind.: Principia Press, Inc., 1933. Pp. xvii + 564. $3.75. 

Elements of Psychology. By KNQicur DuwLAP. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby 
Co., 1936. Pp. 499. $3.00. 

Psychology. By FREDERICK H. Lunp. New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1933. Pp. xii + 351. $3.25. 

The Frontiers of Psychology. By Wiztziam McDovcarr. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1934. Pp. xiii + 235. $2.00. 

There are as many viewpoints in psychology as in sociology. Gault 
and Howard, in their revision of an earlier book, attempt to avoid all 
extremes. Yet, even they cannot help paying lip service to the experi- 
mental method (it is nothing more than lip service), the genetic point 
of view, and the current interest in abnormal psychology. “General” is 
the right term for this book; it rarely gets down to the empirically con- 
crete. This is well illustrated by its treatment of the instincts (which it 
accepts), but it gives us no actual instincts to chew on (p. 185). 

Kantor is by no means so ready to sit in the shade of friendly eclectic 
mediocrity. He has a great passion to appear original and new, and con- 
sequently brings in a large new vocabulary, if not an equally large stock 
of new ideas. Translated into the vernacular and divested of flag-waving, 
this summary of his large two-volume work makes a rather conventional 
behavioristic treatise, with particular emphasis upon personality integra- 
tion, which he calls “reactional biography." His conception of social psy- 
chology, toward which his treatment leans, is that of collective cultura! 
psychology (p. 11). ; 

Dunlap is much less avid for new terminology, but he seems determined 
to peg down a considerable number of the newer advances in the scierice 
to his own credit. He even gives the dates when he began to work on 
certain lines of development, forgetting that many other persons were 
working on similar subjects even earlier without the blare of trumpets. 
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` He thus implies credit for the anti-instinct movement with a paper in 
1920. If it has to be a contest, it might as well be said that both Faris 
and I wrote on the same subjects before his paper was published; and I 
will add that I have a paper of my own written in 1909 for a seminar at 
the University of Chicago which served as the basis for my article of 
1921, and that the first draft of my book on Instinct was prepared in 
1917-18. Possibly others can show earlier dates, if they think it worth 
while. 

The preceding three books are analytical and logical (sometimes with 
indifferent logic) rather than experimental. But Lund sticks pretty close 
to the reporting of experiments, on the one hand, and to biological anal- 
ysis as a background for the study of behavior, on the other hand. To 
those who have laboratoritis this should be a model textbook, and indeed 
it is deserving of all praise for its scientific exposition of behaviorism on 
the stimulus-response pattern basis. It does not claim to be original; yet 
it is not mediocre. A similar plan is followed by Gilliland in his Genetic 
Psychology. Both Lund and Gilliland stress the biological approach: the 
one in a cross-sectional study of behavior in the individual; and the other, 
a study from the dual standpoint of the evolution of behavior in the 
species and in the individual. This latter book is not a child psychology, 
for it emphasizes ontogeny at all ages, as well as phylogeny. These two 
volumes, together, constitute a very usable treatment of the field of 
psychology. 

The little book on Frontiers illustrates one of the characteristic traits 
of McDougall. He is nearly always up to date in the subjects he treats, 
but just as often backward in his method of handling them. As a mission- 
ary, he attempts to tell such intellectual gods as Jeans, Eddington, and 
Einstein that without a knowledge of psychology they may be victimized 
into “a sort of mystic chant over an unintelligent universe." So far, so 
good. It is a valuable thing to attempt to demonstrate the value of sci- 
entific border-line studies between psychology (and, may we add, soci- 
ology?) and the other more cocksure sciences—although he must say, in 
all honesty, that psychology is one of the most hidebound and pharisaical 
of all these cocksure sciences and one of the most ingrown and monopolis- 
tic when it comes to finding truth outside of the fraternity of the senior 
members of the American Psychological Association. But, alas! Mc- 
Dougall falls into his own pit when he ends on the notes (1) of trying 
to resurrect a dead philosophy of animistic mysticism, the apparent suc- 
cessor of his old instinct-emotion doctrine, and (2) of interpreting prog- 
ress in terms of some metaphysical urge in history. Here he is back at 
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a sort of mystic chant over an unintelligent social order, if not univers, 
Evidently, the great god Pan is not yet dead and Orpheus still makes. 


music on his reeds by the intellectual wayside. 
L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


Motivation of Behavior. By P. T. Younc. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 

1936. Pp. xviii + 562. $4.00. 

The Psychology of Feeling and Emotion. By CHRISTIAN A. RUCKMICK. 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936. Pp. xiii + 529. $4.50. 

. Hypnosis and Suggestibility. By CLARK L. Hurr. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1933. Pp. xiii + 416. $3.75. 

These three outstanding research textbooks in special aspects of psy- 
chology add much to the systematization of data and theory of these 
three fields. In spite of the obvious striving of the authors after research 
effects, none of the volumes is free from its own particular metaphysics. 
This is particularly true of Young's work on motivation. Although, he 
rnakes a strenuous attempt to present all types of theories of motivation, 
both structural and psychological, in his ten chapters (crowded with ex- 
perimental data and random theories) the author is himself a purposivist 
and attitudinalist, and he unfolds a theory of the physical nature of mind. 
Not that such a view is as new as the name, for it is what all psychologists 
(with the exception of the mystic animists [see reference to McDougall 
above]) have long held to. Aside from the lure of individual terminology, 
the author makes a pretty good behavioristic statement of motivation 
theory. 

Somewhat more catholic in its scope and less personal in its treatment 
is Ruckmick's treatise on feeling and emotion. He includes speculative 
theorles, as well as research, and contents himself with presenting more 
of a summary than a personal hypothesis. All of the leading theories, 
including the psychoanalytic, are passed in review. A phylogenetic view- 
point is adopted, and a neural correlate of feeling is assumed. Simple 
feeling is regarded as the earliest form of consciousness, and emotion is 
considered to arise in the more complicated form of stimulus-response 
reaction. 

Hull presents the results of a score of researchers in the theory of 
hypnosis and suggestibility made during the last ten years at Yale. He 
discarded the clinical for the experimental approach, because he wished 
to get at the normal types of reactions to serve as a basis for a pure-sci- 
ence construct of theory. He believed that thus he would be able to pro- 
duce material of more value to applied psychology. 
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* All of these works masquerade as textbooks; but, as a matter of fact, 
they are highly technical treatises, sometimes overburdened with figures, 
symbols, charts, and mathematical excursions into tangential regions. 
The publishers deserve our thanks for taking the risk of publication, for 


as treatises they are very worth while. 
L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University. 


Why We Feel That Way. By Aucustus W. TRETTIEN. Boston: Stratford 
Co., 1935. Pp. vi + 452. $3.00. 

Fear. By JoHN RATHBONE OLIVER. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. 
Pp. ix + 366. $0.90. 

How the Mind Works. By Cvm. Burt, Ernest Jones, EMANUEL 
Miter, Wittiam Moopre. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1937. Pp. 336. $2.50. 

Human Nature: A Guide to Its Understanding. By JUDSON REA BUTLER. 
New York: Greenberg Pub., 1933. Pp. vii + 174. $2.00. 

In passing from the experimental studies to the prophylactic and homi- 
letical efforts, we descend to applications more or less practical. Trettien, 
once a professor of the Stanley Hall derivation and now a “consulting 
psychologist,” tells us that mankind has abolished its old ruthless safe- 
guards against invasion and is now at the mercy of new types of ex- 
ploitation, and hence is the victim of various emotional invasions, 
against which we must learn to protect ourselves. He has produced this 
volume of popular analysis of the human emotions and their abuse and 
re-education in order to help the masses protect and reorient themselves, 
As a popular handbook it has merit and is well written. 

Fear purports to be the emotional autobiography of a business man, 
who immediately reveals a mother-fixation and later develops a complete 
disintegration in self-sufficiency in the narrative. He finds his way out 
finally through a mystical-animistic reintegration, of which perhaps Mc- 
Dougall would approve. The book is more IDTETESHUR than valuable for 
intelligent guidance. 

Even less useful is How the Mind Works. I am convinced that minds 
do not work in the manner described in this recent addition to the myth- 
ology of dominant instincts and psychoanalysis. 

The soundest of these four books, from a theoretical standpoint, is 
Butler's Human Nature, which gives in considerable detail a very simple 
and clear account of the building of useful and hygienic habits. 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 
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Social Psychology. By ELLIS FREEMAN, New York: Henry Holt & Co., 

1936. Pp. xii + 491. $2.50. 

Elements of Social Psychology. By HERBERT GURNEE. New York: Farrar 

& Rinehart, 1936. Pp. xi + 467. $2.50. 

Social Psychology. By R. T. LAPrERE and P. R. FARNSWORTH. New 

York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936. Pp. xii + 504. $4.50. 

The publication of three textbooks in social psychology in one year 
is significant of the growth of the subject. We are not satisfied to know 
how people behave in a vacuum. We want to know how they respond 
to one another. Even the individual psychologists are learning this lesson. 
Neither of these three books falls in the sphere set for social psychology 
by Kantor, that of collective psychology; and neither is written from a 
Strictly individual psychology standpoint. All are concerned with the 
growth of personality in social situations. Freeman's book suffers from 
a rather philosophic outlook and lacks concreteness, although it intends 
to deal with persons and groups. 

Gurnee is much more factual and experimental in outlook and makes 
a very usable text for first courses in the subject. It bears a good many 
resemblances to Allport’s text but is thoroughly up to date. 

The best of the three books, by far, is that by LaPiere and Farns- 
worth. These authors combine adequately and well the psychological and 
sociological approaches to social psychology. Their book is both experi- 
mental and observational and emphasizes particularly the social growth 
of the personality. l 


Washington University 


L. L. BERNARD 


The Biology of Human Conflict. By TRiGANT BURROW. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1937. Pp. xl + 435. $3.50. 

This is a philosophical and pessimistic essay on an important and very 
complex problem by a relatively competent scholar. But the informed 
reader finishes the book with considerable disappointment, because of 
obscurities in diction and because of generalizations not warranted on 
the basis of present knowledge. The scientific approach to maladjustment 
and mental abnormality is not a discovery of the author. That the social 
environment is a factor in many cases of crime appears true enough, but 
the important problem is a workable plan for diminution of these external 
factors. The lay reader will not be significantly enlightened by the state- 
ment that “neurosis is an internal impairment in organismic patterns of 
action. Neurosis is not individual but phyletic.” 


University of Chicago A. J. CARLSON 
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The Natural History of Mind. By A. D. Rrrcure. London: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1936. Pp. viii 4- 286. $4.50. 

The author declares: “My aim ....is to see how far it is possible to 
study mind in a purely naturalistic way.” This intriguing objective im- 
mediately suggests to the prospective reader a broad, empirical study 
of the mind in operation—a type of study which, so far, no one has under- 
taken. Unfortunately, the present treatise falls into the same quasi-phi- 
losophical pattern so typical of attempts to explain the character of the 
mind. Theauthor devotes considerable attention to the known knowledge 
of the nervous system and the functioning of the brain, and has sought 
to show the significance of this knowledge for the understanding of the 
mind. In addition, he has engaged in a carefully reasoned discussion of 
the subject matter of psychology—always with the aim of endeavoring 
to throw light on the mind-body problem and on the free-will-deter- 
minism problem. Only two chapters are devoted specifically to the char- 
acter of the mind: one deals with sensation, perception, and cognition; 
and the other, with emotion and thought. His treatment of such topics 
is particularly keen, and certainly of great import to the philosophical 
consideration of the nature and role of the mind. He demonstrates him- 
self to be fully aware of the many recent attempts to deal with such 
problems; his own perspectives should become known to philosophical 


students of the “mind” problem. 
HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Theory and Practice of Psychiatry. By Wititam S. SAprER, M.D. St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1936. Pp. vii + 1231. $10.00. 


This huge volume is an outgrowth of the author’s medical practice 
extending over a period of thirty years. It is devoted primarily to a 
consideration of neurotic, emotional, and personality disturbances, rather 
than of the insantities. The author speaks of an absence of adequate 
literature dealing with these nonpsychotic groups of nervous disorders 
and has prepared the present volume to fill this gap. He views his work 
as likely to be of help to many people outside of medical ranks, as well 
as to those in the profession, and consequently addresses himself to soci- 
ologists, psychologists, religious teachers, clergymen, nurses, and general 
medical practitioners, as well as to the professional psychiatrist. 

The author believes that his contribution in the field of psychiatry is 
primarily his common-sense discussion which eliminates obscurities that 
have grown up around the concepts and conceptions of specialized groups. 
He has undertaken a rather broad and liberal treatment of the different 
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types of neurotic disturbances and does not hesitate to introduce phil- 
osophical ideas and religious ideologies in his explanations. For instance, 
viewing the human personality in its entirety, he recognizes the moral 
and the spiritual as two of its important levels. The discussion covers 
an extreme variety of topics, ranging from the conventional concerns of 
psychiatry to much that is quaint and odd in human conduct. It is clear 
that the author's intention is not to develop some unitary theory of 
personal disorder, but instead to make as lucid and comprehensible as 
possible all of the varied manifestations of such disorder. This frequently 
makes the discussion homely and sympathetic, more in the form of an 
expression of wisdom than in an elaboration of a straight ideology. In 
the reviewer’s judgment the book amply fulfills the hope of the author 
that it can yield a helpful understanding to the intelligent lay public 
and to the nonmedical groups who are likely to come in contact with the 


nonpsychotic forms of disorder. 


University of Chicago HERBERT BLUMER 


The Mind of Man: The Story of Man’s Conquest of Mental Illness. By 
WALTER BgRoMsERG, M.D. New York and London: Harper Bros., 
1937. Pp. 323. $3.50. 

In this volume Dr. Bromberg has written a scholarly and fascinating 
history of psychotherapy. Beginning with the ancient times, when patho- 
logical behavior was treated by magic, he traces the development of 
therapy through the exorcising methods of the church down to the quasi- 
scientific interests of the modern age. With this rich and nicely delineated 
historical picture as a background, it is of particular interest to observe 
the author's conclusion that contemporary psychiatry requires a broader 
viewpoint, chiefly in the form of an increased knowledge of society and 
of the way in which it influences emotionallife. The author looks to social 
psychiatry for the knowledge and control of “emotionally colored social 
idealogies," which he regards as needing primary consideration when the 
psychotherapist endeavors to establish an intelligent adjustment on the 
part of his patient. Indeed, he even goes farther in the belief that the 
introduction of socialized mental hygiene “will make detailed work with 
neurotic patients unnecessary." 

This work is to be welcomed, both for the splendid perspective which 
it gives of the history of psychopathology and for the suggestive leads as 
to the direction along which our knowledge needs to be acquired. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 
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Practical Aspects of Psychoanalysis. By L. S. Kus, M.D. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. 223. $2.00. 


Psychoanalysis Explained. By Dorotny R. BirrzsrEN. New York: 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1936. Pp. 66. $1.00. 


Both of these books have been written to explain to the lay reader 
the general character of psychoanalysis and, accordingly, to strip it of 
much of the unwarranted mystery and false belief frequently attributed 
to it. The volume of Dr. Kubie is particularly to be recommended as a 
simple and delightfully clear statement of psychoanalytic practice. He 
has not sought to devote himself to any elaboration of the theoretical 
doctrines, but merely to explain many of the phases of the psychoanalytic 
situation, particularly the relation of the analyst to the patient. In the 
execution of this task he has, perhaps unwittingly, given a much more 
helpful understanding of psychoanalysis than would likely be garnered by 
the lay reader in studying dozens of works devoted to an elaboration of 
its doctrines. For this reason his book is to be highly recommended, as 
a valuable companion-volume to the more erudite dissertations on psy- 
choanalytic theory. 

Mrs. Blitzsten’s essay is placed on a more intellectual level but will 
be found to be very readable by the layman. She relies considerably upon 
metaphors and analogies to make clear the central features of psycho- 
analytic practice. Her discussion should induce in the reader a more 
tolerant and understanding attitude toward psychoanalysis. Incidentally, 
her remarks will help the critical reader to set a little bit more sharply 
the interesting psychological problem as to the character of the relation 


between the analyst and the patient. 
HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Medical History of Contraception. By Norman E. Himes, PH.D. Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1936. Pp. xxxi + 521. $7.00. 


This volume is a monumental work, almost of encyclopedic propor- 
tions. It appears to contain as complete a history of contraception as is 
ascertainable. It begins with a description of contraceptive methods 
known and utilized by modern primitives throughout the world, then 
discusses contraceptive techniques as known and utilized by the ancient 
Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. This is followed by a chapter 
on contraception as practiced in China, India, and Japan, both in ancient 
and modern times. Part IV of the book describes the techniques employed 
in Europe during the Middle Ages and early modern times; Part V is 
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devoted to a history of conditions in England and the United States 
since 1800. The volume closes with a discussion of the democratization 
of birth control and its future effects. A very comprehensive bibliography 
of 57 pages and 1 page of bibliography are included. 

The book gives the appearance of being a thoroughly scientific and 
scholarly work—and it may be, in so far as the author 1s discussing the 
history of contraception. In discussing the “democratization of birth con- 
trol and the probable effects of democratization,” however, the author 
reveals a naive faith in biological determinism that expresses itself in such 
statements as the following: “Above all, democratization is a eugenic 
trend. The wide gap now existing between high reproduction and high 
genetic endowment will be somewhat closed (in the future)" (p. 419). 
“Are Catholic stocks in the United States . . . . genetically inferior to.... 
non-Catholic....stocks....? .... My guess is... . in the affirmative” 
(p. 413). As an eventual result of present differential fertility: “I expect 
that the intelligence of the American population will decline five to eight 
percent in the next two hundred years before the process of reversal of 
differential fertility is complete" (p. 4x9). This last statement is more 
remarkable when one stops to consider that, even though we know next 
to nothing about the "intelligence of the American population" today 
(whatever intelligence is), Professor Himes can so accurately forecast its 
future. 

A rather serious error lies in Professor Himes’s discussion of the spread 
of contraceptives among Catholics. Table XXIX (p. 415), which purports 
to show that the representation of Roman Catholics among the birth- 
control-clinic populations in Baltimore, Cleveland, Newark, and New 
York City is much less than the representation of Roman Catholics among 
the total populations of these cities, is very much in error. Corrected 
figures, computed by the reviewer, showing the percentage of the popula- 
tions in these cities which are estimated to be Roman Catholic, reveal 
almost no differences between the Catholic representation in birth-control 
clinics and in the general population. The figures for the four cities are 
as follows (the first figure being the estimated percentage Catholic in 
the city population, and the second figure the percentage Catholic in the 
birth-control-clinic population): Baltimore, 21, 25; Cleveland, 30, 25; 
Newark, 33, 29; New York, 27, 26. Yet, on the basis of Table XXIX, 
Himes purportedly "proves" that Catholics have higher fertility than 
non-Catholics and, following from this, are an “inferior” people (p. 413). 

: A. J. JAFFE 
Chicago 
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Sociologie Inteligence ("The Sociology of Intelligentsia”). By IN. ARNOŠT 
BLÁHA. Prague: Nakladatelstvi "Orbis," 1937. Pp. 397. Kc. 5o. 


Povoláni a Veřejné Blaho ("Occupations and Public Welfare"). By AN- 
TONÍN OBRDLIK. Prague: Nakladatelstvi “Orbis,” 1937. Pp. 263. Ke. 
45. 

Thomas G. Masaryk was, for many years before the World War, pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of Prague. Under the inspiration 
and example of his leadership, Czechoslovakia has witnessed a creation 
and diffusion of sociological literature on a wide scale. These two volumes 
are recent examples of this important intellectual emphasis. 

Dr. Bláha, head of the department of sociology at Masaryk University 
(Brno), here addresses himself to a problem of crucial importance, es- 
pecially for the countries of Continental Europe, viz., the threat to the 
existence of the intelligensia, their intellectualleaders. Who are the intel- 
ligentsia, and what are their functions? What is the nature and extent 
of this crisis that confronts them, and what are its causes? These are 
the central questions here considered. 

By extensive objective (largely statistical) analysis of concrete data 
the author arrives at a picture of the composition of the intelligentsia. 
It comes chiefly from the middle classes of society but is formed, to some 
extent, in all strata. It is characterized by certain norms which he regards 
as essential to progress: (r) acceptance of scientific method; (2) em- 
phasis upon the value of human personality; (3) recognition of change as 
essential; (4) commitment to the ideals of peace, order, and social well- 
being; and (s) belief that beauty is an integral factor of life. 

The functions of the intelligentsia include much more than the crea- 
tion of ideas and the setting-up of proper values; they must also accept 
responsibility for the diffusion of those ideas and for endeavoring to mold 
a higher type of citizenship in accordance with them. 

The threat against the intelligentsia is due, among other things, to 
shifts in political power, to their own economic instability, and to de- 
ficiency of present-day education, all of which not only operate to create 
a feeling of uncertainty and inferiority on their part but tend to separate 
them from the masses who need their leadership. The present crisis, 
therefore, is both a cause and a result of the general “de-spiritualization”’ 
of the world’s political and economic organization. 

In spite of his primary personal interest in sociological theory, Dr. 
Bláha's books in the past have dealt chiefly with ‘practical problems 
(concrete studies of industrial and peasant life, child welfare, the family, 
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etc.), because he realized such materials were more urgently needed in 
the early stages of his country's development. Ín this latest work he 
admirably combines the two, in a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of leadership. 

Dr. Obrdlik presents in his volume a summarization of nine hundred 
replies to questionnaires sent out for the purpose of ascertaining attitudes 
of the public as to the value for general welfare (“social utilities") of 
thirteen different major occupations. The final results, according to the 
prestige of their social utility, were as follows and in this order: (1) kaving 
positive prestige: peasant, teacher, worker, artisan, physician; (2) having 
a middle position: engineer, merchant, industrialist; (3) having negative 
prestige: soldier, politician, artist, priest, lawyer. 

Upon the basis of the study the author advances certain generaliza- 
tions: (1) that the way in which an individual evaluates an occupation 
will be. influenced by (a) professional self-consciousness, (b) professional 
affinity to the occupation listed, (c) professional "particularism" or oc- 
cupational self-consciousness, and (d) professional antagonism; and (2) 
that individual attitudes toward other occupational groups are also 
largely influenced by one's religion, politics, economic status, and par- 
ticipation in other groups. 

The study as a whole is an excellent example of the type of concrete, 
objective social analysis which is especially characteristic of numerous 
studies fostered by Masaryk University. In this particular study the in- 
fluence of American sources and methods is clearly seen. Both of these 


volumes contain good English summaries. 
EARLE EUBANK 
University of Cincinnati 


The Interpretation of History. By PauL Tric. New York: Charles 

Scribner's Sons, 1936. Pp. xii + 284. $2.50. 

Dr. Tillich's volume is a collection of his articles and pamphlets trans- 
lated from the German and supplemented by some modifications for the 
benefit of the Anglo-Saxon world. It falls into four parts: an autobio- 
graphical sketch, philosophical categories of the interpretation of history, 
political categories of the interpretation of history, and theological cate- 
gories of the interpretation oz history. 

For the hard-minded empiricist the first part will be the most *docu- 
mentary." It describes the experiences of a sensitive German youth living 
in pre-war society, mingling with its classes, stumbling through the war, 
tossed to and fro between town and country, theory and practice, church 
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and society, religion and culture, Lutheranism and socialism, idealism 
and Marxism. Here in simple language is reflected that tragic conflict 
between the ideal and the real that has split Western thought for cen- 
turies. Even the historian, who runs from such terms as “demonic,” 
“logos,” “power and spirit," “Christology,” and “eschatology,” will 
find in Dr. Tillich's recorded experience a human document of prime 
value for the period covered. After all, there are such things in the world 
as intellectual quests and moral tumults, especially in times of war, revo- 
lution, and social upheaval, and those who fain would “understand” the 
nature of human affairs must reckon with them as actualities and his- 
torical forces. 

The remainder of Dr. Tillich’s volume is written for the anthropologist, 
metaphysician, political philosopher, and theologian combined. Amid 
many passages too elusive for the empiricist, there are explosive sugges- 
tions (on the demonic, for example) that have the sharp tang of realism. 
Moreover, for those whose curiosity 1s wide ranging, a theological view 
of history by a Lutheran who knows his Marx will be an experience. After 
all, under what overarching hypothesis is the empiricist working? There 
is something demonic in the very effort to grasp at the hem of universal 
history, which includes all human affairs; it is difficult to let it alone or 
to do anything about it. Tackling the divorce rate in Michigan or the 
rise of cotton production in Texas between 1850 and 1860 is easier. 


CHARLES A. BEARD 
New Milford, Connecticut 


America's Heritage from John Stuart Mill. By GEORGE MORLAN. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. viii + 209. $2.00. 


This volume contains an analysis of John Stuart Mill’s system of 
thought under five heads: economic doctrines, social psychology, the 
state, social change, and liberal education. As such, it is a convenient 
manual for those who are not familiar with Mill’s wide range of works 
and for many who imagine themselves well acquainted with his writings. 
For students who have limited their vision to Mill’s political economy, 
especially J. Laurence Laughlin’s edition, it will be a decided shock, for ' 
it reveals clearly that Mill did not accept the mechanical doctrines of 
laissez faire so often expounded in his name. As Mr. Morlan shows, Mill 
was a humanist. His thought embraced a social ideal far removed from 
the tooth-and-claw struggle of the jungle, and he relied heavily upon 
reason and education to realize it. Nor is it to be forgotten that Mill 
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was an ardent champior of freedom in thought, press, and speech and: 
an advocate of political, legal, and economic rights for women. Had Mr. 
Morlan seen fit, he might have corrected many of Mill’s earlier dogmas 
by reference to his later beliefs so positively set forth in his Autobiography. 
Moreover, John Morley, who knew Mill well, has given us a picture of 
the liberal philosopher somewhat different from that contained in Laugh- 
lin's edition. 

The sixth chapter of Mr. Morlan's book is devoted to “Liberalism in 
America." This is a brief summary of the economic doctrines expounded 
by Benjamin Anderson, Herbert Hoover, and the American Liberty 
League. Contrary to expectations raised by the title of the volume, the 
chapter says little or nothing about the influence of Mill’s legacy upon 
these eminent American thinkers. It is confined to a brief summary of 
their doctrines. The final chapter, called “A Reconstruction," deals with 
the inadequacy of the Mill's heritage for the present American scene. 
Under this rubric, Mr. Mcrlan raises a number of central issues, such 
as: Can intelligence and education bring about the ideal, classless society 
which Mill strove to realize? 

There is still room for another book on America's heritage from Mill. 
It would trace the direct influence of Mill on Ámerican economists, as 
revealed in their thought and citations. Among other things, it would 
show how American eclectics borrowed all the greed systematized in Mill 
and violently rejected the humanism with which he qualified it. In the 
history of intellectual offenses there is nothing more offensive than the 
distortion and misrepresentation of Mill's thought by American editors 
and garblers. There is à gruesome story that needs telling. 


CHARLES A. BEARD 
New Milford, Connecticut 


The Backward Art of Spending Money; and Other Essays. By WESLEY 
C. MrrcHELL. New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1937. Pp. vii + 421. $3.00. 

Every student of social scierce who pretends to any intelligent interest 
in economics, and particularly in its orientation in the larger problem 
field, must welcome this collection of essays. It contains the addresses 
‘and articles of Dr. Mitchell for which every conscientious teacher of 
economics has previously had to send students to the files of various 
periodicals or to even less accessible sources. Besides the title essay, first 
published in the American Economic Review for 1912, the editor, Dr. 
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Joseph Dorfman, working with Professor Mitchell, has included sixteen 
other studies of vital aspects of economics, and of the work of leading 
contributors to the science, the latter extending from Bentham (a review 
of Halévy) to Professor Commons, with Wieser, Sombart, and Veblen 
along the road. Three essays deal with the methodology, functions, and 
tasks of economics; three with the now much-discussed subject of politi- 
cal control or planning"; and two with the special problems of research. 
The essays, as published, are more than reprints. Professor Mitchell has 
reread them and made various editorial changes, though only with a view 
to making the original clearer. In one case—his presidential address of 
1924 on quantitative analysis in economic theory—he has added an ap- 
pendix on the present prospects for quantitative analysis. This is, of 
course, the field in which Dr. Mitchell's most extensive and notable con- 
tribution has been nade. In connection with economic doctrine in the 
more old-fashioned sense, of price theory, now often referred to more or 
less slightingly as “traditional” or “orthodox,” Professor Mitchell often 
tends to extend his keen awareness of limitations to what many, including 
the present reviewer, are inclined to regard as a slighting of the positive 
values; but on such matters there is no agreement among the doctors 


. and no possibility of detailed consideration here. 
Frank H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Newspapers and the News. By Susan M. KINGSBURY, HORNELL HART, 
and AssociATES. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1937. Pp. viii + 
238. $2.50. 

This is probably the most expensive and elaborate analysis the Ameri- 
can newspaper has ever received. Its purpose is to “measure objectively 
the ethical and unethical behavior of representative newspapers." 

The most ingenious of several devices invented for this study, the 
“spectrum of news interest," was reported on seven years ago in the New 
Republic. It was constructed as follows: 

The authors specified three lines of “socialized” interest: foreign prob- 
lems, United States-international, and citizenship; and, at the other pole, 
three lines of "sensational" interest: money-sensational, sex, and money- 
sex. Eventually, taking forty-four representative newspapers, they clas- 
sified their headlines within an expanded list of twenty-three lines of 
interest, some socialized, some sensational, and by a complicated Statis- 
tical procedure computed a figure which registered the extent to which the 
socialized interests exceeded or fell behind the sensational. As a final step 
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the interests which the “socialized” papers emphasized were ranked in 
accordance with their relative weight in those papers and called "plus," 
while the dominant interests of the sensational press were similarly ranked 
and called “minus.” When this was done, business, foreign problems, 
citizenship, prohibition, and intellectual were found to lead the virtuous 
elect at the socialization end of the spectrum, while public violence, 
murder and miscellaneous crime, weddings and society, and sex moved 
in a vile company at the bottom. ~ 

All this hard work begins with the “lines of interest." The authors 
postulate that foreign problems and citizenship are “obviously highly 
socialized interests" and that money and sex are obviously not. Ob- 
viously—if you think so. But suppose one does not agree that sensational 
is the logical opposite of socialization? Suppose one argues that the inter- 
est in weddings is socialized and that the interest In business is not? 
Suppose one asks just why an interest in foreign affairs is meritorious 
and an interest in sex disgraceful? The twenty-three lines of interest issue 
not from newspapers and the news but from the conventional bias of 
liberals and reformers. The study begins with the conviction that the 
New York Times is good and the tabloids are bad—and ends just where 
it started. Perhaps this is permissible in an objective measurement of 
ethical and unethical behavior. But in research, classification 1s to be 
discovered, not assumed. There is no logical continuum, or none the reader 
is informed of. One suspects that the continuum is to be found in a set 
of unexamined moral judgments. Added to these initial assumptions is 
the irritating expectation that the reader, as a right-thinking individual, 
. will agree to it all. 

The authors themselves have doubts when they face the fact that their 
own scoring gives the Wall Street Journal and the United States Daily 
the accolade; but they hasten to suggest that the optimum, if not the 
most highly socialized daily, would adequately represent the whole gamut 
of socialized interests from business, citizenship, prohibition, and intel- 
lectual down to domestic, aviation, and public crime and morals. True, 
it would ignore public violence, and murder and miscellaneous crime; but 
the good citizen closes his eyes to those things—and reads the Christian 
Science Monitor, "the height of internationalized socialization.” 

Whenever a student of the press seeks to distinguish news on the basis 
of subject matter, he meets with difficulty. For one thing, the classes 
are never disjunctive. In this instance, moreover, the categories are not 
of the same nature (compare intellectual and domestic aviation). But 
a more fundamental objection has been lucidly demonstrated by Lincoln 
Steffens. Recalling an incident from his reporting days, he showed that 
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any event can be made a matter-of-fact news item, a sensational story, 
a human-interest story, or even an editorial. Not an intrinsic property 
of the subject, but the reporter's viewpoint, determines what will be made 
of the news. Therein lies the real difference between the New York Times 
and the Hearst papers. Silas Bent, another realistic student of the news- 
paper, discovered that the Times gave more space to the Hall-Mills 
murder trial than did Hearst’s American or the tabloid New York Times, 
an investigation which, incidentally, throws suspicion on all comparisons 
depending on measurement. But, as Alva Johnston points out, the Times 
“does full justice to the spacious scandals of the time, but there is no 
Rabelaisian wink." Pursuing this point farther, one remarks that business 
is the first of the socialized interests, while money-sensational is banished 
to the sensational department. Yet Editor and Publisher commented on 
the fact that, in eastern dailies, news of the banking holiday was so 
sensational that it outranked in front-page prominence the reports of the 
California earthquake. Where would the authors, if they consulted news- 
papermen, put news of the banking holiday? 

The authors are grieved to find that great circulations belong to the 
sensational press, for that means that much of our electorate is “feebly 
socialized.” Truck-drivers and salesgirls—people without property—do 
not read the “socialized” papers that are addressed to business men and 
financiers. A factory girl lets herself be transported by the tabloids to a 
thrilling world of love nests, Cinderella courtships, and double suicides, 
when she could be a credit to her parents and the Democracy if she would 
read about the stock market and disarmament. 

The book presents two other statistical inventions: the “index of news- 
paper bias” and the “index of pernicious medical advertising.” In a sec- 
tion on ethical codes the authors have collected a number of statements 
of policy covering typical dilemmas of the press. The book concludes with 
a useful digest of previous objective studies of newspapers and a com- 
prehensive bibliography. 

Painstaking and will-intentioned though the study is, it throws no 
light on the role of the press or the nature of news. 

HELEN MaAcGirL. HUGHES 
McGill University 


Under the Axe of Fascism. GAETANO SALVEMINI. New York: Viking 
Press, 1936. Pp. xiv + 402. $3.00. 
This is the third panel of Salvemini’s triptych begun in 1927 with The 
Fascist Dictatorship in Italy and continued in 1932 with Mussolini Diplo- 
mate. The title of the new contribution, which can be read by itself with- 
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out any reference to the preceding volumes, should have been The Cor- 
porate State. Its assumption is that there is no such thing as a corporate 
state in Italy; neither is there any likelihood that such a thing may ever 
rise in the countries, from Germany to Brazil, where the Italian termi- 
nology is carbon-papered and the Fascist counterfeit is further counter- 
feited. Those social scientists and amateur explorers who have gone to 
Italy with the purpose of discovering the new ideal commonwealth have 
"undertaken the mission of finding in a black room a black cat that was 
not there," and fulfilled it by giving “the name of cat to every object 
that was there." On the other hand, the question, “Is Fascism a Capital- 
ist Dictatorship?" also meets a cautious and, on the whole, negative 
answer. As a matter of fact, the corporate state in Italy is the rule by a 
group of individual profiteers, disciplined under the “personal idiosyn- 
crasies" of the despot himself, "even though the thing may seem absurd 
to those Marxists of strict observance for whom history is made only by 
‘masses.’ ? 

The method of the demonstration—a considerable part of which is 
devoted to a statistical analysis of the ever deeper penury into which, 
with every step of the corporate state, almost all the Italian people have 
been sinking-—is at once rigorous and elegant, since, nearly without ex- 
ception, only Fascist testimonies and governmental statements have been 
taken into account. Hence, the intensity of the treatment, reminding 
one of an attorney general who elicits the confession from the very lips 
of the defendant. 

Objectionable at times, in the rare instances when he encroaches on 
the future (as in his theory of the Ethiopian war [p. 391], which he wrote 
at the start of the adventure and which subsequent events proved partly 
inadequate), he remains foursquare in the narrative of the past; and the 
preliminary reaction of misinformed readers, suspecting in the exile an 
anti-Fascist propagandist, yields to the acknowledgment due to the his- 
torian who investigates Fascism with the same scrupulous scholarship 
which he brought into his studies of medieval communes, the French 
Revolution, and the life of Mazzini. Not because he was an anti-Fascist 
did he become the historian of Fascism; but out of his love for the his- 
torian's truth he was compelled to oppose Fascism, careless enough not 
to wear the glove of hypocrisy on his honest hand. 

Likewise, the lukewarm attitude of the common reader toward the 
*provincial" minuteness with which Salvemini tells stories or lists figures 
concerning wages and profits, illiteracy, or marsh reclamations in his 
native country, Italy, should yield to the consideration that, whatever 
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has happened in that country during these last twenty years, is significant 
everywhere. Italy being again, for good or for bad, a leading country, 
and the world-issue of corporate economy having been started there, an 
anatomy of the corporate state such as we find in Under the Axe of 
Fascism is world-important; and this book, together with the two preced- 
ing, provides a fundamental documentation for any sociologist or states- 


man of our age. 
C. A. BORGESE 
University of Chicago 


The Social Component in Medical Care. By JANET THORNTON and MAR- 
JORIE STRAUSS KNAUTH. New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. 
Pp. xiv + 41r. $3.00. 

In this book one of the best-known medical-social workers in the coun- 
try, in one of our most distinguished medical centers, has endeavored 
to define “social” elements in medical situations in order to aid in the 
cure of disease or the alleviation of disability. One hundred cases from 
the medical wards of the Presbyterian Hospital in New York were studied 
intensively. A specially employed physician co-operated with Miss 
Thornton in the medical and social analyses. Assistant social workers 
studied the patients’ social and economic conditions. To the practicing 
social worker and the hospital physician, who, as Miss Thornton says, 
should assume responsibility for “controlling or directing control of social 
factors,” this book will be of much value. “The more clearly concepts of 
factor and of remedy are formulated in the mind of the worker, the more 
sure is he in ability to find the factor and apply the remedy" (p. 279). 
The ''adverse social factors” are grouped as (a) those affecting subsistence 
(inadequate physical protection; inadequate economic protection; faulty 
personal habits) and (5) those affecting satisfaction (unsatisfactory family 
and group relationships; restricted outlook). The ‘remedial measures" 
are in turn classified as those (a) designed to control environment and 
(b) designed to influence conduct. These categories evidence the practical 
aim of aiding the physician and the social worker as therapists. 

Miss Thornton's materialis limited by its restriction to hospital patients 
only, and consequently chiefly to persons suffering from organic disease 
in acute and advanced forms. The small number of cases prevents any 
statistical handling of the data. 

From the standpoint of therapeutics alone, from which Miss Thorton's 
book should be judged primarily, an important deficiency is the failure 
to consider remedia] measures involving social or group action. Consider- 
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ation is overly limited to measures which can be applied to the sick by 


">. other individuals or small agencies. 


Thesituations with which Miss Thornton deals need much more funda- 
mental analysis. Dr. Ernest Southard made an attempt in this direction 
more than fifteen years ago, in Tke Kingdom of Evils. What are the rela- 
tions between disease, personality, and environment? What is meant by 
a "social" factor or component? A restricted concept of disease, prevalent 
among many highly specialized physicians at the present time, focuses 
attention upon pathological changes in the organism or observable dis- 
turbances in physical function. Apparently, everything that does not fall 
within this concept is a “social” factor. Fortunately, the concept of dis- 
ease is becoming less restricted. Certain groups of physicians at the pres- 
ent time are currently utilizing a broader concept, even without formulat- 
ing it; e.g., psychiatrists, pediatricians, public-health epidemiologists. Are 
the emotions of a hospital patient—fear of death, anxiety about expense, 
distress about separation from family— social" factors? Or are they ele- 
ments in the “disease”? Are occupation, income, number in the family, 
and number of rooms in which they live “social” factors; and under what 
conditions of ‘‘disease” are they relevant? Definitions of terms and anal- 
yses of “elements” depend upon an underlying philosophy which is likely 
to be misleading as long as it remains subconscious. Certainly physicians 
and social workers need a philosophy of medicine which looks toward an 
understanding of man as well as to a rehabilitation of bodies. 


MIcHAEL M. Davis 
New York City 


Machine Politics: Chicago Model. By Haroxtp F. GoswELL. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xx + 229. $2.50. 

Machine Politics in New Orlecns, 1897-1926. By GEORGE M. REYNOLDS. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 245. $3.25. 


Was it premeditated that two leading university presses should publish 
almost simultaneously two volumes of such great similarity in title and 
subject matter? Or do we have here an evidence of a greatly revived 
interest in urban machine politics? We doubt that either explanation 
could be substantiated. The Gosnell study of Chicago is one of a series 
of intensive local studies planned, prepared, and published under the 
auspices of the University of Chicago’s Social Science Research Commit- 
tee. The Reynolds'study of New Orleans is obviously a Ph. D. thesis, and 
a good one. 


"ED 
‘A 
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External similarities to the contrary. notwithstanding, the two works 


are essentially different. The Reynolds volume, beginning with a sketch . ` 


of the Reconstruction problem in the South and an analysis of the Negro 
question, proceeds to relate the development of a white Democratic party 
in New Orleans whose aim was to maintain white supremacy. From this 
point on, the volume deals mainly with the Choctaw Club, which is the 
local Tammany Hall or regular Democratic organization of New Orleans, 
and Martin Behrman, its outstanding leader and long-time mayor of the 
city. The close relations between the machine and the business leaders 
and also between city and state politics are shown. The policies, successes, 
and defeats of Behrman and the Choctaws are set forth. In the main the 
treatment is historical, and the sources of information are interviews and 
newspaper accounts. There is not a table, graph, map, or illustration in 
the entire volume; and yet the reader feels that he gets a good analysis 
of the local political situation during the period covered. At the end, one 
has a great deal of respect for Boss Behrman, but at his death in 1926 
Huey P. Long already casts a long shadow across the city and the state. 

The Gosnell monograph treats of Chicago politics during and since 
the depression. It is primarily analytical rather than historical, and its 
methods of analysis and presentation are among the most advanced and 
precise. Every important generalization is buttressed by carefully ana- 
lyzed statistical data. Maps, charts, and tables appear in nearly every 
chapter. The author presents the facts about the Kelly-Nash Democratic 
machine and also a great many facts that deal with the voting habits 
and interests of the citizens. Not only is there a thorough analysis of 
the machine’s organization, strength, and services in the precincts and 
wards; but in addition there is much light thrown on the various economic 
and national groups in the city and their response to party appeals, the 
behavior of voters in referendum elections, and the influence of the press 
on what politicians and voters will do. The Gosnell study shows how 
much accurate information on the politics of a great city can be brought 
within small compass with good effect in sharpening the lines and enrich- 
ing the tones of the picture, while the Reynolds volume certainly suggests 
how much can be done to get an accurate picture of a political situation 
without the use of any modern statistical methods or graphic methods of 
presentation. For the student of social conditions the Reynolds mono- 
graph will prove an interesting qualitative case study, but the Gosnell 
volume will be that and a great deal more. 

WILLIAM ANDERSON 
University of Minnesota 
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William G. Brownlow, Fighting Parson of the Southern Highlands. By E. 
Merton CourrER. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1937. Pp. vil + 432. $3.50. 

This is the portrait of an agitator whose turbulent career spanned more 
than half a century (1826-77). Vituperative oratory, a pen with an un- 
failing verve for controversy, and a genius for vehement personal journal- 
ism were the weapons of his ceaseless warfare. As a circuit rider, he con- 
stantly harried his theological rivals. With like zeal, he championed slav- 
ery, detested abolitionists, hated the Democratic party, defended the 
Union, condemned the Confederacy, and, when governor, imposed upon 
Tennessee the most radical Reconstruction program inaugurated in the 
South. Not until he reached the United States Senate did shattered health 
bring to an end his restless activity, in which from beginning to end there 
was not a single constructive thread. 

Adequate delineation of such a character with a few bold lines would 
have been impossible. It required the light, shadow, and detail of the 
times. These the author has supplied abundantly, very wisely fortifying 
his work with upward of one thousand citations in the text and twelve 
pages of bibliography. Delightfully free from methodological distortion, 
the book is a substantial—and readable—contribution not alone to the 
literature of American history but to that of sociology as well. 


EDWARD JEROME WEBSTER 
Washington D.C. 


Introduction to Social Resecrch. By Emory S. Bocarpus. Los Angeles: 
Sutton House Ltd., 1936. Pp. xi 4- 237. $3.00. 


While this volume is not as erudite as some of the recent works dealing 
with social research, it is very readable, concise, and useful. The discus- 
sion includes a treatment of the ecological approach, of the use of statis- 
tical techniques, of observation techniques, of the survey methods, of 
the means of studying opinions and attitudes, of group and personal 
interviews, of life-histories, of diaries and letters, and of the interpretation 
of case materials. A liberal use is made of maps and charts to illustrate 
the various techniques of investigation. Any student who is entering the 
field of sociology and wishes to form a knowledge of the methods of re- 
search that are in current use will find this volume to be very helpful. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 
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T he Elements of Research. By FREDERICK L. WHITNEY. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. xvii + 616. $3.50. l 


This volume is a mere addition to the large number of books on meth- 
ods of research that have appeared in recent years. The theoretical] dis- 
cussion is comprised largely by commonplaces, which, while perhaps of 
interest to the introductory student, are scarcely likely to yield effective 
knowledge of the elements of research. The general merit of the book 
lies in its voluminous inclusion of references to research projects that 
have been carried on in a large variety of different fields. A special chapter 
is devoted to sociological research; but it states little concerning the char- 
acter of sociological problems, sociological facts, and sociological methods 
of investigation. Its bulk is constituted by citations of many special 
studies which it is customary to group together under the rubric of soci- 
ology. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Practical Sociology. By Lestre D. ZevgNv. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1937. Pp. xxi + 46x. $3.00. 


Professor Zeleny's textbook strikes the reviewer as eligible to a high 
ranking among those available for introductory courses at the junior- 
college or normal-school level. It is the result of many years of class- 
room experience and is practical, not in the sense of the application of 
sociological principles to the solution of contemporary problems, but 
rather in the sense that these principles are so treated that they lend them- 
selves readily to the student's appreciation and interpretation of his 
everyday experiences. This is a significant contribution to the teaching 
of sociology, too much of which has tended to result largely in the ac- 
quisition by the student of little more than a sterile and meaningless vo- 
cabulary. 

The first part, “Social Relations," deals with the group and group ac- 
tion, the processes of competition, conflict, accommodation, co-operation 
and assimilation, social relations and personality, and social relations and 
social control. The second part, “The Community and Its Culture," deals 
with various types of communities, the nature of culture and its relation 
to personality, the social situation, culture change and disorganization, 
culture and social control, and, finally, culture and progress. 

The language of the text is clear and understandable and at the same 
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time escapes being too simple. Each chapter closes with a restatement 
in outline form, questions, and activities and projects designed to relate 
the theory to the student's participation in his own community. The 
book contairis a glossary, a supplementary reading-list (by chapters), and 
a carefully selected bibliography. There is a good index. For the teacher 
who seeks to be a party to something more than mere rote learning this 


text will furnish an adequate tool. 
EARL S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Planned Society: Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow. Edited by FINDLAY Mac- 
KENZIE., New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. xxvii+o89. $3.75. 


To this symposium on the history, problems, and prospects of plan- 
ning ''thirty-five economists, sociologists, and statesmen” have con- 
tributed. Thus it runs the gamut of the three major disciplines—granting 
that the-statesmen would not count it a personal affront to be considered 
political scientists—which will be and are now charged, mainly on the 
technical side, with social planning. The’ papers are divided into four 
sections, namely, (i) economic control in primitive, ancient, and medieval 
societies; (ii) economic control and nationalism; (iii) control and planning 
in particular areas of economic activity; and (iv) the control and planning 
of all economic activity. 

The emphasis throughout the books is heavy on the side of economics, 
with the role of sociology and political science treated more by implica- 
tion than by explication. Thereis, however, an awareness evident through- 
out the book, made explicit particularly in the Foreword, by Lewis Mum- 
ford, in the Introduction, by Findlay MacKenzie, and in the chapter, 
“The Philosophical Implications of Economic Planning," by Sidney Hook, 
that the problem of a planned society is one of ethics as well as of tech- 
niques. 

The book recommends itself admirably for use in survey courses in 
the social sciences. It may also be read with profit by academicians both 
inside and outside the fields of the social sciences and by those laymen 
who seek an understanding of the scope and the nature of the problem of 
deliberately and scientifically planning a socio-economic order. 


. EARL S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 
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Catching Up with Housing. By Carnot AnoNOvICI and ELIZABETH MC- 
CALMONT. Newark: Beneficial Management Corp., 1936. Pp. xvi+ . 
243. $2.00. 

This book represents an "educational venture" by a personal finance 
company, interested, unlike many of the same type of enterprise, in per- 
sons as well as in finance. It is designed, in handbook style, to acquaint 
its clients (and the general public) with the elementary and basic aspects 
of housing—such essential problems as those of management, taxation, 
zoning, financing, community planning, and—not the least—the nature 
and degree of governmental participation in housing. An appendix of 
fifty pages includes a glossary of housing terms; a well-selected bibliog- 
raphy of addresses, reports, surveys, and books on housing; and a list 
of agencies and organizations in the field. There is an index. 

The book is, in short, a primer in housing. It represents a substantial 
gesture of co-operation of a private finance concern with public organiza- 
tions, and should do much to enlighten the uninformed home-owner and 
renter (and prospective owner), as well as serve as an authoritative source 
book for city officials, social workers, and students of housing. Other 
manuals by this same company, dealing with such topics as health, em- 
ployment, the consumer, leisure-time, and allied problems, are planned. 
They will, if they maintain the standard of this book, be watched for 
eagerly. 

EARL S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Sister of the Road: The Autobiography of Box-Car Bertha. As told to Dr. 
Ben RErTMAN. New York: Macaulay Co., 1937. Pp. 314. $2.50. 


The disorganization evident in current American life is frequently 
shown in ways of living that are hidden from public notice and that are 
not likely to gain scholarly attention. In such areas one is likely to find 
unusual social types, unsuspected codes of conduct, and bizarre forms of 
living, all reflecting efforts at adjustment in the midst of an unregulated 
world. Any revealing study of such an area is to be welcomed both for 
an increased understanding of our contemporary life and for the light 
thrown on the nature and play of social disorganization. From both points 
of view Sister of the Road is a helpful addition to our literature, since it 
portrays in an intimate and telling way such an unknowy sphere of mod- 
ern life. It is in the form of an autobiography of “Box-Car Bertha,” a 
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female vagabond and adventuress. A vivid account is presented of her 
experiences “on the road"—an account of the temptations, struggles, mis- 
fortunes, uncertainties; wanderlust, and fickle purposes of the kind of 
people she tepresents. The simplicity, naivete, and humanness of the ac- 
count permit the reader to form a satisfactory picture of the kind of 
world in which Box-Car Bertha moved. 

One suspects that Dr. Reitman, to whom the account was originally 
given, made ample additions from his own knowledge of the world of 
hobos and vagabonds, apparently in the direction, however, of making 
the account more realistic. It seems clear, also, that much of the phi- 
losophizing and "sociologizing" which is liberally interspersed in the doc- 
ument comes primarily from Dr. Reitman. These accessory discussions 
are thought-provoking and mirror shrewd observations and careful re- 
flection. 

Students of social pathology and those interested in the more un- 
dignified undercurrents in modern life should find this volume to be in- 
formative and provocative. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Zuni Mythology. By Rur& BENEDICT. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1935. 2 vols. Pp. xliii4-3424-345. $4.00. 


Jabo Proverbs from Liberia. By GEORGE HERTZOG. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. Pp. xliit+272. $2.50. 


Among the many collections of folk lore which have been produced, 
the studies listed above are noteworthy in that both deal with folk lore 
as an active force in a living culture. Zufii folk tales are not merely pre- 
served in the memories of a few old people but are recounted over and over 
again in ever varying versions by many of the most important members 
of the community; and, as Dr. Benedict says, the processes that can 
be studied in them are not “reconstructed in a kind of folkloristic archae- 
ology but are open to observation and experiment.” In the same way the 
thousands of proverbs curzent among the Jabo tribe of Liberia, of which 
Dr. Hertzog collected over four hunded, are still “almost the exclusive, 
certainly the most important, verbal instrument for minimizing friction 
and effecting adjustment, legal, social, or intellectual." Dr. Benedict does 
not attempt to evaluate fully the function of the tale among the Zuñi 
but limits herself to a discussion of the themes found in the tales and of 
their relation to the culture and to “the literary problems of the Zufii 
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narrator." Certain of the themes, which do not seem to fit in with the 
general cultural pattern, she regards as wish fulfilments. Such are the tales 
of great violence, a form of action not allowed expression by Zufii culture. 
Other tales can be understood by an analogy with our Cinderella stories 
or those in which the poor boy makes good. One aspect of a number of 
the tales, the great aggressiveness of the female sex in sexual matters, 
though commented upon by Dr. Benedict, is not fully explained. One 
would like to know whether such aggressiveness does exist in real life 
among the Zufii, at least to some extent, and, if so, whether it may be 
connected with the fact of a matrilineal organization of society. Dr. Bene- 
dict’s commentary upon “literary problems" in a folk society, where one 
sees the constant recombination and, as it were, re-creation of traditional 
materials is interesting and casts light upon folk and popular art in 
general. 

Dr. Hertzog was fortunate in having as his assistant in the collection 
of Jabo proverbs Mr. Charles Blooah, a former member of the Jabo tribe. 
Mr. Blooah’s intimate understanding of the significance of the proverbs 
would have been difficult for an outsider to obtain. After reading the 
proverbs and their interpretation, the reader is convinced that “far from 
being the dead clichés which proverbs are for us, they form a vital and 
potent element of the culture they interpret." Such studies are not only 
interesting collections of materials but are valuable in giving a better 
insight into the problem of social control in a folk society. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Chicago 


Martha’s Vineyard: The History of a Summer Resort, 1835-1935. By 
Henry B. Houc. Rutland, Vt.: Tuttle Pub. Co., 1936. Pp. 276 
$2.50. 

This charming and colorful chronicle should not be overlooked by soci- 
ologists because of the modesty of its presentation or because it was 
written by a journalist. Mr. Hough, a graduate of the Columbia school 
of journalism, is the proprietor and editor of the Vineyard Gazette, now 
in its ninetieth year of publication. Its files, supplemented by other local 
records, have been a rich source of material to portray the changes of a 
century: moors, once dotted with sheep, now dotted with summer cot- 
tages; harbors, once busy outfitting whaling ships, now the scenes of 
yacht races. Particularly interesting is the moving force in the change: 
the famous Martha's Vineyard Camp Meeting, which in its heyday 
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brought 30,000 n to the island off Cape Cod at one time. Mr. 
Hough's book pictures the conflict between the religious and secular forces, 
the triumph.of pleasure over piety..Nor should the student of social 
forces fail to observe the vividly portrayed role of real estate speculation, 
the waves of subdivisions, booms, and crashes, and their effects upon 
islanders and visitors alike. It would have been easy to make this a 
volume of wisecracks about the stuffy pleasures of the past; instead, the 
author has seen that our patterns of amusement may look just as odd to 
our successors. He has written a sympathetic and illuminating story. 


CHARLES S. ASCHER 
Social Science Research Council 


Handicrafts of the Southern Highlanders. By ALLEN H. Eaton. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1937. Pp. 370. $3.00. 


The interest in the primitive sections of our country has increased in 
recent years as their folk life has tended to disappear. Of the various 
books seeking to depict phases of the old culture, Mr. Eaton’s study ranks 
high. He has succeeded admirably in describing, with pleasing complete- 
ness, the handicrafts of the mountaineer folk in the southern Appalachians 
—primarily the old pioneer handicrafts, but also the more recently de- 
veloped forms. A series of beautiful photographs (fifty-eight in all) illus- 
trate various artifacts. The author's intimate description of these handi- 
crafts in their natural setting provides, incidentally, excellent information 
on their social role in the life of the people. From this angle the book is 


valuable to students of folk life. 
HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Supervision in Social Case Work: A Problem in Professional Education. 
By Vrena P. Ropinson. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1936. Pp. xv4- 199. $2.50. 

Miss Robinson provides us with a significant discussion of the physio- 
logical and psychological processes Involved in learning, adjustment, ex- 
periences, and the development of the professional self on the part of the 
student; with a discussion of the activities, bases for evaluation, and de- 
velopment of supervisory capacity on the part of the teacher-supervisor 
in a school of social work. Illustrative data clarify the discussion. The 
book does not déal directly with methods, principles, functions, and phi- 
losophy of supervision. The careful reader may, however, on the basis of 
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the discussion, formulate these for himself. The problem of professional 
education ae the learning processes are not related to the social and cul- 
tural settings in which case work is carried on and in which the student 
and supervisor live. The value of the book would be greatly « enhanced by 
an addition of a bibliography, references to the existing literature, and an 


index. 
PAULINE V. YOUNG 
University of Southern California 


Creative America, Its Resources for Social Security. By Mary VAN 
KrEEck. New York: Covici-Friede, 1936. Pp. ix+353. $3.00. 


Unemployment Relief in Periods of Depression: A Study of Measures 
Adopted in Certain American Cities, 1857 through 1922. By LEAH 
HANNAH FEDER. New York: Russel Sage Foundation, 1936. Pp. 384. 
$2.50. i 

They Shall Not Want. By MAXINE Davis. New Note Macmillan Co., 
1937. Pp. xiii 4-418. $2.50. 


Miss van Kleeck distinguishes between possessive and creative forces, 
analyzes the conflict between them, and ends with an expression of faith 
in the action of workers, who are “creators but not possessors" in the 
words of the dedicatory note. Both the diagnosis and the hope held out 
for the future are essentially Marxian and exhortatory but the treatment 
is marked by judicious documentation and scholarly restraint. The Swope 
plan for economic planning is given a fresh presentation as a prelude to 
the N.R.A. Trends in social work and the role of social workers in shaping 
public policies in the face of recurring industrial crises form a chapter in 
which the author can speak as the leader of the left wing of her profession. 

The experience of communities in dealing with the most acute human 
distress in times of economic crisis is the theme of Miss Feder's book. 
Measures used for the relief of the involuntarily unemployed during five 
major depressions from 1857 through 1922 are recited, based on an 
extensive study of sources not readily accessible. While there 1s some 
strengthening of social service programs as a result of depressions and 
occasionally evidence of a crystallization of experience gained, there is a 
repeated tendency to consider the needs of each emergency as a novel 
experience. This study will be a guide to administrators as well as an 
addition to the limited knowledge about municipal welfare programs. 

Of much more temporary interest is Miss Davis’ book, dealing with the 
relief problem in its immediate background and giving Chicago’s experi- 
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ence as typical of the American reaction during the most recent depres- 
sion., Observations in England and Sweden are noted for the counsel 
afforded by the longer experience of those nations with welfare measures. 
The book is sketchily written in a chatty style. The occasional errors are 
anticipated by the preliminary explanation that the work is that of a 


reporter and layman. 
ARTHUR HILLMAN 
Chicago 


This New America: The Spirit of the Civilian Conservation Corps. By 
ALFRED C. OLIVER, JR., and Harotp M. Duprey. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1937. Pp. xix4-188. $1.50. 


'This book, while above the average of books written about the C.C.C., 
is definitely in the propaganda category. The authors, two army chap- 
lains, have compiled interesting anecdotal material and official press re- 
leases advertising the accomplishments to date of the C.C.C. 


HowARD ROWLAND 
Pennsylvania State College 


Unemployment Policy: With Special Reference to Australia. By E. Ron- 
ALD WALKER. Sydney, Australia: Angus & Robertson, Ltd., 1936. Pp. 
258. 5s. 

This is primarily a study of unemployment in Australia, but with com- 
parative data from other countries and some carefully drawn conclusions. 
It differentiates intermittent, structural, and depression types of unem- 
ployment. It deals critically with various programs for dealing with these, 
rejecting wage cuts, the short week, exclusion of women, and shorter 
working life as not adding to the volume of employment. It points out the 
limited usefulness of public works, land settlement, self-help co-operatives, 
protective tariff, and relief. In spite of admitted difficulties most hope is 


attached to unemployment insurance. 
STUART A. QUEEN 
Washington University 


Newcomers and Nomads in California. By W. T. and D. E. Cross. Stanford 

University Press. 1937. Pp. ix+ 149. $1.50. 

This book is a historical account of the genesis of the federal transient-relief 
program in California, analyzing thoroughly the social-work aspects of the prob- 
lem of transiency and showing the obstacles raised by the settlement laws. 
Although it does not deal with resettlement of transients or of migratory labor- 
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ers, this study is timely and gives background for perennial problems of unusual 
present importance to the West, to Florida, and to other sections of the country, 
which doubtless will come before the next Congress. A useful bibliography is 
included. FN NEC 
PauL S. TAYLOR 
University of California 


Problems in Economics. By W. H. Krexuorer. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., 1937. Pp. xii+218. $1.10. 


This is a work book designed to accompany the author’s Economic Principles, 
Problems and Policies, reviewed in this Journal The problems are of three 
types, namely, (a) those calling for analysis and application of materials mas- 
tered in the student's readings, (b) propositions the why of which the student 
is asked to demonstrate, and (c) mathematical problems. An extensive bibliog- 
raphy for further reading is offered. The art of class discussion, the essential 
purpose of which is training in straight thinking in a given field, will be greatly 
facilitated through the use of this book. 

EARL S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Children’s Civic Information 1924-1935. By Witttam H. Burton. (“Southern 
California Education Monographs,” No. 7.) Los Angeles: University of 
Southern California Press, 1936. Pp. vii--307. $2.00. 


This study contains the scores of a variety of recognition tests on significant 
social phenomena, which were given to children at the sixth-grade level in 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, and Salem, Oregon, and in urban and rural 
areas in North Dakota. Differences between racial groups and communities of 
varying economic status are analyzed. The results indicate that out-of-school 
contacts determine the information of children of this age on social questions 
much more effectively than does direct instruction, although the latter increases 
in importance in succeeding school years. 

The tests offer valuable suggestions for methods of gauging the social atti- 
tudes of the childern in a given community. 

Mary J. HERRICK 
Chicago 


Principles and Practice of Recreational Therapy for the Mentally Ill. By Joun 
ErsELE Davis in collaboration with WittraAm Rusu DuNTON, Jr. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 1936. Pp. xviii--206. $3.00. 


'This book attempts the presentation of a theory and practice of recreational 
therapy for the mentally ill. The approach is definitely eclectic, as the authors 
have selected numerous statements from the fields of psychiatry, social psychol- 
ogy, physiological psychology, education, occupational therapy, mental hygiene, 
and recreation in order to build up their recreational theory. For example, the 
authors discuss the motives for play in terms of both instincts and the familiar 
wishes, although the authors whom they quote have added two more, namely, 
the wish for participation and the wish for the aesthetic. . 


XLII (November, 1936), 456. 
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This book not only lacks a logical arrangement and internal coherence but 
also contains several unnecessary repetitions. While the authors continually 
stress the point that the goal of such recreational therapy is the mental improve- 
ment and social adjustment of the patient, only one case is mentioned where the 
patient is reported to have returned home as a result of such therapy. Some 
limited evidence is presented to show that patients tended to progress in certain 
game activities, but no evidence is available to show the correlation between 
recovery from mental illness and progress in these activities. Recreational di- 
rectors should obtain many practical suggestions from this book. There are a 
foreword by Adolf Meyer, a glossary, and an index minus authors’ names. 


H. WARREN DUNHAM 
Chicago 


Zoning: The Laws, Administration, and Court Decisions during the First Twenty 
Years. By Epwarp M. BassETT. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1936. Pp. 275. $3.00. 


The title of this volume succinctly reports its scope and content. The author 
has been a member of the Zoning Committee of New York City since its forma- 
tion and was a member of President Hoover's Advisory Committee on Zoning. 
The book should prove valuable to state and municipal administrators and 
lawmakers. It contains a short bibliography on zoning and an index to both 
cases and subjects. i 
EARL S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Landnahme und Kolonisation in Canada, am Beispiel Südontarios. (“Schriften 
des Geographischen Instituts der Universität Kiel," Band VI.) By CARL 
Scuorr. Kiel, 1936. Pp. xvi+330. Rm. 12. 


This is a history of the settlement of Canada’s “richést and most flourishing 
region," southern Ontario, written from the special point of view of the “geog- 
raphy of settlement.” This special point of view is not so rigorously kept as to 
ee the account from being rather bogged down with the weight of mis- 
cellany. 

The leading general concept is that of landscape (Landschaft), which is 
elaborated in such subconcepts as natural landscape units, pioneer landscape, 
and culture landscape. A natural landscape unit seems to be a geological region 
with its own peculiar climate, fora, and fauna. The incidents of settlements are 
treated as parts of a major process of “reconstruction of the landscape” from 
its natural state, through a ragged pioneer stage, into a “modern culture-land- 
scape." To judge from the practice of the author, a landscape may be described 
somewhat abstractly as the geometric layout of fields, roads, cities, etc. Or it 
may be described vividly and concretely as through the eyes of an alert inter- 
ested traveler in a strange placz. 

This concept is not well-enough defined and applied to make the book of 
interest as an experiment in systematic description. Its main value, therefore, 
is as an introduction to Canada for Europeans. 


EVERETT C. HuGHES 
McGill University 
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An Introduction to Sociology and Social Problems. By WALTER GREENWOOD 
BrEAcH. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. Pp. xiv+370. $2.25. 


This 1937 edition is almost, page for page, identical with the original edition 
published in 1925. The statistical data have not been brought up to date, nor 
has the theoretical structure of the book been modified. The book is an ele- 
mentary textbook, combining data on social problems with 'concepts and prin- 
ciples of sociology. It also includes subject matter on economics, political sci- 
ence, psychology, education, and ethics. ' 

HARVEY J. LOCKE 
Indiana University 


The Country Printer: New York State, 1785-1830. By Mitton W. HAMILTON. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. xili+360. $3.75. 


The history of country journalism during the generation following the Revo- 
lutionary War is competently treated in this volume. The printer is examined 
in his numerous roles and shown to be an active force in community life, linking 
the local group with the wider culture beyond. Particularly revealing are ma- 
terials bearing on the folkways of the printing industry, the printer as an 
entrepreneur, and his relationship to the parties in authority. There is a detailed 
bibliography, a roster of printers and their publications, and an index. 


' CARROLL D. CLARK 
University of Kansas 


What It Means To Grow Up. By Fritz KÜNxgr, M.D. New York and London: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. Pp. 180. $2.00. 


The subtitle of this volume, “A Guide in Understanding the Development 
of Character," well suggests its content. The author, who is a rather distin- 
guished psychiatrist, has written a popular and readable volume which is not 
without its value for the generallay public. The general argument takes the 
form of a recurrent exhortation that individuals face squarely the crises that 
arise in their lives, and form a willingness to master them instead of fleeing 
from them. This is well put in the closing words of the book: 


To grow up, means to learn again from the ground up; it means learning essentially 
anew. Growing up, coming of age, implies a readiness to re-learn again and again, to 
Change again and again and become still mature. To be mature means to fade, and 
not evade, every fresh crisis that comes. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


The Fundamental Idea of State Socialism. By Kimro Havasx1. Tokio: Maruzen 
Co., Ltd., 1936. Pp. 31. $0.60. 


Concisely, this book reviews three theories of state. The individualistic- 
pluralistic utilitarian theory and the class theory are expounded and found to 
ignore historical facts, to be illogical. The best theory, says the author, is the 
third, the “integralistic theory," in which the state is an inseparable organic 
unity above individuals and classes. It exists "not for the happiness of the 
individual, but for the preservation, expansion, and development of the state 
itself” (p. 27). 
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The author would like to see in Japan the dictatorship of a “super-class 
national government which is free from any class distinction," and the abolition 
of party politics under the parliamentary system. His argument reflects a type 
of political thinking definitely influenced by German, Nazi, and Fascist phi- 


losophy. HYMEN Ezra COHEN 


University of Chicage 


Hopi Journal of Alexander M. Stephen. Edited by ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 
(“Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology," Vol. XXIII), 2 
parts. New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. liit+1,417. $10.00. 


These volumes contain the best source materials extant for the study of 
Hopi life and culture. Dr. Parsons has done an excellent job of arranging 
Stephen's day-by-day account of the events at First Mesa in terms of the 
ceremonial cycle and has contributed the Introduction, in which she discusses 
the significance of the material for southwestern ethnology. 

FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 


A Tribal Survey of Mongalla Province. By MEMBERS OF THE PROVINCIAL STAFF 
AND CHURCH MISSIONARY Society. Edited by L. F. NALDER. London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1037. Pp. viii-t-232. $5.50. 


This volume contains a condensed ethnographic survey of the peoples and 
"~ cultures of the southern portion of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. It should prove 
useful for officials in the area and for ethnologists who wish to fill in the frame- 
work provided by Dr. Seligman's Pagan Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan. 


FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 


Hitler’s Drive to the East. By F. ELwYyN Jones. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1937. Pp. 130. $1.00. 


In this sensational little volume, which includes one map, several charts and 
tables, seven appendixes, and an epilogue, a1 English barrister and journalist 
reviews Nazi efforts to secure economic and political control of the Danubian 
and Balkan states. The strategy of the new Drang nach Osten is to make these 
communities economically dependent upon the Reich through barter and clear- 
ing agreements and to follow up economic control with political intrigue and 
terrorism designed to put out of power groups opposed to the Berlin-Rome axis 
and, if possible, to put into power Fascist and pro-Nazi elements. The scope 
and consequences of this campaign are ably and accurately summarized by 
Mr. Jones, who gives particular attention to Czechoslovakia, Greece, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Jugoslavia. The author appreciates to the full the progressive 
undermining of French power and of democratic ideology which has resulted 
from Nazi efforts. Last April, when the book went to press, he was justified 
in assuming that the Nazi offensive had been temporarily halted and that the 
democratic powers were about to organize a solid united front to oppose Fascist 
imperialism. Today these hopes have again waned. Continued impotence in 
London and Paris has made possible new diplomatic and military triumphs for 
the Fascist coalition. It is now clear that the Nazi drive to the east will be 
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resumed—with consequences which may well prove momentous and tragic for 
all of Western civilization. No better summary of the purposes and methods of 
this offensive is available than Mr. Jones's book. 


Williams College 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


, Roverty and Dependency: Their Relief and Prevention. (3d ed.) By Jonn L. Giz- 
‘tin. New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1937. Pp. vilit755. $4.00. 


. Originally published in 1921 and revised in 1927, the present revision has 
added only a few paragraphs dealing with present problems and data. Critical 
students will be disappointed by the fact that most of the book is composed of 
factual material of predepression date and that so little space is devoted to vital 
present-day subjects. The book deals with the extent, causes, historic institu- 
tions, and prevention of dependency. 
Harvey J. LOCKE 
University of Indiana 


The Trailer Home. By BLACKBURN Sims. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1937. Pp. xit+128. $1.50. 


Mr. Sims’s book is of primary interest to the sociologist only as a prospective 
vacationist interested in the techniques of travel by trailer. However, it does 
suggest the need for observation of the vast and significant changes affecting 
government, the basis of taxation, housing developments, and participation in 
community life which this new trend in travel is already influencing. Much has: 
yet to be learned regarding the characteristics of the trailer family, particularly 
the family which uses it as a year-round dwelling. 

ROBERT S. WILSON 
National Association for Travellers Aid 





Superior Children. By Joun Epwarp BENTLEY. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1937. Pp. xxiii--331. $2.25. 


Under the assumption that civilization has progressed mainly through the 
leadership of “distinctive” men and women, this volume attempts to indicate 
that this leadership proceeds from “gifted” or "superior" children who are ade- 
quately trained. The author holds that “fitting candidates for the distinction of 
being regarded as superior" must be those children who are well-rounded in 
their physical, mental, social, and moral development—and with an I.Q. of 110 
or above. In support of this view of all-around giftedness as manifested in *'su- 
perior" children, the author considers the physical, mental, moral, and social 
traits of six "great" men: Byron, Chopin, Pasteur, Edison, Mussolini, and 
Lindbergh. The main point stressed is that our modern public-school system 
must cease “neglecting” the gifted child and make special efforts to discover and 
train these superior children for the most desirable type of democratic citizen- 
ship. The author apparently neglects to consider the shaping of personality by 
existing social forces, particular cultural patterns, and prevalent mores at a 
given time and place. In many cases broad generalizations are made, unsupport- 
ed by evidence; for example, the statement that the "gifted" child contributes 


far less to juvenile misbehavior (p. 14). NATHAN BODIN 


Chicago 
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The Liquor Industry. By Morris VICTOR ROSENBLOOM. Braddock, Paz: Rufis- 


* 


dale Distilling Co., 1937. Pp. ros. Gratis. A UE 


* 


This is a short, informative statement concerning the liquor industry in this ` 


country. While the discussion is primarily factual, it tends to give'a picture 
favorable to the liquor industry. " 


r 
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Salaries and Professional Qualifications of Social Workers in Chicago. By MER- 


RILL F. KxucHorr. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. ix+ ' 


89. $0.50 


This survey is based on questionnaires returned by 1,190 of an estimated 
1,400 social workers in Chicago. Seventy-eight per cent had completed a four- 
year college course, but onlv 64 per cent had a major of definite value in prepara- 
tion for social work. About a third of the workers had what was considered ade- 
quate professional training, and, if experience is substituted for training, one- 
half might be considered to have adequate preparation. The median salary was 
$135. The low salaries should be evaluated in the light of the qualifications: 
Experience seemed to have more weight in gaining a higher salary than train- 
ing. Extra-salary benefits, such as vacations, etc., were also low. Employment 
turnover was high. Mechanically this study, which is planographed, is a busi- 
ness-like job. About a third of it is Appendix, including the questionnaire, 
supplementary tables, etc. 


Glory Roads: The Psychological State of California. By LurugR H. WHITEMAN 
and SAMUEL L. Lewis. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1936. Pp. x+ 
267. $2.00. 


In this volume is presented an interesting depiction of à number of the reform 
movements that have sprung up in the wake of the depression and that have 
tended to concentrate primarily in California. The discussions are of interest 
and successfully give proper perspective on the history of these movements. The 
authors have managed to avoid the tendency to engage in muckraking; at the 
same time their treatment is too brief to make their account very serviceable to 
the student of social movements. 


Financing Security Trading. By WILLIAM M. BLAISDELL, Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. Pp. ix-- 199. 


This is a study of the methods of financing security trading on the four 
principal security markets of the world—New York, London, Paris, and Berlin. 
The author is concerned with throwing some light on the complex relationships 
between the mechanics of security trading and the money markets in conjunc- 
tion with which this trading takes place. 
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WARLORDISM: A TRANSITORY STAGE 
IN CHINESE GOVERNMENT 


KURT BLOCH 


ABSTRACT 


After the collapse of the Manchu Empire the traditional obedience to Manchu 
emperors was claimed by local warlords who maintained semi-independent provincial 
armies and appropriated the local revenues. The Chinese civil wars from 1917 to 
1926 were products of the conflict between the rich and poor provinces, between the 
provincial warlords, and between the provinces and the central government. The 
nationalist movement with Sun Yat-sen as leader proclaimed its support of basic social 
reforms, chief among which was the eradication of warlordism. But the capture of 
Nanking in 1027 gave*Chiang Kai-shek control of the most westernized parts of China. 
He turned his attention to building a new governmental structure from Nanking and 
dropped social reform. Subsequent civil wars established Chiang Kai-shek's ability as a 
super-warlord to maintain control over central China, but warlordism continued. 
Chiang’s belief that his conservative mission in China would not be realized until he 
had smashed the Chinese Soviet Republic in Kiangsi province produced a rift with 
T. V. Soong, who advocated a policy of internal peace and preparation for resistance 
against Japan. The anti-Communist campaigns extended Chiang's influence and cor- 
respondingly diminished that of the remaining local warlords. In 1936 warlordism 
undertook its final unsuccessful revolt which left Chiang undisputed leader. The cap- 
ture of Chiang was the expression of Chinese public opinion against his policy of com- 
bining the action at home with a conciliatory attitude toward Japan and friendship 
with the European fascist powers. Later, Chiang made concessions both in domestic 
and in foreign policy. An accelerated process of national integration is under way, as 
marked by the popular resistance against the foreign invader, and in the course of this 
process warlordism is being liquidated. 


When the Manchu Empire disintegrated in rọrr, it became evi- 
dent to both the Chinese people and to foreign observers how little 
real administrative organization had been developed, as distin- 
guished from the routine of the imperial court.’ As the primary aim 

* How disorganized and corrupt even the daily routine of the Manchu court had be- 


come, has been ably and amply demonstrated by Sir Reginald Johnston in Twilight in 
691 
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of Manchu rule over China was the exaction of a steady flow of 
tribute for the maintenance of the court and of the Manchu garri- 
sons in the most important centers of government, nothing even 
approximating an adequate machinery for the administration of the 
country had been developed at the central seat of power.? Therefore 
no need arose to create a substitute for the fallen imperial throne. 
The one organization of a properly administrative nature, namely, 
the maritime customs’ administration, continued after the abdica- 
tion of the Manchu dynasty as before, i.e., in the interest of foreign 
bondholders and under extra-territorial foreign management. 

In so far as the new central government formed under the presiden- 
cy of General Yuan Shih-kai did not interfere with the customs ad- 
ministration, it functioned as a guarantor to the foreign investor for 
the maintenance of regular interest and amortization payments on 
his bonds. But in the interior this government soon had to face the 
fact that no Chinese general, not even Yuan Shih-kai, could claim 
what obedience the Manchu emperor traditionally had been able to 
secure for himself. Therefore it was but logical that Yuan Shih-kai 
tried to develop a new imperial basis for his rule and seriously con- 
sidered the proclamation of his own dynasty. But already the 
power of the local “warlords,” some of them former military officers 
of the Manchu government, had grown so strong that he was unable 
to proceed with this plan. 

These warlords, as former deputies of the Manchu power, main- 
tained semi-independent provincial armies and ruled their territories 
with the sole aim of exacting tribute sufficient not only for the ful- 
filment of their obligations toward the imperial court, but also pro- 
viding for themselves and their large retinue of administrative ofh- 
cers, military officers, relatives, friends, and other hangers-on. With 
the end of the Manchu rule, they naturally tried to increase their 


the Forbidden City (1936), where he describes his experience as English tutor of the 
“Boy Emperor” who reigns now in Manchukuo under the title of Kang-Teh. 

2 The importance of China's having grown by conquest and having herself been 
conquered by foreign invaders, in the distribution of wealth and power in Chinese 
society has been indicated in the author's “Reflections on the Social Structure of China,” 
Social Research, IV (November, 193 7), 400 ff. 

3 The coronation coins had already been struck when Yuan Shih-kai was forced to 
drop his imperial.scheme. 
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own and their friends’ revenues: they withheld the tribute formerly 
due the Manchu court from the new republican Peking government, 
appropriated railway revenues and the yield of the Salt Gabelle, and 
increased the tax burden in their respective territories.4 l 

Since the Peking government was thus starved of revenue, its 
political and military importance within China declined rapidly. It 
was but natural that such a government, bare of considerable finan- 
cial resources of its own, was ready to accept bribes from whosoever 
offered them, and to sign away grants and concessions for cash.5 

But the provinces of China differed according to their wealth and 
the resulting opportunities for rapacious tax-gatherers, and such 
differences of wealth led to continuous warfare between the “haves” 
and the “have-nots.” This competition for sources of taxation and 
other revenue was at the root of all Chinese civil wars that so amply 
filled the period from 1917 to 1926, when foreign journalists were in 
desperate straits to find out what individual warlords really stood 
for, since the bare economic motives of their warfare naturally were 
the ones to be mentioned least. Objects of such warfare were gen- 
erally the control of the Peiping-Hankow Railway—the huge rev- 
enues of which always formed one of the most attractive prizes 
among China's revenues—the exploitation of the comparatively 
rich provinces along the seacoast, and other similarly attractive ob- 
jects. It is in such warfare that dominant figures arose for a while, 
figures such as Wu Pei-fu and Feng Yu-hsiang, whose warfare in 
the North China Plain ruined the peasantry without leading to any 
lasting results excepting those they could lock away in their bank 
accounts.® 

This warfare was suddenly interrupted by the surprising élan of 


^ Land taxation under warlordism has generally been at least trebled and quad- 
rupled. 


5 The most notorious case is that of the so-called Nishihara loans negotiated by Mr. 
Nishihara on behalf of a semiofficial Japanese banking consortium; it has never been 
possible to show for what uses these hundreds of millions of yen have really been spent. 


$1t is an attractive speculation to see in Feng Yu-hsiang and his followers (especially 
Han Fu-chu, the late governor of Shantung province) a socially representative type, 
that of the rich peasant, in contrast to the classical "gentleman" as represented by 
Wu Pei-fu and Yen Hsi-shan (of Shansi province). I need not follow up this idea sug- 
gested to me by Dr. Chen Han-seng. 
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the nationalist movement that was started in southern China under 
the leadership of Sun Yat-sen, the Father of the Chinese Republic, 
and the revered dead ieader of China's present government. The 
success of this movement was not due to the more or less abstruse 
. and abstract teachings of Dr. Sun Yat-sen—typically Chinese 
though they are proclaimed to be—but to the social forces backing 
his movement and to the military superiority of the southern armies 
that were led by General Chiang Kai-shek with the advice of Rus- 
sian military experts. As an able propagandist, again with the as- 
sistance of Russian advisers, Sun Yat-sen proclaimed a fight com- 
bining opposition against "foreign imperialism"—as seen embodied 
mainly in the British Empire at that time—and in support of basic 
social reforms, among which the eradication of warlordism was fore- 
most. Thus Sun Vat-sen was able to rouse a great patriotic and 
social movement in southern and central China, in which, for the 
first time since the Taiping Rebellion, the Chinese masses followed 
their leaders willingly, trusting that the “Northern Expedition" 
was a war being waged in their own behalf. 

This movement reached its climax when the southern armies 
captured Nanking and Shanghai in 1927. Thus Chiang Kai-shek 
gained control of the provinces of central China flanking the Yangtze 
River and stretching along the sea coast, i.e., that part of China 
which has undergone the most intensive westernization in all China. 
This control secured, Chiang turned against many of his former 
friends and against the popular movement which had been behind 
the successes achieved. The Russian advisers left hurriedly. Both 
aggressive foreign policy and social reform were dropped; instead a 
new governmental structure was built up in Nanking which in the 
beginning did not differ very much from what the Peking govern- 
ment had been.’ 

Accordingly, Chinese internal administration in the provinces 
once more was exercised by deputies of the Nanking government 
who were free to act according to their discretion, and most of whom 
were military men. Thus the system of warlordism was maintained as 
such, though its decline may be dated from the formation of the 


7 Typical was the Change in membership of the Kuomingtang, the revolutionary and 
dictatorial governmental party, that then became in the main a party of job-holders. 
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Nanking government. This government recognized many of the ex- 
isting warlords, especially in north China, since the campaign against 
warlordism came to a standstill while that against communism de- 
veloped. Where warlords were ousted from power, other generals 
who were thought to be friendly toward the new central govern- 
ment were substituted for them. Repeated civil wars fought be- 
tween Chiang Kai-shek and other warlords proved that he was able 
to master military power sufficiently strong, not only to defend his 
hold over central China, but also to defeat any possible combination 
of inimical generals. Thus he established definitely his position as 
the super-warlord of China. 

What resulted therefrom was a system of “balance of powers” 
in China which had to be handled carefully and skilfully. It may 
be useful to characterize in rough outline some of the warlords under 
the regime of China’s “unification” as it developed from 1927 to 
1936. | 

Probably the most outstanding and best-known representative of 
warlordism was Marshal Chang Tso-lin of Manchuria. His strength 
went back to imperial times when he rose to power through the ~ 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5 during which he backed the Japa- 
nese as a trusted ally. When Manchuria proved to be the greatest 
immigrant-receiving country of the twentieth century—from 1905 
until the present day—and destitute Chinese peasants and coolies 
moved into that vast colonization area, Chang Tso-lin grew to be 
ruler of thirty million men, and he made the best of his opportuni- 
ties. By a shrewd combination of currency inflation and monopo- 
listic trading, by a diplomacy that played false with the Japanese, 
the Peking government, and all the other warlords of China, by 
providing the people of his country with an ample opium supply 
highly taxed for his own benefit, by the appropriation of customs 
and salt revenues of Manchuria, and finally by the unlawful ap- 
propriation of land both to himself and to his friends—such land to 
be tilled by the poor Chinese peasantry according to the old Chinese 
tradition of rack-renting—he was able to amass a big fortune for 
himself and to create a powerful clique of adherents similarly en- 
riched. Any opposition to his rule—be it from the rest of China 
or from within Manchuria—he could meet by the protection of the 
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Japanese, which he enjoyed until his premature death in 1928, when 
the Japanese got rid cf him by dropping a bomb on his train.? 

Of smaller stature, although similarly significant, was Marshal 
Yen Hsi-shan, ruler of Shansi province and overlord of Suiyuan 
province. His rule alsc dates back to the time of the Manchu em- 
pire, and from then until 1937 there has been no claimant to over- 
lordship in China with whom he has not been allied occasionally 
and whom he has not betrayed occasionally. Marshal Yen Hsi-shan 
could not tap the resources of a young country which had just begun 
its productive development, as Chang Tso-lin was able to do in 
Manchuria; but twenty-five years ago Shansi was rightly considered 
to be a very rich province. For Shansi had been the home of the : 
so-called Shansi bankers who, in China, played a part similar to 
that played by the Italian bankers in the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries in Europe, until the development of modern 
banking drove the Shansi bankers out of business.? While their busi- 
ness flourished they maintained close contact with their province’ — 
and remitted a considerable part of their profits to their ancestral 
homes. Yen Hsi-shan taxed their riches successfully. While he 
achieved no such momentous currency inflation as Chang Tso-lin, 
he also instituted a provincial currency of his own which often 
threatened to collapse. Similarly he had his share in the large-scale 
issue of debased copper coins that has been typical of so many war- 
lords’ fiscal policies.* Opium taxation formed an important part of 
his fiscal scheme. For quite a long time Yen Hsi-shan enjoyed the 
reputation of being China’s “model governor,” for he tried to build 
military roads on a large scale officially labeled as peaceful high- 


8 It is typical of Japanese rule that they recognized the order established by Chang 
Tso-lin, thus securing for their rule over Manchukuo the adherence of most of Chang’s 
old followers. The Japanese claim, accepted by most writers, to have brought order 
into the Manchurian currency situation has little basis in fact, since the “Young Mar- 
shal," Chang Hsueh-liang, had already stabilized the Manchurian currency. 

? Probably Dr. H. H. Kung, Chinese Minister of Finance and president of the Execu- 
tive Yuan, will gain final historical appreciation as ‘‘The Last of the Shansi Bankers." 

1 Their relationship to Shansi is quite comparable to that of most of the overseas 
Chinese to their home provinces of Fukien and Kwangtung. 

u Cf. K. Bloch, “On Chinese Copper Currencies,” Nankai Social and Economic 
Quarterly (Tientsin, 1935), where the economic significance and mechanism of the 
Chinese copper currencies have been shown to be closely linked up with Chinese . 
localism. 
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ways, to build a long railway stretching through his province from 
south to nortli, and he promulgated regulations providing for demo- 
cratic self-government in the Shansi villages.” In 1935 he advocated 
a scheme for collective landownership in the Shansi villages that was 
acclaimed by many, though its main purpose was to establish com- 
munal liability for Shansi's exorbitant land tax. All this was highly 
impressive to the foreign observers for quite a few years, so that 
Yen Hsi-shan earned his honorific title rather cheaply. 
."The worst types of warlordism were developed in Szechuan prov- 
p ince, which in size of population is the biggest Chinese province. 
‘There not only was provincial rule fought for between competing 
‘generals, but so-called “garrison districts" were the object of con- 
stant warfare between opposed local generals. Whenever one of 
these generals succeeded in adding a new county (hsien) to his do- 
main by a victory over its former possessor, his traditional act was 
to demand the advance payment of two or three years’ land-tax 
revenue as a kind of initiation fee, and bureaucratically correct 
bookkeeping has shown that in some hsien the aggregate total of 
_ such advance land-tax payments in Szechuan covered periods up to 
the year 2000. Quite a few of these generals embarked on the profit- 
able policy of issuing debased copper coins from their own mints?? 
in addition to bank note issues which were forced on the population 
through the military. When the provincial government was taken 
over by General Liu Hsiang who ousted his uncle from power, he 
issued provincial fiat money on a large scale himself. But his cur- 
rency scheme was disturbed, for the generals of the garrison dis- 
tricts had meanwhile acquired sufficient business acumen to see that 
fiat money was incompatible with currency stability. So the gen- 
efals’ banks, mostly located in Chengtu, the provincial capital, and 
in Chungking, China's most western treaty port on the Yangtze 


^. River, engaged in a big speculation against the Szechuan dollar by 


selling Szechuan dollars short against Shanghai currency. Attempts 


7 Cf, Wang Yu-wan, “Living Conditions of Peasants in Northern Shansi,” The New 
Village, No. 24 (1936) (Chin.), who showed that this “democracy” was a sham (Social 
Research, IV [November, 1937], 500, n. 2). 

13 Though naturally these coins depreciated quickly in their value, still when copper 
currencies in China were stabilized after the currency reform of November, 1935, the 
' purchasing power of coppers (in terms of national legal tender currency) according to 
their metallic content was'so per cent greater in Szechuan than in Shanghai. 
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to establish a Szechuanese'exchange control system failed and the 
circulation of silver dollars by the Nanking authorities, on a par 
with the Szechuan dollar, proved to be no more thari another inter- 


esting illustration of the rapid worzing of Gresham's Law, even in . 


Szechuan. In 1935 the Szechuan dollar had to be depreciated by 20 
per cent in order to find a possible basis for amalgamation with the 
national currency, and the speculating banker-generals could cash 
in on their exchange contracts. Big opium revenues were among the 
favored prizes in Szechaan warlordism; peasants were forced to grow 
poppy and to pay fines to enrich their local masters; opium consump», `> 
tion was taxed; and taxes were levied on opium exported to: other” 
provinces or to other garrison districts. 

-Of a similar type was the government of General Chen Chi-tarig 
in Kwangtung province (Canton). There also we find the combina- ' 


tion of opium taxation and currency inflation for the benefit of Chen . 


Chi-tang's own pockets. He was unique in introducing licensed and 
highly taxed gambling. When he was ousted in the summer of 1936 
by the skilful diplomacy of Chiang Kai-shek, who engineered the 
betrayal of Chan Chi-tang by his own subordinates, Chen took 
abroad a fortune of considerable though unknown size. When he 
returned to China after the outbreak of Sino-Japanese hostilities, 
he was able—and probably forced—to hand over to the national 
government for its war chest a sum of seven million Chinese dollars, 
but there is no doubt that even after this payment (equaling about 
two million U.S.A. dollars) he is still a very rich man. 

The most popular warlords for the last few years outside their 
own province were the Kwangsi generals, Pai Chung-hsi and Li 
Chung-jen. Their popularity was based on the fact that evidently 
they had set a cautious limit to their private enrichment. Besides, 
an ample opium revenue gave them an income which by far exceeded 
—comparatively speaking—what any other province was able to 
spend even with excessive oppression of its residents. Generals Pai 
and Li adroitly used their geographical situation which enabled 
them to control the transit trade in opium from Kweichow and 
Yunnan provinces to Kwangtung, and they skilfully taxed this trade 
to the limit set by Chen Chi-tang’s desire for sufficient profits of 
his own, while the Kweichow and Yunnan provincial governments 
were too weak to resist that imposition. Thus Pai and Li could 


Uu a 
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treble the normal revenue of their province without any harm to 
their own people. On this financial basis they built up a strong 
military machine and carried through schemes of technical recon- 
struction. But even they were unable or unwilling to deal with the 
social problems of their poor and backward province where Chinese 
students have found male slavery on a fairly extensive scale and a 
definite shortage of working animals in the fields." 

While one might be inclined to assume that the evils of warlord- 
ism extended only to provinces outside central China where General 
Chiang Kai-shek's control exercised through his subordinates was 
undisputed, such an assumption would be mistaken. For instance, 
. General Ho Chien of Hunan province has encouraged the growing 
of poppy for his own benefit to such an extent that his province is 
often forgotten in the statistics issued by the Chinese government 
about the progress of its "opium suppression" work. My friend, 
Dr. Chen Han-seng, whose studies on China's agrarian problems" 
are the most important contributions to the subject, has repeatedly 
told me that according to his own observations General Liu Shih 
of Honan province had indulged to a very large extent in the issue 
of debased copper coins. A Chinese student who assisted in the pro- 
motion of rural co-operative societies in Honan was dismissed from 
his post because he referred in one of his reports, in uncomplimen- 
tary terms, to the issue of fiat money by a bank controlled by the 
Honan provincial government in 1934. 

Thus, while warlordism continued its existence throughout the 
decade from the reaction of 1927 to the Sino-Japanese War of 1937, 
simultaneously the Chinese National Government developed great 
strength outside the fields of mere politico-military government. To 
a large extent this was due to Chiang Kai-shek's personal attitude; 
like the Kwangsi generals he did not aim at personal wealth, but 
used what revenue he could get hold of to strengthen his influence 
and his army. His government of China was not planned to be of 
the traditional tributary type, though most of his subordinates did 
not act accordingly. 


^4 But they cared for the morality of their people, forbidding women to disclose 
bare bosoms in the subtropical climate of Kwangsi, and suppressing the old popular 
custom of trial marriage. 


135 Cf. especially The Present Agrarian Problem in China, 1933 and, Agrarian Problems 
in Southernmost China, 1935. 
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Accordingly, General Chiang Kai-shek’s. government could de- 
velop an unprecedented financial strength. Under the leadership of 
Dr. T. V. Soong, who was Chinese Minister of Finance from 1927 ` 
to 1933, China entered the group of nations that can boast of orderly 
budgetary and fiscal procedure. By a skilful division of revenue with : 
the provinces, Dr. T. V. Soong gave up the tributary relationship . 
between the central and the provincial authorities and based the 
administration of the national treasury on taxation levied by its - 
own agents, mainly derived from the customs,” the Salt Gabelle, 
and a group of excise taxes. In this way China achieved a system 
of national revenue which could become the foundation of a domestic 
national debt, and her central government was now enabled to 
throw into the Chinese balance of powers not only the might of its 
sword but also the weight of its silver dollar. 

The further development of this new fiscal basis of Chinese gov- 
ernment was stopped in 1933 on account of a fundamental disagree- . 
ment between Chiang Kai-shek and Dr. T. V. Soong. Their dis- 
agreement arose mainly out of the problem as to what should be the 
attitude of the Nanking government and army toward the Chinese - 
soviet Republic in Kiangsi province. General Chiang Kai-shek did 
not believe that he had fulfilled his conservative mission in.China .. 
without smashing that comparatively unimportant regime, the rav- ` 
ages of which were certainly considerably less than those inflicted 
on many sections of the Chinese people by their warlords. Dr. T. V. 
Soong, on the other hand, advocated that, due to the invasion of 
China by the Japanese in 1931 with the occupation of Manchiria, 
the Chinese government must maintain internal peace and prepare. ' 
for China's war of resistance against Japan. Accordingly he disliked 
both civil war and the vast expenditure to be incurred for its, sake.” 


The anti-Communist campaigns of the following years exerted a: D 


profound influence on the institution of warlordism and the balance 
of powers in China. The spectacular “Big March” of the Com- 
munists from south of the Yangtze River through the far west of 
China toward the northwest led Chiang’s army on their pursuit in 
1935 through the provinces of Kweichow, Yunnan, and Szechuan.. . 

16 Customs fene was greatly increased by the grant of customs! autonomy to China 


and the use made of such autonomy in increasing most-of China's import duties, though 
. some of the protective features of the tariff proved harmful to the aggregate revenue. - 
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In all three provinces General Chiang Kai-shek availed himself of 
the opportunity thus offered to exert a strong influence on the pro- 
vincial governments. The warlord of Kweichow, who was nothing 
but a minor gangster living on his opium revenue, was ousted; and 
the Szechuan and the Yunnan governments, were brought under 
stricter control by the Nanking government through assistance ex- 
tended to them for necessary currency reforms. 

An incidental result of this campaign was the weakening of the 
Kwangsi warlords, for their taxation of the Kweichow and Yunnan 
opium was now appropriated by General Chiang Kai-shek who had 
this valuable commodity transported through the Vangtze Valley; 
so the “model governors" of Kwangsi had to resort to ruthless cur- 
rency inflation which soon lowered the value of Kwangsi currency 
to one-third of its former parity, and to the growing of poppy, which 
formerly they had decried as immoral.” 

To that extent the anti-Communist campaign of General Chiang 
proved to be a national success. The aim of eventual unification of 
China was in sight. It is little wonder that immediately afterward, 
in the summer of 1936, warlordism undertook its final revolt against 
the national authorities. Kwangtung and Kwangsi provinces armed 
against the national government, the main object of disagreement 
being the opium-transit trade and the exploitation of the tungsten 
(wolfram) mines of southern Kiangsi, which, in connection with 
Kwangtung’s co-operation in the anti-Communist campaigns in 
Kiangsi, had come under the control of General Chen Chi-tang, and 
which with the steadily rising price of tungsten during the rearma- 
ment phase of world-recovery proved to be an extremely desirable 
object. When Chen Chi-tang was ousted the Kwangsi generals 
themselves had to give in, especially in view of the unpopularity of 
their rule in Kwangsi province which was evidenced by a series of 
village revolts. 

While with the breakdown of the southern revolt the balance of 
powers in China seemed to have given way finally to the undisputed 
leadership of Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, it took but half a year to 
prove that such leadership was not accepted generally in all its 
content and implications. The revolt of Sian-Fu, where General 


17 Kwangsi currency was finally stabilized in the summer of 1937, at a very favorable 
exchange parity with the national legal tender currency. 
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Chiang was captured in person by troops of Marshal Chang Hsueh- 
liang and General Yang Hu-cheng, marked the end of warlordism— 
even though it was still represented by General Chiang himself— 


and therefore lacked many of its most obnoxious features. Properly . 


interpreted, that coup d'état was a revolt of Chinese public opinion 
against the policies of General Chiang which combined reaction at 
home with a conciliatory attitude toward Japan and friendship with 
the fascist powers of Europe. As to the general interpretation of 
dictatorships, the Sian incident furnishes a picturesque lesson of how 


public opinion works its way when its other usual outlets are sup- 


pressed by censorship and police control. | 

This momentous event in modern Chinese history was followed 
by a change in Chiang's domestic and foreign policies. Domestically, 
fighting against the Communists was abandoned, and it seems that 
beginning in spring, 1937, the Communist-controlled districts of 
northern Shensi province were unofficially recognized as a legitimate 
garrison district by the grant of monthly subsidies from Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek's treasury. 

In foreign policy the Nanking authorities tended to deny in their 
dealings with the Japanese army authorities in northern China the 
very existence of any concessions made to the Japanese in 1934 


and 1935. At the same time the former semi-independence of the > 


Hopei-Charhar authorities (General Sung Cheh-yuan) and the war- 
lords of Shansi (Yen Hsi-sahn) and Shantung (Han Fu-chu) was 
restricted. 

China's unification had become more than a mere figure of speech 
when Sino-Japanese hostilities developed into a major war in the 
summer of 1937. This war has meant the end of warlordism proper. 
Warlordism received its first shock when General Yen Hsi-shan was 
compelled to court-martial a division general who was one of his 


most trusted and intimate friends, because he had abandoned, a ` 


vital mountain pass without any serious resistance against the Japa- 
nese attack. Later on Yen Hsi-shan himself was removed from su- 
preme military command in Shansi province and his place was taken 
by the commanders of the Eighth Route Army, i.e., the former 
Communist army. Worse was the fate that befell Han Fu-chu, who 
was court-martialled and shot in January, 1938, for his lack of proper 
defense of Shantung province against the Japanese and for other 
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offenses. When General Liu Hsiang died in Hankow the Chinese 
government was able to appoint as governor of Szechuan province 
a former Minister of Foreign Affairs. Szechuan province was thus 
‘proclaimed to be under full control of China's national government. 
While the Japanése had hoped to secure at least a few defections 
of former warlords from China's government, they were disappoint- 
ed. When war had broken out, even Yen Hsi-shan and Han Fu-chu 
resisted the temptation to gain a lasting hold over their provinces 
_with Japanese assistance. Not even Wu Pei-fu who had retired long 
ago was ready to accept Japan's invitations. Therefore the new 
Peking government set up by the Japanese had to be formed with 
the concurrence of old officials of the Manchu dynasty, without as 
little assistance by any of the Chinese warlords as by any repre- 
sentatives of the living social forces of modern China. Japanese 
attempts to gain the support of leading members of Shanghai's 
Chinese society for a Japanese-controlled administration of the 
Shanghai area were wrecked by the brutal assassination of some 
of those who had been known to be in touch with the Japanese 
conquerors. 
While Sino-Japanese warfare has brought about the end of war- 
lordism in China, it has initiated a process of national integration 
` which far exceeds mere unification by the use of military power. The 
unchaining of guerrilla warfare, i.e., of a people's war against the 
Japanese invaders and the “Chinese traitors,” amounts to a com- 
plete change of the former policy of the Nanking government.” 
. Officially the Nanking government pretended to fill the era of "tute- 
lage," Le., a period of transition from despotism and revolutionary 
war to democracy, under the benevolent leadership of the Nanking 
authorities in accordance with the concepts of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 
That era has now, under the stress of war, passed into a stage of 
popular resistance against the foreign invaders of China. During 
this stage old political and social traditions that have weighed down 
the Chinese people for centuries as the heritage of their conquerors 
are being liquidated. The first to go was the vicious institution of 
warlordism. 


New YORK Crry 


p Cf. K. Bloch, “On Guerrilla Warfare in China," New York Times, February 6, 
1938. 
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ABSTRACT 

The Chinese responded to local Japanese encroachments in 1931 by submission, 
and in 1932 by partial resistance. Why did they move from partial to total resistance in 
the crisis of July-August, 1937? Certain propositions are laid down about the changes, 
in the environment and abcut the state of initial reactivity which condition the re- 
sponse in question. These propositions stress the magnitude of the deprivation, the 
frequency of certain previous expectations (zhe immediate inevitability of the conflict, 
increasing strength in fighting effectiveness), and the frequency of certain previous ' 
demands (for total resistance). The Chinese overestimated their fighting effectiveness 
in oie degree, and this is traced to factors of opportunity, skill, and psychological 
need. 

When the Chinese were confronted by the renewal of Japanese 
armed expansion in 1937, they had certain alternatives before them. 
They might submit, as they had done in 1931 when Japan occupied 
Manchuria. They might offer partial resistance, as they had done in. 
1932 in the face of the local encroachments of the Japanese at 
Shanghai. Or they might offer total resistance against the Japanese. 
As before, they were confronted by "local," not “general,” armed 
pressure by the Japanese, who declared that each operation was a 
local matter, not directed against the integrity of the state as a 
whole. When the Japanese began to pour troops and supplies into 
the five northern provinces of China in July, some Chinese groups 
were already in favor of prompt, general resistance. It was, how- 
ever, not until the hostilities extended to Shanghai on the thirteenth 
of August that the issue was substantially decided and China was 
committed to “bitter end" resistance. | 

As students of comparative history (social science) our interest in 
the way the crisis was met by the Chinese goes far beyond the sig- 
nificance of the matter for the parties immediately concerned. Our 
aim is to discover the typical conditions of typical events, and this 
includes the discovery of the typicai conditions of typical relation- 
ships between states. Hence, we are interested in ascertaining the 
circumstances under which one state responds with total armed re- 
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sistance, rather than with some other alternative, to armed en- 
croachments which are declared by the second state to be but local 
operations. 

Just which elements in China were significantly active on behalf 
of partial resistance? One cautious group was composed of respon- 
sible and well-trained military men connected with the central gov- 
ernment. Although these men were bitterly condemned by their op- 
ponents as *pro-Japanese," this conveys a false impression. With 
insignificant exceptions, these men were eager to fight Japan, but 
they wanted to fight on the best possible terms. Some of them had 
received their military training in Japan, and they had a lively 
, respect for the strength and skill of the Japanese. They were only 
— too keenly aware of the comparative weakness of China for the con- 
duct of large-scale modern warfare. All they wanted was time— 
time to whip more model divisions into shape, time to develop a 
competent corps of officers, time to develop an effective air force, 
time, in short, to modernize the military position of China. 

Another cautious group came from the most competent adminis- 
trators of the central government, including many persons con- 
nected with the “political science" faction in Chinese politics. These 
officials were universally respected for their experience, and espe- 
cially for their tactical skill in the intricate game of political chess 
which enabled them to retain comparatively permanent control of 
some of the most important posts in China. As seasoned adminis- 
trators they were intimately acquainted with the technical difficul- 
ties involved in getting satisfactory administrative results in China. 

If some of the most important specialists on military and civil 
affairs connected with the central government were disposed toward 
‘caution, how was it possible for the policy of total, rather than 
partial, resistance to win out? Part of the answer is the vigorous line 
taken by the southern military group, headed by the Kwangsi lead- 
ers. These men, in effect, gave the central government at Nanking 
the choice of putting up prompt and convincing resistance against 
Japan,.or of renewing their civil war with the southern provinces. 
The Kwangsi leaders came from that part of China, the south, which 
had experienced the most consecutive and intimate contact with 
Western civilization, and which had incorporated more of the West- 
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ern pattern than the north, including the sentimentalizing of the 
nation. These men were anxious to modernize all of China, and they 
justified the transformation of Kwangsi into something which closely 
resembled a military state in terms of the contribution which they 
could make to the transformation of China as a whole. Removed as 
they were from Japan, they were less often and less emphatically 
reminded of the strength of their opponent. 

Another influential element in favor of prompt total resistance 
were spokesmen of overseas Chinese. The overseas Chinese have 
been fertile sources of money and approval for the modernization of 
China. Dr. Sun Yat-sen was especially dependent upon the Chinese 
of Singapore, Honolulu, San Francisco, New York, and similiar cen- 
ters of the Chinese emigration. In their homes away from China, the 
Chinese were not fully accepted, and their response was to perpetu- 
ate, or even to intensify, their loyalty to Chinese culture and to 
demand more active measures to raise the status of China in the 
eyes of the world. This development was fostered by the fact that 
the overseas Chinese were principally recruited from the south 
(Kwangtung, Fukien). Quite recently they had been solicited for 
contributions to the Chinese air fleet on the occasion of the general- 
issimo’s fiftieth birthday. They had responded generously and, in 
the present crisis, some of their spokesmen said: “Use our planes 
against the Japanese, or give-them back." 

The communists of the northwest were another factor making for 
total resistance. The communists and the generalissimo had reached 
an understanding on the occasion of the Sian affair of December, 
1936, when the generalissimo had been detained. The generalissimo 
owed his life to the tactics of the communists. They had been in a 
position to liquidate the generalissimo, who had waged ten years 
of incessant war against them. They had rejected their impulse to 
take revenge because they saw in him an indispensable factor in the 
immediate strengthening of China as a counterweight against Japan, 
an enemy of the Soviet Union, and in the modernization of China. 
The generalissimo, on his side, came to believe that the preservation 
of his position in China depended upon the abandonment of civil 
strife, even agafnst the communists, and the pursuit of more con- 
vincing forms of resistance against Japan. On their side the com- 
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munists offered to put their hard-won skill in guerrilla warfare at 
the disposal of the Nanking government. 

The Western-trained intellectuals of China were particularly 
vehement champions of bitter-end resistance. At the Kuling con- 
ference in July, before the crisis became acute, the generalissimo had 
won or warmed the sympathy of the intellectuals by soliciting their 
advice and delivering a forthright patriotic address. Men who had 
previously held some reservations on the generalissimo were now 
warmly united in praise of his statesmanship, his patriotism, and his 
determination to act decisively against further encroachments upon 
the sovereignty of China. These intellectuals declared that China 
simply had no other course than to offer prompt, total resistance to 
any Japanese invasion. Even if it were possible to avoid a general 
war and to continue with preparations by conceding the five north- 
ern provinces to Japan, Japan would use these provinces as a base 
for the progressive demoralization of the next tier of Chinese prov- 
inces to the south, thus demoralizing the Chinese government in the 
Yangtze Valley. By making a mockery of the customs frontier, by 
encouraging the traffic in drugs, Japan would continue to threaten 
the economic foundations of the life of China and the integrity of the 
Chinese people. 

Another special group exercised a very important role in the 
course of events. This was the Shanghai financial group, dominated 
by the “Soong dynasty." It was common for experts to say, without 
specifying too much detail, that the whole group controlled 70 per 
cent of Shanghai’s finance, and hence exercised the most concen- 
trated control of any group in China. Key personalities in this group 
had become convinced not simply that China could put up serious 
resistance to Japan but that China stood an excellent chance of 
ruining Japan. Japan, it was said, could last six months without in- 
ternal economic crisis. China, it was believed, had been able to build 
up deposits abroad which would enable her to finance the war and to 
maintain the stability of her currency even longer than Japan. 

From a military point of view the expectation was that the 
Chinese would draw the Japanese into the interior of the country, 
lengthening their lines of communication, and rendering their opera- 
tions as expensive as possible. It was expected that the Chinese 
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would be able, at the beginning, to make effective use of the elabo- 
rate system of trenches which had been constructed under the super- 
vision of very competent German advisers. In the north, it was 
commonly asserted, the trenches at Paotingfu were strong enough 
to enable the Chinese to hold out for several months (it was taken 
for granted that the Japanese would speedily overrun the rest of the 
north). It was believed that in the Shanghai area it would be wise 
for the Chinese to engage the Japanese as sharply as possible from 
the first, taking advantage of any incident to broaden the war to 
Shanghai. “Nobody cares a snap about villages somewhere north of 
the Yellow River, but they will knew the Chinese are fighting when 
we fight around Shanghai." It was prophesied by competent ob- 
servers that the Chinese would remain in the immediate vicinity of 
Shanghai for perhaps a month. Then would begin the first of a series 
of strategic withdrawals to well-prepared trenches closer to Nanking. 
By successive withdrawals the Chinese would gradually recede into 
the interior. Paotingfu (in the north) and Nanking were expected to 
“hold out all winter, possibly all next year, or even two years." 
Gradually the war would be transformed into a guerrilla struggle, 
the Chinese harrying the overextended Japanese lines of communi- 
cation and increasing the cost of occupation. Guerrilla warfare was 
a well-understood technique which had been developed in a decade 
of civil war. It might even proceed largely at the expense of the 
enemy by capturing trains of guns and ammunition from Japanese 
columns. Warehouses already were full of rice to supply the simple 
needs of the common Chinese soldier. 

Sooner or later it was believed that aid would be forthcoming 
from the Soviet Union, or Great Eritain, or the United States. 
Operations in the neighborhood of the International Settlement 
would increase the probability of “incidents” which, it was ex- 
pected, might entangle the Japanese with foreign governments and 
with foreign opinion. Meanwhile, it was certain that the German 
government would discourage Japanese expansion southward, ad- 
vising Tokyo to husband resources which were needed for use against 
the Soviet Union. That the Japanese navy might appear in the 
vicinity of Shanghai in order to “contain” as many Chinese troops 
as possible, thus preventing them from going to the relief of the 
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northern provinces, was taken into consideration. As a result of this 
prognosis it was urged that sound strategy demanded that the 
Japanese “bluff” be called by serious total resistance. 

This summary has so far made no reference to the broad masses 
of the Chinese peasantry and the gentry in the several provinces of 
China. This is because data for a refined analysis are not at hand.' 
Testimony by competent observers was in sharp disagreement about 
the intensity of the popular reaction. I present an example of con- 
tradiction: One August afternoon I interviewed two experienced 
foreign observers of China who had just returned from a swing 
around the villages of Hunan province. The journalist said, “The 
tragedy, now as always in China, is that these Chinese villagers have 
no conception of the gravity of the present crisis; they remain pro- 
foundly indifferent." The missionary said, “I am astonished at the 
interest of the villagers in the crisis; nothing like it has ever hap- 
pened in the whole history of China.” All agreed, nevertheless, that 
however Chinese national feeling might fall short of Western stand- 
ards, Chinese nationalism had reached a pitch of intensity never 
before witnessed in China. 

The foregoing review of the Chinese picture, incomplete as it is, 
and uncertain as itis at many points, may convey some sense of the 
total situation in which the Chinese responded to Japanese expansion 
by total rather than partial resistance. Can we, as specialists in 
analysis, discover characteristics of the situation not only in China 
but also in other interstate relationships, in which total rather than 
partial resistance or submission is likely to appear? Suppose that we 
had been examining the situation just before the July-August crisis. 
Could we have selected certain features present in this situation, and 
also in other interstate relationships, which would have enabled us 
to predict how China would respond to new local encroachments by 
the Japanese? 

Thus our present discussion will be directed toward presenting 
certain general questions in terms of the Chinese context; hence we 
are less concerned with definitive findings about the Chinese situa- 

* Because of certain complex cross-currents, the discussion does not contain any 


characterization of the role of such important groups as the party or “northern mili- 
tarists.” 
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tion than with the posing of the relevant issues. Suppose, therefore, 
that we state the problem on a higher level of abstraction. We have 
to do with an interstate conflict in which one state is usually re- 
garded (by diplomats, military men, historians, and political scien- 
tists) as strong and the other (China) as weak. The strong state 
moves armed forces into the territory of the weak state in certain 
places, declaring that the operation is a purely local affair which is 
not directed against the state as a whole. This change impairs the 
influence of China in world-affairs and diminishes the influence (and 
threatens further to reduce the influence) of the government of 
China in domestic affairs. We may therefore speak of the change in 
the environment of China as constituting a deprivation (rather than 
an indulgence). The weak state responds to “local” deprivation by 
total resistance (rather than by partial resistance or submission). 
What are the factors which, in general, condition such a response? 

Obviously the magnitude of the deprivation is a relevant feature 
of the situation. We may lay down the proposition that the greater 
the inflicted and threatened deprivation, the greater the probability 
of total resistance. Certainly this proposition is confirmed by gen- 
eral knowledge of the Chinese situation. 'The Manchurian provinces 
were less important to China, both in the material and in the senti- 
mental sense, than the five northern provinces. Local operations in 
Shanghai, when combined with operations against the five northern 
provinces, were far more important than Shanghai operations com- 
bined with operations in Manchuria. 

But this is not an adequate explanation. From the study of social 
relationships we know that changes in the environment give quite 
different results when the state of reactivity differs. In symbolic 
form, we may say that the activity A' (total resistance) is condi- 
tioned both by changes in the E (environment) and by the A" (state 
of reactivity) when the environmental changes occur. We are justi- 
fied in emphasizing the importance of reactivity factors in the Sino- 
Japanese crisis because the issue of partial or total resistance was in 
doubt at various stages of the crisis. 

What features of the precrisis context, chen, may we search out? 
One proposition i$ that the probability of total resistance rises as the 
expectation of immediate and inevitable conflict becomes more cer- 
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tain and widespread. A canvas of symbols of expectation current in 
China during any given cross-section prior to July, 1937, would no 
doubt confirm the common assertion that the ''thesis of inevitabili- 
ty," if not that of immediacy, was accepted by nearly every sig- 
nificant group in China. The question was not whether there would 
be a day of reckoning with Japan but how soon and in what form. 
The expectation of immediate and inevitable war with Japan was 
indicated by the frequency of such symbolic formulations as ‘China 
will clash with Japan in less than two years"; “The impending Sino-: 
Japanese conflict. .... ? Under such circumstances the leaders of 
China were very sensitive to any indications of a preventive war by 
the Japanese to block the unification of China. In particular, they 
were aroused by what one Chinese called the “spectre of piecemeal 
partition." 

At the same time the Chinese were growing more confident of 
their fighting effectiveness in relation to Japan. The wide diffusion 
of the expectation that China was growing in strength, relative to 
Japan, was indicated by the frequency of such statements as “Our 
air force is already more versatile in aerial combat than the Japanese, 
and will shortly be superior in every respect.” It had been necessary 
to promote the spread of such optimistic symbols as a means of 
bringing about an actual increase in the fighting strength of the 
nation. Chinese were to be made to believe not only that the day of 
reckoning with Japan was inevitable but that China could and would 
grow powerful against that day. It was essential to represent the 
leaders of China as devoted to the cause of national unity, especially 
against the Japanese. It was necessary to advertise the achieve- 
ments of the new China: the air force, the crack divisions, the net- 
work of communications. ‘The details of the Chinese case are con- 
sonant with this general proposition: The probability of total re- 
sistance rises as self-confidence (in relation to relative fighting ef- 
fectiveness) increases. 

The foregoing propositions refer to the factual aspect of attitudes 
as conditions of the ultimate response. Other relevant attitudes were 
to be found among those attitudes expressing demands. The rele- 
vant proposition here is this: The probability of total resistance 
rises as demands for total resistance increase. The picture of the 
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precrisis situation as presented above implies that this proposition 
would be confirmed in this case. 

The data of the Chinese case may be brought into relationship to 
two other propositions about the nature of human activity. In gen- 
eral, we expect in a given situation the repetition of a response which 
has been successful in a similar situation in the recent past. From 
this point of view we might have anticipated the use of partial, 
rather than total, resistance against the Japanese. But another rel- 
evant consideration is that the scope of demands broadens with 
success. The Chinese had been greatly reassured of their strength 
by the prolonged resistance which had been made by the Nineteenth 
Route Army in 1932. Thus, in conformity with the tendency indi- 
cated in the first-mentioned proposition at the outset of the July 
crisis of 1937, partial resistance tended to be repeated; but in con- 
formity with the second proposition it was followed by total re- 
sistance, with no relapse to the submissiveness of 1931. 

If we confront the previously mentioned symbols of fact with the 
reality to which they refer, another important aspect of the Chinese 
response is brought out, namely, the degree to which there was over- 
estimation of the strength of the self in relation to impending devel- 
opments. In the light of subsequent happenings, it is evident that 
the éxpectations which were entertained by some of the important 
proponents of the program of total resistance were unfounded. They 
were overoptimistic about the time factor. At the present writing 
the Chinese are farther in the interior than they expected to be by 
this season, and the guerrilla phase of resistance has developed more 
rapidly. There was some overoptimism about the prowess of the air 
force, the impregnability of the trench system, and the alacrity of 
foreign aid. Up to the present writing the Chinese government has 
not abandoned the broad, strategica! lines of the program of total 
resistance, however. Overestimation of the self was not so serious 
that the blows of partial failure led to demoralization. 

The fact of overestimation of the self is itself a phenomenon of 
very general importance. What are the factors which led to this 
overestimation? It is mostly associated with overabsorption with 
the favorable features of the self. To some extent cases of such over- 
absorption are functions of limited opportunity to compare the self 
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with others in relevant respects. Thus persons at some distance from 
Japan might be expected to have less opportunity to see or learn 
about the fighting effectiveness of Japan. Hence they would fall 
ready victims to optimistic propaganda intended to enlist their gifts 
to the air force of China. Overabsorption with the favorable features 
of the self is also favored by lack of skill in precise comparison of the 
self with the other in relevant respects. The trained military men of 
central China, together with the experienced administrators of cen- 
tral China, contributed many leaders to the councilors of caution. 
They were impressed, as technicians, with Japanese preparations. 

In addition to such factors as opportunity and skill, which in- 
fluence the degree of absorption with favorable features of the self, 
there are deeper psychological determinants. Some of them were 
very important in precrisis and postcrisis China. 

Those who were emotionally identified with “China” were con- 
nected with a symbol which has passed from a long and exalted 
status in relation to Japan through a period of weakness and humili- 
ation. More recently China was growing in strength. From the in- 
tensive study of tbe psychological changes involved in a passage 
from superiority through humiliation to gathering strength, we know . 
something about the severity of the psychological adjustments re- 
quired during such transitions. We know that we may expect in the 
last phase that resentment, which has been internalized (directed 
against the self) in the middle phase, will turn outward toward the 
environment. Several anxieties (insecurity reactions, spoken of dis- 
tributively) are released in the process of overcoming certain resist- 
ances to the direct expression of hostile tendencies. However, this 
release of anxiety is more than compensated by the great psychic 
gain from the liberation of the self from self-attack. Thus during 
periods of transition there is much preoccupation with the favorable 
aspects of the self, and hence much self-glorification. 

In recent years the growing strength of China has facilitated (and 
has been partialy dependent upon) psychological readjustments 
which may be made intelligible by the considerations just stated. 
Given their tendency toward heightened self-estimation, it became 
less and less endurable for Chinese to tolerate those dspects of reality 
which presented them to themselves and others as weak and dis- 
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united. They becamé more and more imperious in demanding the ` 
prompt exhibition and completion of unity. They were investing the 
generalissimo with the halo of heroism, but they were sickened by 
the sight of continued civil war. They were demanding, more and 
more insatiably, ceremonial as well as tangible demonstrations of 
unity. Under the circumstances, of course, these two requirements 
were not necessarily compatible. The appearance of unity might 
even ruin the completion of unity by provoking the Japanese into 
preventive warfare. It may be true that the generalissimo was de- 
termined to use the “communists” as long as possible for the double 
purpose of increasing the degree of unity already attained (by con- 
quering certain provinces) and postponing the day when Japan 
would launch a preventive struggle to stop unification. Gradually, 
however, this policy of civil war became less and less tenable, owing 
to the psychological energies which were released by the very means 
which were necessary to advance the modernization of the state 
(propaganda, militarization, etc.). The Sian affair (December, 1936) 
culminated in impressive demonstrations of the rising unity of 
China; it brought nearer the day of Japanese attack and heightened 
the anxieties of the Chinese who anticipated this attack. 

This part of the analysis may be summed up by saying that states, 
previously weak, which make real advances in strength overestimate 
their fighting effectiveness (ie., underestimate their opponents). 
This is peculiarly the case when the weak state cherishes the memory 
of a glorious past, preceding the era of weakness and humiliation. 
And this is still more so when the present enemy has had a hand in 
past humilations, after having played a very subordinate role in the 
glorious past of the state. Under such circumstances the wonder is 
not that the leaders of Chira made some overoptimistic calculations 
but that they were able to develop a program which bore as much 
relationship to reality as the program on which they have been pro- 
ceeding. 

More refined analysis of the Chinese response to crisis would call 
for detailed consideration of many specific groups and personalities 
within the total context. We know that what persons do in a given 
situation involving the state is not only determined by their picture 
of the future of the state but also by their picture of the place of 
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every entity with which they are connected within the future of the 
state. The individual’s response js in such a case partially deter- 
mined by the relative degree with which he is attached to the symbol 
of the state, the symbol of other groups, and the symbol of his own 
distinctive career (his symbols of identification). 

In general, it is safe to say that the more a policy of total re- 
sistance is expected to improve the position of the various entities 
with which persons are connected, the more probable is their support 
of this policy. In case of conflicts, it is probable that they will be 
resolved according to the relative strength of the emotional attach- 
ment to the symbols in question. 

Some highly provisional comments may be offered in relation to 
the Chinese crisis. Many of the trained, professional soldiers desired 
to postpone the conflict with Japan as long as possible because they 
saw that their own role in the conflict would be greater as China be- 
came better prepared to fight a nonguerrilla type of warfare. They 
feared the rivalry of the very adroit communist leaders of the north- 
west, who were particularly skilful in guerrilla warfare. Some mem- 
bers of the rising financial bourgeoisie of China were fired with the 
optimistic expectation of developing Chinese resources for themselves, 
and resented the armed encroachment of the Japanese with special 
vigor. 

Among the several basic forms of personality there are some which 
are particularly sensitive to the status of the self, and alert to seize 
opportunities to vindicate and glorify the self. When such personal- 
ities have been born in China in recent times, and especially when 
they have been exposed to Western estimates of China, they con- 
tribute with an especially high frequency to those who are eager to 
raise the status of China by modernizing the country. When it be- 
comes appropriate to record the history of this period of China’s de- 
velopment in more detail, the personality characteristics of influen- 
tial members of the “Soong dynasty,” for example, will be given a 
place of genuine importance. Certain Individuals were the focal 
points of practically every determinant of conduct looking toward 
the speedy modernization of China. 

The foregoing analysis of Chinese resistance to’ Japan has con- 
sidered the crisis which began in July, 1937, as an instance of total 
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armed resistance (rather. im partial resistance or submission) to 


' * ]ocal encroachments by a foreign state. In this case the resisting 


state was regarded as weaker than its opponent. We have laid down 
"certain propositions about the changes in the environment and about 
the state of initial reactivity which condition the response in ques- 
tion. 'These propositions stress the magnitude of the deprivation, 
the frequency of certain previous expectations (the immediate in- 
evitability of conflict, increasing strength in fighting effectiveness), 
and the frequency of certain previous demands (for total resistance). 
Some degree of overestimation of the self was found to characterize 
the Chinese attitudes, and this was traced to factors of opportunity, 
skill, and psychological need. The nature of the connection between 
attitudes toward the state and attitudes toward other symbols of 
identification were briefly indicated. In general, the purpose of this 
discussion is to utilize for theoretical purposes the events of the 
Sino-Japanese crisis, thus supplementing attitudes which are ab- 
sorbed with the concrete immediacy of the situation. 
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JAPANESE POPULATION POLICIES: 
JESSE FREDERICK STEINER 


ABSTRACT 

The spread of birth-control measures in Japan points toward a return to the small- 
family system that prevailed during the later feudal period. The decline in opposition 
to the birth-control movement has come too late to prevent the evils of overpopulation. 
Governmental efforts to improve the agrarian situation and increase food production 
have been unavailing. Plans to send a considerable number of their surplus popula- 
tion to Japan's colonies or to foreign countries have been disappointing in their results. 
Industrialization, which has been the chief reliance of the government, faces serious 
difficulties because of lack of raw materials and undependability of foreign markets. 
The decision to gain greater economic and political control on the Asiatic mainland has 
no doubt been strengthened by the increasing pressure of population on their limited 
resources. 

The recent rapid increase of the population of Japan has led to 
the widespread belief in the West that the large-family system is 
deeply rooted in the traditions of that country. As a matter of fact, 
the approximately stationary population during the later Tokugawa 
era prior to the establishment of modern Japan seems to indicate 
precisely the contrary. For more than a century before the Restora- 
tion in 1868 the number of Japanese people had remained in the 
neighborhood of twenty-eight to thirty million. While famines and 
pestilences must have operated as checks to population growth, the 
type of social and political organization that prevailed during the 
closing decades of the feudal period imposed heavy burdens upon 
the mass of the people and discouraged the formation of large fami- 
lies. 

Caught in the meshes of a caste system with its restrictions upon 
freedom of movement and occupation, and its other regulations 
interfering with the normal development of both trade and agricul- 
ture, the people, with the exception of the ruling classes, were con- 
demned to an apparently hopeless struggle against poverty. As a 
result of these hard conditions of life, families in general rarely under- 
took to rear more than two or three children. Abortion and infanti- 
cide, the means commonly adopted to limit the size of their families, 
were contrary to the laws of the Tokugawa period,*but the govern- 
ment failed in their enforcement. Even government subsidies grant- 
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ed in proportion to the number of ‘children reared, and appeals 
made to the people on both moral and political grounds, did not 
. accomplish their purpose." 

During the early years of the Meiji era these traditional methods 
of family limitation continued to be practiced on a sufficiently wide 
scale to retard population expansion. In connection with its am- 
bitious program of modernization, the new government made vigor- 
ous efforts to abolish these practices. The laws against abortion and 
infanticide were strengthened, child-rearing societies were estab- 
lished, governmental subsidies were given to large families, registra- 
tion of pregnant women and midwives was required, and awards 
for information leading to the arrest of those guilty of infanticide 
were offered by the government.” 

The gradually accelerating rate of increase of the Japanese popula- 
tion beginning about 1880 seems to indicate the effectiveness of these 
‘governmental measures. It is doubtful, however, whether even the 
strongly centralized Meiji government could have successfully en- 
forced its population edicts if the country had not been entering 
upon a new period of economic development. The enlarged oppor- 
tunities for making a living made possible the support of greater 
numbers of people and created a situation favorable for the accept- 
ance of a large family system. Under these circumstances it was 
natural, if not inevitable, that a population policy of expansion 
should grow in popularity and become easy of enforcement. The 
value of a rapidly increasing population at a time when man-power 
was needed to combat the danger of foreign aggression was becoming 
more and more apparent. The Japanese were not slow to realize 
that their struggle to gain recognition as a world-power would be 
facilitated by rapid populetion growth. Pride in numbers followed 
' as a matter of course, and limitation of the size of families came to 
be looked upon as an expression of disloyalty to the emperor. 

During the first two decades of the present century a few Japa- 
nese writers began to point out the growing seriousness of their 


« Garrett Droppers, “The Population of Japan in the Tokugawa Period," Transac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, XXII (1894), 253-84; see also Ryoichi Ishii, 
Population Pressure and Economic Life in Japan (London, 1937), pp. 11-16, and Marcel 
Requien, Le Probléme de la population au Japon (Tokyo, 1934), pp. 17-37. 


2 See Ishii, of. cit., pp. 33-35. 
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nation's population problems, but popular as well as governmental 
opinion inclined to the point of view that industrial and commercial 
progress would easily keep pace with expanding numbers. Whatever 
doubts may have begun to arise about the wisdom of rapid popula- 
tion growth were dispelled by the economic prosperity and military 
enthusiasm that prevailed during the World War. In general there 
was no widespread recognition of the fact that the nation was defi- 
nitely facing the menace of overpopulation. 

Popular attention was directed to this problem in a spectacular 
manner by the efforts of the Japanese government to suppress birth- 
control propaganda on the occasion of Mrs. Margaret Sanger's visit 
to Japan in 1922. To the disappointment of those eager to secure 
a public hearing for the birth-control movement Mrs. Sanger's sup- 
ply of literature, intended for distribution among Japanese women, 
was confiscated by the authorities, and permission to land was 
given only with the understanding that in her public addresses there 
would be no discussion of contraception. 

While no specific legal restrictions against birth control existed 
at that time, the Police Bureau of the Department of Home Affairs 
justified their action on the ground that unfriendly demonstrations 
might mar her visit and that instructions designed to limit births 
ran counter to national interest. This hostile attitude of the police 
attracted wide attention and gave Mrs. Sanger’s cause the publicity 
it needed. That same year a birth-control society was established 
in Tokyo by a small group of liberal-minded people and an experi- 
mental clinic was set up in one of the local hospitals. In Osaka and 
Kyoto birth control was first promoted under the guidance of labor 
leaders who felt that workmen with large families would be sorely 
tempted to betray their cause during the stress of labor strikes. It 
is significant that the support given at that time to birth control 
by the proletariat was not in the interest of slowing up population 
growth but for the purpose of strengthening their struggle to im- 
prove labor conditions. The Japanese Federation of Labor, however, 
at its meeting in 1925 refused to make birth control one of the aims 
of the labor movement on the ground that a cause of that kind 
should be promoted by medical or political groups? After the assas- 
sination in 1928 of the labor leader, Senji Yamamoto, who, upon 

3 Shizue Ishimoto, Facing Two Ways (New York, 1935), pp. 226-35. 
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> bis election to the Diet, had planned to introduce a bill designed to 
encourage birth control, labor no o longer took an active part in the 
 movement.^* 

The statement frequently made that birth control faces no legal 
disabilities in Japan needs some cualification. The fact that the 
Japanese Diet has not passed any specific laws against the sale or 
use of contraceptives does not mean that the government has no 
means of interfering with the progress of the birth-control move- 
ment. The suppression of doctrines disapproved by the government 
was facilitated by the enactment of the Peace Preservation Law 
in 1925, which, among its other provisions, imposed heavy penalties 
upon persons convicted of harboring "dangerous thoughts." While 
birth control was not specifically mentioned in this legislation, the 
way was open for the police to brand such propaganda as dangerous 
and issue instructons forbidding the subject to be discussed at pub- 
lic meetings. 

Moreover, the authorities have not relied entirely upon this means 
of control, but in recent years through the device of regulations 
issued by the central government have placed themselves in a posi- 
tion where control can be made more drastic if such a policy seems 
desirable. An example is the regulation or ordinance promulgated 
by the Department of Home Affairs in 1930 (revised in 1936) which 
prohibits the display or sale of harmful contraceptive implements 
and devices. Since the ordinance covers not merely devices specifi- 
cally mentioned but includes any others that may be designated 
by the home minister, legal means are available for greatly restrict- 
ing, if not destroying, the wide trade in contraceptives. Thus far 
the enforcement of the law has not gone beyond prohibition of the 
sale of devices which seem clearly objectionable on grounds of health. 
. Mention should be made also of Article IX of the police regula- 
- , tions which forbids the publication of advertisements or directions 


|; on containers and wrappers used in connection with the sale of drugs 
'.. and chemicals intended for contraception or abortion. Another ordi- 


nance, Article XVI, prohibits the exhibition or distribution of any 
literature or drawings that may be regarded as objectionable, while 
Article X gives the police the right to break up any public meeting 


4Tokutaro Yasuda, amis Control in Japan," Contemporary Japan, Yl (1933), 
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where subjects are discussed win in their opinion are of a a 
orderly nature. These regulations and others of a similar kind issued 
both by the central government ‘and by the various prefectures give 
the police all the authority they neéd to discourage organized efforts 
to disseminate birth-control information either through publications 
or through public meetings. 

During the late 1920’s the opposition of the government to birth- 
control propaganda was very pronounced and the leaders in this 
movement were frequently prosecuted and otherwise hampered in 
their work. Few persons prominent in public positions dared to 
speak openly in favor of birth control, and those in private life who 
stood out as leaders of this unpopular cause faced both official per- 
secution and social ostracism. 

The hostile attitude of many people toward this movement was 
expressed by a Japanese writer in these words: 

If birth control is practised, it will lead to the destruction of the Yamato 
race. Birth control does not solve the population problem; on the contrary, it 
destroys mankind. A nation that refrains from birth control even at the price 
of low living standards will occupy an advantageous position in the struggle 
for existence. On the other hand, a nation which adopts birth control policies 
will be subjugated by nations that encourage population growth. Moreover, 
birth control is contrary to the law of nature, dulls the moral sense, and destroys 


spiritual power. Therefore the thought of solving our population problem by 
means of birth control must be absolutely rejected.$ 


Interest in birth control continued to grow in spite of official dis- 
favor, and during the past few years the government has become 
more tolerant, or at least is no longer actively engaged in repressive 
measures. Popular discussion of the subject at the present time is 
by no means limited to ultra-liberal or radical groups. Metropolitan 
newspapers publish articles on birth control and accept advertise- 
ments of contraceptives. In 1931 the home minister stated that the 
government desired neither to encourage nor to prevent birth con- 

5 Among those who furnished information concerning the legal aspects of birth con- 
trol special mention should be made of Dr. J. Paul Reed and Professor K. Yuasa, both 
of Kwansei Gakuin near Kobe, and Baroness Shizue Ishimoto, the well-known liberal 
leader in Tokyo. A digest of the government regulations dealing with birth control is 


given in Dr. Takeo Ota's Sanji Chosetsu Shinchishiki ("New Information concerning 
Birth Control") (Tokyo, 1935), chapter s. 
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trol since this was a personal matter." In several of the large cities 
birth-control clinics have been set up under private auspices and 
are not interfered with by the authorities unless their methods are 
deemed dangerous to maternal health.’ A booklet entitled New In- 
formation Concerning Birth Control {Sanji Chosetsu Shinchishikt) has 
recently been published under the auspices of the Japanese Women's 
League for Birth Control as one number of a “Popular Science Li- 
brary’? series. This publication, written by a physician in simple 
colloquial style and sold at a low pzice, describes different kinds of 
contraceptives together with their method of use, summarizes the 
regulations governing their distribution, and contains advertise- 
ments of firms selling contraceptives. The fact that a publication 


. * of this sort can be printed and sold in Japan shows clearly that the 


earlier hostile attitude of the government has to a large degree been 
modified. 

The expanding tide of birth control in Japan in the face of strongly 
. opposing forces indicates the irrepressible nature of the movement 
in a country where economic conditions no longer justify a rapidly 
_ expanding population. Just as in America, there exists an extraor- 
dinary contradiction between the wide use of contraceptives and 
the unwillingness of either the goverrment or the general public to 
look with favor upon the spread of birth-control information. For 
many years contraceptive devices of various kinds have been manu- 
factured and freely sold in Japan, and their sale still remains a 
lucrative business that has profited rather than been hampered by 
official efforts to regulate it. 

In a similar manner earlier attitudes toward abortion have been 
undergoing a radical change. Proletariat organizations have urged 
the legalization of abortion in pregnancies of less than three months' 
duration. In many quarters abortion is accepted as complacently 
as is the use of contraceptives. While the penal code imposes severe 
- penalties on those who undergo as well as perform abortions, courts 
` are lenient with such cases and tend to give suspended sentences in 
case of conviction.? Criminal statistics show a decrease in the num- 
ber of persons accused of this crime, ana it is claimed that abortions 

7 Georges Kiss, Be Proline de la population au Japon (Paris, 1936), p. 69. 

8 Ishii, op. cit., p. 239. 9 Ibid., p. 240. 
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have become sufficiently common to be an important factor in slow- 
ing up the birth-rate. 

The changing attitude toward population problems appears in a 
recent proposal of the minister of home affairs that birth control be 
made obligatory among persons suffering from certain diseases and 
that health certificates be required of persons contemplating mar- 
riage.” Further indication of the rise of a new interest in problems 
of population quality is seen in the recent establishment of a Society 
for the Promotion of Hygienic Marriages (Kekkon Eisei Fukyukai) 
under the leadership of a former dean of the department of medicine 
of Tokyo Imperial University. This society is urging the steriliza- 
tion of the feeble-minded and of defectives and has sponsored a 
bill in the Diet designed to legalize this procedure. 

These trends toward more rational control of population quality 
as well as quantity stand in striking contrast to customs that seemed 
well established. While official circles still tend to regard a rapidly 
growing population as evidence of national prosperity, the people 
are far less willing than formerly to welcome the indiscriminate 
coming of children in the interests of national welfare. Apparently 
the experience of sixty years with tbe large-family system has not 
been long enough to give it deep root in the mores of the people. 
Religious appeals urging the people to honor their ancestors by hav- 
ing many children and thus insure family continuity, and patriotic 
appeals calling upon citizens to show their loyalty to the emperor 
by increasing the number of his subjects, become less effective when 
a choice must be made between family limitation and lower stand- 
ards of living. With the rise of population pressure under modern 
conditions of life, the small-family system of the feudal period again 
comes to the front and is gaining in popular favor. Japan's experi- 
ence brings new evidence that population trends are much more 
sensitive to prevailing social and economic conditions than to gov- 
ernmental attitudes and policies. 

Even though this new trend toward smaller families remains un- 
checked, it will require perhaps another generation or more for 
Japan to reach a stabilized population. When due attention is given 
to peculiarities in the present age distribution as well as to trends 


to Requien, of. cil., p. 104. 
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in fertility and mortality rates, most authorities agree that the 
Japanese population must inevitably increase by approximately 
twenty million during the next twenty-five or thirty years." Each 
year Japan faces the necessity of providing employment for approxi- 
mately four hundred thousand new people who have been added to ~ 
the working-age groups, and no matter how effective is the birth-con- - 
trol movement, this number will not materially decrease for et least: ` 
another two decades. 

Whatever may be the official attitudes in high government aad ; 
toward population growth, the leading Japanese students of popula- 
tion problems have been aware of the seriousness of the existing 


‘situation and have not minced words when they describe the suffer- 
. ing of the peasants and the bitter struggle for a living in the cities 


~as jobs fail to keep pace with increasing numbers of people. With 


much painstaking work they have computed the probable future . 
increase of their population and have canvassed the possible means 
of providing for the support of their growing numbers. Even in a 
highly unified country like Japan, there is no agreement concerning 
population policies. A perusal, however, of their more important 


writings on this subject reveals their full acquaintance with popula- 


tion trends and problems throughout the world and their recogni- 
tion of the necessity of drastic action in their own country if they 
are to escape the evil results of overpopulation.” 

One of the problems that cause much official anxiety is the failure 
of their agriculture to provide a sufficient food supply for the nation. 
Imports of rice and foodstuffs in general have exceeded exports of 
food during the last thirty years. Their difficulty is not an ineffi- 


‘cient agriculture but an extraordinarily high density of population 
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in proportion to total arable land, about twenty-five hundred per 


= x : Teijiro Uyeda (ed.), Nihon Jinko Mondai Kenkyu ("Studies in Japanese Popula- 
tion Problems”) (Tokyo, 1933), pp. 200 ff.; see also Ishii, of. cit., pp. 126-37; Requien, 


op. citi, pp..65-71.. 
YA quasi-governmental society, Jinko Mondai Kenkyukai (Society for the Study 


of Population Problems), was established in Tokyo a few years ago and occupies offices ` 


in the Department of Home Affairs. This research organization, which has as members 
of its Council such well-known scholars as Dr. S. Nasu, Dr. T. Nagai, and Dr. T. Uyeda, 
issues a quarterly magazine and has published a number of monographs dealing with 
different phases of Japan's population problem. 
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square mile, which is twice that of Belgium and four times that of 
Great Britain. The government has recognized the fact that food 
production has not kept pace with population growth and vigorous 
efforts have been made to expand crop production.? Governmental 
policies directed toward this end have been designed primarily to 
bring more land under cultivation and improve agricultural tech- 
nique. Thus far attempts to expand the crop area in Japan proper 
have had little success, as is shown by the fact that the amount of 
cultivated land remained practically stationary between 1910 and 
1930. While there are between four and five million acres of poten- 
tially arable land, such defects as low fertility, inconvenient loca- 
tion, and high cost of clearing, irrigation, or drainage make it im- 
practicable under present conditions for much of this land to be 
placed under cultivation. 

Great advances, on the other hand, have been made in scientific 
agriculture through active government support of agricultural 
schools and experiment stations. For example, the production per 
cho of rice increased more than 60 per cent between 1880-84 and 
1925—20." Serious difficulties, however, stand in the way of further 
progress in the use of scientific methods. The present problem fac- 
ing Japanese agriculture is not low productivity but the high per 
capita cost of production. The extremely small farms (average two 
and one-half acres) and the tiny fields (average one-sixth of an acre) 
necessitate much hand labor and therefore require an extravagant 
use of farm workers. For this reason population density on Japanese 
farms still remains extraordinarily high and places a much heavier 
burden on agriculture than is the case in western countries. The 
chief population pressure in Japan is not found in congested cities 
but rather on the overcrowded farms which are operated by an 
outmoded system of hand cultivation. Mechanized agriculture, 
which seems to be the solution of this problem, is impracticable for 
the majority of the farmers because of their small holdings. Fur- 


13 For an authoritative summary of the problem of population and food supply in 
Japan see Shiroshi Nasu, Jinko Shokuryo Mondai (“Food and Population Problems") 
(Tokyo, 1927). The same author has published a summary of this material in J. B. 
Condliffe (ed.), Problems of the Pacific (New York, 1927), pp. 339-60. See also E. F. 
Penrose, Food Supply and Raw Materials in Japan (University of Chicago Press, 1930). 


14 Ishii, op. cit., p. 165. 
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thermore, any marked progress in this direction would increase the 
surplus of farm laborers and add to the nation's problem of unem- 
ployment. 

Meanwhile, low prices of farm products, excessive taxes on farm 
land, inflated land values, and high rates of interest on farm loans 
have reduced agricultural profits to a minimum and brought about 
widespread agrarian distress. The real agricultural problem, in the 
opinion of many, is not the danger of a failing food supply, but the 
threatened breakdown of the rural economy because of the almost 
intolerable burdens resting upon the farm population. 

One proposed method of solving the agricultural problem is land 
nationalization to be brought about by the issue of government 
bonds at a sufficiently low rate of interest so as not to impoverish 
the embattled farmers. The present inflated land values make such 
a course impracticable for the government, and the vested financial 
interests are not disposed to stand the losses they would face if 
land values were reduced to à more reasonable figure. In 1926 the 
Department of Agriculture and Forestry made a study of the agri- 
cultural situation and published a report in which was included a 
proposed ‘‘Thirty Year Pian” for building up the food resources 
of the nation. The government failed to act favorably upon this 
proposal and appointed a special commission to make further studies 
of this problem. No new agricultural policies grew out of these in- 
vestigations, and in spite of the desperate plight of the farmers the 
government has taken no aggressive steps to come to their relief.'5 

The growth of colonial possessions has increased the food re- 
sources of the Japanese nation but has aggravated rather than re- 
lieved the situation of the rural people in Japan proper. The more 
cheaply produced colonial crops invade the home markets and pre- 
vent a rise in the price of farm products. If the government were 
to adopt a policy of restricting colonial imports, Japanese industries 
would suffer, for it is only through the sale of raw materials that the 
colonies can purchase goods produced in Japanese factories. More- 
over, since low food prices have been an essential part of Japan's 
program of industrialization, there has been no disposition to aid 
the farmers by protecting them against colonial competition. 


15 An excellent discussion of the agrarian problem can be found in Freda Utley, 
Japaw's Feet of Clay (New York, 1937), pp. 97-159. 
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This colonial expansion, which has added 112,000 square miles of 
territory during the last sixty years, has, contrary to earlier expecta- 
tions, failed to provide a satisfactory outlet to Japan’s surplus popula- 
tion. Parts of these dominions were already densely populated when 
acquired and other portions were not attractive to settlers because 
of climate or other factors. In spite of government efforts to en- 
courage migration there are at the present time few more than a 
million Japanese permanently settled in these outposts of the Em- 
pire. Perhaps three million additional Japanese colonists might be 
located in these overseas territories if the government can finance 
such a large migration and if the immigrants are able and willing 
to compete with natives accustomed to low standards of living. 

As is well known, Japan has made comparatively little use of 
emigration, either to her own colonies or abroad, as a device for 
relieving population presssure. One of the reasons frequently ad- 
vanced in explanation of this failure to emigrate in large numbers is 
the deep-rooted traditions against residence abroad. Dr. Inazo 
Nitobe gave expression to this point of view when he said: “The 
psychological inclination of the Japanese is not to budge out of their 
country. Long centuries of isolation have made them a stay-at- 
home people, and the inertia of the habit exercises still a great 
influence."'$ No doubt two centuries of seclusion prior to the open- 
ing of Japan to foreign trade developed attitudes that could not 
quickly be effaced. It would be a mistake, however, to assume that 
this reputed dislike of going abroad has always been characteristic 
of the Japanese people. We need only go back to the early years of 
the seventeenth century to discover that their mercantile fleet had 
established trade routes to distant countries and that they were 
developing a policy of expansion that seemed destined to make 
them rivals of European nations in their colonial development." 
A radical change in governmental policy put an end to these dreams 
of conquest, but the experiences of that day furnish evidence that 

16 The Question of Food and Population in Japan," World Outlook, April, 1927, 
p. 29. 


1 Z. Nuttall, Earliest Historical Relations between Mexico and Japon ("University of 
California Publications of Archeology and Ethnology," Vol. IV [1906]), pp. 1-47. See 
also George Kennan, “How Japan Lost Her Chance in the Pacific,” Outlook, June 27, 
1914, pp. 488-93. 
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the Japanese possessed the dualis needed for pioneering ventures 
in other lands. 


While Japan abandoned its policy of ee at ‘the Tini 


of the Meiji era, the government did not grant its subjects freedom . 


to emigrate to foreign countries until 1885. Even after the right to 


emigrate was given, restrictions were placed in the way of departing 
‘emigrants and passports were issued with reluctance, especially to 
laborers. At the time when European migration to sparsely settled .. 


countries -was at its height, the Japanese were making full use of 


their man-power in building up their industries and exploiting their TR 


resources; Japan did not seriously face the problem of overpopuld= + 
" tion until after the World War, and then it was impossible to send. 
many immigrants abroad because of the growth of widespread re- 

Strictions upon international migration. The eagerness with which. 


-the Japanese migrated to Hawaii and to the west coast of the United 
States before restrictions were placed upon their entry indicates their 
willingness to go abroad when climatic conditions and economic 
, Opportunities are favorable for settlement. If the Tapanese had felt 
'the mecessity of emigration during the latter half of the nineteenth 


century, ‘they doubtless would have made vigorous search for terri- 


tories open to immigration and might have taken a more active pau RO 


in the. settlement of distant lands. 


Ua It was not until abcut the period of the World War that the 


^. Japanese government began to take an active interest in promoting 
, "efnigrátion beyond the confines of the Empire. In 1917, under gov- 


E dm - erment pressure, the private emigration companies that had been 
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operating in Japan were combined in the International Development 
ded To this new organization subsidized by the government 
„was given the responsibility of selecting emigrants and extending to 
Kr the assistance they needed in getting established in their new 
“homes. 

Following the disastrous earthquake of 1923, the Japanese gov- 
ernment provided free transportation to refugees willing to emigrate 
to. Brazil. Later this subsidy was extended to other emigrants to 
that country. The passage of the Overseas Emigration Act in 1927 


„clearly shows tHe increasing interest of the government in stimulat- 


ing emigration. Under the provisions of this law co-operative socie- 
ties were set up to aid prospective emigrants in the purchase of land 
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abroad and facilities were provided to render other needed services. 
An Emigrants’ Home was established in Kobe, where emigrants on 
their way to,South American could secure ten days’ free lodging as 
well as necéssary medical care.* The shipping company that fur- 
nished transportation between Japan and South America was sub- 
sidized so that it could maintain frequent sailings. This official en- 
couragement oi migration to Brazil caused the number of emigrants 
. to increase from about 10,000 in 1927 to more than 23,000 in 1933. 
This expanding emigration movement received a serious blow the 
following year when the Brazilian government placed immigration 
on a quota basis which limited the number of Japanese immigrants 


` „to 2,755 per year.? After more than two decades of emigration to. 


South America, slightly more than 200,000 Japanese reside on that 


* continent. 


Foiled by ever increasing difficulties of entrance into many of the 
more desirable, sparsely settled areas in various parts of the world, 
the Japanese turned their attention to Manchuria, which seemed to ` 
offer unusual opportunities for the absorption of a large portion of 
their surplus population. The experience of the last three decades 
has shown that while this country does offer an enormous: outlet to 
Japanese capital, it offers very little of value to the Japanese immi- 
grant who lacks financial resources. As rapidly as that country be- 
came accessible and safe for settlement the Chinese crowded in on 
the land, and because of their lower standards of living Japanese : 
farmers have been discouraged from attempting to compete, with 
them. The original plan of the Japanese government to send a mil- 
lion colonists to Manchuria within a period of ten years has signally 
failed. During the last thirty years, in spite of the rapid increase in 
Japan's political and economic control of that country, no more than- 
250,000 Japanese have secured residence and many of these are 
merchants, railway employees, and government officials with no real 
stake in the land.?° This failure to intrench themselves in large 
numbers on the land has been a bitter disappointment to the Tapa- 


1$ Seishi Idei, "Japan's Migration Problem," International Labour Review, XXII 
(1930), 778 ff. 

19 Ishii, op. cit., pp. 199-200. od e 

20 These figures do not include Japanese residing in Kwantung leased territory and 
the South Manchuria Railway zone (see Ishii, op. cil., p. 205). 
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nese. The following quotation from a Japanese writer reveals how 
deeply many feel about this problem and indicates that they still 
cling to the hope of building there another outpost for the Empire. 
Of all our plans for expansion abroad, the most important is the colonization. - 

of Manchuria. This is because Manchuria is destined to be the base from which ^ 
the Yamato race must accomplish its duty to the world. The reason why the 
Manchurian fields have been dyed red with the blood of thousands of our 
brothers and immense sums at great sacrifice have been expended in establishing 
peace and order is because the destiny of the Yamato race lies in this direction. 

_iThe colonization of Manchuria is not therefore merely to solve our problem of 
excess population. It is a part of the duty which we owe to the Orient, to the 
world, and to heaven. What a shame it is that after so many years of oppor- 
tunity the Japanese in that country number less than half a million. But now 
the time has arrived to go forward. Unless the Yamato race is willing to emi- 
grate freely, this opportunity will be lost forever, thus bringing to naught the 
great world duty handed down by heaven. Therefore we must be willing to 
make any sacrifice, and, impelled by a spirit of national unity, go forward with 
colonization of Manchuria cn a large scale. It is fundamentally important that - 
those who migrate to that land should vow never to give up even though the 
obstacles they meet should lead to their death. 


While government plans for the further settlement of Japanese 
in Manchukuo are now held in abeyance, Japanese leaders in 1936 
were vigorously advocating a plan for the settlement of one million 
families in that country during the next twenty years. Even though 
such a policy seems highly desirable from the point of view of na- 
tional defense as well as relief from population pressure, its success 
depends upon a vast increase in economic opportunities for Japanese 
settlers. Voluntary migration on a large scale cannot be expected 
to go forward merely as an expression of patriotic loyalty. Under 
present conditions Manchukuo is not likely to absorb any consider- 
able portion of Japan's excess population. 

In so far as the Japanese have had any consistent, long-continued 
policy of meeting their population problems, it must be found in 
their vigorous efforts to become a strong industrial nation. Long 
before Japan faced the problem of overpopulation the government 
undertook to build up a new industrial system patterned after that 
of the West. This policy of industrialization designed in the first 
place to build up the nation as a world-power has in these later years © 


2: Nishinoiri, of. cit., pp. 117-18. 
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gained increasing support on the ground that new avenues of em- 
ployment must be made available for the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. The strong position that Japan now holds in the industrial 


;' World seems to justify this emphasis upon mechanized production, 


but in the transition from the traditional handicrafts of feudal days 
thousands of workmen have been displaced and old occupations have 
become obsolete. 

This period of adjustment, through which Western nations also 
had to pass following the industrial revolution, presents more than 
ordinary difficulties to the Japanese because of recent advances both 
in automatic machinery and in the rationalization of industry. Mod- 
ern factories at the present time tend to make constantly decreasing 
demands upon labor—a fact which is aggravating the unemploy- 
ment situation in all industrial countries. In Japanese factories fifty 
thousand fewer persons were employed in 1932 than eight years 
previously although during this period the total industrial output 
had doubled.” The peculiar task confronting the Japanese is to 
change from the old handicrafts with their extravagant use of labor 
to a labor-saving system of mechanized production, and at the same 
time provide employment for the displaced workers as well as for a 
rapidly increasing population. 

This problem of employment has thus far been somewhat relieved 
by the success of the Japanese in continuing the old and the new 
industrial systems side by side with a minimum of destructive com- 
petition. This has been made possible by cheap labor and low living 
costs, but will become increasingly difficult as standards of living 
rise to higher levels. Mechanized production seems destined to re- 
place the small shops relying largely on hand labor, and as progress 
is made in this direction the strain upon industrial employment will 
become greater. 

While there is widespread agreement that industrial expansion is 
essential for national progress, sharp differences of opinion exist con- 
cerning the most appropriate means of achieving this goal. The pre- 
vailing point of view is that of the large financial interests which 
place strong emphasis upon the further expansion of large-scale in- 
dustries. The pattern of industrial development ir Great Britain is 

22 Guenther Stein, Made in Japan (London, 1935), p. 54. 
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held up as the example which Japan should follow, and it is urged 
that only in this way can employment be provided for their growing 
population. | 

Other groups oppose a policy of this kind and insist that it is of 
the first importance to improve the agricultural situation and take 
steps to make Japan self-sufficient in her food supply. In the further 
development of industrialization they urge that full encouragement 
be given to the building-up of small shops and factories in rural 
villages and small towns widely scattered through the country. Such 
a policy of decentralization, it is claimed, will make employment 
available to the surplus agricultural population, and farmers will 
be able to supplement their incomes by part-time work in the local 
industries. Unless steps are taken in this direction they believe that 
the standards of living of the mass of the people will decline and the 
country will be in grave danger of a social revolution. 

Those who favor a policy of this nature insist that the industrial 
system Japan has been borrowing from the Western world does not 
fit in well with the oriental background and is ill adapted to existing 
conditions. In a country where electric power is so widely available 
and where transportation of manufactured products is simplified be- 
cause of the small distances to be covered, there is little necessity 
for concentration of large industries in the great centers of popula- 
tion. Moreover, the mass of the people still prefer village life and 
crowd into cities only because of their desperate need for employ- 
ment. The best interests of the country will be conserved, it is 
asserted, by building up an industrial system more in accord with 
traditional patterns and designed primarily to manufacture goods 
for home consumption. 

Advocates of this point of view call attention also to the risks 
involved in building up a great industrial system dependent for its 
existence upon foreign markets. They point out that the nations 
which once found such a policy profitable are now confronted with 
the necessity of drastic retrenchment in their industrial output. The 
recent emphasis upon nationalism together with the trend toward 
higher tariffs and other barriers to foreign trade makes this an in- 
appropriate time to follow tke earlier industrial policies of Western 
nations. Japan especially should hesitate before embarking upon 
such a policy because of her deficiencies in many commodities essen- 
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tial for a program of industrial expansion. Foreign countries at the 
present time must be relied upon for about two-thirds of the raw 
materials used in the production of Japanese export goods. More- 
 oyer, Japan is still in the early stages of industrialization, and heavier 
demands will be made upon raw materials in the future when rising 
standards of living make it possible for the mass of the Japanese 
people to make larger purchases of fabricated articles. 

These warning voices that point out the risks involved in following 
the industrial pattern of Western nations have had little weight in 
determining national policies. In the allotment of government funds 
for the promotion of agriculture and industry the latter has always 
received the lion's share. Both the wealth of the nation and the 
power of the government have joined forces in the effort to speed up 
large-scale industrial production. In spite of the problems growing 
out of the scarcity of raw materials, the precarious struggle for 
foreign markets, and the progressive elimination of labor as mecha- 
nized factories replace handwork, there is no turning-aside from the 
fixed policy of building a powerful nation, equipped for mass produc- 
tion and able to compete successfully in the struggle for foreign 
trade.?3 

With Japan committed to an aggressive program of industrialism, 
there seems to be no escape from the necessity of taking strong meas- 
ures to attain this goal. In the desperate search for economic secu- 
rity the nation is risking all in an effort to build up a far-flung empire 
with dependencies rich in raw materials and populous enough to 
become large consumers of the products of Japanese factories. Ter- 
ritorial and colonial expansion must go forward even though this 
can be achieved only through military conquest. While economic 
forces are by no means the full explanation of the present conflict 
in the Far East, there can be no doubt that the growing pressure 
of an expanding population has been an important factor in con- 
vincing the Japanese that they must gain a larger measure of eco- 
nomic if not political control of Chinese territory. 
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23 An excellent defense of Japan's program of industrial development was made by 
Naotake Sato, ambassador to France, in an address entitled “The Problem of Popula- 
tion and Industrialization in Japan" and delivered in Paris in 1936 (published as a 
pamphlet in French, English, and Japanese by the International Association of Japan, 
"Tokyo, 1936). 
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ABSTRACT 

Shifts in group loyalties and identifications among immigrants and their descendents, 
particularly with reference to the institutions of political and social control in which 
they participate, constitute an index of their progressive assimilation into the new 
society. Early institutions established by Chinese migrants in Hawaii, although based 
on traditional familial sentiments, represent an expansion of Old World local identifica- 
tions. Development of nationalistic societies, taking forms corresponding to move- 
ments in China, indicate further enlargement of the migrants! social world. Another 
shift in the area of group loyalties is revealed in the establishment of institutions de- 
signed to deal with problems confronting the Chinese community in Hawaii as a whole. 
Increased identification with the evolving Hawaiian society is represented by indi- 
vidual migrants who became citizens and functionaries of the Hawailan government. 
The assimilation of the Hawaiian-born Chinese must be analyzed in terms of this 
changing configuration of identifications and loyalties of the immigrants. 

Assimilation consists in the changes whereby persons who are 
“outsiders” come to share loyalties and interests with members of 
a given group. These outsiders may be the children born into the 
group who, although from the first physically a part of the group's 
population, must be socially incorporated into it. In the case of 
immigrants, however, the outsiders are commonly persons who are 
already integrated in a very different culture. For the latter, assimi- 
lation involves more than the rather unreflective adoption of the 
social definitions of the group such as is the case among children; 
it necessitates giving up old, customary ways of feeling, thinking, 
and acting, and embracing new cultural patterns—loyalties, senti- 
ments, beliefs, and habits which may be those of the group with 
which the outsiders have come into contact, or which may represent 
new combinations growing out of the interaction between the group 
and the newcomers. | 

One approach, then, to the study of assimilation where immigrants 
are involved would be a consideration of the shifts in the group 
loyalties and group identifications which these persons gradually 
make. A good reason for focusing attention upon loyalties and iden- 
tifications, of course, is that they tend to reflect the person's sharing 
of the group’s purposes and objectives (consensus) and his willing- 
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ness to participate collectively in the attainment of those ends. An 
index of the shifts in loyalties among immigrants is to be found in 
the different types of institutions of political and social control 
which they form or participate in at different periods of tbeir im- 
migrant experience. This is exemplified in a study of the trend to- 
ward assimilation among the first-generation Chinese in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

The existence of a Chinese group in Hawaii is accounted for 
primarily by the establishment of a plantation economy in Hawaii 
and the subsequent importation of laborers. On the sugar-cane plan- 
tations the Chinese, as has usually been true of plantation workers, 
constituted an isolated, dependent class.* If working as indentured 
labor, they were temporarily in a condition of servitude; in any case 
they were rather rigidly under the control of the politically domi- 
nant planters and their overseers. They had little opportunity to 
establish contacts with fellow-countrymen elsewhere in the Islands, 
or to develop institutions among themselves on the plantation. 
Only a small proportion of the Chinese, however, remained on the 
plantations more than a few years. Many returned to China; many 
drifted into other occupations in the rural and village sections of 
the Islands; others moved to the larger towns.’ 

Once off the plantations, the Chinese immigrants were freer to 
create a cultural life more in accordance with their own inclinations 
and needs. Among other things they established a great many insti- 
tutions. Here we are concerned with only those institutions which 
reflect the shifts in the group loyalties and group identifications of 
the first-generation Chinese. 

Students of immigration have often called attention to the fact 

* Edgar T. Thompson, “Plantation Expansion and the Plantation System," Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, XLI (1935-36), 322-24. 


? In rzgro, a decade after the application of the American immigration laws, the 
foreign-born Chinese male population was about 13,350, but only 2,761 Chinese still 
worked on the sugar plantations; 37 per cent of the foreign-born Chinese were con- 
centrated in the city of Honolulu alone. By 1930, the foreign-born Chinese male popu- 
lation had declined to about 5,900; only 805 Chinese, including by this time some who 
were Hawaiian-born, were reported as employees on the sugar plantations; 55 per cent 
of the 7,500 foreign-born Chinese and over 77 per cent of the 19,700 Hawaiian-born 
Chinese were living in the single city of Honolulu, the two groups together comprising 
about r4 per cent of that city's total population. 
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that the immigrant usually comes from a local, narrow, immobile, 
peasant world, where kinship ties hold pre-eminence. It is difficult 
to overemphasize this fact in the case of the Chinese. The deepest 
sentiment which the Chinese immigrant brought with him was his 
loyalty to his clan or kinship group. This familial bond in the rural 
district of Kwangtung, from which most of the Chinese in Hawaii 
came, tended to be limited, moreover, either to the clansmen in his 
own native village or usually at most to the clansmen located in 
the same local district. It provided the basis for an immense amount 
of informal mutual assistance and co-operative activity at one time 
in the new habitat. But when formally organized, chartered family 
longs, or societies, were formed in Hawaii to include all Chinese of 
the same surname, regardless of the locality in China from which 
they came or the dialect which they spoke, this represented an ex- 
pansion of the familial identification and association much beyond 
that which existed in practice for the clansman in his home village. 
Among the few family societies organized in Hawaii those for Chi- 
nese with the surnames of Wong and Lum are notable. 

Two other types of societies drew upon the local outlook and 
identifications of the foreign-born Chinese. One was the formally 
organized tung heong hui, or villagers’ club; the other was the dis- 
trict hut kuan, or association. The villagers’ club sought to bring 
together all the Chinese immigrants in Hawaii who had lived to- 
gether in the same native village in China. The club, therefore, 
usually represented two or more clan groups, which in the Old 
World may have been bitter rivals or even feud enemies. It general- 
ly served to encourage intimate and personal relations among old- 
country neighbors; commonly it functioned to organize them in the 
interest of promoting developments in the home village, such as the 
reconstruction and enlarging of the village temples, the organization 
of methods of protection against bandits, the building and support 
of modern schools, the paving of streets within the village, or the 
construction of highways from the village to a ngar-by town or city. 
The district association represents the widest expansion of the local 
identifications upon the basis of which the Chinese immigrants in 
Hawaii formed Societies. These district associations correspond to 


3 In some countries where large numbers of Chinese immigrants come from different 
provinces in China, provincial hui kuans or associations are often established. Almost 
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the “company” of the so-called “Six Companies" which gained so 
much notoriety in California during the last half of the last century. 
Thirteen of these district associations were established in Hawaii. 
Their functions will be touched upon below. 

It is significant that in each of these types of societies which drew 
upon the local identifications of the immigrant—the family society, 
the villagers’ club, and the district association—the form of the 
immigrant institution called for an extension of local ties beyond 
that which the Chinese recognized in his native village before emigra- 
tion. In co-operating with these societies he identified himself with 
institutions which had no exact counterpart in his homeland ex- 
periences. 

The spread of nationalistic societies among the first-generation 
Chinese in Hawaii represents another significant expansion in their 
allegiances. In common with many other immigrant groups, the 
Chinese peasant immigrant possessed little or no national conscious- 
ness at the time he left his native village. In Hawaii the develop- 
ment of this national consciousness led to the formation of a num- 
ber of nationalistic organizations and much active concern and par- 
ticipation in the reorganization of the government in China. In fact, 
some Chinese claim that Hawaii is the birthplace of the nationalistic 
movement which brought into being the republic of China. 

The Chinese nationalistic societies established in Hawaii have 
been of three general forms. The first, and earliest in point of time, 
represents the transplanting of an old secret political and religious 
society from China. This organization has existed under a variety 
of names, but it is now generally called the Chee Kung Tong. While 
the accounts vary, the parent-organization seems to have been 
formed about two hundred and fifty years ago for the avowed pur- 
pose of overthrowing the Ching dynasty which had been set up in 
1644 and. of re-establishing the Ming dynasty. There were many 
branches of this society in China, outlawed by the Manchu rulers, 
of-course, and withithe migration of Chinese overseas branches were 


all the Chinese in Hawaii are from the single province of Kwangtung, and, moreover, 
from only a few districts of Kwangtung. Cutting across this organization of the Chinese 
colony in Hawaii into district associations was one hui kuan which was based upon 
dialect, rather than upon locality, the group speaking this dialect being looked down 
upon by nearly all the old-world immigrants belonging to the district associations. 
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organized in nearly every area where there were large concentrations 
of Chinese immigrants. At least twenty-three branches, enrolling 
several thousand members, were established in the Hawaiian Islands 
in the towns and rural sections of each island where considerable 
numbers of Chinese congregated after leaving the plantations. These 
branches had local functions—benevolent, social, ritualistic, and 
otherwise—which ordirarily overshadowed the revolutionary pur- 
poses, but they co-operated with Dr. Sun and his revolutionary 
societies in finally overthrowing the Ching dynasty in 1911. Since 
the setting-up of the republic, however, the members of the Chee 
Kung Tong have been relatively indifferent, if not hostile, to the 
political parties in power in China. | 

The second form of nationalistic society which secured widespread 
. allegiance among the first-generation Chinese in Hawaii during the 
first decade of this century proposed to replace the toppling absolute 
monarchy with a strong constitutional monarchy, retaining the 
Manchus, however, as the nominal rulers. The adherents of this 
society opposed Dr. Sun, and although greatly reduced in numbers, 
they still oppose the Kuomint’ang party and the nationalist govern- 
ment. 

The third form of nationalistic society centered about Dr. Sun 
Yat-Sen, the first president of the provisional republic of China. 
Dr. Sun was himself a native of the small district from which the 
majority of the Chinese in Hawaii migrated. He received his early 
education in Hawaii and in later years visited the Islands several 
times in the interests of the revolution. Like the first nationalistic 
group, the societies which he and his associates instigated sought to 
overthrow the Ching dynasty, but differed from it in that their 
ultimate purpose was to set up a republic. Hundreds of first-genera- 
tion Chinese in Hawaii joined these societies and contributed liberal- 
ly toward the nationalist cause. Some of them returned to China 
to participate in the revolution, and, after the beginning of the 
republic, to hold offices in the nationalist government. The political 
events in China continue to be matters of concern among a con- 
siderable portion of the first-generation Chinese. The Kuomint’ang 
(National Peoples’ party) has been active in Hawaii since its or- 
ganization in 1912. Its territorial headquarters are in Honolulu, and 
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three of the islands have sub-branches. A split in the party, reflect- 
ing similar divergent views held in China, has created what might 
be called a “left” and a “right” wing of the Kuomint’ang in Hawaii, 
and each has its own news-organ, which carries on.editorial warfare 
with its opponents concerning political policies in China. 

Still another phase of the shift in the group identifications of the 
first-generation Chinese appears in the willingness with which they 
organized and participated in societies designed to deal with prob- 
lems confronting the Chinese community in Hawaii as a whole, 
located as they were in the midst of strange cultural surroundings, 
and living as they were under political authorities who had little 
or no sympathetic understanding of their cultural heritages. In such | 
situations some peoples have demanded treaties and established 
what are now called extra-territorial rights; the Chinese set up in- 
stitutions of political and social control which rather informally and 
nonpublicly carried out a measure of the functions of extra-terri- 
toriality. The chief of these institutions, organized in Honolulu dur- 
ing the early eighties, was known in the English-speaking community 
as the United Chinese Society. While its functions were many, only 
a few of them will be considered here. From its beginning this or- 
ganization assisted in the maintenance of order within the Chinese 
community through a system of arbitration. ,Civil and personal dis- 
putes which arose between Chinese could voluntarily be brought 
before the society for settlement, instead of taking them to the 
Hawaiian courts to be tried before white or Hawaiian judges. The 
district associations mentioned above also performed this function 
of arbitration for Chinese who had come from the same district, 
but in cases where the Chinese in dispute did not belong to the same 
societies organized on the basis of local, Old World loyalties, the 
United Chinese Society was usually resorted to. The society was 
also designed to facilitate concerted action by the Chinese. com- 
munity as a whole when the occasion demanded it. Thus, when a 
large part of the Honolulu Chinatown was twice destroyed by fire, 
and when a plague was spreading through the community, the so- 
ciety took the lead in dealing with these crises. Another important 
phase of this society’s activities was concerned with acting as the 
chief medium between the Chinese community and the other racial 
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communities in the Islands, or between the Chinese community and 
the Hawaiian government. This was especially the case during the 
eighties and nineties when anti-Chinese agitation was at its height. 

The United Chinese Society was only one of many “accommoda- 
tion groups," and one cf the earliest at that, which were set up by 
the Chinese immigrants to deal with their common problems in the 
Hawaiian environment. Even in the character of these accommoda- 
tion groups, formed from time to time, a gradual movement in the 
direction of assimilation can be discerned. Only a few examples can 
be suggested. The position of the United Chinese Society as the 
leading organization in the Chinese community has now been largely 
replaced by the Honolulu Chinese Chamber of Commerce, which 
co-operates on many projects with the Honolulu Chamber of Com- 
merce and other organizations of the interracial community. The 
arbitration functions of the Chinese immigrant societies have greatly 
declined as the Chinese have turned more and more to the Hawaiian 
courts. The maintenance of benevolent institutions among them- 
selves is being replaced by participation of the Chinese community, 
solicited by Chinese teams, in the United Welfare campaigns and 
Red Cross drives. Another change, much more subtle but nonethe- 
less real, has been the operation of social controls within the Chinese 
community, not merely for the sake of maintaining order within 
the community itself, but also in order to keep the behavior of some 
Chinese from reacting unfavorably upon the general status of the 
Chinese group in the larger, interracial community. This concern 
over status in the interracial community would seem to represent 
a still further expansion of the group identifications of the Chinese 
immigrant. 

Several of the first-generation Chinese extended their activities 
to the point of taking an actual part in the Hawaiian government. 
Some, of course, participated in the role of special functionaries by 
virtue of their knowledge of the Chinese language and culture, in 
such positions as those of Chinese agents for the Hawaiian Board of 
Immigration; interpreters for the courts, the immigration, inspec- 
tion, customs, and other officials; detectives and policemen. Of more 
particular interest here, however, are those Chinese who became 
citizens of Hawaii. Under the Hawaiian government the naturaliza- 
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tion laws did not follow the American pattern of declaring the Chi- 
nese alien ineligible to citizenship. Before the Hawaiian Islands were 
annexed to the United States in 1898, about seven hundred Chinese 
immigrants had become Hawaiian citizens; those still living in 1898 
automatically became American citizens. Some of them exercised 
their voting privileges, although to the writer's knowledge none held 
an elective office. Citizenship represented, formally at least, a fur- 
ther degree of identification with the evolving Hawaiian society. 

Intimate association with the first generation at different stages 
in their transition from familial attitudes to Chinese national con- 
sciousness and to an increasing willingness to participate in the 
interracial Hawaiian community has left unmistakable effects upon 
the Hawaiian-born Chinese. In fact, the whole assimilative process 
as it concerns the second generation needs to be analyzed in relation 
to this changing, shifting configuration of attitudes and interests of 
the immigrants. It is a process which has for its starting-point in 
any particular member of the second generation some none too 
simply defined position along the line of processual changes taking 
place among the first-generation immigrants themselves. A fuller 
consideration of this is beyond the scope of the present paper. If 
we focus our attention only upon the group identifications and po- 
litical interests and activities of the Hawaiian-born Chinese, a few 
contrasting outcomes can be taken for illustration out of a continu- 
um containing innumerable varieties of slightly differing configura- 
tons of attitudes and interests. 

In the first place, a portion of the Hawaiian-born have exhibited 
interests, group identifications, and life-organizations little different 
from those of the first generation. Some of these were sent back to 
China in early childhood to be reared in the father's native village. 
Others who were born in Hawaii fifty or more years ago, especially 
those in the Chinese colonies in rural Hawaii, were reared in a cul- 
tural milieu which was preponderantly of the Old World pattern— 
a milieu in which the transitions mentioned in this paper were just 
beginning to be made among the first generation. A few of this group 
have settled permanently in their ancestral district in China. Some 
assisted in the Chinese revolutionary and nationalistic movements; 
some secured official positions or entered other occupations in vari- 
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ous parts of China. Among those who remained in Hawaii, a number 
have taken an active part in the immigrant institutions and in 
bringing about the changes in them. 

In the second place, there are those who waver back and forth 
between “things Chinese" and “things American." On the level of 
institutions of political and social control, they fluctuate between 
the Chinese immigrant societies and the American political institu- 
tions in the Islands, or try to participate simultaneously and whole- 
heartedly in both. They are men of divided loyalties. 

In the third place, by far the largest number of Hawaiian-born 
Chinese, especially those who have only recently reached adulthood 
and who are for the most part products of the towns and modern 
American educational institutions, have identified themselves com- 
pletely with America, and the present tendency is more and more 
in this direction. They feel that their future as well as that of their 
children is tied up with Hawaii and the mainlaind United States. 
They tend to be indifferent to the Chinese nationalistic and other 
immigrant societies, and may be ardent members of the Democratic 
or Republican party organizations. Hawaii has made no attempt to 
draw racial lines in voting and in the right to seek election to office. 
In the 1934 election 5,447 citizens of Chinese ancestry, about 80 
per cent of those eligible to vote, exercised their voting privileges; 
this comprised almost 9 per cent of the total vote cast. A few institu- 
tions have been established whose purposes have been partly to 
stimulate these new citizens of Hawaii to participate in the political 
life of the Islands. Among these is one known as the “ror Republi- 
can Club"; two others are the Kau- Tom Post of the American Legion 
and its women's auxiliary. Chinese on one island have formed a 
“Native Sons of Hawaii," those on another island a civic associa- 
tion. Another organization in Honolulu is a territory-wide civic 
association. But these citizens of oriental ancestry also take part 
in interracial political groups, such as the precinct and representa- 
tive-district organizations and in the territorial-party organizations. 

The growth in the number of those eligible to vote and their in- 
creased experience in practical party politics have begun to bring 
their rewards in the election, through the interracial-party organiza- 
tions, of citizens of Chinese ancestry to city, county, and territorial | 
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offices, and the apportionment of an amount of political patronage 
to the Chinese group. Among the elective offices which have been 
or are now being held by Hawaiian-born Chinese are city super- 
visor, county surveyor, district magistrate, and representative and 
senator in the territoriallegislature. Political patronage has secured 
positions for Chinese in practically every class of occupation con- 
nected with this system. 

Back of this increased participation in the Hawaiian political life 
by descendants of Chinese immigrants is a new type of group loyalty 
—a loyalty to Hawaii not as a Chinese but as a native son or 
daughter, characterized by the appropriate patriotic attitudes and 
sentiments. It finds its expression in many ways, but among them 
are the desires to participate in the formulating of the country's 
laws and policies, to act as functionaries in the government, to de- 
fend it in times of crisis, and to co-operate with other citizens of 
Hawaii regardless of racial or national backgrounds in a common 
political life. 
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THE EFFECTS OF SLUM CLEARANCE AND REHOUS- 
ING ON FAMILY AND COMMUNITY RELATION- 
SHIPS IN MINNEAPOLIS: 


F. STUART CHAPIN 


ABSTRACT 


A study of 171 families in the Minneapolis P.W.A. Housing Project from 1935 to 
1936, followed up to temporary relocation, showed the great majority resettled within 
a three-quarter-mile circle. The mean dwelling-unit rental increased $2.30 per month in 
quarters slightly improved in location but smaller in number of rooms. Measurements 
before removal compared with after relocation showed slightly greater gain in general 
adjustment scores than in morale scores. Negroes had most favorable scores on adjust- 
ment and morale, and gained most by the change. Jews had unfavorable scores and 
gained least of any subgroup. A new criterion of crowded living conditions, called “use 
overcrowding,” was developed. On the basis of this criterion those families which 
changed from “use overcrowding” on the slum location to normal use of living-rooms 
on relocation gained in five out of eight indices of social condition. Families that 
changed from normal use of livirg-room in slum dwellings to “use overcrowding” on 
relocation lost in five out of eight indices of social conditions. There was no significant 
change in community relationships after the move. Among Negro families those on 
relief had significantly fewer community contacts and memberships in groups than 
those not on relief. The Negro slum families of 1935, relief and nonrelief, had signifi- 
cantly fewer social contacts when compared with a 1932 control group of Negro fami- 
lies at both the lower-status and the upper-status levels. 


When a slum is cleared of insanitary dwellings, what becomes of 
the people who lived in the slum?? During the period of demolition 
of old houses and the construction of new dwellings do the people 
live in more crowded conditions than before? Do these people lose 
or gain in such situations? Is their morale weakened or strengthened 
by the change? What happens to the fabric of their community re- 
lationships after they have been uprooted? 

Answers to these questions have been long sought, but often met 
in terms of opinion rather than of facts. Especially neglected have 
been the psychological and sociological aspects of the problem. To 
find answers to these questions a study of the population of the 
Sumner Field Project in Minneapolis under the P.W.A. Housing 
Division was made. The study began in the fall of 1935 before the 


1 This study was made possible by a grant from the fluid funds of the graduate 
school of the University of Minnesota, and in the study the author was assisted by 
Miss Marjorie H. Dietz. 


2 Lavanburg Foundation, What Happened to 386 Families Who Were Compelled To 
Vacate Their Slum Dwellings To Make Way for a Large Housing Project? (New York, 


- 1933). 
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last families had moved out of the slum, and a follow-up study of the 
same families was made in the summer of 1936. 


I. PURPOSE AND SUBJECT MATTER 


The purposes of this study are, therefore, to examine the facts of 
slum clearance and rehousing in Minneapolis in their community 
aspects; to interpret the changes in community relationships that 
these facts reveal; and to discover the meaning of these changes in 
terms of sociological principles that may have wider use. 

In the effort to discover the meanings of wider significance, we 
have introduced for the first time in housing investigations four 
standardized sociometric scales? that measure personality traits, 
general adjustment and morale, social status, participation in group 
activities, and the institutional life of the community. 

The Sumner Field Project is located in northwest Minneapolis a 
mile from the business center of the city. It is an area inhabited by 
many foreign born, some Russians, and by large families. It is just 
a few blocks east of the center of Jewish population of the city, and 
only a few blocks northwest of the largest Negro center of popula- 
tion. The people are housed in frame buildings, which for the most 
part arein poor repair. Over 75 per cent of these structures were built 
more than thirty-five years ago. It is an area of heavy concentra- 
tion of structures unfit for human habitancy. It is at the center of 
high incidence of mortgage foreclosures. Many of the dwellings are 
without central heat, adequate toilet facilities, baths, or gas or elec- 
tricservices. Itis at the center of an area of marked social deteriora- 
tion. Here there is more than the average concentration of bur- 
glaries of both dwellings and stores, and a heavy incidence of as- 
saults and male homicides. The juvenile delinquency concentration 
in this area is the highest for the city. It is one of the centers of vice. 
It shows next to the highest rates of the city for pulmonary tuber- 
culosis and infant mortality.* 

3 F. Stuart Chapin, The Measurement of Social Status (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1933), and University of Minnesota Press, sociometric scales: The 
Social Status Scale 1933 (rev. 1936); The Social Participation Scale (1937); Minnesota 
Survey of Ofinions (short form, 1936). : 

4 Calvin F. Schmid, Social Saga of Two Cities: An Ecological and Statistical Study 


of Social Trends in Minneapolis and St. Paul. (“Bureau of Social Research Monograph 
Series," No. 1.) Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies, 1937. 
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The original population of the area consisted of 4oo families of 
Negroes, Jews, and mixed white stocks. Since only 198 families re- 
mained in the area in October and November, 1935, when the study 
began, we present in Table x an analysis that compares the sample of 
198 families that remained with the total 400 families. It will be ob- 
served that both in ethnic composition and in family (household) 
size the sample approximates the total distribution. 


TABLE 1 
COMPOSITION CF SUMNER FIELD POPULATION IN 1935 


Fary GROUPS INDIVIDUALS 
Average 
Subgroup No. Per Cent No. Per Cent Per 
Family 
EWS. enaura 126 | 31.5 528 | 34.8 4.18 
Orieinal population of Negroes TEE 209 52.25 680 44.84 3.27 
450 families Mixed whites 65 16.25 309 | 20.36 | 4.76 
Total...| 400 | 100.00 | 1,517 | 100.00] 3.8 
Jews........ 43 21.7I 202 | 27.48 | 4.6 
Sample population of Negroes..... I2I 60.60 399 | 54.28 | 3.3 


Mixed whites 34 17.69 134 | 18.24 | 3.8 


rs SM | nÓ—HHnÀ net Beat. |i E À—— ) M —À 


198 families 


Total...| 198 | xco.oo 735 | xo0.00 |. 3.7 


Relocations of 213 of the original slum-dwelling families were 
found by the Minneapolis City Planning Board. Eighty-four per 
cent of the families relocated within a three-quarter-mile circle of 
the original area. The relocations of the families studied were in the 
neighborhood surrounding the slum. Here the living conditions 
were only slightly better. 

At the time of this study the new dwellings constructed by the 
Housing Division of the Federal Public Works Administration were 
still under construction. The slum clearance and rehousing project 
is one of fifty-one projects of the federal government. The cost of 
the Minneapolis project is set at $3,632,0co. There are 465 dwelling 
units having 1,708 rooms, in suites of three to five rooms. There are 
46 two-story row houses and flats and 4 three-story apartment 
houses. There is one central heating building. The slum area cleared 
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off amounts to about 30 acres, exclusive of streets, avenues, and 
public playground, and 20 per cent of this area is covered by the 
new dwellings. The income of nonrelief families living in this slum 
for which accurate information could be obtained indicates a mean 
annual income of $894. The range was from less than $400 per year 
to one family with an income of about $1,950. Thus the average in- 
come was about $74.50 a month. 


II. SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 


The really important problem of this housing study is to measure 
the changes experienced by these 198 families in moving out of the 
slum. The measurement of change was done in terms of the follow- 
ing nine measurements: (1) mean number of rooms; (2) person-to- 
room ratio; (3) mean dwelling-unit rental; (4) mean room rental; (s) 
mean social-status score; (6) mean adjustment score; (7) mean morale 
score; (8) mean score on participation in groups and institutions; and 
(9) the criterion of “use overcrowding.” This last concept means the 
double and triple use of a living-room. 

The terms “adjustment” and “morale” used throughout this 
study need definition in order that their meaning may be clear. We 
quote the following definitions from Rundquist and Sletto who de- 
veloped the scales to measure adjustment and morale. General ad- 
justment: “A measure of generalized adjustment or maladjust- 
ment." Morale: “A measure of the degree to which the individual 
feels competent to cope with the future and achieve his desired goals. 
Scores reflect feelings of insecurity and discouragement." A score 
that is numerically high indicates more maladjustment and poorer 
morale than a lower score. For example, the group in Table 3 showed 
somewhat more improvement in general adjustment—from 50.63 on 
the first location to 47.63 on the second location, an improvement of 
3 points—than in morale, which changed only 2.11 points, or from 
an initial score of 69.03 to a final score of 66.92. 

In Table 2 seven of these factors are compared before moving 
with the situation after moving. Since 27 of the original 198 fam- 
ilies either did not relocate or were unco-operative in furnishing in- 
formation, the comparisons of greatest significance. are between the 
same 171 families before and after moving. 
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It will be seen that room overcrowding measured by the person-to- 
room ratio did not change and was, in fact, normal in both situa- 
tions. Meanwhile the number of rooms diminished slightly and the 
mean rental per dwelling unit increased $2.30 on the average. Also 
the mean room rental slightly increased. Since the room crowding 
did not change it is not surprising to find that morale showed a 
slight gain (numerically lower scores in adjustment and morale indi- 
cate improvement). Personal adjustment also gained slightly. These 


TABLE 2 
CHANGES IN SLUM FAMILIES AFTER REMOVAL* 


First First Second 
Location, Location, | Location, 
October, October, July, 
Measured Factors November, | November, August, Change 
1935 (198 | 1935 (171 | 1936 (171 
Families) Families) Families) 
Mean number of room$............. 5.21 5.22 4.78 | — 0.44 
Person-to-room ratio. .............. 0.711 o.825 0.831 | + 0.006 
Mean dwelling-unit rental.......... $15.37 $15.68 $17.98 | +$2.30 
Mean room rental................. $ 3.00 $ 3.21 $ 3.79 | +$0.58 
Mean social-status score............ 55.81 56.05 60.73 | + 4.68 
Mean morale score........... ..... 65.22 65.5 63.52 | — 1.98 
Mean social-participation score. ..... 6.2 6.4 6.5 + 0.04 


* Tentative norms for sociometric scores are as follows: morale 65 means that 78.8 per cent of the 
general population has a better morale; general adjustment 50 means that 88.5 per cent of the population 
has a better adjustment; participation, average for upper-class Negroes 26; white managerial and business 
class 30, white professional and big business class 40; social status, average for families in relief and poverty 
less than 50, workingmen's homes 50-75, middle class 75-249. 

In this table the morale scale has reliability coefficients that range from r = -+ 8o tor = + .9o (see 
E. A. Rundquist and R. F. Sletto, Personality in the Depression [University of Minnesota Press, 1936]). 
The social-status scale has reliability coefficients ofr = + .gotor = + .98 (see F. S. Chapin, Contemporary 
American Institulions (Harper, 1935], pp. 373-97) and validity coefficients of r = -+ .59 tor = + .7r. The 
participation scale has a reliability of r = -+ .72 to + .97 and validity coefficients off = +-.52 tor = + .63 


favorable changes in family attitude may be due as much to change 
in season (first location was during the months of October and 
November, 1935, and second location in July and August, 1936) as 
to change in location. On the other hand, the change in location, 
bringing with it the stimulus of new surroundings, may have acted 
as a genuine release. Turning to other factors we find that participa- 
tion was practically constant and only social status showed a gain. 

S Participation in neighborhood activities of an organized sort is described in a later 


section of this paper, ànd there also will be found an explanation of the scale of measure- 
ment used. Social status is measured by a standardized scale. For any given home a 
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On the assumption that stable averages may have masked changes 
in these seven factors that would be associated with other factors 
such as type of home tenancy, age of father, race, or cultural differ- 
ences, we made analyses by these factors in the hope of discovering 


In Slum Location In Later Residence 
October-November, 1935 July-August, 1936 
(Before) (After) 
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Fic. 1.—Analysis of groups and subgroups 


significant differences. This type of analysis is essential if we are to 
separate individual factors out of the complex of influences. To 
clarify our procedure the reader is asked to examine Figure 1 and 
to note that the different subgroups analyzed to discover separate 
factors are identified by the table number to which they correspond. 


status score is obtained by a checked list of articles present in the home and the condi- 
tion of these furnishings. Thus the social-status score is a measurement of the en- 
vironment within the home. 
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If this figure is frequently consulted the whole mayica piane 
will be clarified. i 

First a group of 23 white families, owners on the first visit and 
renters on the second visit, were separately studied. Table 3 shows 
that, although this group lost one room per dwelling unit by the 
change, nevertheless social status and participation remained con- 
stant, while there were gains in both adjustment and morale that 
were larger than the gains for the whole group of 171 families. These 
gains are numerically small and not statistically significant. Their 
meaning lies in the constancy of their direction rather than in their 


TABLE 3* 
TENANCY ANALYSIS OF TWENTY-THREE WHITE FAMILIES 


As Owners on | As Renters on 
First Location | Second Loca- 


Factor (October, tion (July, Change 
November, August, 
1933) 1936) 

Mean number of rooms. .... 6.4. 5.3 —I.I 
Mean social-status score. ...|: — 62.5 62.5 0.0 
Mean adjustment score..... 50.63 47.63 -—3.00 
Mean morale score. ........ 69.03 66.92 —2.11 
Mean participation score.... 6.74 6.76 -Fo.o2 


* Among the 400 original families there were 93 homeowners, or 23 per cent. In the 
sample 198 i thee were 47, Or 23 per cent. 


absolute magnitude. Thus, notwithstanding these 23 white families 
went from ownership to rental status and lived in fewer rooms, their 
psychology of adjustment and morale showed slight improvement. 

The norms to which the October and November, 1935, scores on 
general adjustment, morale, social status, and social participation 
may be compared indicete that these slum families are maladjusted, 
of low morale, close to the poverty line or below it in social status, 
and participating much less than the average in the social life of the 
neighborhood. Thus a morale score of 69 (Table 3) means that 88.5 
per cent of the population in the standard norm group had a better 
morale than those 23 families. As soon, however, as they moved out 
of the slum and had resided from seven to eight months in the sur- 
rounding area, their adjustment and morale improved somewhat 
and they gained in social status and in social participation. 

The second comparison is shown in Table 4. Here 106 Negro 
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— families:are analyzed by two groups. The first of 32 cases with hus- 
bands' under thirty-five years of age, and the second with 74 cases 
of husbands over thirty-five years of age. In this comparison some 
larger differences are noted. Participation shows no significant 
change for either group; but the older families show greater gains in 
social status and in morale than do the younger families. 

since both Tables 3 and 4 show the greatest gains in such traits as 
adjustment, morale, and social status, we now turn to the original 


' TABLE 4 
ANALYSIS OF 106 NEGRO FAMILIES BY AGE OF HUSBAND 


On First 


Location nani 

Factor by Group Co Cfüly. August; Change 
1935) 1036) 

Adjustment.... 48.48 45.47 —3.01 
Husband under 35 years, | Morale........ 62.06 61.23 —0.83 
= 32 Participation... 7.5 8.37 +0.87 
Social status... 56.56 57.82 +1.26 
Adjustment.... 49.62 46.68 —2.94 
Husband over 35 years, ) Morale........ 63.78 61.08 —2.70 
N= 74 Participation... 7.18 6.87 —0.26 
Social status... $5.00 59.05 -+4.05 


groups of Table 2 and present an analysis of the x98 and the 171 
families by Negro, Jewish, and mixed white groups to discover if 
these changes still hold. Table 5 shows that Negroes have the best 
initial morale score (on first location) and also make the greatest 
gain in morale. Jews show the worst original morale and make the 
least gain. On adjustment however, while all groups gain, Jews show 
the greatest gain. These changes in attitude are associated with 
slight loss in social status by Jews, slight gain by Negroes, and very 
significant gain by the mixed white group. Participation scores re- 
main practically constant for all groups. The table is chiefly valu- 
able in confirming general knowledge about the adaptability of the 
Negro as a race and the anxiety attitudes of the Jewish tempera- 
ment. The mixed whites had sunk so low in the slum that the only 


6 Keith Sward, “Jewish Temperament,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XIX, No. x 
(February, 1935), 70-84. 
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direction that they could change by moving was toward improve- 
ment. 

Since the relocated families showed no change in the person-to- 
room ratio, it was not possible to measure the effect of overcrowding 


TABLE 5 
ANALYSIS BY RACE AND CULTURE GROUP 





FIRST LOCATION SECOND LOCATION 
(OCTOBER, NOVEM- Jery, AucusT, CHANGE 
BER, 1935) 1936) 
FACTOR 
MEASURED 
34 26 : 
A 45 Mixed 106 39 Mixed Negroes! Jews Mixed 


Negroes} Jews Whites Negroes} Jews Whites Whites 





a T d Me er mÜ 9 MÀMÀ t aa Seem mmm edna meee aed 


Mean adjustment| 48.73| 50.35| $0.59| 46.31| 47.19| 48.76|—2.42|—3.66|— 1.83 
Mean morale. ...| 62.99| 69.63| 67.5 | 61.12] 68.66] 66.23/|—1.87|—0.97|— 1.27 


Dons co dus 7.10] 6.24! 4.48| 7.42| 6.78] 4.31|To.32|--o.54|-— 0.17 
Mean social status| 60.ro| 64.6 | 39.7 | 88.67| 63.73| 53.08|—1.43|-——0.87|4- 13.38 


TABLE 6 


CHANGE IN EIGHTEEN FAMILIES THAT WERE USE 
OVERCROWDED ON BOTH LOCATIONS* 


EET SECOND 
LOCATION L CHANGE 
(OcroBER PORTION 
FACTOR x i (Jury, Aucusr, 
OVEMBER, |" 056) (Use 
1335) (Use OvE&CROWDED) 
OVERCROWDED) Amount Per Cent 
Mean number of rooms..... 4.5 3.78 — 0.72 — 16.0 
Mean dwelling-unitrental...| $13.90 $14.15 +$1.25 + 8.9 
Mean room rental......... $ 3.08 $ 3.74 +30. 66 +21.4 
Mean total status score..... I7.I 22.73 + 5.63 -F32.8 
Mean living-room condition 
score (Part IT)........... — 7.22 —2.77 + 4.45 +6r.6 
Mean adjustment.......... 48.73 45.99 — 2.74 — 5.5 
Mean morale.............. 63.26 61.65 — r.6ri — 2.5 
Mean participation......... 5.48 5.12 — 0.36 — 6.5 


* These eighteen families consisted of fifteen Negro and three mixed white. On first location the 
living-room was also used as a bedroom in thirteen cases; als> as a dining-room and kitchen combined in 
one case; also as a dining-room in three cases; and also as a kitchen in one case. On the second the living- 
room was also used as a bedroom in seventeen cases; and also used as a bedroom, dining-room, and 


kitchen in one case. — , 


as ordinarily defined. A new device to measure overcrowding was, 
therefore, developed and is shown in Tables 6, 7, and 8. This device 
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is the category of “use overcrowding.” Ordinarily each room in a 
dwelling serves a certain purpose: a bedroom to sleep in, a dining- 


TABLE 7 


CHANGE IN TWENTY-THREE FAMILIES THAT WERE USE 
OVERCROWDED ON FIRST LOCATION ONLY* 








FIRST SECOND 
LOCATION ee CHANGE 
FACTOR (OcronEs, (Jory 
NOVEMBER, 
AUGUST, 1936) 
1935) (USE (Noraar) 
OVERCROWDED) Amount Per Cent 
Mean number of rooms..... 5.76 5.5 — 0,26 — 4.5 
Mean dwelling-unit rental...) $15.00 $16.36 -H$ 1.36 + 9.0 
Mean room rental......... $ 2.60 $ 2.97 +$ 0.37 +14.2 
Mean total status score..... 29.25 45.5 + 16.25 -+55.5 
Mean living-room condition 
score (Part I).........a. — 8.24 —I.13 + 4.4 -H84.1 
Mean adjustment.......... 50.26 46.23 — 4.03 -— 8.0 
Mean morale.............. 65.25 62.75 — 2.50 — 3.8 
Mean participation......... 4.5 4.84 + 0.34 + 7.5 





. *'These 23 families consisted of 3 Jewish, 17 Negro, and 3 mixed white, On the first location the liv- 
ing-raom was also used as a bedroom in 20 cases and also as a dining-room in 3 cases. 


TABLE 8 


CHANGE IN TWENTY-FOUR FAMILIES THAT WERE USE 
OVERCROWDED ONLY ON SECOND LOCATION* 


FIRST 


SECOND 
LOCATION YOCATON CHANGE 
FACTOR (Ocrosxg, (JULY, AUGUST 
NOVEMBER ' 
3549) i 1936) (USE 
(NORMAL) OVERCROWDED) Amount Per Cent 
Mean number of rooms... .. 5.42 4.42 — 1.00 | — 18.4 
Mean dwelling-unit rental...| $16.36 $17.26 -H$ 0.70 + 4.2 
Mean room rental......... $ 3.0r $ 3.85 -F$ o.84 -+ 27.9 
Mean total status score..... 62.16 41.75 ~~ 20.47 — 32.8 
Mean -living-room condition 
score (Part IT)........... 0.40 -1.00 -— 1.40 — 350.0 
Mean adjustment.......... 49.40 47.01 — 2.39 — 4.8 
Mean morale.............. 67.8 62.0 ~~ 5.8 — 8.5 
Mean participation......... 4.67 5.08 + o.4r 4 8.7 


* These 24 families consisted of 20 Negro and 4 mixed white. On the second location the living-room was 
used also as a bedroom in 23 cases and used also as a bedroom, dining-room, and kitchen in one case. 
* 


room to eat in, a kitchen to cook in, and a living-room as the center 
of social intercourse of the family. It is assumed that a disturbance 
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in these normal functions is reflected in the status of the family, in 
its attitudes and morale. If a room that is designed primarily for a 
bedroom is used also for a living-room, then some confusion of func- 
tion occurs that may be reflected in physical disorderliness. Con- 
fusion in the home may in turn affect attitudes and tensions within 
the family. Thus we have two factors to measure: first, the degree 
of use overcrowding measured by arbitrary negative weights or pen- 
alties on the total social-status score applied for divergent uses of the 
living-room; and, second, the degree of disorder in the living-room 
which is measured by Part IY of the social-status scale? 

In order to trace the relationship between ‘‘use overcrowding” 
and the eight factors descriptive of social status, morale, adjustment, 
and social participation, three tables are presented herewith. In 
these the changes may be examined first for 18 families “use over- 
crowded" on both locations (Table 6); second for 23 families “use 
overcrowded”’ on the first location and normal on the second loca- 
tion (Table 7); and third for 24 families normal on the first location 
but ‘use overcrowded” on the second location (Table 8). It is evi- 
dent that all three groups of families lost by relocation in terms of the 
mean number of rooms, higher dwelling-unit rental, and higher mean 
room rental. Allgroups gained slightly on adjustment score and on 
morale score. On the other factors of social status, condition of liv- 
ing-room, and social participation there are both gains and losses. 

The greatest number of large changes occur among the 24 families 
that showed normal uses of living-rooms on the first location but 
suffer “‘use overcrowding” on the second location. 

To bring out the pattern of change for each of the three groups, 

? The correction factors to the social-status score for use overcrowding of the living- 
room are as follows: (1) when also used as a dining-room, deduct 6 points; (2) when 
used as a kitchen also, deduct 9 points; (3) when used as bedroom or dining-room, 


kitchen combined, deduct 12 points; (4) when used as bedroom, dining-room, kitchen 
combined with living-room, deduct 15 points (Social Status Scale, 1936 revision). 


8 Part II of the social-status scale involves checking the cleanliness of the room and 
its furnishings, its orderliness, condition of repair of furnishings, and general impression 
of good taste. Although these categories appear to be subjective, the reliability of this 
part of the scale has been tested and ranges from r = + .72 tor = -+ .97. The validity 
of this part of the scale is attested by a correlation of biserial r = ~- .47 between a di- 
chotomy of “use overcrowded” and "not use overcrowded” and a series of 13 variable 
classes of scores on condition of the living-room that range from — x6 to 4-8. 
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Table 9 has been prepared. This table shows the really significant 
differences and the pattern of change. It shows clearly that the 18 
families which were “use overcrowded” on both locations had their 
gains by moving offset by losses. 

The 23 families that were not ‘‘use overcrowded” on the second 
location showed greatest improvement. In this group gains were 


TABLE 9 | 


PATTERNS OF GAINS AND LOSSES ASSOCIATED WITH 
USE OVERCROWDING* 


Gams or Losses (TAKEN FROM Last COLUMN oF 
TABLES 6, 7, AND 8) 


FACTORS Eirhteen Twenty-three Twenty-four 
1E Ri Families, Use | Families, “Use 
Families, ‘Use n 5 
» | Overcrowded, Overcrowded, 
Overcrowded, : : 1 
; First Location | Second Location 
Both Locations 
Only Only 
Mean number of rooms. . ... Suid Loss Loss Loss — 
Mean dwelling-unit rental......... Loss Loss — Loss 
Mean room rental................ Loss Loss Loss — 
Mean total status score. . DS eiue Gain Gain + Loss 
Mean living-room condition score 
(Part erae buste e Gain Gain + Loss — 
Mean adjustment................ Gain Gain + Gain 
Mean morale. $us ROSE o a Odi Gain Gain Gain + 
Mean participation............... Loss Gain Gain + 
Gains 4 Gains 5 Gains 3 
Totals. sss: G pluses) | (a pluses) 
dabo jr meet ot ce Sr LE Losses 4 Losses 3 Losses 5 
(x minus) (3 minuses) 


* Increases in rental are counted as losses. Decreases in adjustment and morale indicate improvement 
and are counted as gains. Use of plus sign indicates greatest gain and use of minus sign indicates greatest 
loss in three groups. 


made on five factors (of which three were the largest of any gains on 
these factors) and losses on only three factors (of which one was the 
largest loss). The group also shows a pattern or relationship be- 
tween greatest gains in adjustment and greatest gains in status. 
The 24 families that were “use overcrowded” on the second loca- 
tion showed the greatest deterioration. Gains show on only three 
factors (of which 2 were the largest gains on these factors) and losses 
on five factors (of which 3 were the largest losses in any group). This 
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group also shows a pattern of relationship between the greatest gain, 
in morale and tbe greatest gain in participation. 

Since the numbers in each group were so small, we cannot justify 
generalization of sociological principles from these results to a larger 
universe; but we may conclude that our concept of “use overcrowd- 
ing" is established as a significant category in this study, at least. 
Further than this we may conclude that, even though room over- 
crowding in the ordinary meaning (two or more persons to the room) 
was not found among these families, nevertheless, the psychological 
situation in the families is a function of “use overcrowding,” since 
the gain in adjustment score was largest for these families which 
passed from a condition of “use overcrowding” on the first location to 
normal living arrangements on the second location. Also these same 
families showed the greatest gain in social-status score and striking 
improvement in cleanliness, orderliness, and general condition of the 
living-room. 

The personal adjustment made by individuals to the environment 
of the home and the slum is indicated roughly by the mean adjust- 
ment score shown in Tables 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. The gain in adjust- 
ment seven or eight months after moving out of the slum dwelling 
and relocating the home in the surrounding area is shown in the 
columns of these tables headed by the word “‘Change.” When 
changes in adjustment thus measured are segregated from these 
tables and compared to changes in morale for the same persons, we 
find that in eight comparisons out of nine the adjustment score shows 
a greater gain than the morale score. Evidently adjustment is the 
more sensitive index of the effect of moving out of a slum. The one 
exception is the larger change in morale recorded in Table 8. The 
explanation of this apparent contradiction in measurements is two- 
fold. In the first place, the initial morale of this group as shown by a 
score of 67.80 was the worst morale of these subgroups by from two 
and one-half to four and one-half points, so that this group ending 
with a morale score equal to the others naturally would make greater 
gain, since it began with the worst score. In the second place, this 
group has the highest initial status score and hence most to lose; 
thus its anxiety is reflected in its low morale at the beginning. The 
significance of these differences in sociometric measurements is not, 
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therefore, in their magnitude, which is low, but is in their consistent 
direction, persistence, and constancy in eight out of the nine groups 
tested. 


III. PARTICIPATION AS A MEASURE OF THE COMMUNITY UNIT 
IN HOUSING 

There has emerged, from the various experiences in slum clearance 
and in experiments with modern housing, the principle that the com- 
munity unit must be preserved if families and individuals are to 
profit from the changes introduced by housing reform. What is 
meant by the community unit? For purposes of this study we may 
define the community unit as the network of community relation- 
ships between individuals and families in the local activities of clubs, 
churches, lodges, and the various groups, organizations, and institu- 
tions in the neighborhood. This network of community relation- 
ships is expressed concretely by membership, attendance at meet- 
ings, contributions to the financial support, serving on committees, 
and holding official positions such as secretary, chairman, treasurer, 
president; in a word, by active participation. An important aspect 
of such participation is its continuity and persistence. Sentiments 
of loyalty to a local political group, pride in being à member of a 
local fraternal lodge, a sense of security that comes from a status in 
church fellowship or labor organization, all grow from frequent par- 
ticipation. Participation in each builds up or cumulates with time. 
Consequently the community unit is a social structure that functions 
as a moving equilibrium of social forces in time. 

Since 89.2 per cent of the slum families studied moved and relo- 
cated within a one-mile circle of the original slum, it becomes inter- 
esting to discover whether removal from the neighborhood changed 
the unity of social relationships after eight or ten months had elapsed. 

Analysis of our data shows that the original fabric of community 
relationships of October and November, 1935, was substantially un- 
changed in July and August, 1936, for the same 171 families which 
were followed throughout the period. In other words, it is apparent 
that neighborhood ties persisted to a marked degree. The social ties 
of the Negro families remained about constant. Jews showed very 
slight gain. It was only the mixed white group, quite deprived in the 
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slum location, that showed real gain in participation in their new 
location. Perhaps a partial explanation of the continuity of group 
relationships lies in the fact that a well-equipped social settlement 
house for Negroes, the Phyllis Wheatley House, is located on the 
eastern edge of the slum, and that a well-equipped social settlement 
house for Jews, the Emanuel Cohen Center, is located a few blocks 
to the west of the slum. 

Sociologists have found that participation in local institutions and 
participation in national institutions that utilize different forms of 
contact are often associated with significant differences in other re- 
spects. Consequently an analysis was made to show the contrasts 
between the racial and cultural groups on the basis of participation 
in either purely local groups and institutions or participation in the 
local units of state or national institutions. 

While the Negroes maintained their rate of participation through- 
out the period of study, the Jewish families showed a gain in their 
participation in state ard national organizations on the second loca- 
tion. The mixed white group also showed a slight gain on the second 
location. The most outstanding change discovered was that partici- 
pation in purely local groupings is from three to four times, on the 
average, that of participation in the neighborhood units of state or 
national organizations. 

The conclusions from tables in which participation was more close- 
ly analyzed show certain differences between the three subgroups 
studied, but in no instance are the differences very great. We turn, 
therefore, to another type of analysis of the data on social participa- 
tion and select for study the Negro group only. We break this group 
down into 44 families receiving relief and compare them with 44 
families not on relief. 

Table ro shows that the nonrelief families have on the average 
about twice as many participations in the activities of the commu- 
nity as the relief families. This greater activity is shown at every 
level of participation. In short, the difference between relief and non- 
relief families in social participation is striking. 

If we now analyze the same two groups on the basis of partici- 
pation in local in comparison to state or national organizations, we 
find that the differential persists in favor of the nonrelief families. 
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The nonrelief families not only participate more actively in local 
organizations at every level of participation, but also in state and 
national organizations their participation is much more active than 
the relief group. 

These striking differences in social participation as between the 
relief and the nonrelief groups suggest the desirability of comparison 
with a controlgroup. Fortunately, we have available a study of par- 
ticipation among roo Negro families for the year 1932, in which 5o 
lower-status Negroes with a mean status score of 39 may be com- 


TABLE 10 


GROUP AND INSTITUTIONAL AFFILIATIONS OF EIGHTY-EIGHT 
NEGRO FAMILIES IN THE SUMNER FIELD AREA, 1935* 


FORTY-FOUR. NONRELIEF 


FORTY-FOUR RELIEF FAMILIES Padt 
TYPE OF À 
PARTICIPATION 
Number Average Number Average 
Membership... ........... 49 l.l 88 2.00 
Attendance........--.-... 49 ii go 2.04 
Contributions............. 4I 0.03 89 2.02 
Committees «ice cel esas ro vessel noinen bee eek 8 ' o.18 
OHICEIB oio cr SU oo id I 0.02 II 0.25 


* The score in social participation hitherto used in this study is the average of the score of the hus- 
band and the wife except in broken homes where the husband’s or the wife’s scoreis used alone. We have 
seen that this score differs somewhat with the different subgroups analyzed; but since in each table the av- 
erage participation score has been used, some of the subtler changes in community relationships may have 
been missed. The score as used is derived from counting each membership in a group or institution one 
point; each group attended, 2 points; each group to which contributions were made, 3 points; each com- 
mittee position held, 4 points; and each officership, $ points. The reliability and validity of the scale so con- 
stituted has already been noted in connection with Table 2. 


pared with 5o upper-status Negro families with a mean score of 108. 
The so lower-status families include residents of a settlement neigh- 
borhood and some relief clients. These relief clients were of the type 
that received relief prior to January 1, 1929. Consequently they 
may represent a somewhat lower social level than do the relief clients 
of 1935 whose condition may have been more largely due to unem- 
ployment than to genuine inferiority. Table 12 shows the group and 
institutional affiliations of these 100 Negro families in the Twin 
Cities in 1932. This table may be compared with Table 10. It is 
evident that Table 12 shows that the 1932 group was far more active 
in community groupings at both the lower-status and upper-status 
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levels than were the 88 families of the 1935 study. In fact, the lower- 
status group of 1932 showed a higher participation at every level 
than did the nonrelief families of the 1935 group.? 

Table 13 shows for the control group of 100 Negro families of 1932 
the statistics of participation in local in comparison to state and 
national groups and institutions. This table may be compared with 
Table xr in which the 1935 slum group is similarly analyzed. In 
Table 13 the differences, at various levels of participation, between 
the lower-status and upper-status groups are more striking than in 


TABLE 11 


AVERAGE NUMBER PER FAMILY OF GROUPS OR INSTITUTIONS 
OF PARTICIPATION, 1935* 


FORTY-FOUR NONRELIEF 
FORTY-FOUR RELIEF FAMILIES 


ice OF FAMILIES 
PARTICIPATION 
Locals Nationals Locals Nationals 
Members, ................ 0.95 0.18 1.47 0.52 
Attended... c ose vae ia .93 18 I.59 45 
Contributed............... 86 0.09 1.47 43 
Coranilteek c coloca reurovltas e rr Ve e E SEES O.1I o6 
Officers. oe ose et rege 0:009.  "ocolkowtusw? 0.13 O.II 


* Local groups and organizations included church, Sunday School, choir, men's groups, ladies’ aids, 
also settlement-house mothers! club, sewing club, art club, dancing class, sporting club, men's club, cooking 
club, dramatic club, bridge club, melocy club, and progressive club. In addition there were nine local groups 
and associations. The national or state groupings included fraternal lodges, Y.M.C.A., Salvation Army, 
fraternal orders, the G.A.R., and political and labor organizations with national affiliations. 


Table 11. In several of the forms of participation the upper-status 
families exhibit nearly ten times the average participation in national 
organizations that the lower-status group does. The upper-status 
families show about double the lower-status degree of participation 
in local organizations for the more common forms of participation. 

These differences in total pattern of participation between the 
relief and nonrelief groups are due to something else besides financial 

9 The relief status of the original 198 families was as follows: Negroes, 74 relief 
cases, or 61 per cent, and 47 nonrelief cases, or 39 per cent. Jews, 11 relief cases, or 
26 per cent, and 32 nonrelief cases, or 74 per cent. Mixed whites, 14 relief cases, or 41 
per cent, and 2o nonrelief cases, cr 59 per cent. 'Thus the Negroes were predominately 
relief cases and the whites were predominately nonrelief cases. Persons receiving sol- 


diers' pensions were not considered as relief recipients; but persons receiving mothers' 
aid were considered as relief recipients. 


er, " 
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ability to pay dues. This is evident from the fact that the financial 
contributions category in all tables shows about the same magnitude 
as the membership category whether we examine relief or nonrelief 
groups. 

Turning to the 50 upper-status families of 1932, in Tables 12 and 
13, the contrast in participation is even more marked. It is, for the 


TABLE 12 


GROUP AND INSTITUTIONAL AFFILIATIONS OF ONE HUNDRED 
NEGRO FAMILIES IN THE TWIN CITIES, 1932 (SUMMER) 


Firrv Lower STATUS Firty UPPER STATUS 
TYPE OF 
PARTICIPATION 
Number Average Number Average 
Membership............... 136 2.72 343 6.86 
Attendant deo vero I3I 2.62 344 6.88 
Contributions. ............ r28 2.56 335 6.70 
Committees.............-- 4 0.08 7 0.14 
OMI COTS: oone SE as 28 0.56 60 1.20 
TABLE 13 


AVERAGE NUMBER PER FAMILY OF GROUPS OR INSTITUTIONS 
OF PARTICIPATION, 1932 


Firry Lower STATUS Firry Upper STATUS 
TYPE OF 
PARTICIPATION 
Locals Nationals Locals Nationals 
Memberships............. 2.41 o.28 4.40 2.54 
Attendance. .............. 2.21 .26 4.40 2.54 
Contributions............. 2.20 .28 4.21 2.54 
Committees............... 0.08 .00 0.08 0.06 
OIDCeS LI ueste e cad 0.16 0.16 0.76 0.42 


majority of categories of participation, three times the size of the 
figures in the 1935 nonrelief group. These marked differences be- 
tween the relief and nonrelief groupings of the Negro families in 1932 
and in 1935 suggest that the slum families more recently studied are 
a residual group. Members of it have sifted down through the differ- 
ent economic and social levels of community life te the bottom. For 
these slum families of 1935, the fabric of community relations is 
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rather ‘threadbare, whereas the pattern of social participation of the 
upper-status Negro families of 1932 is much more complex. No 
doubt the very elaboration of the pattern for the upper-status Negro 
families plays a part in maintaining them above the relief status. 
Further research might show that family security from economic 
want is to a considerable degree a function of the number of social 
contacts with the group life and institutions of the local community 
and that when these strands of support are broken or diminished to 
a vanishing point, families sink to a low level of security and gravi- 
tate to the slum. 

If these inferences seem logical, then there may be some evidence 
in the comparisons made between the 1935 slum group and the 1932 
control group that justifies a tentative positive answer to the ques- 
tion, “Is the social structure of the community a selective agency 
that allows weak family structures to sink to the bottom?" Perhaps 
one of the indicated remedies is to recognize the role played by par- 
ticipation in community groups and institutions in maintaining fam- 
ilies at a reasonable level of adjustment. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS FROM THIS STUDY 


t. Eighty-nine per cent of the slum clearance families studied re- 
located inside of a one-mile zone of the slum within eight months 
after moving. 

2. The person-to-room ratio did not change on relocation and was 
less than one person to the room on both locations. 

3. The mean dwelling-unit rental increased $2.30 on relocation 
for dwelling-units of fractiorally fewer rooms on the average. 

4. Family morale and social status showed slight gain after re- 
moval. | 

s. Families changing from the category of owners in the slum to 
renters on relocation showed somewhat greater improvement in ad- 
justment and morale than did the average of the whole group in 
spite of more cramped living quarters. 

6. Among Negro families those with heads of the household over 
thirty-five years of age showed greater gain from moving out of the 
slum than did younger families. 

7. Negroes had the best adjustment and morale in the slum and 
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showed greater gain from moving out of the slum than any sub- 
group. 

8. Jews had the lowest adjustment and morale in the slum and 
showed least gain by removal. 

g. Personal adjustment showed greater gain than morale by re- 
moval in eight out of nine comparisons. 

to. Families exhibiting “use overcrowding” (more than one use 
of living-room) in the slum but not on relocation showed greatest 
gain by removal. 

rr. Families not “use overcrowded” in the slum but using the 
living-room for several purposes on relocation showed least gains 
and most losses by the change. 

12. The relocation of families moved out of the slum had little 
effect upon their community relationships eight to ten months later. 

13. The most striking difference in community relationships (par- 
ticipation in the groups, clubs, and institutions of the neighborhood) 
was found between relief and nonrelief Negro families; the nonrelief 
showing about two times the degree of participation of the relief. 

14. This conclusion was strengthened and extended by a compari- 
son with a control group of nonslum families of lower- and upper- 
status Negroes. 

15. Since these conclusions are based only upon this present 
study, generalization of them to a larger universe of homes must 
await confirmation by similar studies of like situations. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


CHANGES IN LAND OWNERSHIP AS AN INDEX 
OF SUCCESSION IN RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 


A. B. HOLLINGSHEAD 


- 


ABSTRACT 


The invasion-succession cycle so thoroughly investigated by students of urban 
sociology merits research by those interested in the rural community. The assumptions 
used in a study of thirty-four rural Nebraska communities are (1) that changes in land 
ownership can be taken as an index of succession in middle western farm populations; 
(2) that the names of landowners reveal their nationality backgrounds. The specific 
problems investigated were fourfold: first, who were the original settlers; second, what 
changes have taken place in the nationality composition of landowners since 1890; third, 
the phases of succession; fourth, what factors have motivated the process. The original 
settlers were preponderantly of old American stock; interspersed among them in isolated 
neighborhoods were Germans, Czechs, Irish, Swedes, and Danes. By 1890 the foreign- 
ers had already begun to displace Americans in the neighborhoods where they had 
settled side by side, and to invade others. These groups have continued to expand until 
now they own almost all the land in thirty-one of the thirty-four communities. The in- 
vasion-succession process is slowing down since the original settlers have passed on, and 
the younger generations have become, in the main, assimilated. 


I 


It has long been known that invasion-succession cycles of popula- 
tion, culture, and land use in the several zones of the city are con- 
comitants of expansion in the city's growth." This field has been well 
explored and many valuable contributions have been made to socio- 
logical knowledge by students of the urban aspects of human 


1 E, W. Burgess, “The Growth of the City: An Introduction to a Research Project,” 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVIII (1923), 85-97; E. W. Burgess, 
“The Determination of Gradients in the Growth of the City," Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, XXI (1926), 178-84; E. W. Burgess, “The Natural Area 
as the Unit for Social Work in the Lerge City,” Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Social Work, LIII (1926), 504-10; Howard W. Green, “The Cultural Significance of 
Population Segregation in Cleveland," American Journal of Sociology, XX XVIII 
(1932), 356-67; H. H. Harlan, Zion Town—a Study of Human Ecology (‘Publications 
of the University of Virginia, Phelps-Stokes Fellowship Papers,” No. 13 [1935]); R. M. 
Haig, “Towards an Understanding of the Metropolis," Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
XL (1925-26), 403-30; R. D. McKenzie, “Ecological Succession in the Puget Sound 
Region," Publications of the American Sociological Society, XXIII (1929), 60-80; R. D. 
McKenzie, The Metropolitan Community (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933), pp. 129- 
268; Clifford Shaw, Dejinguency Areas (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929), 
pp. 11-21; Louis Wirth, “The Ghetto,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXIII 
(1927), 57-71. . 
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ecology. However, little investigation has been directed toward- an 
analysis of the invasion-succession processes in rural communities 
consequent upon their settlement by populations composed of differ- 
ent national and cultural backgrounds. During the last century, 
while our cities were being founded and developed, thousands of 
small, primary, rural communities were settled in the central and 
western portions of the United States by a heterogeneous popula- 
tion possessing vastly different cultures. The original settlers have 
almost all passed from the scenes of their toil, hardship, and triumph. 
New generations have taken their places, but are the members of 
the newer generations, representatives of the old nationalities and 
cultures, in the same proportion in the various communities as their 
ancestors were? Have some nationality and cultural groups ex- 
panded, displacing, invading, succeeding other groups? 

In general, this study takes as its point of departure two assump- 
tions: first, that changes in land ownership over a period of time 
can be used as an index of succession of population types in rural 
communities; second, that the analysis of the names of landowners 
reveals the nationality backgrounds of their possessors. These as- 
sumptions have been tested by an investigation of the trends in 
land ownership between six different nationality origin groups, liv- 
ing on farms, in thirty-four eastern Nebraska communities, located 
in Cass, Saline, and Seward counties. The data cover forty-five 
years, 1890 through 1934. A total of 30,854 cases were analyzed. 
The specific problems investigated were fourfold: first, the deter- 
mination of who originally settled on the land; second, the changes 
in ownership of farm land since the close of the pioneer period, 
within each of the principal groups of settlers; third, an analysis of 
the succession process in land ownership; fourth, an interpretation 
of the fundamental cultural factors conditioning the process. 

The settlement of tbe high plains lying between the Missouri 
River and the Rocky Mountains was accomplished in the three 
decades immediately following the Civil War. Practically all of the 
public lands in this region were transferred to private ownership 
through the medium of homesteads and railroad land grants. 
Throughout the pioneer period, 1854-90, the settlers were pre- 
ponderantly native-born Americans. In only one county (Saline, 
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1880) did the foreign-born ever reach 30 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. However, when an analysis was made of how these people 
distributed themselves on government and railroad land definitely 
different patterns were found.? Outside of the eastern third of Cass 
County, which was settled almost entirely by old American stock, 
previous to the close of the Civil War, the lands in this study were 
settled after 1864. Settlers on government land were almost wholly 
Civil War veterans and native stock, nonveterans. These settlers 
were fairly evenly distributed over the sections allotted to home- 
steads by the government. However, in a few localities scattered 
groups of foreigners settled, forming the nucleus of a colony which 
grew rapidly after the railroads threw their lands open for sale. 

When the nationality backgrounds of settlers on railroad lands 
were analyzed and compared with those on government land it was 
found that only a few Civil War veterans bought railroad land. The 
largest proportion of it was sold to nonveteran Americans who 
selected the better acreages for their homes. Rough, broken, hilly 
land and land distant from townsites was left for foreigners who were 
mainly imported by the railroads. Table 1 shows the percentage 
distribution of railroad land buyers between Americans and foreign- 
ers. 

The nature of the land the foreigners were forced to settle on was 
an active factor in the formation of definite, segregated areas. Then, 
too, they were drawn together by cultural and national ties into 
neighborhoods where a few members of each group had located dur- 
ing the period of homestead settlement. The nationalities repre- 
sented in this study were almost entirely from northern Europe. 
The largest group was the British, composed of English, Canadian, 
Trish, Scotch, and a few Welsh. A marked characteristic of settlers 
in the British group was an almost complete absence of any tendency 
to concentrate in specific localities. On the contrary, they settled, 
in the main, among old American pioneers and became assimilated 

2 All data presented in this section on the settlement of public and railroad lands 
are based upon the following sources: Pre-empltion and Homestead Records, Cass, 
Saline, and Seward Counties, Nebraska (U.S. Public Land Office, Lincoln, Neb., now 
filed in the Archives of the Nebraska State Historical Society, Lincoln, Neb.); Lend 


Contracts (Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., Lincoln, Neb.), Vols. I-L; 
Land Records (Union Pacific Railroad Co., Omaha, Neb.). ) 
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relatively easily. One exception was a large group of Irish, former 
railroad “jerries,’’ who bought land close to the railroad in the vicin- 
ity of Friend Village, Saline County. The next largest group was the 
German; Germans settled in the northern and eastern portions of 
Seward County, the southern: one-fourth of Saline County, and in 
the western third of Cass County. Another major group was the 
Czech; they settled in the valley of the Big Blue River and on the 
high prairies to the west. 

The minor groups were all Scandinavians; the Danes were the 
most important numerically in this class. They settled in definite 


TABLE 1* 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RAILROAD LAND 
BUYERS, AMERICANS AND FOREIGNERS, BY 
COUNTIES, 1870-85 


County Per Cent Per Cent 

Americans Foreigners 
s EA ee TT 80.5 19.5 
SOLI ii Ud I oen 73,8 26.2 
COWAL echo tdem ens 76.7 23.3 


sect SMR: SS E 
colonies; their chief centers were in Seward County near the villages 
of Cordova and Staplehurst. Swedes came next in number; their 
principal settlements were near the stone quarries along the Platte 
and Weeping Water rivers in Cass County. All other groups were 
insignificant in number; the only ones represented were the Nor- 
wegians, Swiss, French, and Dutch. 

At the end of the pioneer period inhabitants representative of old 
American stock were more numerous than those of foreign nationali- 
ties in all but one community (Wilber, Saline County). Some com- 
munities were almost wholly American while others were composed 
of three or four nationalities, depending upon the conditions under 
which they were settled. From a minority population and land- 
owning group in each community (1854-90), except the one noted 
above, descendants of the nationality groups foreign to our shores 
during the pioneer era have become most numerous as landowners 
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and residents in all but three of the communities studied (eastern 
Cass County). These communities were settled almost entirely by 
American and British stocks before any land was granted to the rail- 
roads. Consequently they were free from the influences exerted by 
the dual government-railroad policy of land settlement. Neverthe- 
less, descendants of immigrant settlers are steadily invading them 
and displacing descendants of the original stock. 


II 


Land ownership was selected as the most representative index of 
shifts in nationality composition in the communities studied. Such 
analysis accurately indicates three things: first, the degree of suc- 
cession attained between nationality groups for the most stable class 
in a community, the landowners; second, what particular groups are 
acquiring land; third, the operation of the invasion-succession 
process. Ownership analysis was limited to farm land, because deed 
records for town real estate in Nebraska are classified in such a way 
that it is almost impossible to trace ownership for a large series over 
a long period. Deed records for farm land, on the other hand, are 
classified so that comparative series can be compiled for any period 
desired. 

The investigative technique develoved for this study was as fol- 
lows: Trial schedules were drawn up for each nationality group rep- 
resented in the lists of homesteaders ard railroad land buyers during 
the pioneer period. It was found that names of settlers divided 
themselves into six categories representative of their national origin: 
British-American, German, Irish, Czech, Swedish, and Danish. 
Next, the Deed Record Index of each county was checked and land- 
owners’ names tallied in their appropriate categories. Deeds are 
recorded on a township basis; this ruled out the possibility of 
analyzing land ownership along community lines. Four census dates 
were used as bases to determine the trend: 1890, 1905, 1920, 1934. 

The nature of the data kept errors to a minimum, as a field check 
proved, for a compensating error entered into the placing of names 
in each category. A random sample field check of 400 present land- 
owners was mide; the names selected were scattered throughout 
the three counties. Three hundred and eighty-three landowners or 
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their relatives, out of the 400, were contacted. In 367 cases the name 
had been properly classified according to its nationality origin. 
Twenty-nine (7.9 per cent) names had been placed in the wrong 
category. The error was relatively evenly divided between the na- 
tionality groups, except the British-American where an error of 1.9 
per cent occurred. The lowest percentage of error was in the Czech 
group (1.2 per cent). 
TABLE 2* 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL LANDOWNERS IN EACH NATIONAL 
ORIGINS GROUP, BY COUNTIES, 1890-1934 


County ava German Irish Czech Swedish Danish 

Cass 

eea e ETT 71.03 20.28 6.96 23 I.30 henori 

a a E 49.02 42.16 4.69 52 3.01 .09 

I0lÜciuzo lx ues 40.73 50.94. 2423 1.26 3.73 .94 

TOGA Kc ots 9 080 36.19 $1.71 2.63 |7 2.50 3.67 i) 
Saline 

i890. .2 922925 63.66 II.12 3.8% 24.41 „OI I.03 

EIDOb ou eq ER nid 31.09 17.07 4.29 45.78 .02 1.06 

YUlQ.:o2v699e ne I4.07 21.14 4.33 57.01 .03 2.32 

TQ S4 (I [xv ee 8.49 21.71 4.76 6r.81 .02 2.49 
Seward 

E890. o eer Rs 70.41 21.48 $.I3 dO Wace cad 2.49 

1008.24 «309445 35.51 45.95 3.04 5.78 II 5.20 

I010. x E 13.09 62.28 4.34 11.92 22 7.80 

I034.- 6 ores ES 9.75 60.52 2.96 16.68 46 9.63 


* Deed Record Index, Cass, Saline, Seward Counties, Nebraska, for the year noted. 


The total number of landowners has remained relatively constant 
since 1890. However, when the analysis of landowners was made on 
the basis of their distribution into nationality groups definite trends 
were revealed. Table 2 shows the trends in each nationality group 
over the period studied, and the relative position it occupies in total 
ownership. 

When each nationality group was studied separately it was found 
that in each county and township the percentage of British-Ameri- 
can landowners had consistently declined in each census period. 
The largest decline occurred in Seward County, whete their number 
dropped from 70.4 per cent in 1890 to 9.7 per cent in 1934. German 
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natonality groups increased each census period in each county with 
the exception of Seward County, where a decline of 1.8 per cent 
occurred, 1919-34. In spite of this setback for the German group, 
it had the greatest relative increase of any group. This increase also 
took place in Seward County, where the Germans increased from 
21.5 per cent to 60.5 per cent of the total landowners. Those of 
Irish descent consistently declined in Cass and Seward counties, but 
just as consistently increased in Saline County. This can be traced 
to the settlement of an Irish Catholic colony in Friend Township 
during the late pioneer period. This colony has integrated itself 
around the church located in Friend Village. As the settlement has 
grown the Irish have gradually radiated outward from this nucleus 
until their descendants are now numerous landowners in the four 
adjoining townships. Czechs have rapidly increased in each county. 
Here again, Seward County had the largest increase; Czechs in- 
creased from o.5 per cent in 1890 to 16.7 per cent of the landowners 
in 1934. Swedish landowners have increased in each county, but 
Cass had the only group of any significance in it. During the rail- 
road-building era stone quarries were opened near the villages of 
South Bend, Louisville, Nehawka, and Weeping Water. Many of 
the quarry laborers were Swedish. Some of these laborers bought 
land near their place of employment and settled down. Near each 
of these villages Swedish neighborhoods have formed. Danes are 
numerous only in Seward and Saline counties; the largest number is 
found in Seward County where two Danish communities have de- 
veloped. Those in Saline County are invaders from one of the Seward 
County settlements. 

The rapidity and frequency of succession in Seward County for 
four of the six nationality groups can possibly be explained by the 
absence of physiographic barriers to invasion in and around it, and 
the historical conditions of settlement. Seward County was settled, 
in the main, by British-American and German stocks; a few Irish 
and Swedes were scattered over it, also two small colonies of Danes, 
but almost no Czechs. However, immediately to the north, the high 
broken uplands of Butler County were thickly settled by Moravian 
Czechs. On the south, in Crete Township, Saline County, the high 
upland prairies east of the Blue River were settled by British- 
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Americans, Germans, and Czechs, "This settlement pattern condi- 
tioned a three-way invasion-succession cycle in the county. Czechs 
invaded from both the north and south; Germans and Danes ex- 
panded from within; consequently, the British-American group has 
been pushed out more rapidly than in the other counties. | 

Table 3 indicates the relative increase or decrease in each national- 
origins group over the period studied. 


TABLE 3* 


RELATIVE INCREASE AND/OR DECREASE IN EACH NATIONAL-ORIGINS 
GROUP BY COUNTIES, 1809—19341 


British- 


County Arneri German Czech Irish Swedish Danish 
merican 
Cass 
1800.25. hai 100.0 IOO.O 100.0 100.0 100:0^ deri ees 
1905 c2 eumd 64.5 183.0 200.0 57.9 200.0 21 
10lQ. zer s calor 52.0 222.0 500.0 42.6 302.0 zt 
I0j4.2 9:0 RD 46.5 225.5 600.0 34.4 302.0 ai 
Saline 
TOO S ease eS 100.0 IOO.O 100.0 100.0 190.0 100.0 
i005. kac bbs qbus 581.3 163.1 196.8 113.5 250.0 116.0 
TO10s pe tees iin 33.9 205.2 255.6 I2I.5 450.0 244.0 
Í034.. 5 ib ekREEEA 17.7 227.3 283.0 139.6 300.0 260.0 
Seward 
raa o tees 100.0 I00.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1005. cee ea EE 57.7 246.6 | 1416.7 87.9 200.0 239.0 
naea E EEES 19.2 209.3 | 2641.7 87.1 200.0 323.5 
1044 oo p LSU I4.4 292.4 | 3708.3 59-9 | 2133.3 401.6 


* Deed Record Index, Cass, Saline, and Seward Counties, Nebraska, for the year noted. 
f 1890 is used as the base of comparison. Other years are expressed as percentages of 189o. 
t Absolute figures. 


À concomitant of changes in land ownership has been the ac- 
cumulation of land by interrelated family groups in all the com- 
munities studied. Accumulation of farms in the hands of strong 
holders who are related through blood and marriage followed from 
the deliberate policy pursued by foreign nationality groups, the 
Irish excepted, of marrying daughters to sons of large landowners | 
and vice versa. This policy was carried on with great vigor between 
about 1885 and roro. During this period the first American-born 

. generation was coming of age; the parents, foreign-born immigrants, 
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continued the marital systems they had carried to Nebraska from 
Europe. The more prosperous Czechs, Germans, Swedes, Danes, 
English, and a few Americans began, in the late 1880’s, to acquire 
land for their children. As the years have passed, more and more 
land has come into the possession of a few families. This process has 
been accompanied by intermarriage between these families. These 
interrelated land-owning families have remained in the community 
while the economically poor and nonrelated families have been 
pushed out or have become tenants. 

Characteristically, families of old American stock have not been 
outstanding in the accumulation of vast Janded estates. However, 
there are a few who have. These are all located in the southeastern 
third of Cass County, in communities settled by old American stock. 
These large estates were founded between 1880 and 1905. Since 
then they have been disintegrating; the heirs turned gentlemen and 
began to run race horses, speculate in securities, and spend large 
sums for expensive automobiles instead of farming. As they were 
forced to sell their land, piece by piece, Germans, Czechs, and Swedes 
have bought into these communities. The present depression has ac- 
celerated this process. After 1910 the accumulation of large estates 
by both foreigners and Americans almost ceased. Most first-genera- 
tion Americans were married and rearing families. As their children 
have matured, part of them have moved out of the community to 
seek their fortunes elsewhere. Many have become invaders of other 
communities where they have displaced British-Americans; still 
others have left the farm for neighboring towns or cities. 


HI 


One cycle of succession was completed during the pioneer period. 
The Indians were successfully invaded, their culture was displaced, 
and the white man succeeded them as human dominant. Through 
the operation of the settlement process, white invaders were segre- 
gated into definite distributions on the basis of nationality, religion, 
` òr some other cultural determiner. This process sifted the popula- 
tion, in almost every community, into definite neighborhoods where 
representatives ef different nationality groups settled on adjacent 
farms. 
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Displacement began in each county in the middle 1880’s. In the 
fall of 1884 a sharp business depression dampened the spirits of both 
farmers and business men. In the following spring railroad develop- 
ment in the western part of the state opened vast tracts of prairie 
for settlement. Many Americans were seized with “western fever.” 
Land they had homesteaded or bought from the railroad, ten to 
fifteen years before, at from five to nine dollars an acre, was sold for 
from twenty-five to forty dollars an acre.! Czechs and Germans who 
had settled in the seventies were ready buyers. Almost every family 
had sons growing up who had to be provided for. The demand for 
additional land by these foreign groups presented to the Americans an 
opportunity to realize a handsome profit on their land, and at the 
same time ‘‘go farther west" as their fathers had been doing for gen- 
erations, where they could settle on cheap land and repeat the specu- 
lative cycle. Many sold, loaded their belongings in a wagon, and 
headed west to found a new home. 

Displacement first appeared in townships thickly settled by 
foreigners. There the Czech or German bought out his American 
neighbor. Only rarely did an American buy out a Czech or German. 
Displacement was almost wholly a one-way process, the American 
farmer by the foreigner. Four hundred cases were checked in each 
county. In 94 per cent of the cases analyzed, Americans sold their 
farms to foreigners rather than to other Americans or British. It 
was found that in 82.3 per cent of the cases studied the farm was 
bought by a neighbor. 

After 1890 the process was accelerated by two factors: the growth 
of children and adverse economic conditions. The first prairie-born 
generation of European-Americans was maturing; these young people 
had to be placed on farms, if the family and church were to remain 
intact. Besides, their parents were particularly anxious to buy land 
and keep them in the community. They were unwittingly aided in 
their plans by the long depression and drought of the 1890’s. Eco- 
nomic pressure forced many financially weak farmers to sell their 
holdings to meet obligations; foreclosures were widespread among 

3 W. W. Cox, History of Seward County, Nebraska (Lincoln, 1888), pp. 68-69. 


4 Deed Records (Cass County), Books 3-8, 19-24; Deed Kecords (Saline County), 
Books 4—7, 12-16; Deed Records (Seward County) Books A-F, S-X. 
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both farmers and business men.5 During these trying times Ameri- 
can farmers appeared to be financially weaker than their foreign 
neighbors. In 73.4 per cent of the rural mortgage foreclosures Ameri- 
cans were the ones closed out. In 87.2 per cent of the cases these 
farms were bought by foreigners. 

Throughout the period of displacement the process operated more 
rapidly in neighborhoods where the foreign-born were thickly settled 
than where only a few were found. If the displacement curve were 
plotted it would make a flat S. The first few years British-Americans 
were gradually bought out, by 1900 the process had begun to ac- 
celerate, between 1905 and about 1915 it was most rapid, for the 
next five years it graduaily slowed, and since 1921 it has leveled 
off. This latter phase indicates that another succession cycle has 
been completed in townships subjected to this process. 

Communities settled almost entirely by British-American stock 
had to be invaded before displacement-succession could occur. In- 
vasion, like displacement, tended to work one way; British-Ameri- 
cans were almost always invaded, seldom were they the invaders. 
Czechs and Germans were very successful invaders; Swedes and 
Danes less so, with the Irish a poor last. Invasion of a segregated 
area by any one of these groups did not begin until its members had 
almost entirely displaced British-Americans and other weak land- 
holders in the locality where they first settled. Before an external 
invasion began, a state of succession was almost invariably reached 
in a given neighborhood. After all of the British-Americans that 
the foreign group could buy out had been displaced, the land-hungry 
farmers began to go out of the vicinitv and bid for farms on the 
periphery of the area where succession was relatively complete. A 
single farm was bought, then another, and another. Slowly one na- 
tionality displaced another in an ever widening area. Group expan- 
sion through invasion continued until one invading group was 
checked by another invader working toward it. On the margin of 
invaded areas is found an interstitial, disorganized strip composed 
of two or more nationality groups. For instance, in northeastern 
Seward County there are Swedes, Czechs, British-Americans, and 


5 Records, clerk of the district court for each county; Foreclosures, 1894-1897; also 
“grantor,” “grantee” records in the county clerks’ o-fices. 
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Danes living in a no man's land lying between communities repre- 
sented by each of these groups. Travel three miles in any direction 
and you are in a community composed almost entirely of one of 
them. 

IV 


As the country around the frontiersman and pioneer was settled, 
the land became more valuable. Many of the early settlers sold out, 
as they could realize from five to ten dollars an acre profit on their 
farms in a few years. This characteristic of the American pioneers— 
to settle on a piece of land, partially improve it, then sell for a profit 
when the opportunity presented itself and move on to a new frontier 
where the process was repeated—coupled with the lack of family 
solidarity, has been a fundamental conditioner of the processes pre- 
sented in this paper. 

British nationality groups soon lost their traditional cultural 
values. A common language and, many times, the same religion 
molded them into Americans. Also, members of the British groups 
were seldom the victims of prejudice to the same degree as the other 
European groups. On the other hand, the European immigrant who 
spoke a different language, worshiped in a different faith, and sepa- 
rated into definite neighborhoods did not assimilate so readily. 
These groups integrated their members around a church, a cultural 
uniformity, or a national ideal. Czechs, Germans, Danes, Swedes, 
and to some extent the Irish formed semisegregated cultural islands 
on the Nebraska countryside. These isolated groups have attempted 
to maintain their religious or national ideals. The first and second 
generations born in America maintained them to a remarkable de- 
gree, but the third and fourth generations are losing the old culture 
traits and values and turning to new ones nearer the things they 
know and experience in daily life. 

Czechs, Germans, Danes, Swedes, and to some extent the Irish 
have attempted to maintain the solidarity of the family. Each group 
realized that the basic necessity in perpetuating its family traditions 

6 A. T. Andreas, History of Nebraska (Chicago, 1882), pp. 490—527, 1347-60, 1415- 
I9, 1421-30; 559 biographies, twenty-five interviews divided between surviving pioneer 


American settlers residing in Nebraska and Illinois, and the checking of Deed Records, 
for Knox Township, Knox County, Ill, 1835-50, Galesburg, Ill. 
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was to settle in a community, possess land, build churches, and build 
schools to train the young. Then, when the children grow up, keep 
them in the community under the aegis of the parental hand. This 
was done by providing for their economic future to the best of the 
parents’ ability. Among these groups an attempt was made to pro- 
vide each son with a piece of land, preferably 80-160 acres, when he 
married. Every daughter was expected to marry a man with a piece 
of farm land or a share in a business, if he happened to live in a 
village or town. 

These different family systems have existed, with modifications, 
on the Nebraska countryside for three-quarters of a century. Each 
ethnic group has attempted to maintain traditional values handed 
down from its past. Americans still look upon the “foreign ways” 
of their Czech, German, and Scandinavian neighbors with disdain; 
the foreigners, on their side, have definite opinions about their own 
superiority. Definite social barriers exist between these partially 
assimilated groups; fundamental values held by each have condi- 
tioned their attitudes and behavior. These have, in turn, affected 
the structure of the communities in such a way that the processes 
analyzed in this paper have and are taking place. These and other 
changes are occurring which can alone be explained in terms of 
family organization, cultural values, prejudices, hatreds, and general 
cultural differences surviving from their pioneer and European 
heritages. 

By way of summary, we point out that this paper has attempted 
to analyze the succession-invasion processes which have occurred 

in land ownership between six different nationality groups living in 
thirty-four eastern Nebraska communities. It was assumed that 
changes in land ownership can be used as an index of succession, and 
that the names of landowners are indicative of their nationality 
background. In order to understand the operation of the processes 
isolated for investigation it was necessary to determine who original- 
ly settled on the land; then, develop an investigative technique 
which would enable the investigator to follow these nationality 
groups through a relatively long period of time. 

It was found that descendants of American pioneers and British - 
immigrants have been forced cut of all but three communities as 
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majority landowners and as the most numerous residents of the 
community; that land is being accumulated in the hands of a few 
interrelated families. Displacement (resulting in succession) first oc- 
curred in neighborhoods settled by mixed nationalities; the process 
operated more rapidly in the center than toward the periphery of 
these localities. After displacement within a neighborhood and com- 
munity had worked itself outward toward the periphery, invasion 
began. Czechs and Germans have been the leaders in the invasion of 
communities outside the localities they originally settled. The direc- 
tion of invasion depended on the conditions of original settlement 
combined with geographic factors. Factors conditioning displace- 
ment-succession and invasion-succession have been the attitudes 
possessed by the different nationality and cultural groups toward 
the function of land ownership and the organization of the American 
pioneer and European peasant families. 
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“PIDGIN ENGLISH" IN HAWAII: A LOCAL STUDY IN 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF LANGUAGE 


JOHN E. REINECKE 


* 


While the broader aspects of language have been voluminously treated 
from a sociological or a social-psychological point of view, as much can- 
not be said of particular linguistic areas and problems. The field of what 
may be called marginal languages—i.e., forms of speech which are not 
accepted as of equal prestige with the common language of an area or 
with well-established dialects, and which generally arise where different 
cultures are juxtaposed rather brusquely—has been little exploited. The 
more elusive aspects of the use of idioms lacking prestige, the interplay 
of the warmth and intimacy characterizing their use within the we-group 
with the embarrassments that come of using them before or in addressing 
outsiders, have received scant treatment. Only by comparison of a num- 
ber of local studies are we likely to arrive at valid generalizations regard- 
ing the rise of makeshift languages and their nature and role, the cir- 
cumstances under which a form of speech loses or gains face, and especially 
the significance of a nonstandard dialect toits speakers and hearers. With 
the hope of providing one such study, as well as of calling attention to the 
richness of material awaiting the student in this field, the present writer 
has sought to treat one of the several problems of sociological importance 
in one small area, Hawaii: namely, that of the English language con- 
tinuum which has partaken of the nature in turn of a trade jargon, a 
cross between a Creole language and an immigrants’ mixed dialect, and 
finally a class dialect comparable to those of other English-speaking col- 
onies." 

When the Hawaiian Islands were opened to our civilization in the 
last years of the eighteenth century, a kind of broken trade language 
grew up in the ports and later (1820-80) on the whaling vessels. From the 
scanty references it appears to have been chiefly English adapted to 
Hawaiian syntax and pronunciation and containing a large number of 


1 Articles dealing with some linguistic problems in Hawaii may be found in American 
Speech, VILI, 15-19; Sociology and Social Research, XX, 140-44; School and. Society, 
XXIII, 98-104; Journal of Applied Psychology, VIII, 411-23; Child Development, IX, 
184-87; 1935 and 1436 issues of Social Process (Sociology Club, University of Hawaii); 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXIII, 106-19; recent files of Hawai Educational Review. 
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native words though it never took a definite form. Whether the English 
or the Hawaiian tongue was the language of command on the plantations 
which about 1850 began to dominate Island economy is uncertain. 

A reciprocity treaty with the United States, effective in 1876, precipi- 
tated complete dependence upon a plantation economy. The native popu- 
lation was submerged under a polyglot flood of imported laborers. On the 
plantations, under English-speaking foremen, English inevitably became 
the language of command, and consequently the chief lingua franca among 
the several linguistic groups. Based as it was on the mixed speech of 
the ports, this plantation idiom contains elements found in other English 
jargons of the Pacific, together with many Hawaiian words. It was called 
“pidgin English." 

This “pidgin English" was of the familiar type of language found 
wherever a large number of menial workers (usually belonging to several 
language groups) are controlled for many years by a small class of alien 
masters who do not trouble to learn their servants! languages, and are 
not concerned to have these speak their own correctly. Because the serv- 
ant already speaks the new language brokenly, the master often simplifies 
his own idiom, so that a very broken-down dialect results, marked by 
extreme simplification of form and, originally, by poverty of vocabulary.” 
This simplifed dialect is learned by new slaves or coolies from their es- 
tablished compatriots, and thus linguistic corruption is perpetuated.? 

Under plantation conditions as typified in the Lesser Antilles a Creole 
dialect usually displaces the servile workers! languages, becomes relatively 
fixed in form, and settles into place as the vernacular of the masses and 
the substandard dialect of the master class as well. Such a dialect gen- 
erally gives rise to a folk literature and—usually through first serving 
the needs of religious instruction—may even be elevated into a literary 
vehicle, as has happened to the debased Spanish of Curacao. 

Hawaii was not, however, a typical plantation area. Certainly there 
were elements of servitude and caste in its plantation life, and its coolies 


2 Joseph Vendryes (Language, p. 295) says of Creole-speakers: “‘Their apprenticeship 
to this language was never completed. It was limited to its superficial characteristics, 
to expressions representing the ordinary objects and essential acts of life; the inner 
essence of the language, with its fine complexities, was never assimilated. .... ? See 
also E. Schultze in Soctologus, IX, 377-418; Otto Jespersen, Language, chap. xii; 
D. C. Hesseling, Het Negerhollands der Deense Antillen, pp. 49-61; Leonard Bloomfield, 
Language, pp. 471—75; G. S. Lane in Language, XI, 5-8; monographs by Hugo 
Schuchardt, Ch. Baissac, R. Lenz, S. R. Dalgado, William Churchill, S. Sylvain, J. 
Faine. 


3 J. Graham Cruickshank, “Black Talk’? (Demerara, 1916), pp. 13-16. 
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were isolated and heard little native English speech. Nevertheless, many 
of the conditions of free immigration were present: there was much spatial 
and social mobility; in the cities contact with native English speakers 
was possible; immigrants could maintain their national individuality and 
languages, so that in their eyes broken English has remained a makeshift 
without sentimental value; and finally, there was free public education, 

The school system of Hawaii was turning to the use of English when 
the immigrants began to arrive, and that tongue was the only practicable 
medium of instruction and assimilation for their own children.4 So, even 
while the “pidgin” took shape in the cane fields, the schools were pre- 
venting its establishment. Immigration into Hawaii was continuous and 
heavy until 1932. The task of educating thousands of children in a tongue 
which they had not heard or heard only in a garbled form before enter- 
ing school, in localities where not a single person may speak English as 
his native language,’ would be a difficult one for a school system more 
wealthy and efficient than that of Hawaii. Yet, because the children had 
to use English as a lingua franca more frequently and intimately than 
their parents, because the youth were more aware of the cultural and 
economic compulsion of their new language, and because the teachers 
insisted on an approximation to standard English, a much more unified 
and a more nearly acceptable English took form on the playground and in 
the classroom than in the fields and shops. 

Among the younger people every grade of English is spoken, depending 
upon their home language, schooling, associations, and ambitions. At the 


“PIDGIN” “GOOD ENGLISH” 
Extremely Broken but Inadequate Fluent and Distinctly Standard 
broken fairly adequate substandard adequate but dialectal but American 
makeshift | English with dialectal substandard acceptable English, 
English marked foreign English dialectal English with local 
peculiarities English peculiarities 
Mostly spoken by immigrants Mostly spoken by immigrants’ descendants 


one extreme the youth speaks as acceptably as the average educated 
American, at the other as brokenly as the average Immigrant speaker of 
“pidgin.” In most cases his speech among his fellows is sufficiently devi- 


4In 1876 English was the medium of instruction of 31.3 per cent of the school 
children; in 1886, of 77.6 per cent; in 1895, of 99.5 per cent; in 1902, of all. 

s The “Anglo-Saxon” civil population, and “Anglo-Saxon” children in the schools, 
have averaged about 6 per cent of their respective totals and have been concentrated 
in Honolulu. 
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ant from standard English to receive, if not to merit, the epithet “pidgin,” 
which, as indicated in the accompanying diagram, is applied along the 
greater part of the English speech continuum in Hawaii. Yet even in 
extreme cases the English of those who have attended the schools is not 
the “pidgin” of their elders; it is more fluent, richer in words, and much 
nearer the structure of standard English—and they do most of their think- 
ing in it, which few immigrants do in their “pidgin.” In short, the make- 
shift language—thanks to the schools and to the economic opportunities 
of the immigrants—is passing over into a local dialect, for the most part 
substandard and confined to those who come of non-English-speaking 
families, but in its upper reaches comparable to standard English.‘ 

This looks like the process of linguistic assimilation to be found in any 
American center where there are many foreigners. Yet there is a differ- 
ence. While the “pidgin English” was not given time to develop into a 
full-fledged Creole language, it has become fixed enough to present greater 
resistance to assimilation than the amorphous broken English of an or- 
dinary "little Italy," to leave a deeper impress both linguistically and 
socially upon the dialect of the younger generation. 

The extent of the mastery of colloquial American English by the 
Island-bred is not generally realized in Hawaii. The application of the 
term “pidgin” to most of the spoken English hides the differences between 
the truly makeshift English of the father and the “bad,” substandard 
English of the son. Any considerable deviation from the critic’s indi- 
vidual standard of “good English" is “pidgin.” And “pidgin” carries 
connotations of menial, contract-bound labor, of wide social distance, and 
of social discrimination. Hence arises much of the symbolic value of 
speech standards in Hawaii, with their emotion-charged attitudes, al- 
though between the attitudes toward the “pidgin” proper and toward 
the dialect there is a real difference. 

With the crude “pidgin” of the immigrants and elderly natives is 
associated little of that preoccupation with language forms which gathers 


6 The Hawaiian Island vulgar dialect is described in American Speech, TX, 48-58, 
122-31. The 1930 census returned 301,514 English-speaking persons and 66,824 who 
spoke no English (though actually many spoke crude "pidgin"). Perhaps 55,000 
spoke standard or “good” English, 130,000-160,000 (most of the persons under thirty- 
five included) spoke dialect called “pidgin,” and the rest spoke makeshift English— 
true “pidgin.” 

For a (too schematic) discussion of levels of speech see R. de la Grasserie, Des 
parlers des différentes classes sociales; see also A. Dauzat, Les Patois; L. Bloomfield, 
Language; G. P. Krapp, The Knowledge of English; H. L. Mencken, The American 
Language. 
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about the dialect. In the mouths of the old people “pidgin” is recognized 
as a makeshift, for it is realized that they have not had an opportunity 
to go beyond it. They, being for the most part outside the society and 
culture of the white Americans, do not feel themselves greatly isolated 
on account of their poor English. 

Occasionally, indeed, the immigrants were unaware that there existed 
any better medium of communication with the whites than “pidgin.” 
A friend of the writer telis of an experience he had two decades ago with 
a gang of Chinese workmen who were at the point of fighting with their 
field boss. He, an English university man newly come to Hawaii, was 
trying angrily to explain in pure English that the cane should be cut 
close to the ground and the tops lopped off and thrown between the rows 
for fertilizer, My friend interpreted to the gang foreman: “Luna [fore- 
man], big boss speak, all men down-below cutch; suppose too much mauka 
[uphill, high] cutch, too mucha sugar peko [wasted] —keiki [shoots] no use. 
Savvy? All men opala [trash] cutch, one side t'row—byenby mule men 
come, lepo [dirt] too mucha guru [good]. Savvy?" “Savvy,” replied the 
Chinese; then, with a look of ineffable disgust: “Huy! wasamalla dis 
Haole—he no can talk kaole!” (“What’s wrong with this white man?— 
he can't talk white man’s language!" Most immigrants have moved in 
a wider circle than these old Chinese and have been aware of a more 
adequate type of “haole,” but they have found no particular need to 
learn it or had no opportunity to do so. In a plantation economy, and 
even at many other occupations, the immigrants could get along remark- 
ably well with very little English. 

Some immigrants, the favorably situated or ambitious few, learned 
adequate if “accented” English. Of late years the Filipino immigrants 
have broken away from the “pidgin” tradition to a considerable extent. 
Many of them studied some English in the Philippines; they are more 
clearly aware than were their predecessors of the cultural and economic 
advantages of using English correctly; and, most important, they are 
thrown into contact with Island-born persons who speak passable English. 

Yet, so strongly ingrained is'the tradition of “pidgin” as the language 
of command on the plantations that the petty foremen, usually men of 


7 This sort of incident seems to be typical of situations "where mixed jargons are 
spoken. Some Indians of our Northwest used to think that Chinook jargon was the 
white man’s language, and some whites still think it is the Indians’ only tongue. Both 
Norwegians and Russians took the ‘‘Russenorsk” formerly spoken in Finmarken to be 
the others’ language. 
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little education, still frequently resent the use of good English on the 
job by the young Filipinos or Island-bred workmen. Several high-school 
lads, to excuse their poor English, have told the writer: “No use for us 
learn good English; the luna [boss] will wild us if we talk good English 
to him; he say we're too fresh." 

Toward the old-time “pidgin” in its various national guises speakers 
of what they consider acceptable English generally show a good-humored 
contempt. The person who can skilfully caricature the speech of the old 
Portuguese, Japanese, or whoever it may be, is sure of hearty applause 
from the young people of all ethnic groups. Since the older people of every 
nationality speak broken English, no one can take offense at the limita- 
tion as being a thrust at one’s own people. And the listener, like the 
imitator, congratulates himself upon his own superiority; for only one 
who understands English well can appreciate the takeoff! Likewise ad- 
vertisements featuring the foreign English of the shopkeeper are popular.? 

Quite a different picture is presented by the dialect of the younger 
people. The emotion-charged attitudes associated practically everywhere 
with the use of different levels of speech take on additional significance 
in Hawaii, for there the type of English spoken is connected with race as 
well as with class differences. The only persons to whom standard Eng- 
lish is native are (roughly speaking) the few Americans and British, 
locally known as Haoles, who occupy an envied position of economic ad- 
vantage. Good English and the Haole are associated in the popular mind. 
' “A Haole," defined a Japanese girl, “is a person who speaks a beautiful 
language.” To be like a Haole has been, by and large, to share in his 
economic and social advantages, to feel one’s self more closely approxi- 
mate to that state of a “real American” which the schools and press 
glorify. Yet at the same time it implies being “haolefied,” dissociating 
one’s self from one’s class and racial group. Therefore the use of “good 
English,” always a class fetish emphasized by the pedagogic mind, be- 
comes in Hawaii doubly a fetish, about which play ambivalent sets of 
attitudes. 

Nonspeakers are mostly hostile toward or contemptuous of the dialect. 
Schoolteachers, editors, and others, whose concern it is to reconcile Ameri- 

ê Few generalizations are wholly true. The real “Musa-shiya the Shirtmaker,” 
who in the advertisements speaks a marvelous exaggeration of Japanese English, has 
several times been approached by Japanese not of the Americanized generation who 
have tried to induce him to discontinue his advertising in this medium. They say it 


lowers the dignity of the Japanese people. But no Chinese „has proe to “me, 
P. Y. Chong,” about his pidgin advertisements. 
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canization with the castelike traditions of the plantations, attack its use 
in terms which the following extract from a radio address illustrates: 

Those who cannot, or wil not, speak the English language well are at a 
disadvantage in our business and social life, and even in cooperative efforts; 
nor can they contribute their full part, as true citizens, to the common good. 
.... This dialect, cramped and crude and chaotic, limited in expressive possi- 
bilities and unintelligible to the stranger, is surely not one to build a civilization 
and a culture on, a culture worthy of the intelligent, capable and kindly people 
of the most beautiful islands of all the world.» 


Aware that its limitations are great—that its use makes for retardation 
and poor school work to a distressing extent, that occasionally it causes 
misunderstanding between mainlanders and Islanders, and that because 
of its habitual use Island vouth are generally inadequate in public ex- 
pression and appear at a disadvantage, thus acquiring feelings of in- 
feriority—they attribute to it also the limitations of “pidgin” proper, 
with which they usually confuse it. Few have analyzed the differences 
between “pidgin” (dialect) and standard English; to get rid of “pidgin,” 
therefore, unadvised suggestions are made, such as that of a former 
university head to teach the youth of Hawaii one thousand basic Eng- 
lish words. 

One would expect the educational authorities for many years past to 
have paid the closest attention to the problem of the so-called “pidgin,” 
in view of the current statement that the schools’ primary duty is to 
teach adequate, “good” English in place of “the worst English in the 
world.” Yet the individual teacher is still for the most part left to her 
own rule-of-thumb devices, with inadequate instruction in how to teach 
remedial English? This is to be accounted for partly by pedagogic in- 
ertia. Largely, however, it is because school people have shared in the 
general contempt for the “pidgin” as a dialect beneath analysis, and 
because of the educator's reliance upon the ordering-and-forbidding for- 
mula. The Hawiian and Japanese tongues have been kept off the school 
ground by command, so why should not good English appear there by 
the same technique? 


9 Professor L. E. Bassett, reported in the Honolulu Advertiser, April 17, 1935. 


10 There was some endeavor to teach corrective phonetics in the normal training 
school. In 1936 there was mimeographed for distribution a remedial workbook which 
really tackles current errors. During the last two years the Teachers College and the 
English department of the University of Hawaii, with the co-operation of the public 
school system, have undertaken an extensive survey of local English and systematic 
teaching of remedial English. The mass of classroom teachers, however, appears to be 
still untouched. 
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Although a good many persons pride themselves on their cleverness 
in speaking the various levels of “pidgin,” Hawaiian Island English has 
so lacked prestige that until quite recently no one has studied its forms 
—a condition in marked contrast to the local interest taken in such 
idioms as the Chinook jargon, Gullah English, and Creole French. Nor 
has the “pidgin” of any grade been used much in local literature except 
for a few satirical sketches wholly in dialect, written for the newspapers." 
While Islanders are proud to use Hawaiian words in all but the most 
formal context, “pidgin” expressions are generally lacking in dignity and 
if taken up are regarded as slang. Thus, in sport, a legislator entitled 
his proposed bill against graft “the Dong-dong Act." 

Emphasis upon the use of standard English naturally ities the in- 
dividual vanity of its users. When in addition, as in Hawaii, some racial 
groups can point to others as using worse English, individual vanity be- 
comes associated with group self-satisfaction. In Hawaii linguistic com- 
parisons are bound to be invidious ethnically; the same will probably be 
found true in most areas of creole or immigrants’ dialect. The writer 
remembers vividly the sharpness with which a part-Hawaiian teacher 
insisted how disgraceful it is that a teacher in the public schools should 
write such wretched English as she showed in a letter from a young 
Japanese. (The influx of Japanese teachers brings severe competition to 
the older established nationalities.) Ethnic groups for which one feels 
some contempt are, naturally, especially prone to be careless in their 
speech. Thus the Portuguese, who stress the wrong words and speak with 
a distinctive intonation, are often thought of as having originated the 
“pidgin.” The Japanese, who are actually at a disadvantage in English 
because they live in large communities with close-knit family relation- 
ships, are blamed for the whole low level of Island English, while some 
young Japanese are beginning to lay the blame upon the Filipinos. 

Among the speakers of the substandard dialect there are contradictory 
attitudes. They have been made speech-conscious to a much greater ex- 


n One or two sets of sketches in the young people's dialect have been well received; 
significantly, they are in the variety used by the Portuguese, the Haoles’ poor relations 
in Island society. The political-satirical columns have mostly followed the old people's 
broken speech. “Kahuna Nui's" (big medicine man’s) letters were a drawing card for 
the Honolulu Times; while the Voce of Labor, although appealing to readers of little 
education, finds it worth while to run a series of monologues in which old immigrants 
comment in their “pidgin” upon the underdog's side of the “Paradise of the Pacific." 
The use of Creole or rustic dialects in many places as a medium of political satire seems 
to show that an idiom whose turns of expression are understood and appreciated by all, 
but conventionally despised by most, is especially fitted for such a role. 
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on . 
tent than is usual among Americans. The use of good English, they have 


had preached to them, is an essential part of the good Americanism to. 


which they aspire, and a key to economic success. They have perhaps 
been treated with some contempt because of their poor diction. ‘Above 
all they have struggled with the difficulties of expressing themselves 
adequately at school. All except the youngest children are quite well 
aware of the various levels of diction and seek to adapt their speech to 
the occasion. Unfortunately for them, long habituation to nonstandard 
syntax, idioms, and pronunciation keeps all except a very few from attain- 
ing an acceptable and easy diction. They usually attain only an error- 
sprinkled stiffness of expression.?? 

The young people in general subscribe to the official view of the ma- 
terial benefits of using good English. To quote three high-school Fresh- 
men: 


Look at teachers, bankers, officers and other people who have good jobs, 
they are the ones that use good English and the ones that have good jobs 
[Y. O.]. Who do you think will have a job first? Myself who uses bad language 
or other person who uses good language? Of course who uses good language 
will have a job [T. S.]]. I think good English really get us better position in 
nearly every job. Furthermore we are better off in conversing with most of the 
well educated men [K. U.]. 


Probably few would admit that the lad whose analysis follows comes 
closer to the truth. 


People may say that if we use good English we can have good jobs, but I 
think it as a "hash" saying. The only persons that can have good jobs are the 
rich fellows. By rich fellows I most likely mean the “haoles” [M. H.]. 


In any case, there is general agreement that the use of “pidgin” is an 
educational and often a social hindrance. In using it many know that 
they are losing prestige with the Americans, and they condemn them- 
selves for using it, sometimes in strong terms. The idea that the “pidgin” 
might have the dignity of a dialect is foreign to them. In whatever quali- 
ties it may have of vividness, terseness, local color, few take any con- 
scious pleasure. It is to them, as to the Haoles, simply the despised 
“pidgin.” When the worm turns it is to say, “But some Haoles use just 
as bad English, too,’ not to excuse the dialect as such. The teachers 


12 Their contact with good English is, however, sufficient to keep them from using 
inflated, “babu” English, though some are a bit bookish in their careful speech. 

73 Except in a patronizing way, as indicated above in discussing the use of “pidgin” 
in newspaper columns. 
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should eliminate the.” “pidgin, ? Independent Master M. H., who continues 
_in the following. quotation, is exceptional i in his expressed attitude, 

If we use “Pidgin English" the teachers should keep their mouths shut and 
mind their own business. If the teachers lecture the pupils during school hours 
they are making more enemies day by day. Pupils may promise to speak good 
English before the teachers, but after they are with their pals they will use 
*Pidgin Englsh" so what's the use of lecturing the pupils. 


Persons who exercise themselves over the prevalent bad English de- 
mand why those who can see the better continue to practice the worse. 
They fail to realize the weight of the obvious circumstances of the use 
of the dialect. The “pidgin” is impressed upon the young Islander in 
his tenderest years and in his most intimate associations (excepting those 
with his parents if they speak a foreign language at home), those with his 
siblings and play group. The mere effort of changing from the dialectal 
idioms and pronunciation of one's childhood is itself extremely difficult 
even when removed from the social pressure of one's fellows. One's 
teachers usually cannot recognize or do not know how to correct many of 
the dialectisms. So long as there is a large polyglot population of elderly 
people, the young people must know and use the only practicable lingua 
franca—broken English. The necessity of speaking in “pidgin” with per- 
sons of another tongue, and especially with one's own parents whose 
language one does not know sufficiently well to converse in it freely, con- 
firms the youth in his substandard speech habits. So-called “pidgin” is 
the young folks! native tongue, usually alongside an equally substandard 
variety of some foreign language, so that, “If we try to speak good Eng- 
lish our hands are always trying to explain what we want to say." A 
girl whose elder sister refused to listen to her “pidgin” writes: “I tried 
to talk good English. This time I felt as if I were not a Japanese, but a 
‘haole,’ and felt out of place." Thus the easiest course is to excuse one’s 
self by remarking that only a Haole can speak English properly anyway, 
so why try. Even those who have learned to speak standard English 
with some ease feel, like most dialect-speakers, the warmth and intimacy 
which come of using one's childhood dialect within one's own circle, and 
the stiffness which would result from an attempt to talk “Haole English" 
there. Many a college graduate can be heard habitually relapsing into 
his juvenile speech. -For, because of the racial lines in Hawaii, a young 
man who rises into the middle class there cannot so easily find congenial 
company among people careful of their English as does his fellow on the 
mainland. : 

Among adolescents, of all groups the most jealous of social conformity 
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and unhampered by the necessity of speaking “good English” to hold 
jobs and maintain social prestige, the pressure to use dialect is strongest. 
Among them, too, is perhaps most keenly felt, or at least most plainly 
expressed, the racial and class implications of speech differences. These 
statements exemplify their attitudes: 

People using pidgin English can also convince their listeners to listen on to 
what they have to say. If you should speak good English they pay less atten- 
tion to what you are saying because they think you are saucy [N.A.]. In 
Honokaa pidgin English are the common language they speak, because’ when 
we used good English they called it the hybolic [supercilious], so the boy put 
aside the good English and used pidgin English [P. K. O.]. Sometimes when I 
used good English some people say I act as if I know everything or acting fresh. 
Sometimes when we are in a crowd of people some people tease us saying “black 
haole" [M. A.]. And of course we hate to be called “haoles” because of many 
reasons [M. H.]. 


Such crude expression of the feeling that the choice speaker is overstep- 
ping the limits of his group and aping the manners of the dominant ethnic 
. group—whose besetting fault in local estimation is “acting high-hat’’— 
is not found so frequently among adults, but even among them the pres- 
sure of ridicule works against anyone whose manners either of action or 
of speech can be considered “‘haolefied,” unless, indeed, his superior social 
position clearly justifies them. 

Young Island Haoles and persons from “the Coast” often fall into the 
dialect, seeking thus to establish cordial relations between themselves 
and the nonwhites. But this must not be overdone. If the “pidgin” is 
too extreme it may be taken not as a compliment but as an implication 
that Islanders cannot speak better, or as a lowering of the outsider’s 
(and hence his conversationists’) dignity. A white salesman sitting about 
the bottle with a party of Japanese, as the evening grew more convivial, 
lapsed more and more into “pidgin,” until one of the Japanese exclaimed 
in disgust, “Why the don’t you talk English?” To share in so in- 
timate a thing as a dialect, especially if it be disparaged, one must ‘“‘be- 
long." There are oversensitive persons who want it known that they can 
and do speak good English, at least when speaking to those outside their 
intimate circle. The writer remembers the anger of a shopkeeper with a 
university degree when some Portuguese youths addressed him in “pid- 
gin” such as one commonly uses with middle-aged Japanese. With the 
spread of tolerably good dialectal English it is becoming advisable to 
speak first in standard English and change to “pidgin” if necessary. 

As, due to the plantation tradition, the proportion of high-school and 
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university students is lower in Hawaii than in most parts of America, 
one of the most powerful cultural forces in favor of the standardization of 
speech on a rather high level is curtailed. Of course there.is not neces- 
sarily a correlation between length of schooling and excellence of English; 
the milieu in which the graduate finds himself is also of great importance. 
But on the whole both milieu and educational opportunities are dependent 
upon economic status, and this is still closely associated with race. 
Furthermore, the ethnic groups at the bottom of the economic scale are 
usually those whose length of residence, and so of acquaintance with the 
English language, has been shortest. For a considerable time to come, 
therefore, the present conjunction of class and race differentiation will 
affect attitudes toward English usage. With the gradual fading of ethnic 
lines and the probable rise in the standard of local English—because of 
the efforts of the schools, the dying out of the other languages, and wider 
contacts for the mass of the Island-born—“pidgin” may become an ob- 
solete term and class differences of speech sink to minor symbolic sig- 
nificance. 
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AN EXACT THEORY OF SOCIAL GROUPS 
AND RELATIONS 


KARL MENGER 


. We consider a group of men? which we shall denote by G and to which 
we shall refer as the “total group" of the case under consideration. G may 
be divided into two subgroups which have no members in common. 
Each member of the total group G belongs to one and only one of these 
subgroups, which we shell denote by G, and G, and call the two “funda- 
mental groups" of the considered case. For instance, these very general 
assumptions are satisfied if the total group consists of the inhabitants of a 
country, G, of the men, G, of the women; or if G consists of the inhabitants 
of a country, G, of the white ones, G, of the colored ones; or if G con- 
sists of the passengers of a train, G, of the smokers, G, of the non- 
smokers. 

Suppose now we had to divide the total group G into smaller sub- 
groups. Each member of G will have a certain attitude toward the as- 
sociation with each other member of G. In what follows we shall consider 
the case that each member of G has a common (either positive or negative) 
attitude toward all members of the same fundamental group; that is to 
say, the case that each member of G who is willing to associate with one 
member of G, is willing to associate with every member of G,; that each 
member of G who dislikes association with one member of G, dislikes as- 
sociation with every member of G,; and that each member of G has also 
a common (either positive or negative) attitude toward the members of Ga. 
For example, a passenger of a train objecting to one smoker in his com- 
partment objects in general to every smoker in his compartment, and a 
smoker admitting one smoker admits in general every smoker. Though 


t Social groups and relations have been the topic of several sociological schools, and 
even the central topic of some, as of the von Wiese school. But whereas the work of 
these sociologists consists in descriptions and classifications of social groups and rela- 
tions, the present paper sketches a rigorous theory of these entities. A special case 
of this theory has been developed in the author's book, Moral, Wille und W eltgestaltung: 
Grundlegung einer Logik der Siiten (Vienna: Springer, 1934). A brief sketch of the 
general theory is contained in the author's contribution to the book, Neuere Fortschritte 
in den exakten Wissenschaften (Vienna: Deuticke, 1936). 
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exceptions are conceivable (a man who dislikes smokers in his compart- 
ment may nevertheless be willing to admit one particular smoker because 
he wants to talk to him), the assumption of a common attitude is in tliis 
case at least a good approximation to reality. E 

By no means do we intend to state that for all divisions of a group into 


"^" two subgroups a common attitude in the described sense can actually be 


observed. If G, and Gz are the groups of the men and the women of a 
'country, and if the association considered is marriage, then a member of 
G, wil certainly not be willing to associate with every member of G, 
though he may be willing to marry a particular member of G;. What we 
intend to do is merely to start with the study of those cases in which the 
assumption of a common attitude 1s satisfied, and we do so because these 
cases are comparatively simple. 

In such a case each member M of G has one of four possible attitudes 
toward the association with other members of G. Either M wishes to as- 
sociate exclusively with members of G,, or M wishes to associate exclusive- 
ly with members of G,, or M is willing to associate with everybody, or M 
dislikes association with anybody. The total group G is thus divided into 
four subgroups which shall be called “groups of attitude": a group that 
shall be denoted by G?, consisting of those who wish to associate exclusive- 
ly with members of the fundamental group G,; a group G? consisting of 
those who wish to associate exclusively with members of the fundamental 
group Gz; a group G” consisting of those who are willing to associate with 
everybody; a group G? consisting of those who dislike association with 
anybody. 

This division of G into the four groups of attitude G1, G^, G??, G° over- 
laps with the division of G into the two fundamental groups G, and Gz. 
The result is a division of G into eight groups to which we shall refer as 
the eight "principal groups" of the considered case: (1) the group con- 
sisting of those who belong to G, and G'—i.e., of those members of G, 
who wish to associate exclusively with members of G;—this group shall be 
denoted by Gi; (2) the group consisting of those who belong to G, and 
G?—i.e., of those members of G who wish to associate exclusively with 
members of G,—this group shall be denoted by G1; (3) the group, denoted 
by Gy, which consists of those who belong to G, and G*—31i.e., of those 
members of G, who are willing to associate with everybody; (4) the group, 
denoted by G$, which consists of those who belong to G: and G*—i.e., of 
those members of G, who dislike association with anybody. In an anal- 
ogous way we define the four principal groups G1, G2, G2, G2. We can 
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summarize the definitions of the eight principal groups in the following : 
scheme: 

GE G? Gi Ge 

G G G GP Q 

G G G 2 0G 


We shall now consider what properties of the single principal groups 
and what relations between different ones result from the attitude of their 
members. We shall call a subgroup G’ of G "consistent" if any two mem- 
bers chosen from G” are willing to, associate with each other; and we shall 
call two subgroups G’ and G” of G “mutually associating” if each member 
of G' is willing to associate with each member of G" and conversely. 
These two definitions about general subgroups apply in particular to 
principal groups. l 

The assumption of tke common attitude implies that any two men M 
and M' who belong to the same principal group have the same attitude 
toward any third member of G, and that any third member of G has the - 
same attitude toward M as toward M’. Examining the eight principal 
groups, one after the other, we see: Each member of the principal group 
Gi is willing to associate with each member of the fundamental group Gr, 
thus with all the members of the principal groups G1, G4, G^, G2, and dis- 
likes association with each member of the fundamental group G,, thus 
with all the members of the principal groups Gi, G2, GP, G$; we see, in 
particular, that the group Gł is consistent. Each member of the principal 
group G? is willing to associate with each member of the fundamental 
group Ga thus with all the members of the principal groups Gi, G2, G?*, G2, 
and dislikes association with each member of the fundamental group G,, 
thus with all the members of the principal groups Gi, Gi, GF, G}; the 
group Gj is not consistent, for each member of the group dislikes associa- 
tion with each other member of the group. Each member of the principal 
group G;? is willing to associate with everybody, thus with all the mem- 
bers of each of the eight principal groups; the group G}? is consistent. 
Each member of the principal group G? dislikes association with every- 
body, thus with all the members of each of the eight principal groups; the 
group G? is inconsistent. In an analogous way the attitude of the mem- 
bers of the four remaining principal groups can be described. 

It is easily verified that the groups Gi, GY’, G2, G}? are consistent, the 
groups Gj, G%, G3, G2 inconsistent, and that the following pairs of princi- 
pal groups are the only ones which are mutually associating: Gi and Gi; 
G? and G?*; G2? and G2; Gi? and G1; G?? and G2; Gi and G1. We may repre- 
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sent these relations in a diagram, a method that for the sake of a compre- 
hensive view is quite useful in more complicated cases. We associate a 
small circle with each consistent principal group, a small cross with each 
inconsistent principal group, and join two of these symbols if and only 
if the principal groups they represent are mutually associating. 


Gi OG; 
Gx Gx XG XG 


G? Ò G? $ 


Among the pairs of groups which are not mutually associating we may 
point out those whose members mutually dislike each other. Mutually 
antipathetic in this sense are the six following pairs of principal groups: 
Gi and G2; Gi and G3; G2 and G2; G? and G3; G? and G?; G2 and Gi. There 
remain sixteen pairs of principal groups like G1 and G? in which one group 
is willing and one group is unwilling to associate with the other. 

From what has been stated above one readily deduces that each con- 
sistent subgroup of G is necessarily of one of the five following types: 

I. A group consisting of an arbitrary number of members either of G} 
and GF or of G2 and G7". A group of this type may be called “pure” be- 
cause all its members belong to the same fundamental group; all of them 
belong in the first case to Gry, in the second case to Gz. 

2. À group consisting of an arbitrary number (greater than o) of mem- 
bers of G}? and an arbitrary number (greater than o) of members of G}. 
A group of this type may be called a “mixed” group because it contains 
members of both the fundamental groups G; and G;. 

3. A group consisting of exactly one member of Gi and an arbitrary 
number of members of G2, or of exactly one member of Gi and an arbi- 
trary number of members of G7’. In the first case it would not be possible 
to extend the group by adding a second member of G? or a member of any 
other group than G} without destroying the consistency of the group, be- 
cause the member of G? in the group is not willing to associate with any 
other member of the fundamental group G, whereas the members of the 
fundamental group Gz, except those of G3? and Gj, dislike association with 
the member of Gi. Members of Gj dislike those of G7". Phe only extension 
of the group with preservation of its consistency is thus the addition of 
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further ilaban of GH, i the second case we meet with an analogous ' 
situation. A group of this type with one exceptional member ináy be 
called a “centered” group. 


4. A group consisting of exactly one member of G? and exactly one . 


member of Gi. We call a group of this type a “singular pair"—singular 
because the pair differs essentially from other consistent pairs, e.g., from 
a pair consisting of one member of G?* and one member of GP. While the 
latter pair can be extenced to a larger consistent group by adding other 
members of GI? and G?^, the singular pair cannot be extended at all with- 
out losing its consistency; for the member of the pair belonging to G? dis- 
likes the acceptance of any other member of the fundamental group G, 
the member belonging tc G dislikes the acceptance of any other member 
of the fundamental group Gz. 

5. A group consisting of exactly one member of G} or of exactly one 
member of G2. À group of this type differs essentially from other groups 
consisting of exactly one member, namely, by the fact that it cannot be 
extended without losing its consistency. The single member of the group, 
like a hermit, does not wish any association. We may call a group of this 
type a “hermit group.” 

The described scheme, simple as it is, unites a great number of quite 
different social relations. In special cases some of the principal groups 
may be vacuous (i.e., contain no members). If G is the population of a 
country, G, and G, the inhabitants distinguished according to two differ- 
ent colors or religions or languages, and association is the entering into 
ordinary social relations, then it is the four consistent principal groups 
that play a role: Gi and G3, consisting of the ihtolerant members of G, 
and G; who wish to associate merely with members of their own funda- 
mental group, and Gi? and G?’, consisting of the tolerant members of G, 
and Gz. The diagram in this case reduces to the four circles Gi, G7’, G^, 
G3, each of which is joined with the consecutive circle by a line. The con- 
sistent subgroups of G are either of the pure or of the mixed type. We 
find the same situation if G, are the healthy men, G, the men with an in- 
fectious disease, Gł and G? consisting of the healthy who are afraid of in- 
fection and of the sick who are afraid of infecting the healthy—or if G, 
are the men belonging to a caste, G, the outcaste, Gi? and G7? consisting 
of the men emancipated from the restrictions of caste. 


A 


If we denote by G, polite or altruistic men, by G; impolite or egotis- l 


tical men, respectively, then nobody is anxious to associate only with 
members of Gz; thus the principal groups Gi and G2 are vacuous. There 
may exist members of Gi, i.e., impolite men who merely wish to associate 
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'  with'polite ones, and egotists who wish to associate merely with altruists. 
. The diágram in these cases reduces to the circles G1, GP?, G and the cross 


i, the circle GP being joined with each of the three other symbols by a 
line. The consistent subgroups of G are either of the pure or of the mixed 
or of the centered type. 

If we call G, the sane people of a town, G, the insane, then the group 
of attitude G? and thus the principal groups G1 and G? are vacuous, for 
nobody is anxious to abide only with the insane. Furthermore, thé princi- 
pal groups Gj, G3, and G3 are of little importance. It is the following prin- 
cipal groups that play a role: Gi, consisting of the sane who like associa- 
tion only with the sane; G^, consisting of the sane who associate with 
everybody, like physicians and attendants; and G}?, consisting of the 
insane. In this example the diagram reduces to the three circles Gi, Gy’, 
G37, the second of which is joined with the two others by straight lines. 
All consistent subgroups are either of the pure or of the mixed type. If 
G; consists of the nonsmokers, and G, of the smokers on a train, especially 
on a European train whose cars are divided into several compartments, 
the situation is quite similar, association meaning "sitting in the same 
compartment." 

Singular pairs are important if, for instance, we consider the groups G, 
and G, of men and women in a party and the association of dancing. In 
this case the four consistent principal groups Gt, Gi’, G2, G7? are vacuous. 
There are no: men who wish to dance with men or with both men and 
women, nor women who wish to dance with women or with both men and 
women. The principal groups that play a role are the four inconsistent 
groups Gi, Gi, G?, G2 of men who wish to dance with women, of women who 
wish to dance with men, and of men and women who do not wish to 
dance. The diagram reduces to the four crosses, G2 and Gi being joined 
by a line. The only consistent subgroups of G in this case are singular 
pairs consisting of a male and a female dancer and groups consisting of 
exactly one member, a nondancing person or a wallflower. 

If we call G, the group of despotic men or of political dictators, G, the 
group of the other men, then G, reduces to the principal group Gj. The 
members of G, are partly nondespotic men who do not wish to be objects 
of despotism, partly passive natures who do not object to being oppressed. 
The first ones are united in Gj, the latter ones in G7?. The diagram reduces 
to the circles G2, G7? and the cross G2, the circle G}? being joined with both 
the other symbols by a line. The consistent groups are of the two follow- 
ing types: pure groups consisting of members of G? and centered groups 
consisting of one member of Gj and an arbitrary number of members of 
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Gz. In the history of philosophy this case played a role in the discussions - 


of the system of Nietzsche. No matter how we may interpret the terms 
“rulers” and “slaves,” frequently used and seldom explained in this sys- 
tem, it is obvious that Nietzsche overlooked or completely underesti- 
mated the class G2 of men who, without the tendency to oppress or to 
exploit others, refuse to be oppressed or exploited. 

Another famous ethical principle, Kant’s categorical imperative, is the 
Command to follow motives which are fit to be general rules for all men. 
Kant was mistaken in his belief thát concrete moral rules may be deduced 
from this principle. First of all, no intelligence provides us with a survey 
of the consequences which a motive might have, when stated as a general 
rule. But even with such a survey & decision as to whether or not a 
principle is fit for a general rule would presuppose some general aims. 
Furthermore, obviously there are many situations which may be regu- 
lated by many different rules. We might add that the imperative does not 
provide any rule on how to react to intentional violations of the very rule 
by others? From the point of view of the scheme of associations, the 
categorical imperative may be interpreted as the command to ask from 
others what one is one's self. It is the members of the classes Gi and G2 
who obey this command. The classes are not mutually associating, 
whereas a centered group is consistent without obedience to the cate- 
gorical imperative. Kant's principle is thus neither necessary nor suf- 
ficient to guarantee general harmony. 

When is it possible to unite all members of G into one consistent group? 
In other words: Under which conditions is the total group G itself con- 
sistent? It is easy to see that in the considered scheme there are only the 
two following possibilities of general Farmony: Either all men belong to 
the tolerant group of attitude G’, thus each man is a member of G}? or G}? 
in which case G is a consistent mixed group; or one of the fundamental 
groups, say Gi, contains exactly one member belonging to the inconsistent 
principal group G? whereas all other members of G belong to the tolerant 
principal group G7^, in waich case G is a consistent centered group. 

Some of the subsequent problems of the theory that can be solved with 
methods similar to that applied in the case considered in this paper (in 
mathematical terminology: with combinatorial methods) consist in the 
study of the following cases: (x) The total group is divided into three or 
more fundamental groups, like a population divided into men, women, 
and children, or into three or more nztionalities, religions, or parties, or 


? À more extensive discussion of the categorical imperative is contained in ihe 
author's book, Moral, Wille und Weltgestaltung, cited above. 
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like the state of the bees divided into three sexes. (2) Two or more divi- 
sions of a group, each into two or more fundamental groups, superpose, 
like the divisions of a population, into members of different religions and 
of different parties. (3) Each man may assume more than two attitudes 
toward association with other men, e.g., either a positive or a negative or 
an indifferent attitude. (4) The attitude of a man toward association 
with another man depends not only on the fundamental group to which 
the other belongs but also on the attitude of the other toward associa- 
tions. There are men who not only object to association with criminals 
but also refuse to associate with men who associate with criminals. 
Problems of this type seem to have a necessarily circular character; never- 
theless some of them can be solved by clearly establishing all possible 
divisions of the total group into consistent subgroups. (5) The assump- 
tions of a common attitude made in this paper may be replaced by less 
exigent assumptions. The assumption may be weakened without affecting 
the results. (6) The properties and the attitudes of the members of G 
change in time. The study of cases of this type provides us with a scheme 
of social movements and forces. (7) Supplementary assumptions on the 
form in which the properties of the fundamental groups and the attitudes 
toward association are transmitted to following generations imply state- 
ments on the roles of environment and of heredity in social movements 
and provide us with schemes of history. 

More complicated are problems involving quantitative questions. 
There are cases in which the number of members in each group plays a 
role. The attitude of a man toward a group may depend upon whether 
the group does not contain less than a certain minimum or more than a 
certain maximum of members. Still more complicated are problems in- 
volving quantities which may assume a continuum of values. In the study 
of the relations of groups in questions of taxation or in the case of contri- 
butions to a common enterprise the amount of money is such a quantity. 
Some problems of this kind are rather complicated mathematically. 

Of the practical applications of a sociological theory one frequently 
expects advice as to what ought to happen and predictions as to what will 
happen, Advice, I believe, cannot be obtained from any theory at all. 
A theory can at the best explain how to attain aims; but the choice be- 
tween the various and often contradicting ultimate aims is a matter of 
will. Predictions of more or less probability may result from some induc- 
tive sociological research but can hardly be expected from a deductive 
theory as outlined in this paper. What, then, are ifs practical applica- 
tions? 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, 
the editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews 
appearing in the Journal. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO THE STUDY 
OF SOCIAL CRISES: 


Mrs. Malamud's article is so suggestive and engrossing that one would be 
doing the right thing by simply registering his thanks and calling ita day. But 
I guess all writers are ingrates; and when asked to comment on another writer's 
work, they end by objecting because the work was not done precisely as they 
would have done it (if they could have done it!). So I shall shamefacedly pro- 
ceed to offer some reservations of a niggling sort. Since I cannot "put in my 
oar" by going Mrs. Malamud one better, all that is left is for me to go her one 
worse, 

With regard to the ‘‘macrocosm-microcosm’”’ relationship between the artist- 
spokesman and his group: It is, of course, a possibility that experience under- 
goes some important change of quality as we turn from the practical world to 
the esthetic world. We may, with Mrs. Malamud, work on the assumption of 
a continuity whereby there is a single line of responses, intense at one end and 
tenuous at the other, a graded series “more or less accentuated” as we move 
from the preoccupied toward the trivial end of the spectrum, but the same in 
quality throughout. Yet there is the other possibility: that intense esthetic 
engrossment really is a change in the quality of experience, that there is a 
"critical point" at which the shift from practical action to esthetic meditation 
becomes more like the closing of one door and the opening of another. This is 
the thesis of those who hold out for a "special esthetic sense." However, while 
remaining on the lookout for such possible changes in quality (discernible per- 
haps in the fact, for instance, that Andreyev seems to have had quite a gift for 
humor in his intimate conversation, but dropped it when entering the chamber 
of his characteristic esthetic productions, somewhat as though he had closed 
one door and opened another) we may find it necessary to abide by Mrs. Mala- 
mud's *macrocosm-microcosm" assumption, incidentally an assumption about 
the relationship between group and spokesman that is shared by our greatest 
contemporary novelist, Thomas Mann. 

In any case, there is a level at which the artist cannot "vote." That is, he 
does not ask himself, “Shall I cast my ballot for this or for that?” For, even 
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where there is some such fluctuancy as to specific policies discernible on the 
surface, look beneath it and you will find an underlying level of firm conviction. 
For instance, at one point in his reminiscences of Andreyev, Gorki tells of a 
plot that occurred to Andreyev on the spur of the moment. Gorki had just 
described an acquaintance as “ʻa tiger out of a fur shop.” The phrase struck 
Andreyev’s fancy, and he proceeded to improvise: 

I must describe a man who has convinced himself that he is a hero, a tremendous 
destroyer of all that exists, and has become frightful to himself even—yes! Everybody 
believes him,—so well has he deceived himself. But somewhere in his own corner,— 
in real life,—he is a mere miserable nonentity, is afraid of his wife or even of his cat. 


The thing that strikes one about this project (if we may assume that Gorki 
reported it correctly) is a spontaneous equating of “hero” with “a tremendous 
destroyer of all that exists." Here would be the underlying level of unques- 
tioned values. And if we could assume a “‘macrocosm-microcosm”’ continuity 
between writer and audience, we could detect the tremendous social “programs 
of action” implicit in such equations. 

It is possible, however, that Jung’s terms, “introvert” and “extravert,” are 
too broad for purposes of accurate analysis along such lines. Mrs. Malamud 
writes: “For Jung a symbol is that which expresses a relatively unknown fact 
in the best possible way." And so might Jung’s own terms be somewhat too 
“symbolic”? And might a study of underlying equations (such as the traits a 
writer regularly links with his notions of hero and villain, success and failure, 
purpose and frustration, interest and boredom, indictment and consolation) 
make such analysis more precise? Perhaps Jung’s dichotomy would still apply 
as a summarizing classification for our results; but that would remain to be dis- 
closed afterward, after the critic had attempted to locate, by specific analysis, 
the different types of characzer-recipe embodied in art works and the corre- 
spondingly different kinds of conclusions or exhortions implicit in them. There 
seem to be overly fatalistic implications in Jung's dichotomy, leading in the end 
to a kind of “a man is what he is" attitude. But by attempting to disclose and 
discuss concrete equations of value (what specific traits equal “hero,” “failure,” 
etc.) we might not only disclose different tvpes of strategy, but might be able 
to adopt relevant educative measures for bringing up for conscious criticism, 
and so counteracting somewkat, implicit equations that lead to faulty means- 
selection. 

“Within recent years there has been a noticeable trend in the direction of a 
psychological approach to the study of groups and group behavior in the litera- 
ture of both sociology and psychology," Mrs. Malamud writes. The study of 
psychology, of course, requires by definition that the main emphasis be upon 
psychology. But, when considering a full statement of sociological factors, sure- 
ly we should also be grateful for the admcnitions of Mr. William F. Ogburn, 
in his article, “The Influence of Inventions on American Social Institutions in 
the Future," in the American Journal of Sociology for November; 1937, pointing 
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to the important part played by technological. invention in affecting social 
change. Might we be justified in playing off these two articles against each 
other somewhat, noting their differently directed emphases and speculating as 
to what might be the resultant emphasis from the combining of the two? 

Mrs. Malamud stresses the importance of psychological factors in social 
response; Mr. Ogburn stresses the importance of technology as an informative 
environment. But Mr. Ogburn tends to consider this environment in the lump, 
as though it had the same general value for all. Is it not a different environ- 
ment, with corresponding difference in psychology, depending upon one’s re- 
lationship to it? And is there not a tremendous difference in relationship, to 
be broadly classified with reference to the distinction between those who can 
approach the technological changes as possessors and those who must approach 
them as dispossessed? The works of both Gorki and Andreyev may be analyzed, 
for instance, as different strategies developed in response to the factor of aliena- 
tion (a situation having both economic and psychological aspects). If a dis- 
tinction between possession and alienation were considered admissible, it would 
somewhat fall afoul of both Mrs. Malamud’s and Mr. Ogburn’s articles. It 
would tend with Mrs. Malamud to suggest that we must lay tremendous im- 
portance upon a factor of psychological differentiation in the charting of social 
change—but it would also tend to employ Mr. Ogburn’s stress upon technologi- 
cal environment as a way of suggesting further doubts about the accuracy of 
the “introvert-extravert” distinction for analyzing the structure of psychologi- 
cal strategies. Would not explicit reference to matters of property (both ma- 
terial property and its spiritual counterparts, one’s sense of “having a property 
in" a society's enterprises) serve as a bridge to unite the Malamud-]ung psycho- 
logical emphasis and the Ogburn economic emphasis? 

In both Andreyev and Gorki, I have said, we find aspects of alienation and 
organized responses to the state of alienation. Andreyev’s response suggests 
some such metaphor as “life a nightmare." Gorki's suggests “life a vagabond- 
age." (We may note a parallel in the “life a flight" metaphor implicit in the 
response of the German Wandervügel, whose “push away from” preceded the 
“pull toward" of Naziism, if we may borrow a distinction employed by Bertrand 
Russell in his Analysis of Mind. Or we may note a contrast in‘the almost 
“touristic” connotations of the “life a pilgrimage” metaphor implicit in Chaucer 
—the difference in emphasis between Chaucer’s perspective and Gorki’s per- 
spective reflecting a difference in their objective situations.) 

Perhaps we should add an important modification to our version of the 
Gorki metaphor, amending it to: “life a vagabondage, witk cronies,” in contrast 
with Andreyev's “life a nightmare, alone." Gorki in his reminiscences of An- 
dreyev reports him as saying: “I wish you were aching with my pain; then 
we should be nearer to one another.” Here we note a most drastic “equation” 
affecting the development of the artist’s strategy, the strategy of a man who 
spontaneously assumed that one counteracted loneliness not by helping others 
but by pulling others down to his own level of discomfort. A similar strategy 
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is revealed in Gorki's account of the frightful bedtime story (about Death stalk- 
ing little children) that Andreyev told to his son at a time when Andreyev 
himself was obsessed with suicidal despair; and it seems to be present as a 
motive behind such bogeyman pictures of ubiquitous and omnipotent death as 
we get in Andreyev's Life of Man (with the general public here being invited 
to take the place of the terrified child as scapegoat for the author's relief). 
Could we be accurate enough in discussing such matters in terms of the ‘‘ex- 
travert-introvert" dichotomyr 

Incidentally, in Gorki's reminiscences there is also a very striking account 
of a quarrel between Gorki and Andreyev, revealing the same kind of “crisis 
situation" in the personal relations of these two writers as Mrs. Malamud would 
reveal through the occasion of social revolution itself. For, according to Gorki, 
this incident produced resentments that were never afterward removed. The 
quarrel was over the way Andreyev had re-worked, in one of his stories, an 
incident that occurred in reallife. The two men quarreled, according to Gorki, 
because Andreyev had not sought to appreciate "the manifestation of a good 
honest feeling" (as the real episode seemed to Gorki to contain), but had instead 
refurbished it by introducing “weird details" and “agonizing and foul mockery 
at man.” 

I could not help pointing out zo Andreyev the meaning of his action, which was to 
me equivalent [incidentally, Gorki seems to be touching, in uncodified form, upon the 
matter of *equations"] to murder for a mere whim. He reminded me of the freedom of 
the artist, but this did not change my attitude—even now I am not convinced that such 
rare manifestations of ideally human feelings should be arbitrarily distorted by the 
artist, for the gratification of a dogma he loves. 


Later we find it is Gorki who expressed misgivings about the Russian people, 
while Andreyev falls into an excessive vindication of them (in accordance with 
a paradoxical apologetic of the sort revealed in Andreyev’s remark, “the pearl 
only grows in a diseased shell”). Andreyev’s excessive “anathema” led to an 
equally excessive compensatory 'hosannah" (as Gorki phrased his fluctuancy); 
whereas we see in Gorki the strategy of a man who, through being less efficient 
in indictment, 1s also the more able to consider good grounds for some indictment. 
Such treatment of literary strategies would, I suppose, fit within the distinction 
between “extraversion” and “introversion”; but might it not, in inviting us to 
codify the specific ingredients of symbolic constructions (the interrelationships 
of meanings that authors put together for the acceptance and rejection of 
reality, and their implicit selection of the “reality” they will encounter) be more 
prolific in “leads” for further analysis of the purely literary events from which 
sociological deductions would be made? 

In particular, it seems to me, the study of literary work for purposes of 
social analysis should look fo- “equations” that reveal modes of combat and 
solace (i.e., the implicit commands to audience and self that an author's works 
exemplify). There seems to me an essential difference in strategy, or program, 
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between communion by pulling others down to one's own level of misfortune 
(leading to solace of the “indictment” sort, to “foul mockery at man") and 
communion through attempts to establish human solidarity by salvaging what 
we can. Both are responses to situations featuring alienation, and both are 
“ways of getting along" in such situations. But the “extravert-introvert” dis- 
tinction, as a “way in," seems somewhat askew as an instrument for charting 
the specifically literary quality of such literary events. 

The distinction also seems to me somewhat deficient in “programmatic” 
properties. That is, I question whether it itself spontaneously contains the kind 
of “implicit commands” required for a sociological enterprise. Though we 
might find that a charting of writer’s and audience’s equations would in the 
end reveal something classifiable by the “extravert-introvert” distinction, I 
wonder whether an approach to them as “strategies,” or modes of means-selec- 
tion, might not more readily invite us to disintegrate and reintegrate equations 
with specific reference to criteria of social action? 

My assumption here probably is that a complete science of social analysis 
would not be merely diagnostic, but hortatory. I realize that many readers 
will not share this assumption, especially when I admit my belief that, if carried 
to its logical conclusion, it would demand a “science as handmaiden of faith” 
point of view, however much the notion of “faith” might be secularized. 


KENNETH BURKE 
New School for Social Research 


REJOINDER 


I would like to extend my thanks to Mr. Kenneth Burke for his careful and 
sympathetic comment on my article. He raised several interesting questions 
which I will attempt briefly to answer. Mr. Burke's objections or questions to 
the thesis of the article seem to fall under five main heads. 

First of all, he questions the apparent quantitative nature of the 'macrocosm- 
microcosm” relationship of artist to his group. Although my own use of that 
illustration implied the relationship of the artist in his capacity of leader rather 
than in his actual identity as an artist, I feel that in either case the qualitative- 
quantitative antithesis is not involved. There is an indissoluble relationship 
between the activity of the artist on the practical level and that which is in- 
cluded in his so-called "aesthetic" or "creative" life—that relationship lying 
within the fundamental mechanisms of his own personality. His life on the 
practical level may be the result of aesthetic needs which may or may not be 
satisfied in a particular way, and it may, in turn, give rise to aesthetic produc- 
tions which represent attempted satisfaction for needs on the practical level. 
I did not mean to imply, for instance, that Andreyev's aftistic productions were 
consciously related to his political activities or beliefs—rather they arose out 
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of an unconscious need that more truly expressed his relationship to the group 
of which he was a member. It was by virtue of these more unconscious expres- 
sions that he functioned as a leader rather than in the more direct way of the 
later revolutionary leaders. 

The second question Mr. Burke asks is whether the terms “extravert-intro- 
vert" may not be too broad to be used for an analysis of this type—whether 
they are not too symbolic, by Jung's own definition, to be helpful. It would 
seem to me that these terms are not actually symbolic, in the Jungian sense, 
but are to be thought of rather as general terms—character types in the sense 
of being ideal-types. The use of “underlying equations," which Mr. Burke sug- 
gests might make possible a more precise analysis, would seem to me rather 
to be confusing single personality components with general personality types. 
The specific traits of "success and failure," "interest and boredom,” etc., may 
rather be the “peaks” which appear on the surface but are rooted in the more 
general type of personahty. 

Mr. Burke's discussion of the importance of emphasizing the “economic” or 
“technological” factor, as Mr. Ogburn has done in his article, “The Influence 
of Inventions on American Social Institutions in the Future," has touched on 
a point which is of vitalinterest and importance. The dichotomy as he points 
it out, however, seems to me to be more apparent than real. The “psychological” 
approach, as I have attempted it, and the "economic" approach of Mr. Ogburn 
resolve themselves into two possible angles of approach to the same problem 
which are not, in themselves, irreconcilable or antagonistic. So far, the so- 
called dynamic psychology has developed along two major lines, each of which 
is important, but neither of which gives the whole answer to psychological or 
social-psychological problems. Eecause of the relatively early stage of our 
knowledge in this field, we must make our chcice between these two dynamic 
approaches, or our problem, as well as our method, becomes hopelessly confused. 

These two aspects of the dynamic approach may be called, roughly, the 
vertical-dynamic approach as compared with the horizontal-dynamic approach. 
The various psychoanalytic schools have been mainly concerned with the verti- 
cal type of dynamics—that is, dynamics in which the developmental or time 
dimension is the important one. They are dealing with the factors which are 
usually thought of as psychological. On the other side, various workers, repre- 
sented mainly by the Gestalt theorists, have been interested in dynamic relation- 
ships which occur on the surface—at a single moment of time. Their emphasis 
is mainly on situational factors. Actually, of course, these situational factors 
may also be psychological. Thus, economic factors, for example, may be 
thought of as surface expressions of underlying psychological needs. 

The fourth point raised by Mr. Burke as to the efficiency of the terms “‘ex- 
travert-introvert" in analysis seems to me to be principally a matter of choice 
of methodological tool.» He points out very aptly in his own quotations—notably 
in the metaphorical responses of the two men in the expressions “a life of vaga- 
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bondage with cronies” and “life a nightmare, alone" as well as in the expressions 
he borrows from Bertrand Russell of the “push toward" or the “pull away from" 
—the universal validity of this conflict of opposites which Jung discusses under 
the other terms. The important thing is the recognition of the existence of this 
universal conflict and the energy generated because of it rather than to quarrel 
over the terminology used to identify it. 

The last point raised by Mr. Burke—whether this type of approach is only 
of diagnostic value rather than being possessed of what he calls “hortatory” 
significance—I should like to answer by entering rather debatable grounds. It 
would be out of place in this brief discussion to bring up the question as to 
whether science must or must not be of practical value. Actually, I believe that 
anyone who attempts any scientific work has in the background the hope that 
it will be of ultimate use in controlling the conditions which it tries to under- 
stand. In the particular type of phenomena in which I have become interested, 
it seems to me that this practical aspect is implicit in the accuracy of the 
diagnosis. 

If the thesis which I have developed is correct, the diagnosis of the particular 
stage of conflict within the group will bear with it the suggestion of treatment. 
One may draw an analogy from the same type of approach in the study of 
individual maladjustments and point out that in the study of individual cases 
the understanding of the conflicts which produce particular mental states gives, 
at the same time, suggestions as to the type of treatment necessary to change 
these conditions. In order to prevent any misconceptions, however, I should 
like to emphasize here that the analogy drawn is concerned only with method 
and not, in any sense, specific mechanisms or mental states. 

In closing, I should like to say that I agree with Mr. Burke when he says 
“science is the handmaiden of faith" if he will consent to change the term 
“handmaiden” to “application” or “outcome” and “faith” to "intuitive in- 


sight” in the Jungian sense. 
IRENE Tirus MALAMUD 
University of Iowa 


AN ANSWER TO CRITICISMS OF THE LAG CONCEPT: 


I find myself entirely in accord with Mr. Herman's concluding paragraph. 
The value and objectivity of the concept of lag seem to me demonstrable. In 
my paper on lag to which Mr. Herman refers I wished to point out merely 
that (x) what factor lags will (usually) depend upon the point of reference and 
(2) there is no very accurate method of measuring degree or amount of social 
progress or lag against technologic progress or lag. If, for example, we take 
Mr. Herman’s illustration of the automobile, and consider the automobile as 
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the point of reference, it is clear that there has been a great deal of social lag 
in adjusting to this device. 

That such is the case has been abundantly asserted by various writers and 
declaimers. Nor can I think of any objection to presenting the matter in that 
fashion. Let us, however, be equally charitable, or uncharitable, to organized 
society and its components and use society as the point of reference. When 
we do so I think it becomes clear that the automobile has been, and remains, 
an instance of technologiclag. The success which greeted it in its approximately 
present form is near demonstration that it was overdue—we are speaking from 
the point of reference of society and not from the point of reference of tech- 
nology. Its invention lagged far behind social demand. Not only so, after it 
was socially a going concern the technology lagged so greatly that it required 
some two decades or longer for it to become technologically a very successful 
going concern. The lag in technology is shown in almost every phase of con- 
struction from right-hand drive, whip-holder, dashboard, high buggy-seat, and 
narrow-rimmed, large-circumferenced wheels to probably every detail of me- 
chanical construction. That the modern type of automobile was, like the Eter- 
nal City, not built in a day, is no occasion for marvel; but that its advent was 
so long delayed after society’s need for it, and its improvement so gradual and 
piecemeal, is, from the social point of view, a case of egregious lag. If the auto- 
mobile remains one of the mejor causes of death and mutilation, this is certainly 
abundant testimony of technologic deficiency; as truly so as if the cause lay in 
sheer mechanical breakdown; for these deaths and mutilations are not the aim 
and object of this technologic device. When automatic radio control and proper 
highway facilities wipe out 3o per cent of these casualties the technologic lag 
will to that extent have been wiped out. 

My second point, that there is no common denominator for technologic and 
social lags, has been well expressed by Mr. Herman. I do not know, for example, 
how one can compare in interchangeable terms the social accomplishments since 
the social and political revolutions with the technologic accomplishments since 
the scientific and technologic revolutions; or state how much improvement in 
automobile efficiency equals one step forward in labor legislation. 

I am, however, not convinced by Mr. Herman’s statement (p. 446) that “if 
the facts point to mechanical and technological changes as being the dominant 
factors in change, then these in an interrelated culture must be adjusted to, if 
more acute social disorganization is to be prevented." This seems to me to be 
taking for granted precisely what it is necessary to prove. For the alternative 
suggested is not the only alternative. Granted society must act: it can prevent 
the sale and manufacture of automobiles that travel faster than thirty miles 
an hour; it can limit or prevent the use of automobiles. When you say it cannot 
because, etc., you merely assert that it does not want to do so. As a matter of 
fact, some measure of adjustment has been achieved, in certain localities at least, 
by controlling the technologic device rather than (otherwise) attempting to ad- 
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just to it. A speed limit is an assertion by society that the technologic device 
must conform with a specific social demand. It seems to us unwarranted and also 
historically inaccurate to say that society must always hop when technology 
swings the rope. 

'That society usually does conform with technology rather than reform tech- 
nology may be a fact. Even so, because, I suppose, I have to correct students' 
examination papers, I find a difference between what is, what ought to be, and 
what needs must be. 


Witson D. WALLIS 
University of Minnesota 


REJOINDER 


I heartily subscribe to the argument made by Professor Wallis that there are 
alternatives to coping with change other than adjusting to it after it has oc- 
curred. Society, he says in effect, can limit or prevent the use of technologic 
devices which yield undesirable consequences and thus nip such changes in the 
bud. In my paper I discussed this alternative as part of the whole picture of 
reducing lag and commented on the probability of overcoming the resistances 
to such a proposal. One method of controlling change, not mentioned by 
Professor Wallis and which I stressed most because of its greater feasibility, is 
to attempt to understand the process of change, anticipate it, prepare for it, and 
even direct it. 

The point I wish to make, however, is that failure on the part of social institu- 
tions to follow any or all of these alternatives is social lag. One might almost 
generalize here and say that, whenever change is introduced and problems arise, 
the major burden lies not on the instrument of change, no matter how imperfect 
it may be, but on social policy or practice to control it and its consequences. 


ABBOTT P. HERMAN 
Hillsdale College 


A SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY OF DRUG ADDICTION: 


My interest in the article by Mr. Lindesmith comes from case studies of a 
great many addicts in which I was concerned with the social-psychological 
pattern in drug addiction. It is my opinion that there is much more to learn 
about drug addiction than is already known. While I would give ample credence 
to the significance of the “withdrawal symptom," I feel that drug addiction is 
far more complex than this particular aspect of it. There is no particularistic 
theory that will explain it or any adjustment, normal or abnormal. This state- 
ment is not an effort to minimize the importance of the “withdrawal symptom,” 
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since I recognized its significance in my study and discussed it in an article 
published in 1931.? 

One of the best safeguards to accuracy in the study of any adjustment type 
is to keep the type in an adequate perspective, that is, to study it in connection 
with other types and against a frame of reference that includes the nature of 
human nature in general. This was done in the study referred to above. While 
the social-psychological pattern was being studied in the adjustment of drug 
addicts, the social-psychological patterns of other maladjusted individuals were 
available for purposes of comparison. The point of great importance, that be- 
came more and more evident, was the fact that the social-psychological pattern 
of the drug addict was similar to that of any person who was living in a collapsed 
world or in a crisis situation. The drug addict often evidenced a psychopathic 
personality, but so did the unemployed and many others whose life-organiza- 
tion had not been integrated for meeting a crisis situation. 

My research led me to believe, also, that the same parallel could be found 
when the withdrawal symptom is considered. The habitual life-organization 
of any individual is a functioning unity. Remove any important aspect of this 
life-organization and the individual behaves much as the addict behaves at 
the time of abstinence symptoms. Mr. Lindesmith points out that “the initial 
dose causes one to feel other than normal, whereas in the case of the addict 
the usual dose causes him to feel normal when he would feel below normal 
without it." The same is true with alcohol. “The initial dose" of alcohol makes 
one feel other than normal, but the alcoholic feels normal after his usual drink, 
when he would feel below normal without it. So you have the withdrawal 
symptoms similar to those in drug addiction. The habitual smoker is unable to 
work when he does not have his pipe, not alone because of any peculiar proper- 
ties in the tobacco but because a totality, in which tobacco was an integrated 
part, was disrupted by the removal of the tobacco. The same thing happens 
when one's specialty no longer has social value. I am thinking of an expert 
whipmaker who found no market for his craftmanship when the automobile 
appeared. An important part of his life-organization was withdrawn, and his 
anguish was quite as genuine as that of the drug addict during the withdrawal 
experience. The gourmet has a like sufferance when an allergic condition results : 
in the elimination of a favorite food. A death in the family is a withdrawal | 
that breaks up a total situation. Cases could be cited throughout the whole 
field of social pathology which would tend to make the withdrawal distress 
seem central in other types. If there is a difference, 3t 1s a matter of degree, 
and the other factors in the configuration would not be the same for each type. 
In no case would the withdrawa! symptom stand alone or be an adequate theory 
for explaining a complex adjustment. 

The problem of drug addiction seems to be a problem of human nature that 


2 The Sociological Implications of Drug Addiction," Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology, February, 1931, pp. 359-60. 
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is organized, in part, in terms of drug addiction. In not wanting to give up his 
habit, the addict 1s not unique. People continue to eat foods when they are 
told that they are injurious to their health. Drug addiction is not unique in 
relating “phenomena of a biological variety to cultural or sociological phenome- 

” Human nature is always organic-social. Human nature is the phenomenon 
that ties the organic and social heritages together in a functioning unity. 


L. Guy BROWN 
Oberlin College 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE AND SOCIAL CONTROL: 


I am indebted to Dr. Palyi for his illuminating comment? on “The Stock 
Exchange and Social Control.” I agree with him that a complete study of social 
control in relation to the exchange would necessarily involve a number of other 
types of implicit and explicit controls which are not considered in the article. 
The problem which the writer encountered in preparing this brief paper was one 
of analysis and classification of a few representative types of control operating 
in connection with the exchange as selected from the many which might have 
been considered. The ramifications of this subject would lead the investigator, 
in Dr. Palyi’s own words, to an expansion of the concept and subject matter 
“until it virtually coincides with that of an all-embracing theory of social rela- 
tions.” Such a study, nevertheless, conceived in these broad terms, would throw 
considerable light upon the operation of the socio-financial structure of our 
speculative and pecuniary society. The writer is interested, in a modest way, 
in formulating and carrying out some such long-term plan of research. The 
suggestive comments of Dr. Palyi are extremely helpful in pomitiag out some 


of the roads which this research might follow. 
Francis E. MERRILL 
Dartmouth College 


1 American Journal of Sociology, XLIII (January, 1938), 560-77. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


Carnegie Institute of Technology.—A gift of $300,000 has been received 
from the Falk Foundation for the support of a program of education and 
research in social relations. It will have as its objective the development 
in the young engineer of a social consciousness and social responsibility 
through a four-year program of related social and cultural studies in the 
college of engineering. Provision will be made for a long-range research 
study of social relationships in industrial and business life. 


Indiana Umiwersity.—A. program of research in criminology is being 
developed by the Indiana University Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, of which Edwin H. Sutherland is president. The main prob- 
lem for investigation this year is the study of the neighborhood back- 
grounds of delinquents, which includes: (1) investigation of procedures 
which would furnish additional information regarding neighborhoods; (2) 
recording on maps commitments to all state correctional institutions of 
the cities and larger towns of the state; (3) discussion of the interpretation 
of selected case histories; and (4) formulation of research problems and 
programs regarding such interpretations. 


Motion Pictures in Education.—A. grant of $135,000 from the General 
Education Board for the three-year support of the activities of the Com- 
mittee on Motion Pictures in Education is announced in Washington by 
Dr. George F. Zook, president of the American Council on Education. 
A clearing-house of information and activity on visual problems, as they 
relate to general education, will be established under the direction of 
Charles F. Hoben, Jr. 

The committee plans to co-ordinate the work of other centers interested 
in films. It will (1) establish reviewing panels of experts in various educa- 
tional fields to view and appraise available educational films, and outline 
areas for needed film production; (2) establish experimental centers in 
various institutions to study techniques in the use of films in educational 
programs; and (3) sponsor a series of conferences in which results of evalu- 
ation and experimental activities will be made widely available to teachers 
and administrators. 
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Members of the committee are John E. Abbott, Museum of Modern 
Art, New York City; W. W. Charters, Ohio State University; Frank N. 
Freeman, University of Chicago; Ben G. Graham, chairman, superin- 
tendent of schools, Pittsburgh; Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, formerly presi- 
dent, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Chicago; and Mark 
A. May, director, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. 


Purdue University —For purposes of preliminary research in industrial 
social psychology, two graduate research fellowships have been awarded 
in the division of education and applied psychology. A fund of $2,500 
to support this work, directed by Professor H. H. Remmers, has been 
given by a commercial concern. 


Study of Negro Youth.—Dr. Homer P. Rainey, director, American 
Youth Commission, American Council on Education, has announced a 
grant of $110,000 from the General Education Board, New York, for a 
two-year study to determine what effect the minority racial status of 
Negro youth has upon their personality development. The study will be 
undertaken by an advisory committee among whose members are Robert 
L. Sutherland, Bucknell University, director; Will W. Alexander, Farm 
Security Administration, chairman; Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University; 
George A. Lundberg, Bennington College; Ira D. A. Reid, Atlanta Uni- 
versity; Charles H. Thompson, Howard University; and W. Lloyd War- 
ner, University of Chicago. 

Two guidance centers will be established where Negro youth will be 
invited to present their adjustment problems. Use will be made of the 
case-study method, personality inventories, and attitude tests in an effort 
to obtain data on the influence of segregation and isolation, the bearing 
upon personality stability of a narrow occupational horizon, and the 
effects of limitation of participation in civic and social activities. A gen- 
eral volume on the race factor and a series of monographs and popular 
brochures will be published during the progress of the study. 


University of Texas.—The Bureau of Research in the Social Sciences, 
of which W. E. Gettys, professor of sociology, is director, has at its dis- 
posal new funds amounting approximately to $30,000. The Bureau is 
financed jointly by the Rockefeller Foundation and by legislative appro- 
priation. An exhaustive study undertaken by the Bureau and supervised 
by Dr. C. A. Timm, professor of government, is called “The Story of the 
Rio Grande," and will investigate the history of tlte Rio Grande, its 
economic importance, international implications, and influence on the 
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development of the territory and people of its environs. The Bureau is 
also sponsoring a study of the population of Texas, under the direction 
of the department of sociology. This survey is not merely statistical in 
scope but includes also a cultural study of the peoples of Texas, their 
racial backgrounds, ethnolcgical development, economic status, and age 
distribution. It is hoped to make an ethnographic “atlas” of Texas, show- 
ing racial and national origin groups. 


University of Wisconsin.—To study the value of radio as an aid to 
classroom instruction, a special research project in school broadcasting 
will be conducted during the next two years, utilizing the services of a 
staff of radio specialists and educators, with facilities for experiments, 
demonstrations, school visits, and objective evaluation. A. S. Barr, school 
of education, has been named as technical adviser in research, and T. C. 
McCormick, department of sociology, is acting asa special representative 
of the University Research Committee in the conduct of the experiment. 


NOTES 


American Sociological Society.— December 28-30, 1937, the Society for 
the second time in its history held its annual meeting in Atlantic City. 
Meeting at the same time anc place were ten other social science associa- 
tions, including the American Economic Association, the American Statis- 
tical Association, the American Association for Labor Legislation, and 
the Econometric Society. 

With no central topic for the program, the papers presented were not 
focused around a central theme. Most largely attended of the evening 
meetings was the session devoted to the subject of war, with P. A. Sorokin, 
sociologist, Harvard University, proposing as a neglected factor the in- 
stability in the status of social relations within a country; with Max 
Handman, economist, University of Michigan, analyzing economic mo- 
tives in their necessary relation to power and prestige in different his- 
torical periods; and with Quincy Wright, political scientist, University 
of Chicago, setting forth the conditions in international relations making 
for war or peace. In the evening session on the relation of ideas to social 
action, Hans Speier, New School for Social Research, analyzed social 
forces in the determination of ideas, and Talcott Parsons, Harvard Uni- 
versity, described the role of ideas in social action. 

The high point of interest in the meeting was the presidential address 
by Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago, on “The Promise of Sociology" 
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in which he reviewed the history and forecast the prospects of sociology 
in its rapid development as a science. 

Although not a central topic, the theme of the depression and the 
trend to social security emerged again and again in the meetings of the 
different social science associations. In the sessions of the American 
Sociological Society, the following papers on various aspects of the de- 
pression and socialsecurity were presented: the migration of the south- 
ern white laborer to Michigan, by E. D. Beynon, University of Michigan; 
the family and the depression, by Ruth S. Cavan, Rockford College; un- 
employment insurance and migratory labor, by Ewan Clague, Social 
Security Board; the Black Legion, by Elmer Akers, University of Michi- 
gan; disadvantaged rural classes, by L. C. Gray, Farm Security Adminis- 
tration; papers on tenancy, resettlement, relief, and social security, by 
E. A. Schuler, Louisiana State University, Aubrey Williams, National 
Youth Administration, and J. A. Kolb, University of Wisconsin. A joint 
session of the section on social statistics and the American Statistical 
Association had a discussion of how to study the social aspects of the 
depression, led by E. B. Wilson, Harvard University, G. L. Davies, 
University of Iowa, Edmund de S. Brunner, Columbia University, and 
Carleton J. H. Hayes, Columbia University. 

Other papers presented on the depression and social security were: 
changes in the distribution of family income between 1929 and 1933, by 
D. L. Wickens, National Bureau of Economic Research; statistics in 
relief administration, by Dorothy F. Beck, Central Statistical Board, 
and E. T. Frankel, New York Department of Social Welfare; European 
and American social security parallels, by C. A. Kulp, University of 
Pennsylvania, Wilbur Cohen, Social Security Board, and Michael M. 
Davis, Committee on Research in Medical] Economics. 

In the meetings of the sections, problems of specialized interest and 
research were considered in the fields of the community, criminology, 
education and sociology, the family, political sociology, rural sociology, 
sociology and psychiatry, sociology and social work, sociology of religion, 
and social statistics. Joint sessions were held by the section on social 
statistics with the American Statistical Association; the section on soci- 
ology and social work with the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion; the section on rural sociology with the American Farm Economic 
Association; and the section on sociology and psychiatry with the com- 
mittee on psychometrics of the American Statistical Association. 

Among the meetings and papers of especial sociologic&l interest given 
at the other social science associations was a discussion of public opinion 
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and public relations by Stuart A. Rice, Central Statistical Board, George 
Gallup, American Institute Public Opinion, and Edwin L. Bernays, 
counsel on public relations; a paper on possibilities of utilizing social 
security data for sociological research purposes, by Dorothy S. Thomas, 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale University; a paper on the method- 
ological considerations in comparison of rates for geographic areas, by 
Samuel A. Stouffer, University of Chicago; a paper upon residual rela- 
tionships and velocity of change as pitfalls in the field of statistical fore- 
casting, by Leon E. Truesdell, Bureau of Census; and a meeting on busi- 
ness prospects with forecasts for the year x938, by David Friday, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Lionel D. Edie, Capital Research Company, and Leonard 
P. Ayres, Cleveland Trust Company. 

The outstanding action of the Society at its annual business meeting 
was the decision to apply for affiliation with the International Federation 
of Societies and Institutes of Sociology. 

The officers elected for 1938 are: president, F. H. Hankins, Smith 
College; first vice-president, Warren S. Thompson, Scripps Foundation 
for Research in Population Problems; second vice-president, W. E. 
Gettys, University of Texas; secretary-treasurer, Harold A. Phelps, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. New members of the executive committee include 
Warren S. Thompson; W. E. Gettys; George A. Lundberg, Bennington 
College; and Donald Young, University of Pennsylvania. Read Bain, 
Miami University, was elected editor of the Sociological Review. Newly 
elected members of the editorial board of the Review are Howard Becker, 
University of Wisconsin, and Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University. 


Sociological Research Association—The Association held its annual 
meeting at Atlantic City, December 28-30. The officers for the year 1938 
are Robert MacIver, Columbia University, president; E, B. Reuter, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, secretary-treasurer. Additional members of the executive 
committee are Stuart A. Rice, Central Statistical Board; William F. 
Ogburn, University of Chicago; and Edwin H. Sutherland, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


Eastern Sociological Society.—The annual meeting of the Society will 
be held at Vassar College, April 16—17, 1938. Papers will be given by 
Howard Becker, University of Wisconsin; Norman E. Himes, Colgate Uni- 
versity; Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College; Paul F. Cressey, Wheaton 
College; and Bessie Wessel, Connecticut College. For further informa- 
tion about the program, address the secretary, Paul F. Cressey, Wheaton 
College, Norton, Massachusetts. 
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Midwest Sociological Society.—The Committee on Research—Noel P. 
Gist, University of Missouri, chairman; E. W. Burgess, University of 
Chicago; T. E. Sullenger, University of Omaha; C. D. Clark, University 
of Kansas; Thomas C. McCormick, University of Wisconsin; S. A. Queen, 
Washington University—is now making a census of research, particularly 
of a regional character. The work of this Committee is preparatory to 
the annual meeting of the Society to be held in Des Moines, April 21-23. 
Communications should be addressed to T. O. Hertzler, University of 
Nebraska, president, or to L. V. Ballard, Beloit College, secretary. 


Pacific Sociological Society.—The ninth annual meeting was held at 
Pomona College, December 28-30, under the presidency of George B. 
Mangold, University of Southern California. 

In joint session with the Pacific Coast Economic Association, Dr. Man- 
gold gave his presidential address on ‘“The Sociologist and the Public." 
Atalater meeting Paul H. Landis, State College of Washington, analyzed 
the effect of the depression and the New Deal upon the rapid growth of 
rural sociology; and Glen Bakkum, Oregon State College, maintained 
that population increase in Oregon is twice as high as for the country as 
a whole. Reports of research on the Pacific Coast were given by Pauline 
Young and Mary Mintz, University of Southern California, and by Ash- 
ley Weeks, State College of Washington. A lecture by William Kirk, 
Pomona College, on “The Culture of the Australian Aborigines," was 
illustrated by colored motion-picture films taken during a recent visit to 
the interior of Australia. Walter Sulzbach, a recent émigré from Nazi 
Germany, read a paper on “The Psychology of the Third Reich.” 

Officers elected for 1938 are Samuel Haig Jameson, University of Ore- 
gon, president; C. W. Topping, University of British Columbia, first vice- 
president, northern division; Bertha Monroe, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, vice-president, central division; Martin H. Neumeyer, University 
of Southern California, vice-president, southern division; Paul H. Landis, 
State College of Washington, secretary-treasurer; Emory S. Bogardus, 
University of Southern California, editor; Jessie F. Steiner, University 
of Washington, and Glen E. Carlson, University of Redlands, members 
of the advisory council. 


Rural Sociological Society.—At the recent meeting of the American 
Sociological Society at Atlantic City the rural sociologists organized the 
Rural Sociological Society of America, with a provisional constitution. 
'This is an autonomous organization, but if proposed amendments to the 
constitution of the American Sociological Society are passed, it will form 
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a section of that organization. The officers elected are: president, Dwight 
Sanderson, Cornell University; vice-president, John H. Kolb, University 
of Wisconsin; secretary-treasurer, T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; and other members of the executive committee, Carl C. Taylor, 
U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and C. E. Lively, Ohio State 
University. The new society will continue the publication of Rural Soci- 
ology, now in its third year, with the support of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 


Southern Sociological Soctety-—The third annual meeting will be held 
at the Hotel Patten, Chzttanooga, Tennessee, April 1-2, with the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and the University of Chattanooga as joint hosts. 
Papers will be presented by Coyle E. Moore, Florida State College for 
Women; Wayland J. Hayes, Vanderbilt University; Wilson Gee, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University; E. W. Gregory, 
Jr., University of Alabama; Harry Best, University of Kentucky; W. E. 
Garnett, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; J. E. Greene, University of 
Georgia; Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina; and William 
F. Ogburn, University of Chicago. The president of the Society for 
1937—38 is Rupert B. Vance, University of North Carolina. Further in- 
formation about the program can be obtained from the secretary, B. O. 
Williams, Clemson College, Clemson, South Carolina. 


American Association for the Advancement of Science.—Wesley C. 
Mitchell, economist, Columbia University, was elected president of the 
Association for the year 1939. He will be the second social scientist to 
fill this position. William F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, is a member 
of the Council of the Association. 

On December 30, 1937, at its meeting in Indianapolis, the Council 
adopted a resolution to extend to the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and to all other scientific organizations with similar 
aims throughout the world, an invitation to co-operate for the preserva- 
tion of the intellectual, spiritual, political, and moral values of civiliza- 
tion. The resolution reads: 

WHEREAS, Science and its applications are not only transforming the physical 
and mental environment of men but are adding greatly to the complexities of 
their social, economic and political relations among them; and 

WHEREAS, Science is wholly independent of national boundaries and races 
and creeds and can flourish permanently only where there is peace and intellec- 


tual freedom; now 
Therefore, Be it resolved That the American Association for the Advancement 
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of Science makes as one of its objectives an examination of the profound effects 
of science upon society; and that the association extends to its prototype, the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, and to all other scientific 
organizations with similar aims throughout the world, an invitation to co-oper- 
ate not only in advancing the interests of science but also in promoting peace 
among nations and intellectual freedom in order to advance and spread more 
abundantly its benefits to all mankind. 


_ It is hoped that a combination of scientific intelligence might exert a 
moral force on the people of the world similar to that of the universities 
‘in Europe during the medieval period. 


American Association for Economic Freedom.—This new organization 
is sponsored by a group of churchmen, college leaders, and representatives 
of the public, for the purpose of assisting in the “further democratization 
of our economic institutions." The following representatives of the col- 
leges have been elected members of the National Policy Board: Frank 
P. Graham, president, University of North Carolina; Wesley C. Mitchell, 
Columbia University; Eduard C. Lindeman, New York School of Social 
Work; William H. Cary, Jr., Harvard University; Mildred Fairchild, 
Bryn Mawr College; Paul H. Douglas, University of Chicago; and Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, New York University. 


Conference on Local History.—A conference of historians and social 
sclentists was held, September 23-26, 1937, under the auspices of the 
Social Science Research Council, to consider problems of comparative 
local history. Among the members of the conference were Roy F. Nichols, 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman; R. C. Binkley, Western Reserve 
University; Theodore C. Blegen, Minnesota Historical Society; Julian 
P. Boyd, Historical Society of Pennsylvania; Solon J. Buck, National 
Archives; Bernard de Voto, Saturday Review of Literature; Talbot F. 
Hamlin, Avery Library, Columbia University; F. C. James, University 
of Pennsylvania; Edward C. Kirkland, Bowdoin College; Frederick Merk, 
Harvard University; Francis S. Philbrick, University of Pennsylvania; 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Harvard University; Richard H. Shryock, Duke 
University; and Louis Wirth, University of Chicago. 

It is expected that out of the conference will grow constructive sugges- 
tions for the improvement of loca] historical research as it relates to the 
techniques and objectives of social scientists. 


Population Association of America.—The executive cemmittee has de- 
cided that the conference this year should be of an informal character 
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devoted to the consideration of research problems and should be held 
sometime between April 15 and May 3r. Members having suggestions 
of topics for consideration are requested to communicate directly with 
Dr. Warren S. 'Thompson, Scripps Foundation for Research in Popula- 
tion Problems, Oxford, Ohio. 

The survey of population research which is being prepared by the 
Research Committee, P. K. Whelpton, chairman, will probably be avail- 
able for distribution prior to the conference. 


Union Académique Internationale. —Dr. Waldo G. Leland, directing ex- 
ecutive of the American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D.C., 
has been elected president for a three-year term. The union is a federa- 
tion of the principal academies and learned societies of the world in the 
fields of the humanities and social sciences. Its headquarters are in 
Brussels, where its annual meetings are usually held. 


Jewish Social Studies.—This new quarterly journal is to be published 
by the Conference on Jewish Relations. Its aim is to promote serious 
and scholarly research and publication. in the fields of Jewish social, 
economic, political, and cultural problems. The editors state that the 
journal is to be strictly nonpartisan and scholarly in character and that 
contributors will represent all shades of opinion in the non-Jewish and 
Jewish world, abroad as well as in the United States. Jewish Social Stud- 
ies will appear as a regular quarterly and will contain, in addition to 
the longer articles, reviews of current books of Jewish interest, more 
lengthy survey articles of the literature on problems of special importance, 
and critical bibliographies of books and articles in all languages relating 
to the manifold aspects of Jewish social, political, economic, and cultural 
life. 

The editors of the periodical are Salo W. Baron, Columbia University, 
and Hans Kohn, Smith College. Among the members of the editorial 
council are Morris R. Cohen, chairman, recently of the College of the 
City of New York; J. R. Kantor, University of Indiana; Maurice J. 
Karpf, Graduate School of Jewish Social Work; Harry A. Lurie, Council 
of Jewish Federations; Max Radin, University of California; and Edward 
Sapir, Yale University. The editorial offices are located at 55 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York City. 


Psychiatry —Announcement has been received of the establishment of 
Psychiatry: Joufnal of the Biology and the Pathology of Interpersonal Rela- 
tions, dedicated to the memory of William Alanson White. The pro- 
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spectus states: "Psychiatry, as the study of interpersonal relations, grows 
by exact observations in all the many fields that study the phenomena 
of life. It grows from and adds to human biology, to which in turn are 
tributary many of the data of biochemistry, biometry, biophysics, com- 
parative psychology, cytology, embryology, endocrinology, experimental 
morphology, general biology and pathology, genetics, human and com- 
parative anatomy, neurophysiology, physical anthropology, and sub- 
symbolic ecology. It is enriched by and contributes to the social sciences, 
anthropology, economics, geography, history, political science, the psy- 
chologies, sociology, and statistics. Medicine, hygiene, philanthropy, ed- 
ucation, criminology, penology, even religion as a normative influence in 
life; all these turn more and more towards a ‘rediscovery of the individual,’ 
in the end the study of interpersonal relations in the psychiatric sense." 

Addressed to the alert expert, this journal is purposed to present 
authoritative but relatively nontechnical treatises, reports, reviews, and 
abstracts. Many of the current perplexities of those who strive for indi- 
vidual or social understanding and improvement seem to arise from the 
traditional formulation of their problems in terms of concrete individual 
persons. Present-day psychiatry finds much more profit in positing a 
new unit for study, the personal situation, always including more than 
a concrete person. Because of the fundamental significance of this ad- 
vance, the first number of the first volume will contain a treatise, *Psy- 
chiatry: Introduction to the Study of Interpersonal Relations," by Harry 
Stack Sullivan, a pioneer in the relations of psychiatry and the social 
Sclences. 

The periodical is to be issued quarterly, in February, May, August, 
and November. Each number will consist of about one-hundred and fifty 
pages. The address of the new journal is William Alanson White Psy- 
chiatric Foundation, 1835 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


John Anisfield Prize.—The third annual John Anisfield prize of $1,000 
has been awarded to Miss Elin L. Anderson for her book, We Americans: 
A Study of Cleavage in an American City, published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. This award was established in 1934 by Mrs. Edith Anis- 
field Wolf, Cleveland, Ohio, in memory of her father, for the purpose of 
encouraging and rewarding the production of good books in the field of 
racial relationships. The committee of judges consists of Henry S. Canby, 
Saturday Review, Donald Young, Social Science Research Council, and 
H. P. Fairchild, New York University. . 

This year an additional award, in the form of a grant-in-aid of $500, 
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to facilitate the completion of a significant research project in the field 
of race relations, has been granted to Guy B. Johnson, associate professor 
of sociology, University of North Carolina, for his study of the so-called 
Croatan Indians of Robeson County, North Carolina, and their relations 
with whites and Negroes. 


Social Observation Project-—A selected group, especially interested in 
the processes and results of social change, will next summer visit Italy, 
Turkey, Soviet Russia, and Germany. Visits and interviews are being 
arranged to bring out some aspects of the civilizations which have under- 
gone change, and others which have resisted change. The attempt will 
be made to discover how individual lives have been affected by what has 
happened in the social order. A limited number of teachers will be 
accepted for inclusion in the group. The project is neither a commercial 
enterprise nor a credit course. For further information write to Dr. Good- 
win Watson, 525 West One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York 
City. 


Barnard College —The fellowship, established by the former Women's 
Organization for National Prohibition Reform, offers a sum of $1,400 
for a year of graduate study at an approved college or university in one 
or more of the related fields of economics, government, history, and 
sociology. The award is made annually by the faculty of Barnard College 
to a woman having graduated during the last five years who shows prom- 
ise of usefulness in public service (ordinary fields of teaching not included). 

Application blanks may be obtained from Elizabeth F. Baker, Bar- 
nard College, Columbia University, New York. 


University of Chicago.—Herbert Goldhammer, instructor, University 
College, has accepted an appointment as instructor at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Louis Wirth has been appointed by the Council of the American His- 
torical Association a member of the executive board of Social Education, 
a journal whose main purpose is that of insuring a magazine for teachers 
in the social-studies fields. The chairman of the executive board is E. M. 
Hunt, Columbia University. Its secretary is Conyers Read, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Duke University In connection with the centennial of the origins of 
Trinity College,*now a part of Duke University, to be celebrated during 
1938-39, the Duke University Press announces a prize of $1,500 for a 
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scholarly manuscript in the fields of social, literary, or artistic history 
of the United States, to be awarded on March 1, 1939. The manuscript 
must be of a length no less than fifty thousand words. It must be typed, 
signed by a nom de plume, and submitted no later than October 1, 1938. 
For further information address Professor William T. Laprade, Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina. 

Dr. Hornell Hart, professor of social ethics, Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, has been appointed professor of sociology. He will have special 
charge of the work in social anthropology. 

Prentice-Hall announce for early publication a new book by Professor 
Charles A. Ellwood, The Story of Social Philosophy. The book will aim 
to analyze the scientific methods and sociological doctrines of the leaders 
in social thought from Plato to Lester F. Ward, culminating in the con- 
flict in the philosophies of Ward and Sumner. 


Graduate School for Jewish Social Work.—A limited number of scholar- 
ships and fellowships ranging from $150 to $500 are available for the 
next academic year to qualified students who are preparing for Master’s 
or Doctor’s degrees. Applications for admission to the fellowship exami- 
nation, which will be held May 12, 1938, must be received before April 
29. For further information address Dr. M. J. Karpf, director, Graduate 
School for Jewish Social Work, 71 West Forty-seventh Street, New York 
City. 


Iowa State College.—Dr. Ray E. Wakeley has leave of absence for the 
second semester to serve on the rural research unit of the Works Progress 
Administration. He will study the relief situation throughout the United 
States for the guidance of congressional committees on relief and social 
security. 


University of Michigan.—Professor Jesse F. Steiner, University of 
Washington, will teach courses on recreation and on population and social 
problems of the Far East during the summer session, 1938. 

The Michigan Child Guidance Institute has announced two fellow- 
ships, each carrying a stipend of $600, in the field of juvenile delinquency 
for the academic year 1938-39. Applicants should communicate with the 
Graduate Board, Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies, Uni- 
versity of Mithigan, Ann Arbor, before May 1, 1938. 


University of Minnesota.—Dr. Lowry Nelson, head of the department 
of rural sociology, has been elected to a three-year terrh as director of the 
American Country Life Association, New York. 
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University of Nebraska.—A new textbook, Social Psychology, by James 
M. Reinhardt has been announced by J. B. Lippincott Company. 


New School for Social Research—D. C. Heath and Company have 
announced the publication of à two-volume work, Social Thought from 
Lore to Science, a comprehensive presentation of social thought from the 
earliest times to the present, by Harry Elmer Barnes, New School for 
Social Research, and Howard Becker, University of Wisconsin. 


New York University.—Professor R. E. Baber will teach at the Uni- 
versity of Washington during the second term of the summer quarter, 
1938. 

The Elements of Social Science, an introduction to the study of this 
subject by Henry Pratt Fairchild, has been translated into Spanish by 
Professor Roberto Agramonte, of the University of Habana. 


University of North Carolina.—Howard W. Odum was elected president 
of the Southern Commission on Interracial Cooperation at its annual 
session in Atlanta, Georgia. The purpose of this Commission is “to im- 
prove conditions of neglect and injustice affecting Negroes and of the 
mistaken attitudes out of which such conditions grow." 

The fourth conference on the conservation of marriage and the family 
will be held at the university, April 12-15, 1938. Addresses and round- 
table meetings have been arranged on questions of the teaching of mar- 
riage and family courses and on important problems of marriage and 
family experience. Addresses will be given by the following specialists: 
Ernest R. Groves, University of North Carolina; Sally Marks, Meredith 
College; Norman E. Himes, Colgate University; O. T. Binkley, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; Gladys Hoagland Groves, Syracuse University 
Summer Session; Howard E. Jensen, Duke University; Joseph K. Fol- 
som, Vassar College; Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina, 
and John S. Bradway, Duke University. 


Ohio State Unersity.—McGraw-Hill Book Company has announced 
the publication of a new book on social and community relations, Com- 
munity Backgrounds of Education, a textbook in educational sociology, by 
Lloyd Allen Cook. 


University of Panama.—Dr. Richard Behrendt, professor of political 
economy and socielogy, is spending a three months’ leave of absence, 
from February to April, in the United States, lecturing under the auspices 
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of the Institute of International Education. He is interested in establish- 
ing relations with American colleges and universities, especially in the 
field of social science. 


University of Washington.—Norman S. Hayner will be visiting professor 
at New York University during the summer session, 1938. 

Publication of Metropolis, a treatise on urban sociology, by Professor 
Howard B. Woolston, has been announced by D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany as one of its social science series edited by E. A. Ross, University 
of Wisconsin. 

The Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies announces the publication 
of Social Saga of Two Cities by Calvid F. Schmid, associate professor of 
sociology. This study represents an extensive analysis and interpreta- 
tion of urban development and community life in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. 


Wellesley Summer Institute.—The Institute for Social Progress with a 
program built on the topic “The American Citizen and the World Situa- 
tion" will be held July 9-23 at Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachu- 
setts, with Dr. John Stewart Burgess, formerly of the University of North 
China and now professor of sociology at Temple University, as leader 
of the faculty of social and economic experts. For particulars of the 
Institute write its director, Dorothy P. Hill, 420 Jackson Building, Buf- 
falo, New York. 


University of Wisconsin.—Edward A. Ross, who retired last year as 
chairman of the department of sociology, left in February for a study of 
social conditions in Australia. He plans to return in July of this year. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Social and. Cultural Dynamics, Vol. I: Fluctuation of Forms of Art; Vol. II: 
Fluctuation of Systems of Truth, Ethics, and Law; Vol. ITI: Fluctuation of 
Social Relationships, War, and Revolution. By PITIRIM A. SOROKIN. 
New York: American Book Co., 1937. Vol. I. Pp. 745; Vol. II: Pp. 
727; Vol. III: Pp. 636. $6.00. 


Of all the scholars in the United States who are today toiling in the 
broad and steadily broadening field of sociology, Pitirim Sorokin is, I 
believe, the only one who writes and thinks in the grand manner of the 
earlier social philosophers. He alone has shown a positive flare for sys- 
. tematic, or better said, architectonic thinking. Other and earlier of Soro- 
kin's writings have exhibited the same talent for organizing facts in 
original and spacious patterns, but the volumes with which this review 
is concerned are undoubtedly the most characteristic and imposing ex- 
pression of the author's philosophy, his scholarship and his peculiar genius 
for what I may describe as the structural organization of facts. 

The three volumes now published do not complete the author's work 
as originally planned. There is a fourth to follow, in which he will sum- " 
marize his theory of social and cultural change, and discuss the logical 
aspects of the subject. The closing chapters will, the Preface informs us, 
take the form of a treatise on sociological methods. ‘This final volume will, 
no doubt, clear up some obscure points in the discussion and bring into 
clearer light the theoretic implications of the facts as presented. But the 
work in its main outlines, at least, is visibly here, and one may presume 
to comment upon it as a completed project. 

Surveying it then as a whole, one cannot fail to be impressed with 
the extraordinary amount of erudition that has gone into the making of 
these volumes, and with the dimensions of his task as the author conceived 
it—nothing less than a survey of the movement and changes of cultural 
life during twenty-five hundred years of occidental history. If it were 
not for tbe derogatory implications which that word seems to have in 
the author's vocabulary, one might describe it as colossal. To do that, 
however, would seem to put the project in the same category with the 
Woolworth Building and some other things that most Americans admire 
but Professor Sorekin deprecates because they are examples of colossal- 
ism. 

824 
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Colossalism is, I might explain, a kind of disease like giantism. Profes- 
sor Sorokin uses the term to characterize a type of culture prevalent in 
America today and in the modern world generally. I mention this par- 
ticular comment on contemporary life because it reflects, in a characteris- 
tic way, a personal note of discontent with respect to things as they are, 
which runs like a kind of hidden theme through all the volumes, and be- 
cause the author's personal comments on contemporary cultural life con- 
stitute an essential part of his treatise. In fact, as he states in his Preface, 
these volumes represent the author's attempt to understand the character 
of contemporary culture and society. They reflect "the world as seen 
through the window of an individual temperament and a personal life 
experience." 

]t may be an expression of a temperament, or merely a point of view; 
or it may be the nature of culture, particularly culture on the higher and 
more intellectual levels with which these studies are concerned, but cul- 
ture—as here described at any rate—tends to break up into little facets 
of opinion and doctrine, each seemingly the apex of a little group of the 
intelligentsia. If we are intelligent at all, it seems, we are expected to be 
partisans of some doctrine—eternalism, temporalism, or some other ism 
(II, 24x). In any case there is an extraordinary number of isms in Pro- 
fessor Sorokin’s universe of discourse. They are likely to turn up any- 
" where in.these three volumes, but are, as one might expect, particularly 
numerous in the volume dealing with the “fluctuation of truth, ethics, 
and law.” It seems as if almost any noun or adjective could be converted 
into an ism of some sort, and, if it should be, there would instantly rise 
up to defend the point of view for which it was the symbol, some ardent 
little group of adherents. 

One finds in these volumes not merely all the isms, like sensualism and 
spirtualism, or dadism, cubism, futurism—terms with which one who 
has ever been interested in art is likely to be familiar—but others less 
familiar, like, singularism and universalism, quantitism and scientism, 
some of which, I suspect have been improvised by the author to character- 
ize some shade of opinion which was without a name until he discovered 
and bestowed a title upon it. All these nuances of opinion, it seems, have 
to be reckoned with when one seeks to investigate cultural changes on 
the higher and more sophisticated levels, rather than on the lower and 
more primitive ones, where culture is less completely integrated. 

As I have indicated, one of the zsms to which the author refers at 
some length is colossalism. Colossalism, it appears, 1$ characteristic of 
every culture that has, so to speak, hung too long in the sun and is a 
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little overripe. It is “the tendency to substitute quantity for quality, 
the biggest and largest for the best." 


One can see this in virtually all forms of the Hellenistic art: in music and 
architecture, in literature (“the best sellers!’’), in sculpture and painting. It 
is enough to remind the reader of the Colossus of Rhodes, about 105 feet high; 
of the Halicarnassus Mausoleum (or tomb of Mausolos), 140 feet high; of the 
large scale of the Perganeme Frieze, and other sculptures; of the large build- 
ings, and large paintings; in order to make clear this trait of the Visual art. 
Later on we shall see the same characteristic in the late Hellenistic and the 
Visual Graeco-Roman music and literature, theatrical performances, and other 
forms of art. Before us, in our own day, we have the “Hellenistic” Radio City, 
the biggest in the world! Where one cannot or does not want to provide quality, 
one attempts to achieve an impression by size, by the biggest quantity. And 
in such a culture such a means succeeds in its purpose! [I, 304, 516.] 


In these obiter dicta of the author one seems to hear the echoes of class- 
room discussions, and one divines that here is one of the original sources 
of much that enlivens the text in these volumes and brings it down to 
the level and understanding of the average sociologist, which, as W.I. 
Thomas is reported to have remarked, is about that of the average citizen. 
The other materials of the three volumes may be classified roughly as 
(1) a preliminary discussion of the logical apparatus—the concepts, theo- 
ries, presuppositions, and frame of reference—with which the author has 
operated in the selection, ordering, and interpreting of the vast body, 
fact, theory, and "subsidiary matters" with which these volumes are con- 
cerned; (2) a critical comment on the cultural changes in art, science, 
law, and the mores during the period of twenty-five hundred years which 
these studies cover; (3) a statistical description of cultural changes in 
which, by the ingenious use of a variety of indexes, one and another 
aspect of the cultural flux is reduced to a measurable continuum, and quali- 
tative changes are systematically described in quantitative terms. 

For example, in describing the fluctuations in the realm of artistic 
expression, a means was found by which it was possible to measure the 
fluctuation of nudity in certain forms of art, employing as units, (1) body 
covered, (2) partly covered, (3) uncovered, except sex organs, (44) nude: 
sex organs depicted and, finally, (4b) sex organs not depicted (table r9, 
L, 432-37). 

This, however, is but one of many devices by which the author has 
sought to describe in quantitative terms the extent and the degree to 
which, at different periods, society and sociallife has been dominated by 
an "ideational," a “sensate,” or mixed culture type, and by a correspond- 
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ing mentality. Similar indexes are employed in later volumes to measure 
the corresponding “fluctuation in systems of truth, ethics, and law,” and 
the accompanying and associated ‘fluctuation of social relationships, war, 
and revolution." 

These statistics are unquestionably the most dubious and the least 
thrilling portion of the treatise. I cannot believe that any future student 
of cultural change will take the trouble to check up Professor Sorokin's 
studles in qualitative and quantitative nudity in art or elsewhere, and, 
from my present standpoint, I should regard it as deplorable if the further 
expansion of quantitative sociology should take that direction. 

Personally I share the opinion of the Chinese philosopher, Lin Yutang, 
who thinks that there are certain things—among them personality and 
culture—that cannot profitably be described in mathematical terms. 
Furthermore, I gather from some tangential remarks of the author that 
he is disposed to regard these statistics as something in the nature of a 
concession to the prevailing mentality and the contemporary system of 
truth (II, 116). One suspects that at some time in the inception and 
planning of this project he must have said to himself, “Well, if they want 
‘em, let's let ‘em have 'em." Statistics on nudity in art are probably as 
good as most others in this particular field of research. Furthermore, 
the insistence on formal accuracy in fields of knowledge where any real 
accuracy is not possible, is itself a kind of 2s». It is statisticism. 

Social and. Cultural Dynamics, as the author describes it, is not history 
but sociology—a sociology of culture and more specifically of cultural 
and social change. If that description seems rather abstract and unin- 
forming, I might add that, as I understand them, these volumes are 
mainly concerned with what historians somethimes refer to as a kind of 
collective mind, the “mediaeval mind" or the “modern mind,” for ex- 
ample. Every period, including the so-called “Mauve Age,” has had its 
own mind. Such a mind is a product of communication. 

People who live together, speak the same language, live and think 
within the limits of the same universe of discourse, are likely to be very 
conscious of their differences of opinion. On the other hand, they are 
quite as likely to be wholly unaware of the extent to which they are of 
one mind in regard to other customary matters that are taken for granted. 
It is these understandings and this general concensus, which communica- 
tion and custom inevitably bring about, that constitute the “mind” with 
which these volumes are concerned. 


* See Lin Yutang’s “a pseudo-scientific formula” for measuring human progress and 
historical change (Lin Yutang, The Importance of Living [New York, 1937], pp. 4-12). 
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It is a kind of collective mind, which gets itself embodied in custom, 
tradition, and the mores, and constitutes a matrix which imposes on all 
normal minds, in a particular country and at a particular age, à definite 
style of life and thought. These patterns change, sometimes slowly , some- 
times abruptly, as was the case at the end of the nineteenth century, and 
particularly since the Wor:d War. It is these changes—changes of fashion 
In art and in the patterns of thought—which the author has sought to 
analyze, classify, and survey over a period of twenty-five hundred years. 
In order to carry out this program he has set up a rather elaborate logical 
apparatus, which, from the theoretical point of view and for the light it 
throws on the whole historical process, is quite as interesting as any other 
part of his treatise. 

Fundamental to the author’s point of view and method is his concep- 
tion of culture and the cultural complex. This conception is based on the 
assumption that the prevailing patterns of art and thought and, ultimate- 
ly, “Systems of Social Relationship” (see Vol. ITI, Part x) find their most 
integrated and representative expression only on the higher intellectual 
levels and in the outstanding personalities in religion, art, science, and 
political life. An integrated culture will exhibit also a certain autonomy 
and a certain logical consistency in the relations of its parts. It is like a 
Chinese puzzle; its different parts all fit together logically, and it is this 
logical relation of each separate part which constitutes the unity of the 
whole. 

The so-called “logico-meaningful” analysis and interpretation of cul- 
tural phenomena is based on the assumption that a culture, at least an 
integrated culture, is not merely a ‘‘causal-functional” but an intelligible 
unity. It can be interpreted like a historical document, and, like a his- 
torical document, it gains sense and meaning only as it is so interpreted. 
“For the investigator of an Integrated system of culture the internal 
aspect (the meaning) is paramount. It determines which of the externally 
existing phenomena—and in what sense and to what extent—become a 
part of the system” (I, 55). An artifact, or other cultural trait, loses its 
character as cultural when it ceases to have meaning. Once they cease 
to be symbols, the Venus of Milo becomes a mere block of stone, Beetho- 
ven’s symphony, a combination of unintelligible sounds, and Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, no more than a bundle of waste paper. 

More important for the systematic analysis and description of cultures, 
are the types of “cultural mentality” into which all cultures—including 
their characteristit expressions, namely, (1) art, (2) systems of truth, 
ethics, and law, (3) social relationships, war, and revolution—may be 
classified. The types of cuitural mentality are fundamentally two: the 
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“ideational” or religious, and the “sensate” or secular. All other cultural 
types are aspects or modifications of one or the other of these two. They 
will be mixed types having a place in the "spectrum" somewhere in be- 
tween these extremes. The summary table of these mixed types includes 
the following: (1) the ascetic ideational, (2) active sensate, (3) idealistic, 
(4) passive sensate, (5) cynical sensate and pseudo-ideational. The mixed 
types, with the exception of the idealistic, are likely to be “an undigested 
mixture of inconsistent elements” not fully integrated. 

In a sense, these systems may be said to represent the phases through 
which, in the course of its individual life-history, any culture or civiliza- 
tion, like that of Ancient Greece, may be expected to pass. These are 
called “systems of culture," I suppose, because they include the specific 
and more or less independent forms in which every culture finds expres- 
sion, i.e., religion, art, philosophy, and science, etc. There is little diffi- 
culty in distinguishing the two fundamental types of culture, each re- 
flected as it is, in “a characteristic mentality, manifested in an appropri- 
ate external form." 

The ideational mentality is typically religious. It “seeks in the uni- 
verse and in its parts their unchangeable ultimate reality, their being." 
Its art is symbolic. Its attitude toward nature is mystical. “It is im- 
mersed in the contemplation of the superempirical.” The sensate mentali- 
ty, on the other hand, is interested “‘in the sensory-perceptual or empirical 
aspect of reality.” Itis "turned to the ever-changing aspect of the world.” 
“It is the mentality of becoming," rather than being. "In art it strives 
to render the picture, the image, the statue as nearly as possible like the 
sensory appearance of the things depicted" (I, 248). In the realm of 
knowledge ideational is “the truth of faith"; sensate, "the truth of 
senses." A mixed form is the truth of reason corresponding to the ideal 
in art. 

In the realm of social relationships the three different systems or 
phases of culture are represented by the “familistic, contractual and com- 
pulsory types of social relationships." The Middle Ages in western Europe 
is predominantly ideational. It is the age of faith, and the dominant 
pattern of human relationship is familial and feudal. On the other hand, 
“the roth century is the golden age of contractualism," and human rela- 
tions tend to assume everywhere the rational character of contract (III, 
104). This rational character is represented in the capitalistic system. It 
is also reflected in the change which has tended to give marriage the 
character of a civil ceremony rather than a religious sacrament, and make 
the family a secular rather than a sacred institution. 

Finally, in the post-war period we have seen in Europe and America 
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the decline of the system of contractualism which was contemporaneous 
with the dominance of liberalism and the ideology of the middle class, 
and the rise of a compulsory type of social relationship represented by 
the totalitarian state in its various manifestations, namely, communism, 
fascism, nazism and the New Deal (III, 184-92). 

In the ideational phase of a culture the iorm of government is typically 
theocratic, as it was in Europe in the Middle Ages, as it is or was some 
years ago in Mormon society, in the United States. “Today,” on the 
other hand, “‘we have all the signs of a superripe sensate political regime 
and social leadership..... Power belongs either to the rich classes, or 
to other groups which—no matter how—control the physical forces 
through which they can contol and coerce society” (III, 150). 

Midway between the ideational and the sensate types there emerges, 
from time to time, an idealistic phase of culture and an idealistic type of 
mentality in which there is a harmonious integration of meaning and 
form, of ideational and sensuous reality. Such was the period of the 
fourth and fifth centuries B.c. in Greece—the Greece of Pericles, of 
Phidias, and of Plato. It is this middle term, idealism, which defines Pro- 
fessor Sorokin’s point of view. He takes his stand midway between the 
two divergent tendencies which he sees in eternal conflict for dominance 
in the cultural and social life of the occidental world. 

It is evident also that he found in Plato a mentality congenial to his 
own. Plato, also, was interested in the antinomy between being and non- 
being, or becoming; between the sacred and the secular, the temporal 
and the eternal, and he would no doubt have been equally interested, 
had these doctrines been recognized in his day, in the contrast and con- 
tradiction between totalitarianism and laissez faire; familism and anarch- 
ism, all of which characterize the difference between the ideational and 
the sensate types of mentality. 

Plato distinguished the three categories of science: (1) theology as the 
most sublime, which deals with ultimate and unchangeable reality; (2) 
mathematics, a mixed-empirical-intelligible form of knowledge. which 
deals with the mixed-eternal and changeable aspects of reality; (3) the 
most inferior form of knowledge or "opinion"—the empirical sciences 
which deal, on the basis of the perception, with a perishable and an ever 
changing empirical world of an incessant "corruption and generation" 
(II, 63). These distinctions seem to correspond very closely with Pro- 
fessor Sorokin’s threefold division of the systems of truth, namely, (1) 
the truth of faith, (2) the truth of reason, and (3) the truth of the senses 
(II, chap. i, 1-14). It is obvious that "faith" or belief, “reason” or in- 
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sight, and the “truth of the senses" or experience enter as components 
into every kind of knowledge. To treat these different elements of knowl- 
edge—as the author sometimes seems disposed to do—as if one element 
could in any sense be a substitute or surrogate for another, is to mis- 
conceive the nature of each and leave out of the reckoning its special- 
function in the process of knowing. On the other hand, it is interesting 
to learn to what extent the different elements of knowledge—belief, ra- 
tional insight, and experience—have entered into the "systems of truth" 
characteristic of the different periods of history, and to distinguish the 
role which different types of knowledge have played in the total cultural 
complex at different times. It is this that gives to Volume II, Fluctuation 
of Systems of Truth, Ethics, and Law, the character of a sociology of 
knowledge, or rather “a Wissenssoztologie of the contemporary Wissens- 
soziologie” (II, 413). 

It was inevitable, in view of the nature of its theme and the grandiose 
fashion in which the author has treated it, that the publication of these 
volumes should bring the author and his philosophy into direct compari- 
son with other sociologists who have written philosophies of history in 
the same grand manner. What Professor Sorokin seems particularly in- 
terested in establishing, is the fact that human history has not evolved in 
linear progression as Herbert Spencer believed; that it has not moved in 
cycles as Spengler assumed; and that it is not moving toward the realiza- 
tion of a final and fatally foreordained Eutopia as Marx, following Hegel, 
sought to demonstrate. 

In all this Professor Sorokin is, nevertheless, seeking—as were his 
fellow-philosophers, Spencer, Spengler, and Marx—to define a faith rather 
than establish a fact. He is seeking, in short, to answer the question: 
‘Whither are we going?" which, with the other query, Where have we 
come from?” is the most elementary form in which the inevitable meta- 
physical quest ordinarily presents itself. 

To others of us whose faith in the existing order has not been as yet 
too profoundly shaken, this metaphysical quest remains, as always, an 
interesting but relatively unimportant concern. The important question 
is what can be done, in the present situation. Reason and insight are 
necessary in formulating an inquiry, belief in its possibilities, to insure 
energy in carrying it out. What we want finally, however, is a knowledge 
that is instrumental and empirical, if not experimental; a knowledge that 
justifies itself by its ability to bring about the effects it predicts. No 
social experiments, so far as I can see, have ever been based on a phi- 
losophy of history. 
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There are, no doubt, some things in these three volumes which will 
be condemned by certain hardheaded Empiricists, as mere scholastic 
boondoggling. How much, I am not now prepared to say. My own im- 
pression is, nevertheless, that Social and Cultural Dynamics is a great 
intellectual achievement, a magnum opus in precisely the same sense as 
that is true of Spencer's Sociology, Spengler’s Decline of the West, and 
Marx’s Capital. 

In this connection Iam reminded of a saying of Professor Windelband 
with whom I once studied. He said that in the realm of philosophy, it 
was not those who were right who contributed most, but those who had 


been consistently wrong. 
RoBERT E. PARK 
University of Chicago 


Ends and Means. By Arpous Huxrgv. New York: Harper & Bros., 

1937. $3.50. 

Mr. Huxley's latest book is potentially significant to the sociologist 
from either of two quite different points of view. On the one hand, our 
science is by no means so highly developed but that we may hope to 
receive important contributions to it from lay sources. On the other 
hand, a work of a prominent novelist and essayist of the time may be of 
the greatest interest as a manifestation of the important currents of 
thought and sentiment of contemporary society. 

In this particular case the work is, from the first point of view, of rela- 
tively minor general significance to us, though it is full of shrewd and 
interesting observations on particular points, though of very unequal veri- 
fiability. Two or three points may, however, be mentioned. Mr. Huxley 
makes a great deal of what he alleges to be the ineffectiveness of violence 
as a means of achieving ends. It is true that violence, like other modes of 
coercion, tends to breed more violence, and that its efficacy is strictly 
limited. Nevertheless in the reviewer's opinion theauthor tends seriously 
to underestimate the importance of force in the modern world. There are 
few empirical subjects on which it is more difficult, or more important, 
to have a balanced judgment. Second, on a more theoretical level, it 
should be pointed out that Mr. Huxley speaks of ends and means in an 
entirely concrete rather than an analytical sense, so it 1s not possible to 
establish very important connections between his discussion and certain 
important recent developments of social theory which have employed 
the means-end schema. Finally, on this level, it may well be doubted 
whether there is anything like such universal agreement, even among 
"enlightened" men, on ultimate ends of action, the ideal society, and the 
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ideal man as Mr. Huxley maintains. Perhaps in part it 1s merely a ques- 
tion of definition of where means end and ends begin, but the way in 
which Mr. Huxley develops his thesis seems to the reviewer seriously 
to obscure the depth of current conflicts on questions of value. When the 
controversial questions are said to be those of means, the suggestion is 
that they are essentially of technical rather than value significance. 

From the other point of view, that of its status as a manifestation of 
current ideas and sentiments, this would appear to be a most significant 
work. Following up the tendencies of thought which appeared in Eye- 
less in Gaza it documents a really dramatic change of front of its author 
from being perhaps the major prophet of what he himself calls the ‘“‘phi- 
losophy of meaninglessness” to the advocacy of a philosophy of “rational 
mysticism" which repudiates not only a hedonistic attachment to the 
things of this world but goes a long way over to doctrines which have 
been most widely held in the Orient. In this respect it is to be noted that 
Mr. Huxley displays a knowledge of the literature and meaning of re- 
ligious mysticism which is distinctly unusual outside the narrow circles 
of specialists in the history, philosophy, and sociology of religion. Per- 
haps, however, he is insufficiently acquainted with such studies of its 
social consequences as are to be found in the works of Max Weber. 

It is altogether possible that this book is symptomatic of an important 
shift in the direction of flow of our deepest cultural currents, away from 
worldly, hedonistic, or utilitarian to essentially transcendental and other- 
worldly preoccupations. Whether this is to be interpreted in terms of 
Professor Sorokin’s conceptual scheme or, as the present reviewer would 
prefer, a different one, so dramatic and fundamental a change of orienta- 
tion on the part of so sensitive and intelligent an “intellectual” as Mr. 
Huxley cannot fail to arouse the greatest interest. 


TALCOTT PARSONS 
Harvard University 


Research Memorandum on Education, in the Depression. By the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1937. Pp. xii4- 173. $1.00. 

This bulletin is one of thirteen reports of studies on the social aspects 
of the depression sponsored by the Social Science Research Council. 
Under Planning for the Study of Depression Effects (chap. i), the authors 
consider briefly “the shock of the depression" and then proceed to define 
the terms that are crucial in the statement of their problem—depression, 
education, research, and effects. The “ ‘depresssion’ includes the entire 
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period in which the business indexes are below ‘normal.’ The term 
"education" covers “all educational forces, materials, and activities— 
institutional and otherwise—affecting all the people." Effects may be 
direct, as when school revenues are reduced by the depression, or indirect, 
as when, because of the depression, “new educational needs are created 
or old needs are removed." 

In an outline of the field for research five general guiding principles 
are offered to direct search and aid discrimination: (1) education begins 
with the people and will be what they desire it to be; (2) the characteristics 
of the group to be educated have not been constant, nor will they remain 
constant; (3) the purposes of education are closely related to life; (4) what 
is taught must be of life itself; and (5) educational machinery must keep 
itself attuned to the task the people want performed. 

Among other considerations the report points out that depression ef- 
fects may be viewed in terms of (a) what happened to education in any 
of its parts or aspects, and (b) what the people (directly, or through some 
branch of the government or school authorities) did about it. At the end 
of the first chapter, as the plan of treatment is summarized, the authors 
make it clear that the monograph is not a treatise on education or on 
research method; it is not a systematic review of the effects of the depres- 
sion on education. It presents plans for researches on the subject under 
consideration that may be used as a foundation for a later treatise. 

The report does exactly what it sets out to do. In the succeeding 
chapters it presents questions for historical and comparative studies: 
problems in the theory and philcsophy of education, in student personnel, 
in the program of instruction, in staff personnel, in organization and 
administration, in finance, in business and properties, and in professional 
and scientific activities. The treatment in al! the chapters is essentially 
the same. A few illustrative problems are stated and suggestions are 
given regarding ways in which they may be studied. Throughout, investi- 
gations bearing upon the problems suggested for further study are re- 
ferred to in footnotes. A bibliography of sixteen hundred titles comprising 
the literature which was “a bit disappointing" Js promised as a separate 
publication. 

Within the limits set by the Commission, the monograph is excellent. 
In the array of significant questions suggested for study, the scope of the 
major problem is readily apparen-. The chapters are thought-provoking 
and fertile in suggestions. But wko is to carry on the research? The re- 
port gives no answer. Apparently it is the hope of the Commission that 
the separate studies will be conducted independently by individual 
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scholars and by institutions. But why not a broadside unified attack on 
the central problem? One such report in the field of higher education 
carried on under different auspices is already available (Depression, Re- 
covery and Higher Education, A Report by Committee of the American 
Association of University Professors, prepared by Malcolm M. Willey). 
Other similar comprehensive studies need to be undertaken by organiza- 
tions and institutions with resources sufficient to make results of general, 
rather than of merely local significance. 

This reviewer was hopeful when he picked up the volume that it would 
present a definitive account of what is now known about the effects of 
the depression upon education. But that task, still remains to be done. 
There is likewise a correlative problem equally important—if not more 
so—on what education can do to prevent or lessen the deleterious effects 
of future depressions, not only upon education but upon society in gen- 
eral. Socially and educationally, this problem along with those raised in 
the report, remains an open question. So crucial are the proposed investi- 
gations that economists, sociologists, psychologists, and educationists 
should lose no time in combining their resources, techniques, and insights 
in a search for answers and solutions. The questions have been raised, 
the problems stated, and the methods of study suggested; the major 
step—that of actually making the studies— still needs to be taken. 


ALVIN C. EvRICH 
Northwestern University 


Research Memorandum on Recreation in the Depression. By JESSE E. 
STEINER. New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937. Pp. vii4- 
124. $1.00. 


This volume quite properly points out that research in the many 
phases of recreational development in America has lagged, as compared 
with its promotion, organization, and management. 

In seven chapters the author has brilliantly analyzed the multitudi- 
nous recreational fields open and demanding research. He has asked one 
hundred and fifty-six specific questions needing answers, and, in addition, 
both by direct statement and by inference posed many other problems. 

The first chapter presents in outline some of the outstanding problems, 
known trends in recreation, etc., confronting the research student to- 
gether with specific references to major source material available. From 
the viewpoint of source material the chapter is of very great value also 
to the practicing recreational worker. 
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The steps by which leisure has increaséd among the mass of the people, 
the extent of this increase, the remarkable change of attitude of the 
American people toward leisure versus long hours of labor, and what 
effect this will have in continuing the struggle for shorter hours of work 
and upon the efforts to utilize leisure in a constructive manner, are dis- 
cussed in the second chapter. Particular emphasis is placed on the results 
of the experiences gained from attempts to handle, under governmental 
auspices, the impact of enforced leisure resulting from widespread un- 
employment. 

Out of a large number of questions raised, two specific subjects are 
presented to illustrate methods of procedure and character of material, 
viz., (1) “a study of trends in working hours since abolition of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration with special emphasis upon various 
groups affected by these changes, and the variations in amount of free 
time available in different occupations and professions" and (2) “a study 
of leisure time programs for the unemployed during the depression." 

The remarkable changes in the recreational habits of the American 
people which occurred during the first three decades of this century, the 
effects of the impact of the most gigantic economic collapse in our history 
upon recreational habits and recreational trends, together with source 
material for study, form the subject matter of chapter iii. Special re- 
search projects suggested include: (xr) “effects of the depression upon 
mass recreation"; (2) "recent changes in the balance between active and 
passive forms of recreation"; (3) “trends in informal, unorganized forms 
of recreation"; and (4) “emphasis upon the constructive use of leisure, 
as, for example, for self-improvement and civic welfare." 

The degree of responsibility which municipalities, counties, states, and 
the federal government have assumed for recreation has greatly broadened 
during the depression. Chapter iv traces briefly but comprehensively the 
growth of this assumption of public responsibility, and particularly em- 
phasizes the recreational activities of the national government. There 
is presented a comprehensive outline of “types of problems for which 
quantitative data should be secured" in studying the role played by the 
federal unemployment relief agencies in co-operation with local authori- 
ties in recreational development during the depression. Possible sources 
of material are suggested, and five general research studies are proposed, 
viz., (1) "the use of submarginal agricultural lands for recreational pur- 
poses"; (2) “coordination of recreational activities of federal, state, and 
local governments"; (3) “recent experiments in financing public recrea- 
tion"; (4) “recent trends in administration of public recreation"; and 
(5) “effect of the depression upon recreation leadership.” 
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In chapter v, Community Organization," the author first calls atten- 
tion to the significant difference between the community response to the 
crisis of the World War and of the recent depression, and proposes several 
significant questions arising out of the breaking-down of community 
responsibility during the depression years. The remainder of the chapter 
discusses the effect of the depression upon community support, and the 
services of many types of private organizations functioning wholly or 
partly in recreational fields. 

In commercial, material-minded America it was inevitable that those 
recreational interests of the people from which a profit could be made 
would become the subject of industrial and commercial exploitation. 
Catering to recreational interests is not only a gigantic business, but 
several gigantic businesses. This development, its forms and character, 
trends, effects of the depression upon various kinds of recreation, industry, 
and trade, are skilfully presented in chapter vi, Recreation as a Business 
Enterprise." 

In the final chapter, Recreation Faces the Future," the author pro- 
poses several significant questions as to the future of recreation: “What 
is the proper balance between labor and leisure?" ; “What is the proper 
balance between leisure time activities designed to provide play and 
amusement and those that are primarily useful?"; mass production in 
recreation versus individual and group initiative, and how to preserve 
freedom and initiative; organized and unorganized recreations; the sound- 
ness of our popular appraisals of quality of leisure-time activities; and 
how are recreation habits and attitudes to be built up, are some of these 
questions and problems. 

Recreation in the Depression is an exceedingly valuable contribution 
not only to the varied fields of research in recreation as related to the 
depression but to the subject in all periods of time. 


L. H. WEIR 
National Recreation Association 


Research Memorandum on Religion in the Depression. By SAMUEL C. 
KINCHELOE, New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937. Pp. 
ix-4-158. $1.00. 

This slender volume, which is one of a series of thirteen similar studies 
published by the Social Science Research Council, treats of one phase of 
the social aspects of the depression during the early thirties. In reality 
the monograph is less ambitious than the title might indicate. The sub- 
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ject is not only limited largely to organized religion, but to Protestant 
denominations, although it is hoped that “many of the ideas and concrete 
suggestions here presented will interest Catholic and Jewish research 
workers." 

The Table of Contents indicates clearly the scope of work. The chapter 
titles are: (i) “Church Membership and Attendance," (ii) “Church Fi- 
nances," (iii) “The Clergy,” (iv) “Secularization: General Considera- 
tions," (v) “The Message," and (vi) “Program and Activities." Three 
Appendixes discuss (A) “Regional and Rural Variations," (B) “The Study 
of the Local Church in the Depression," and (C) “The Civic Functions 
of the Parish in Quebec." 

One can but wonder why the general topic of secularization appears 
in the middle of the volume. As the author himself clearly recognizes, 
the term “seculum” was used for centuries to refer to the age in which 
one lived. Secularization, then, is the process by which a function is 
removed from a religious institution with a philosophy that God controls, 
to the larger community or some institution which does not recognize 
the religious motivation. The general consideration of secularization 
would seem, therefore, to be a subject which should precede any analysis 
of the church as a social institution during the depression. 

The monograph has distinct values. It presents a wealth of detailed 
information about the changes and developments in American protestant- 
ism during the trying first five years of the present decade, and thus 
serves to bring up to date the information contained chapter xx, Changes 
in Religious Organizations," cf President Hoover's study, Recent Social 
Trends. 'The author, however, has difficulty coming to grips with his 
main problem—How did the depression affect the church? Perhaps it 
was inevitable, but, nevertheless, one finishes the book without a clear- 
cut impression of the magnitude of the changes brought about by the 


economic catastrophe of the early thirties. 
C. LUTHER Fry 


University of Rochester 


Caste and Class in a Southern Town. By Jounw Dorramp. (For the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. 
Pp. 502. $3.50. 

This is, in many respects, the most significant study of institutional- 
ized race relations*in the United States, so far made. The analysis is 
based upon life-histories and the comment of informants secured by the 
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investigator in the role of a participant observer over a period of five 
months. The unique contribution of the study is the use of the psycho- 
analytic method in interpreting individual behavior and the racial mores. 

With an original interest in investigating the intimate life and senti- 
ments of the Negro, he soon found that the personality of the Negro was 
functionally related to the attitudes and sentiments and scheme of social 
life of the dominant community. Thorough acquaintance with the Negro, 
thus, could reveal striking insights into the whole complex life of the 
community. 

A preliminary detail of the psychoanalytic method appears at the very 
beginning in the author's attempt to examine his own emotional set for 
the study. His chapter, “Bias,” is a frank and critical evaluation of his 
own peculiar prejudices and emotional fitness for such a study. The 
materials are interpreted in the framework of the concept of the caste 
and class-patterning of social groups. The result is a picture of a com- 
munity in surprising clarity of outline, and one grimly realistic in its 
human relations. 

The community selected for study is a typical plantation county in 
the southeast, described as Democratic, dry, protestant, and agrarian, 
with 7o per cent of its population Negro and 98 per cent of its white 
population native born. Two castes are defined: upper-caste whites and 
lower-caste Negroes. Within the white caste are three classes: high, mid- 
dle, and low. The Negroes in this community have only two classes: 
middle and low. Caste, Dr. Dollard points out, replaced slavery as a 
means of maintaining the essence of the old status order in the South, 
and it defines a superior and an inferior group. Two almost invariable 
correlates of caste are occupational stratification and endogamy. The 
caste structure, however, permits sexual relations between upper-class 
white males and lower-caste females. 

The method of the study permits a vigorous and new interpretation 
of familiar behavior. The disproportionate rewards of upper-caste status, 
for example, are described under the concept of economic, sexual, and . 
prestige “gains.” The caste pattern is defined in education, politics, and 
religion. The present-day emotional education of the Negro fits him for 
his caste role as his earlier education fitted him for slavery. Formal 
schooling, which is inadequate, nevertheless is an advantage to the Negro 
because, by introducing him to a wider culture, it tends to break down an 
unprotesting adjustment to caste status. Despite the dictates of caste, 
white southern people, as members of the major American culture, share 
the dominant views which approve mass education. Politics are com- 
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pletely controlled by the.upper caste, and religion, as he observed it, 
was largely an emotional outlet. 

Within the Negro group frustrations and insecurity are manifested in 
aggressive behavior, frequently of a violent sort. The author ventures 
the hypothesis that certain aggressivebehavior, particularly that resulting 
within the group from jea-ously, is passion deflected. Negro aggression 
against the white group is constantly feared, and the smallest incidents 
suggesting aggressive intent are punished with severity. Hostile senti- 
ments of the Negroes, when driven underground, may reappear in in- 
volved substitutive behavior. Examples of aggression range from efforts 
of the Negroes to improve their socio-economic position, to withdrawal 
and secretiveness, and sometimes to furtive acts of individual violence. 

Dr. Dollard’s interpretation of his data is, at points, open to question, 
particularly where, as in individual psychoanalysis, the existence of cer- 
tain obscure motives and tensions rests upon speculative theory. Certain 
types of behavior attributed by him to the caste structure might as con- 
vincingly be explained on a different hypothesis. However, the verifiable 
observations of the study so greatly outweigh the questions raised as to 
make them seem quite negligible. The concept of caste as here employed 
would probably take on interesting modification if adequate treatment 
of the “poor whites" of the community had been possible. The book is 
important, not only for its contribution to methodology, but to social 
theory and, above all, to an intimate acquaintance with the culture of a 


southern plantation community. 
CHARLES 5. JOHNSON 


Fisk University 


The Negro’s Struggle for Survival: A Study in Human Ecology. By S. J. 
Hotmes. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1937. Pp. xii4- 296. 
$3.00. 

The question of the relative rates of increase of the Negro and white 
elements of the American population is one of continuing interest, and 
one-that may not be answered with any nice degree of accuracy. The 
enumeration data are known to be inaccurate at certain points, and 
judgments in regard to the degree of inaccuracy are somewhat wide 
apart. The registration data, except for the more recent years, are very 
incomplete, comprehend only a fraction of the Negro population, and in 
many cases are of highly undependable character. Professor Holmes has 
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proceeded with skill and competence, but the difficulties are unsurmount- 
able and the conclusions depend for their validity more on the plausibility 
of the assumptions than on the statistical data and their manipulation. 
The long chapter—over two-fifths of the book—“The Selective Action 


of Disease," is more enlightening than are those having to do with popula-, 


tion growth, birth-rates, death-rates, and the stabilized rate of natural 
increase. The volume is provided with twelve figures, eighty-one tables, 
twenty-seven pages of bibliography, and an adequate index. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Criteria for the Life History. By Joun DoLLARD. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1935. Second printing, 1936. Pp. iv-+288. $2.50. 


It seems reasonable to assume, in view of the time that has elapsed 
since its publication, that most social students are familiar with the con- 
tent of Dollard's.volume, and that a routine type of informative review 
would have little point. But the character of the author's thesis 1s such 
as to merit somewhat careful consideration. This is particularly true be- 
cause of the generally enthusiastic reception accorded the volume, and 
the consequent current tendency to incorporate the doctrine, without 
serious criticism, into the body of sociological folklore. 

The life-history, in the author's conception, is a biographical or auto- 
biographical document organized and analyzed from some systematic 
point of view. Its purpose is to give an adequate conception of the per- 
son's life and, also, an understanding of culture by affording a concrete 
account of the assimilation of the individual—by showing the way in 
which the individual is incorporated into the group and becomes a 
microcosm of the group features of his culture. The problem of the vol- 
ume is variously verbalized as exploration of. the life-history as a tool in 
social science study, the setting-up of standards for an adequate life- 
history technique, and the setting-up of standards for the evaluation of 
life-history materials. Ostensibly and by direct assertion, the volume it- 
self is directed to the task of establishing the criteria in terms of which 
the adequacy of a particular life-history may be evaluated. In reality 
the major attention is given to the evaluation of certain life-history docu- 
ments in terms of the criteria. 

Seven criteria are advanced without any very clear or adequate indica- 
` tion of their derivation, without any serious attempt to demonstrate their 
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validity, and without adequate attention to their unambiguous formula- 
tion. “The subject must be viewed as a specimen in a cultural series." 
By this first criterion, the author seems to mean that it is necessary to 
recognize that the particular individual is born into a specific culture, 


-and that his personality and character are formed in accordance with its 


1 


imperatives. This seems to be true; at any rate, it has been endlessly 
asserted in the popular and in the scholarly literature. But the author 
seems to attach some esoteric significance to the word culture, insist 
upon the specific wording, and commit himself to the amazing position 


that “Scholars who use such terms [milieu, surroundings, environment, 


etc.], can have only a preliminary glimmer of the idea of culture" (pp. 
13-14). One would readily agree that many writers who use these terms 
have an imperfect conception of culture; but one would also have to insist 
that most of the writers who employ the term "culture" have only “a 
preliminary glimmer of the idea of culture," as the concept is understood 
by Sapir and Dollard, and also that other writers who employ a different 
terminology have a reasonably adequate conception of the reality. 

The second criterion—'^The organic motors of action ascribed must 
be socially relevant’’—seems to reduce to the demand that the individual 
be deprived of his mythical "instincts" and be endowed with an almost 
equally mythical equipment of urges, drives, impulses, tensions, and the 
like, which the person can consciously attempt to carry out and which 
“will persist as an organic thrust through the cultural cloak of the indi- 
vidual during his whole life." So long as one holds a conception of the 
human being as a persisting origina] nature concealed beneath a cultural 
veneer rather than as a genuine product of biological and cultural factors, 
it is a matter of relative indifference by what term the unalterable bio- 
logical entity is known; the essentially animistic mode of thought per- 
sists. The difficulty largely disappears when the concrete human being is 
recognized as a product of organic and cultural factors rather than as a 
sum of persisting original tendencies beneath a cloak of overlying cultural 
acquisitions. 

“The peculiar róle of the family group in transmitting the culture 
must be recognized." “The specific method of elaboration of organic ma- 
terials into social behavior must be shown." This fourth criterion seems to 
mean that a complete life-history should show how the child is ‘‘tamed,” 
or educated, or socialized, how he learns to conform to the social rules, 
how he is taught to satisfy kis needs in a socially acceptable manner. 
“The continuous related charecter of experience from childhood through 
adulthood must be stressed." “The social situation must be carefully 
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and continuously specified as a factor." ‘“The life-history material itself 
must be organized and conceptualized.” 

On the basis of these criteria, the various documents examined are 
found defective in varying degrees and in different places. None is per- 
fect in the sense that it elaborates equally the different items of the 
schedule. In spite of the systematic and laborious character of the study, 
the reviewer is left with some question in regard to the adequacy and 
finality of the statement. Space permits the mention of only two or three 
items. : 

Is an autobiography, an own story, a life-history or does it become a 
life-history only after it has been interpreted and conceptualized? Is the 
latter any less or any more of a document than the former? The former 
is presumably not a scientific study; is a scientific study a life-history? | 
Aside from the adequacy of the criteria advanced, would their systematic 
application in the recording of personal material be an advance, or would 
it result in incumbering documents with a heavy freightage of formal 
and dead material? To the reviewer, an adequate elaboration of what 
may be called the significant crisis in the person's life is all or very nearly 
all that is worthy of record. Would the systematic application of these 
criteria in the interpretation of a life illuminate the document or tend to 
conceal the significant crises that mark the turning-points in a human 
career? The “‘ideal-typical” life—or any other form of scientific, 1.e., con- 
ceptually abstract, formulation—is a derivation from, not an expression 
of, the individual and the concrete. The life-history as a personal docu- 
ment is as far removed from, and bears the same relation to, interpreta- 
tion and scientific formulation as the symptoms of a particular patient 
are from the physician's abstract conception of the disease. 

Finally, nothing in these remarks should be interpreted as general 
adverse criticism of Dollard's study: it is, in general, an admirable and 
valuable work. Its fundamental value lies in the fact that it approaches 
critically, and on the whole competently, the most promising and ne- 
glected method of sociological study. It is in the use of life-history ma- 
terial that the sociologist approaches most nearly to the level of experi- 


mental science. 
E. B. REUTER 


University of Iowa 
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Social Ethics. By E. E. Ericksen. New ones Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
1937. Pp. 351. $1.75. . 

Business Ethics. By FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP and Purire G. Fox. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. Pp. 316. $2.25. 


Not only is each of these books a well-prepared text, but each in a 
sense represents à point of view of the region from which the author 
writes, Ericksen's Social Ethics frankly faces problems of personal moral- 
ity and religious belief, neither of which the author—or the people of Utah 
—are willing to have dissociated from social ethics. Sharp and Fox's 
Business Ethics breathes the spirit of Wisconsin, with its sociological and 
moral analysis of economic life and the use of law to control it. But 
both books develop the universal ethical implications of the concrete 
situations constituting the sociological matrix upon which the author of 
each builds his thesis. 

Ericksen's book deals sympathetically with problems that concern 
young people, and points them to engaging issues without intruding with 
dogmatism or insinuations. After dealing in Parts I and II with problems 
in moral analysis and in moral discipline, the author begins Part III, on 
problems in community life, with the statement: “Standards that are 
suitable to complex social life do not have a spontaneous growth," and 
proceeds to give these problems the rigorous analytical and reflective at- 
tention they need. 

Sharp and Fox’s book is far meatier. By confining its subject matter 
to the field of the subtitle, “Studies in Fair Competition," the authors 
are able not only to analyze certain situations thoroughly but also to 
select those problems with which young people are more apt first to come 
in contact. Although warning against confusing ethics with law, the au- 
thors lean heavily on judicial decisions, which are too frequently deficient 
not only in social and ethical considerations but also in economic com- 
prehension. Business Ethics is too broad a title to give a book which says 
so little about the determining frameworks of business organization and 
financial control within which problems of competition arise; but the sub- 
title is thoroughly and masterfully dealt with. 

Muirhead observed nct long ago that, although few comprehensive 
philosophies were being developed in Ámerica, much intensive spade work 
was being done in special fields. These two books are cases in point, in 
the better and broader sense of this characterization. It is to be hoped 
that the variegated pattern of American life will produce other works of 
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similar excellence, and that further productions of this sort will also per- 
ceive the universal significance-of such concrete and unique social situa- 
tions as constitute the various parts of our national life. 


CARL F. TAEUSCH 
U.S. Depariment of Agriculture 


La Religione e il comunismo. By P. GiusePPE Lepit, S.J. Milan: Società 

Editrice “Vita e pensiero." 1937. Pp. viit 74. 

The author of this pamphlet desires to indicate how radically opposed 
communism is to Roman catholicism. Man, he says, in spite of material- 
istic communism, is made up of a soul and a body and to deny the ex- 
Astence of this soul is to postulate an abnormality. The essence of com- 
munism is not to be found in its negative criticism of capitalism but in its 
negation of the spiritual in man and in its war upon our (Roman Catholic) 
civilization. The author points out that it is necessary for all religious 
people to restrengthen their faith so as to be able to triumph over this 
formidable enemy. 

Some people will find comfort in this pamphlet. 


Erro D. MONACHESI 
University of Minnesota 


Makers of Christianity. By WILLIAM WARREN SWEET. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1937. Pp. vili-+351. $2.00. 


This is the third and last of a series of volumes the object of which, is 
to trace “the history of Christianity through the lives of its principal 
leaders." The author has given us thumb nail sketches of some thirty- 
seven or more religious worthies of American history from John Cotton 
to Lyman Abbott. His plan is to fill the six or eight pages he is able on the 
average to devote to each leader with factual details, summarizing his 
social and cultural significance in a. short.paragraph at the end. The 
Sketches are written with the plodding, unimaginative factual-minded- 
ness characteristic of the author's earlier books. The book is devoid of 
literary charm, though there are attempts to relieve the narrative by a 
touch of rather heavy humor as in the story of the treasurer of the de- 
nominational college who during the controversy over tainted money said 
that “the only tainted money he knew anything about was 'tain't enough’ ” 
(p. 300). The selection of the various leaders is judicious and the esti- 
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mates of them are scholarly and free from bias. Only rarely does the 
writer seek to escape the limitations of, the scholarly imagination by an 
appeal to the lingo of pious obscurantism (p. 278). The statement that 
Rhode Island was “the first civil government in the world to achieve 
complete religious liberty" (p. 48) is probably erroneous. This was first 
achieved by Virginia when it passed Jefferson’s famous “Act for the 
Establishment of Religicus Freedom” in 1785. 

It can hardly be said that the writer has measured up to the oppor- 
tunity to fill a very real zap in our historical knowledge. It is probably 
too much to ask him to suppress his flair for factual details and utilize 
the important phases of each life as materia] for a vivid imaginative re- 
creation of the work of these religious leaders in weaving the intricate 
pattern of the spiritual life of America. If we contrast, however, the ex- 
ceedingly inadequate treatment of Henry Ward Beecher, whom the au- 
thor himself characterizes as “the greatest American preacher of the nine- 
teenth century” (p. 246), with the short but brilliantly illuminating 
sketch of Beecher by Lerner in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
some idea may be gained of what can be done by the scholar who is not 
only master of the facts but has the social imagination to grasp and por- 
tray the values involved. The fascinating story of the part played by 
religion in the great drama of American life is yet to be told. 


Jonn M. MECKLIN 
Dartmouth College 


Religion on the American Frontier: Vol. I, The Baptists, 1783-1830: A 
Collection of Source Materials; Vol. IL, The Presbyterians, 1783-1840: 
A Collection of Source Materials. By WILLIAM WARREN SWEET. Vol. 
I: New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1031. Pp. 652, $5.00; Vol. IT: New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1936. Pp. 039. $3.50. 

The Huguenot Settlements in Ireland. By Grace Lawless Lee. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1936. Pp. 28x 125. 6d. 


In each of Professor Sweet's books on religion on the American frontier, 
a hundred pages or so of narrative precedes the documents of the period 
and denomination dealt with. Professor Shirley Jackson Case, in an In- 
troduction to the first volume, speaks of the influence of the churches on 
the life of the frontier; he might equally well have spoken of the influence 
of the frontier upon the churches. Whzt one gets from the two volumes 
is a vivid picture of two denominations in process of adaptation to frontier 
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conditions. The Baptists seem to have pushed westward eagerly and 
violently, casting off the control of eastern church authorities and the 
last vestiges of grammar with revivalistic abandon. The Presbyterians 
moved with Calvinistic steadfastness, founding schools and requiring their 
ministerial candidates to prepare exegetical compositions in Latin. But 
neither avoided the revivals and the schisms of the frontier; neither 
could keep out of the entanglements of the slavery question. Together 
with proposed volumes on other denominations, these two should con- 
tribute much to an understanding of the past and present culture of the 
middle west. 

The volume on the Huguenots in Ireland is of interest as an account of 
a refugee people which, after having enlivened the industry and com- 
merce of their country of exile, disappeared as a distinct group by assimila- 
tion. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
McGill University 


The Government and the Press, 1695-1763. By LAWRENCE Hanson. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1936. Pp. ix+ 146. 
$7.00. 

This erudite study examines the history of the public criticism of 
government from the expiration of the Licensing Act to the eventual 
achievement of liberty to print the proceedings of Parliament. As the 
conventional instruments of public opinion political pamphlets had be- 
gun to decline and they were being replaced at this time by the newspaper 
press. Moreover the supremacy of the Whigs in Parliament drove a num- 
ber of eminent Tories to the expedient of subsidizing journals as a means 
to their political re-establishment, and their association with the lowly 
newspaper raised it in the general estimation. 

The real security of the critic, despite severe laws against printers, 
writers, and book-sellers, was founded, as the author shows, in a senti- 
ment of democratic responsibility that was even then robust, if not always 
articulate. The implication of Mr. Hanson’s study is that government is 
really by the people whenever an administration hesitates to prosecute 
libel because it may lose the suit. While this is a familiar principle, it 
is of particular interest, in this day of twentieth-century dictatorships, 
to see how responsible government and a free press developed together 
two centuries ago in an association so intimate that they are commonly 
held to be conditions of each other's existence. 
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The point of view of the work is historical; there is virtually no gen- 
eral statement of the direction of change. The writer evidently intends 
it for specialists in the Hanoverian period. It reads like a fragment of 
some larger work; the introductory statement of his inquiry is hard to 
find and the conclusion is the sentence which happened to be the last. 


HELEN MACGILL HUGHES 
McGill University 


The Press and World Affairs. By RoBERT W. DESMOND. New York: D. 

Appleton-Century Co., 1937. Pp. xxv+421. $3.25. 

This is the only work in the field of journalism that tells exactly how a 
foreign correspondent spends his day, how he transmits his reports and 
what they look like when received in the newspaper office. It is a mine 
of information of a sort hitherto hard to find on such questions as: What 
are the newspapers of the Orient? How is news routed from remote parts 
of the globe? How does censorship operate? 

In an introductory section on the pursuit of news, the author shows 
in a brief but thoroughly documented survey that wars have been the 
great stimulus to aggressive news-gathering. Indeed it would seem that 
editorialingenuity waits upon crises for its full exercise. Thus the author, 
remarking on the New York Tribune’s reports of the Franco-Prussian 
War, credits their excellence and promptness partly to the efficiency of 
the telegraph but more to certain arrangements for the exchange of news 
which George Smalley had made with the London Daily News. But he 
fails to note that what inspired Smalley's efforts in the first place was 
the warning of his managing editor, Whitelaw Reid, that the rival Herald 
was ready to spend $50,000 to be the first with the news, for a “beat” 
is a newspaper's best advertisement. Newspapermen bestir themselves 
and invent new tricks because the news is sold competitively. This con- 
ception of the newspaper as a dynamic enterprise would have transformed 
a matter-of-fact recital of improvements into a drama of bitter rivalry. 
Undoubtedly it was a major premise in the mind of the author, an ex- 
perienced newspaperman; he may have failed to introduce it because the 
foreign correspondent, in the measure that his assignment is editorial 
and interpretive, is a more liesurely competitor for news, as a rule, than, 
say, a reporter covering a murder trial. 

The author destribes the leading dailies of the world and exposes the 
interesting and often disturbing facts of their ownership. One notices a 
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certain bias in favor of “high-brow” journals. Perhaps a student of for- 
eign correspondence naturally falls into it, since the mass papers usually 
play down foreign news. ' : 

One of many provocative statements is the observation that the French 
people, on the whole, show no great interest in foreign affairs—a strange 
state of mind in a nation so threatened by its neighbors. One accepts the 
comment as true when it comes from so able an observer and wishes he 
had digressed to speculate upon the reason. Whatever the explanation, 
it bears upon Professor Laski's discouraged remark in the Foreword, that 
honest political news will come no sooner than the demand for it. If the 
public in one of the danger spots of Europe is disposed to ignore foreign 
news, truthful or otherwise, and the readers of the mass press all over the 
world never even miss it, 3t seems that hope must be deferred. 


HELEN MaAcGirL. HUGHES 
McGill University 


The Daily Newspaper in America: The Evolution of a Social Instrument. 
By ALFRED McCLuNG Lee. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. 
xiv+797. $3.50. 

This is à voluminous compendium of facts about the newspaper. Its 
statistical tables are more recent and comprehensive than those in Willey 
and Rice's Communication Agencies and Social Life. It will be particularly 
appreciated for its up-to-date account of the diverse professional organiza- 
tions in the newspaperman's world. 

As such, it is not less valuable because its subtitle, The Evolution of a 
Social Instrument, expresses an ambition rather than the method. Oc- 
casional use of the words “societal” and “mores” testify to some ac- 
quaintance with the Yale school, but these brief allusions to social theory 
are not brought into any relationship with the data. The author has 
written a history, not a natural history. Since his procedure was not to 
propose a theoretical problem, but to “tell all about it," the viewpoint 
and concepts are inevitably those of common sense, and the arrangement 
of material is topical, unanalytical, and conventional. In classes on public 
opinion or the sociology of the newspaper, the book. will be helpful as a 
manual of information. 


HELEN MACGILL HUGHES 
McGill University : 
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The Chicago Credit Market: Organization and Institutional Structure. By 
MELCHIOR Patyi. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 
xvi+ 448. $4.00. 

Professor Palyi has handled with great care and skill the problem ex- 
pressed in the title of his book. He has done a great deal more. Through- 
out the book his wide and fundamental knowledge of the credit systems 
of Continental European countries and of England is drawn upon for 
comparison. Salted through his text are many suggestive comparisons 
which the reader would gladly have seen developed in greater detail. 
That they are not developed is not a cause for complaint, for there are 
but 251 pages of text. The rest is devoted to tables and bibliography. 

The mere fact that an author has enlivened his work by occasional 
comparison is, of course, so common as to be of no importance. But the 
point of view from which the comparisons are made is important. It 
turns out, in this case, to be much the same point of view as that which | 
Radcliffe-Brown calls the functional point of view in social anthropology. 
Instead of comparing the formal aspects of a given institution in one 
system with another bearmg a similar name and showing outward simi- 
larities in another system, it assumes that in a given system certain 
processes go on, and that the functions of a given institution are the part 
it plays within the total system of which it is part. Implicit in Professor 
Palyi’s comparisons is the conception of a total credit system within which 
any given institution’s operations are to be understood. 

The practical importance of this point of view is that it puts debate 
about the relative merits of one type of institutional structure over another 
(e.g., branch banking over unit banking) on a more significant level. It 
is also of theoretical importance. Theoretical economists are inclined 
to dismiss institutional economics as mere history, or as eclectic descrip- 
tion. (See the article on “Institutional Economics” in the Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences.) The criticism is warranted in many cases. But 
this study, definitely institutional, is imbued with a theoretical system. 
It is incidentally of interest to a sociologist that two important concepts 
used in the analysis are structure and function, upon which Sumner’s 
definition of institutions turned. 

The importance of this work to students of regional organization is 


so obvious as to require no comment. 
EVERETT C. HUGHES 


McGill University 
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Recent Trends in Rural Planning. By Witttam E. Core and Hucu P. 
Crowe. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1037. Pp. xv-+579. $3.50. 


The word “planning” has come into unusual prominence in recent 
years, due at least in part to the desire of millions of people to avoid 
economic upheavals in the future such as have characterized the post- 
war period. To the foregoing authors, "planning seeks in its broader 
functions, to bring about a design or designs for effective living through 
the medium of foresight, preparation, and execution of planned meas- 
ures.” -Experimentation, as one of the tools of planning, is commended, 
provided such experimentation is carried out in a scientific manner. The 
book consists chiefly of a review of recent problems and trends in the 
various categories into which rural life is commonly classified, including 
population, land utilization, housing, social welfare, delinquency, health, 
education, recreation, religion, and government. In the main, therefore, 
it brings up to date the Rural Social Trends Monograph of 1933. Many 
brief statements, statistical tables, and charts from a wide variety of 
research studies and from some of the New Deal activities, particularly 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, are woven into the text, largely to illus- 
trate existing shortcomings or to show how certain rural areas have at- 
tempted to overcome some of their difficulties by making plans and 
putting these into effect. 

This volume is evidently intended as a textbook. However, much of 
its subject matter duplicates material ordinarily presented In courses 
labeled rural sociology and rural local government, and to a lesser extent, 
courses In agricultural economics. Yet, by itself, it is inadequate as a 
textbook for any of these courses, though it might be used as collateral 
reading to advantage in any of them. Possibly it is suitable for a descrip- 
tive generalized course in rural social planning offered in institutions that 
do not have separate departments of economics, political science, or 
sociology, or for adult education purposes in rural communities. In spite 
of a few clumsy mechanical details and an occasional erroneous statement 
(which space limitations prevent citing) this book should find a place in 
the literature of rural life. Particularly, it might well serve as a stimulus 
and a source of helpful information to county planning bodies in rural 


areas. 
THEODORE B. MANNY 


University of Maryland 
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A Foreigner Looks at the TVA. By ODETTE Keun. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1937. Pp. 894-5 pages of illustrations. $1.25. 
Miss Keun sees in the T.V.A. one of the few attempts being made in 

America to organize democracy in such a way that it will resist the dead- 

ening effects of conservatism on the right or the disrupting influences of 

communism or fascism on the left. 

To one who has lived within the shadows of the development of the 
T.V.A. and who has had access to its libraries and its information service, 
little in the way of new basic material is presented. Miss Keun, however, 
writes with such enthusiasm that she does awaken in one a new emotional- 
ism toward the developments now taking place within the Valley. She 
presents also some new and some revamped pictures of the social implica- 
tions of power, soil erosion, flood control, the labor relations policies, and 
the health work of the T.V.A., both to the region and to the national pic- 
ture. Miss Keun believes that the T.V.A. through the blue print it has 
drawn, “and that it is now transforming into a living reality," is making 
an immortal contribution to liberalism and to human happiness and effec- 
tiveness in democracy, not unlike that made by certain Scandinavian 


countries. 
WiLLIAM E. COLE 
University of Tennessee 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. By ADAM 
SmitH. Edited, with an Introduction, notes, marginal summary, and 
an enlarged Index, by Epwin CANNAN, with an Introduction by Max 
LERNER. New York: Modern Library, 1937. Pp. 1x4-976. $1.10. 


Teachers of economics and, particularly, of the history of doctrine will 
surely be grateful for the publication of Cannan’s edition of The Wealth of 
Nations in this relatively convenient form and at such a moderate price. 
The volume is no bulkier than either of the two in which this edition orig- 
inally appeared, and the pzice is about one-tenth as great; Cannan’s ap- 
paratus of scholarship is vastly superior to that of any other edition re- 
gardless of price, and, as a matter of fact, no other moderate-priced edi- 
tion available is either as convenient or as cheap as this Modern Library 
“giant.” 

A much more dubious service to scholarship has been rendered by the 
publishers in prefixing to Smith's and Cannan’s work by way of “introduc- 
tion," a short missionary tract by Max Lerner on “Class Struggle" eco- 
nomics. This of course is religion and not economics in either the sense 
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of theory or historical realism. The general impression left.by the book 
and the new Introduction is one of profound importance of “knowledge 
sociology" or, better, belief sociology. It certainly was not by living in the 
world and 6bserving it that either Adam Smith or Mr.*Lerner's prophet, 
Karl Marx, got the idea that economic value bears any particular relation 
to “labor.” And it was not by critical reflection on the world, and human 
nature and its wishes and ideals, that anybody ever got the notion that this 
either could or should be the case. But the classical economists long “‘be- 
lieved” this, and their most radical antagonists still “believe” it, “‘re- 
Iigiously." 

l FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Getting and Earning: A Study of Inequality. By Raymond T. BYE and 
RareH H. BrLopcETT. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1937. Pp. 
viii4-274. $2.25. 

This book contains much penetrating economic analysis, as well as no- 
ble sentiment. Indeed, it is so definitely above the general intellectual 
level of books of its class, that it seems ungracious to use the space of a 
brief review in pointing out defects rather than in emphasizing merits. 
However, the general objective of attempting to contribute to the discus- 
sion of problems must take precedence over amenities. 

To begin with à matter which is a detail, yet very indicative of the 
most important problem in the whole field of social analysis and criticism 
—namely the way in which people and especially thinkers, think and be- 
lieve—is really discouraging to one who would like to take economics seri- 
ously, to find economists of repute continuing to publish the nonsense of 
*single-tax" doctrine (chap. iv). It is surely self-evident, if anything in 
the world is, that with free exchange between “land” and other forms of 
wealth, any differential return (or any divergence in either case from the 
going rate of interest) on the same cost to any owner is speculative gain, 
pure and simple (or compensation for some relative disutility not reflected 
in the monetary yield), and that neither speculative gains nor nonpecuni- 
ary return are in any wise peculiar to land. Moreover, the authors never 
refer to the fact that owners also lose money in land, and of course do not 
(in this chapter) suggest the question as to what will happen if “society” 
adopts the general policy of “heads I win tails you lose" in its relation to 
an arbitrarily differentiated class of economic functionaries. More gen- 
erally, this matter of the association of “risk-taking” with (ultimate) con- 
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trol is the very crux of the private enterprise system of economic organiza- 
tion, and is hardly discussed at all, even in the chapter on profits (chap. 
vi). More generally still, the entire traditional analysis of incomes on the 


basis of alleged sdurce—interest, rent, wages, and profits—cah easily be ~ : 
shown to have less than no significance for the purposes of ethical criti- .. 
cism. Rent and interest come from the same sources, differing chiefly in. . 


legal form; even wages are obviously in large part a return on investment, 
distinct mainly in that the concrete source is not salable in free society; 


and the capacity to render personal services, in so far as not due to previ-  . 


ous investment by the recipient, or someone else for him, goes back to the 


same roots as property ownership, especially inheritance and “luck.” The 


specifically ethical judgments and discussions in the book also serve 
chiefly to emphasize the fact that the conceptual foundations have not yet 
been laid for any very solic critical discussion of economic morality and 
social policy. 
FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Co-ordination and Planning in the Local Authority. By H. R. Pace. Man- 
chester, England: Manchester University Press, 1936. Pp. 427, illus., 
maps, tables. 3s. 6d. 


This book deals primarily with the co-ordination of municipal opera- 
tions and although the need for planning is shown, the term is used in 
its limited sense and not as generally understood in this county. The 
author undoubtedly understands that there must be planning on a broad 
scale if there is to be adequate co-ordination, because, in his Preface, he 
states, “The briefest examination of the problem of co-ordination shows 
how essentially planning is inseparable from co-ordination. Once the full 
implications of co-ordination are realized, the two are indivisible as props 
to the structure of government. The design of public administration lacks 
vital factors if the units are not linked, and if the staging for future devel- 
opment is not created." 

The book deals primarily with local-government problems in Great 
Britain and points out the methods by which co-ordination is attempted 
in various local authorities. Such co-ordination is obviously necessary if 
some degree of order is to be obtained in a community governed largely 
by committees, some of which have as many as forty-eight members. 
American practice has already provided answers for some of the problems 
discussed in the book, such as those dealing with centralized purchasing, 
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.. garaging, and maintenance of buildings. Much of the co-ordination now 


fóund.nécessary could undoubtedly be eliminated if the forms of local 


WALTER H. BLUCHER 
American Society of Planning Oficials 


.. | World Immigration. By Maurice R. Davir. New York: Macmillan Co. 


1936. Pp. 588. $3.75. 
_ This textbook is a careful and competent survey on the factual level 


' "of immigration during the last and present centuries. The chief emphasis 


falls on the movement to the United States. The early chapters deal in 
the main with the history of American immigration; the later chapters 
are more particularly concerned with administrative policy.and practice, 
and with the adjustment, naturalization, and assimilation of the immi- 
grants. The various chapters are supplied with admirable bibliographical 


notes. 
E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


The Sociology of Population. By BENOY Kumar SARKAR. Calcutta: N. 
M. Ray-Chowdhury & Co., 1936. Pp. 139. 3Rs. 


This volume is an enlargement of the author's presidential address 
to the sociological section of the First Indian Population Conference held 
in Lucknow in 1936. It contains some forty-five sections of brief comment 
on a wide range of topics conventionally brought within the discussion 
of population problems. The concrete reference is to the Indian situation 
and problems. The Western student will find the volume of interest chief- 
ly as a document exemplifying the present-day status of Indian social 


science, 
E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Handbook on Social Work Engineering: An Outline. By JUNE PURCELL GUILD 
and ARTHUR ALDEN GUILD. Richmond, Va.: Whittet & Shepperson, 1937. 


Pp. 135. $1.50. 


Within the scope of 125 small pages the authors, social-work engineers for 
two decades, have undertaken to outline and to discuss the nature of the gen- 
eral and specific information which should be secured as a basis for social 
planning by social agencies and community chests; the methods for securing 
such information—by neighborhood areas—in the field of dependency, crime, 
delinquency, public health, recreation problems, money raising; tabulation, 
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analysis, and interpretation of the facts gathered; organizing a program to 
attack the dependency, delinquency, crime, and disease problems; suggestions 
for informal educational and recreational programs, and money raising. 

The authors fully appreciate the complexity of interrelated social problems, 
but do not indicate how to study the relationships between social problems and 
the changing cultures of the communities, the relationship between local, na- 
tional, and world-problems which vitally affect every community area. 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 
University of Southern Califorma 


The Fear of the Dead in Primitive Religion. By Sir JAMES G. FRAZER. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1936. Pp. 323. $5.00. 


The famous author of The Golden Bough is up to his old tricks. Long ago he 
proclaimed that the "facts" contained in his tremendous treatises constitute 
whatever permanent value they may have, and the same must be said of the 
volume now before us. Even here, however, qualifications impose themselves. 
How can anyone tell what the “facts” are when the data are shredded, raveled, 
and generally torn out of context? The old illustrative method, miscalled ‘‘com- 
parative," is still rampant in Frazer's pages, and the reader rummages through 
the ragbag without finding a single recognizable pattern. 

To be sure Frazer concludes that the fear of the dead has been a factor of 
tremendous significance in primitive religion, but after the work of Malinowski, 
Thurnwald, Preuss, Mauss, and many others, the thesis sounds almost medieval. 
The student of the phenomena of bereavement, for example, can learn nothing 
from Frazer, for the plain fact that the dead are not always feared is wholly 
ignored. But why go on with the sad task of criticizing a writer who has out- 
lived his usefulness? 

HOWARD BECKER 
University of Wisconsin 


Statistical Tables: Their Structure and Use. By HELEN M. WALKER and WALTER 
N. Durost. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1936. Pp. v4-76. $1.60. 


For the student dealing with quantitative material, some of which must be 
presented in tabular form, this little book will be of great value and help. 
Part I, Characteristics of a Good Table, consists mainly of a set of rules which are 
applicable to about every conceivable situation which the student may run 
into in setting up statistical tables. These rules appear to be quite sound. The 
points at which the reviewer would disagree with the authors are few and relate 
to only very minor matters. Part II consists of an analysis and criticism of 
tables and serves to demonstrate the way in which the rules discussed in Part 
I can be applied. Part III consists of some general suggestions which the ex- 
periences of the authors have shown to be practical. If there is any weak spot 
in this volume it is in the discussion of the “logical function of tables." Only 
two short paragraphs are devoted to a discussion of the function and value of 
tables in research, a point which may have been profitably expanded into several 


pages. ALI 
. J. JAFFE 
Chicago 
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THE ASSUMPTIONS OF ARISTOCRACY" 
CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


ABSTRACT 

If the theory of aristocracy and dictatorship lays any claim to have solved on an 
objective basis the problems of equitable, effective, and stable political organization, 
it must validate three assumptions, It must prove (1) that there are well-defined differ- 
ences in the political capacity of individuals; (2) that superior political types may be 
selected and continued by some adequate procedure without political responsibility 
to the commonwealth; (3) that the welfare of the community may be most effectively 
advanced by this “irresponsible responsibility,” and that the community will recognize 
this sufficiently to insure stability. An analysis of this body of theory indicates that 
the “aristocrats” are uncertain as to the precise characteristics of the superior, as to 
the selection and continuity of these superior types, and as to the nature and ad- 
ministration of the trusteeship of the aristocracy. It has failed to produce any evidence 
which would justify its claim to superior political realism. 

Democracy may be described as a form of political association 
in which the basic decisions regarding the policy of the common- 
wealth are habitually made by the bulk of the community acting 
through procedures and institutions adapted to this end. Aristoc- 
racy is a form of political association in which the major decisions 
regarding policy are habitually made by a small section of the com- 
munity acting through procedures and institutions adapted to this 
end. 

We may proceed to inquire, what are the premises upon which an 
aristocratic system is constructed and operated? What are the 
underlying considerations in the 3deology of the aristocrats? 

1 This is one section of a forthcoming study in which the assumptions of democracy 
and aristocracy and their modes of validation are contrasted. 
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1. The first premise of aristocracy as a type of political associa- 
tion is that there are well-defined differences in the political capacity 
of individuals, and that these differences may be identified and 
validated. What are these political differentials? 

2. Closely related to this assumption is the kindred one that the 
superior types may be selected and continued by some adequate 
procedure without definite political responsibility to the common- 
wealth, and that this leadership will be recognized by the com- 
munity widely enough to insure the maintenance of security and 
equilibrium. What are these methods? 

3. It is assumed that the aristoi will accept responsibility for 
some form of community policy. What is the nature and scope of 
this “irresponsible responsibility’’? 

How shall these various assumptions be validated in an organized 
and operating system of aristocracy? This is the continuing task 
of the few who are to maintain themselves in a changing world. 

1. The differentials in human ability—and especially in political 
ability—must be well defined and commonly understood; and they 
must be validated by general understanding of their soundness and 
by general acceptance as a basis of authority. What shall be, then, 
the special qualities of the few by which we shall identify them, and, 
having identified, worship them or accept them without worshiping? 
Birth, seniority, wealth, arms, special skills, personality, attitudes, 
habits, may alone or in combination supply such a basis of wide- 
spread acknowledgment. Heredity is by this time discredited and 
abandoned by some of the apostles of élitism themselves. Wealth 
is a fluid claim to service—if honored by those to whom addressed— 
but more uncertain in modern times than in earlier years. Arms 
are an element of strength. But the fact that rulers have arms is 
not enough. Long ago Rousseau said: ‘The strongest is never strong 
enough to be always master, unless he transforms his strength into 
right, and obedience to duty.” We yield to the force of the robber, 
but at the first opportunity turn to entrap him and disarm him. 
If a few Great Ones had title to every last penny in the world, would 
they feel secure? Or if a few Great Ones commanded an army con- 


? Jean Jacques Rousseau, Social Contract, trans. Rose M. Harrington (New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898), p. 8. 
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taining every able-bodied man and woman in a given state, would 
they be or feel secure—or shiver a little as they reviewed their own? 
À great commander might feel secure—a Caesar, an Alexander, a 
Napoleon—but not one who merely dreamed the dreams of these 
men. A great producer of human wealth might feel some confidence 
in his security, but not a fortune-maker such as Insull or Krueger— 
a dreamer of Croesus dreams in a world of speculation, running 
close to the borders of fraud and gambling. 

The credentials of the aristoi are not easily read thus far, what- 
ever later theorists may develop in the form of indices of difference. 
The heir apparent in China was told that a special mark on the 
palm of his hand indicated that he was predestined to rule. In 
India there was the story that if a child was seen protected by the 
hood of the cobra against the sun, he was destined to become a 
great ruler; and it js said that rulers have been so discovered. 

Aristotle lamented that there was no sure distinguishing mark to 
serve as the infallible index of the slave nature, although he thought 
that in general this might be observed in the cringing manner of 
the inferior. Slaveholders of the South found the missing link, they 
said, in the color of the Negro. In more modern times the Germans 
have found the mark of superiority in the alleged characteristics 
of the Aryan.? 

Plato faced this difficult situation squarely and set up his indicia 
of superiority, further indicating the ways and means by which 
selection of the adequate might be made. But in this he has had 
few successors who have been willing to face the tests he set up.* 

À precise study of the human differentials is said to be on its 
way, but is still far from the goal of adequacy. The psychologists, 
the biologists, the psychiatrists, and psychoanalysts, have developed 
tests and “batteries” of tests of many types. But the battle still 

3 H. S. Chamberlain, Grundlagen des 19. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1899); Count A. J. 
de Gobineau, Essai sur Pinégalité des races humaines (Paris, 3853-55); Madison Grant, 
The Passing of a Great Race (New York, 1916); H. F. K. Gunther, The Racial Elements of 
European History (London, 1927) and Adel und Rasse (Munich, 1927); Adolf Hitler, 


Mein Kampf (Munchen: F. Eher, 1932); Alfred Rosenberg, Der Mythos der 19. Jahr- 
hundert (Munchen: Hoheneichenverlag, 1933). 


‘See W. B. Foster, Political Philosophy of Plato and Hegel, chap. i, on difficulties 
encountered by Plato at this point. 
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rages even on the relatively simple ground of the I.Q., while little 
advance has been made in dealing with complex social characteris- 
tics and aptitudes, and still more scanty is the material dealing with 
the narrower range of political capacities. And in the political field, 
while progress has been made with personnel studies revealing indi- 
vidual differences and skills in public administration, the determina- 
tion of the traits and abilities of governors in the larger sense of the 
term is not yet developed to the point of exact or approximate 
identification. If it should be conceded that the making of the ad- 
ministrator is understood or by way of being understood, there 
still remains a long road to the identification and training of the 
leader.5 

The analyses of writers commonly associated with the idea of 
aristocracy are meager in the range and precision of their descrip- 
tions of the aristoi whose rule they advocate. Close inspection of 
their interpretations of the chosen few are indeed so disappointing 
as to make it well-nigh incredible that these doctrines should 
ever have been accorded any serious consideration. This is notably 
true of Pareto, foe of democracy, whose analysis of the characteris- 
tics and skills of the élite can scarcely be considered as more than 
elementary, if not indeed trivialó It would not be far from the 
truth to say that in Pareto's theory the élite are the élite. Those 
are competent to rule who do rule, and the test of their capacity is 
the fact of their governance. But, obviously, the fact that the rulers 
rule gives no answer to the question as to how we should proceed 
technically to learn who are our leaders. Tt is interesting to note 
that the two founders of élitism differed widely on whether the 
Fascists were really the élite or not. Mosca said no, and Pareto 
said yes. The doctrine of Fiuhrerschaft is not subjected to acute analy- 
sis. If we ask how these leaders are to be known, the theoretical 
answer is not clear. 

Since it may be assumed that some of the superior will always 
be found on the outside of the governing circle, may it not be pos- 

5 An analysis of leadership qualities is presented in my Political Power and reference 


is there made to other studies in this field. General theories of political leadership are 
treated in a forthcoming study which I have under way. 


6 Vilfredo Pareto, Les Systèmes socialistes (Paris, 1903). 
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sible to define the governing class in group rather than in individual 
terms? : 

The readiest answers from this point of view are found in birth, 
property, occupation, some common cultural mark. Seniority and 
intelligence might perhaps be included in this list but are not seri- 
ously considered in the modern presentation of the claims of aristoc- 
racy, at least not as distinctive marks. The bonds of birth and 
blood are emphasized in the German Nazi theory, but rejected in 
the Italian version as irrelevant. Hitler finds a special criterion of 
aristocracy in a “‘pure race," Aryan in its German setting, while 
Mussolini discovers no such mark. “Race,” says Mussolini, “is a 
feeling, not a reality; ninety-five per cent at least is a feeling. Noth- 
ing will ever make me believe that biologically pure races can be 
shown to exist today.’”” 

The theory of racial or national superiority does not solve, how- 
ever, the problem of individual position within the nation, or help 
to draw the sacred circle around the naturally endowed rulers. The 
question still remains even in Germany, who are the Führer in- 
tended by nature for leadership, and how shall we find a classifying 
principle? What is it that marks out Hitler, Goering, Goebbels, as 
over against Bruening, Braun, Severing, making one set the leaders 
and the other the followers? 

The doctrine of "personal" biological descent is repudiated in the 
modern systems of aristocracy. Clearly this would eliminate Hitler, 
Mussolini, and a great body of the circle of aristoi. If hereditary 
differentials were firmly established on a scientific basis, and if it 
were shown that political qualities were transmissible, the geneti- 
cists might be called upon to trace the biological transmission of 
such predispositions, if any. But none of these steps has thus far 
been taken, and there are no data upon which a system of aristoc- 
racy may now be constructed. Nor is there yet any assurance or 
reasonable expectation that such discoveries will ever be made in 
the domain of biology.’ 

1 Herman Finer, Mussolini’s Italy (London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1935), p. 221. 


? See Aldous Huxley's ingenious outline for organization in the event that such dis- 
coveries are made, as described in his Brave New World (New York: Doubleday Doran, 
1932). See also H. S. Jennings, Prometheus (E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925); Biological Basis 
of Human Nature (W. W. Norton Co., 1930). 
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The same thing may be said of the psychoanalysts' development 
of master-slave natures or inferiority-superiority complexes as dis- 
tinctive marks of capacity and incapacity for rulership.? These atti- 
tudes or dispositions are set in the framework of a many-sided sys- 
tem of personal and social values, and are not specifically political 
in their significance. Recognition and satisfaction may prove ade- 
quate to the needs of the individual in any one of a long series of 
prestige systems, and the political may not be of prime significance 
in a particular individual's scale of values. He may prefer to lead 
an orchestra or a bowling team, be well paid in the applause of his 
fellow-men for any one of a thousand skills found in the wide range 
of work, of play, of art, of relationships innumerable. But thus far 
none of these developments plays any role whatever in the emerging 
theories of aristocracy as they are actually developed. However im- 
portant theoretically, they may be dismissed from the field of prac- 
tical consideration. 

Property as a distinguishing characteristic of the ruling group is 
rejected by the modern aristoi along with biological descent. When 
the land and the title to rule went along together, the description 
of the “lord” was relatively easy, but in the present system of 
aristocracy neither of these factors is admitted as decisive. No sys- 
tem sets up the possession of wealth, measured in our pecuniary 
order, as a title to political recognition in the official sense. Hitler 
has indeed announced that he has not even a bank account. Nor do 
the traits and skills by means of which wealth is obtained play a 
large part in the description of the natural élitist. It may be borne 
in mind that the large holders of property and industrial power 
often regard these possessions and position as evidence of their right 
to influence and even to control the ordinary government, but this 
rarely enters into the modern theory of aristocracy. In many in- 
stances, further, the special qualities and skills exhibited by the de 
jure rulers would not be highly valued by the industrialists who 
may give a low social rating to political capacity in general. 

It may be noted that the Soviet system attaches a negative sig- 

? Harold D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics (Chicago: University of Chi- 


cago Press, 1930); World Politics and Personal Insecurity (New York and London: 
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nificance to property, in that the possession of property used for the 
purpose of enabling the owner to live on the earnings of others is 
set up as a disqualification for political activity of every type, in- 
cluding even suffrage. From this point of view high rank in the 
pecuniary wealth scale is set up as a characterizing mark of the 
nonélite, while nonproperty is made a mark of the politically re- 
sponsible. 

Nor has any occupational basis been accepted as a means of en- 
trance into the charmed circle of the aristocracy. Plato proposed the 
creation of a special class of guardians and specifically set up their 
characteristics, but this early advice has not been followed by the 
modern apostles of aristocracy. The use of technical experts in the 
direction of administration is important but does not reach the 
problem of political leadership. The nearest approach is that of the 
technocrats. 

In a situation where the direct appeal to force enters largely into 
the argument, it might be presumed that the military profession 
would automatically be counted in as a part of the governing élite. 
But there has been no disposition thus far to accord theoretical 
recognition to the occupation of arms or any natural right to politi- 
cal leadership, although many instances might be cited as evidence 
of the meaning of the military in the establishment of the superior. 
Democratic states also have given military figures recognition. In 
none of these cases, however, was there any development of the 
underlying philosophical assumptions of the Fascists or the Nazis. 
Mussolini and Hitler reached the rank of corporal. In the philosophy 
of neither of these men is there any effort to incorporate the military 
class into the inner circles of the upper superiors. In their tactics 
is clearly seen an effort to utilize the armed forces while keeping 
them away from the center of actual political authority—a balancing 
feat of supreme difficulty, especially where there is the enormous 
prestige of the army in the background. 

The development of technocracy as a proposed system of indus- 
triopolitical government gave an opportunity for the elaboration of 
a theory of the superior, but little progress was made in this direc- 
tion by the proponents of the new system. Chiefly engineers inter- 
ested in the problem of production of commodities and of services, 
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they did not address themselves primarily or adequately to the 
governmental implications of the new regime which they advo- 
cated.” Sweeping charges were directed against the political and 
industrial leaders of contemporary significance, but surprisingly 
little was said of the types to replace them. In general, attention 
was fixed on engineering production rather than on social or political 
efficiency. Estimates of possible production, discussions of new types 
of value measurement in newly devised units, pictures of the social 
advance to be made, were freely projected; but the job specifications 
of the technocrats were in the main lacking. Doubtless they must 
be managerial in their capacity, adventurous in their disposition, 
representative of the most highly developed technique of produc- 
tion, but beyond that the specifications of the technocrat were not 
subjected to much analysis or exposition. It would have been pos- 
sible indeed to specify the professional training of an engineer, but 
in fact this was not done, explicitly. When such attempts were 
made they fell far short of an appreciation of the requirements of the 
problem of governmental organization. Technocracy was weak here. 
It gambled on capacity to interpret “ergs,” not co-ordinate interests. 
In a technocracy “corporate monopolies" would be the government, 
with a “coordinating industrial board." The chairman of this board 
would be the “highest official in the territory and would have cer- 
tain fiat powers for emergency use—a most undemocratic system." 
In some vague and ill-defined manner the consumers or the stock- 
holders would exercise some undefned power of control over the 
officials, but the scope and method of the control remains wholly 
hazy. 

“Political government" is out of date, it is held—an institution 
which has no engineering significance. ‘If political government is 
retained its function would be showmanship. The routine of its ex- 
ecutives would be made up of receiving distinguished guests, laying 
corner stones, making speeches about the rights of man, American 
initiative, justice. Its offices would be elective, thereby titillating 
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the egos of those who like to think they are running things. Promi- 
nent clowns will, doubtless, be frequently elected." 

It may be concluded that the identification of the aristoi is far 
from satisfactorily developed thus far. The Platenic analysis, by 
far the most complete yet presented in defense of the rule of the 
few, is disregarded almost as if it did not exist. It is a far cry from 
Plato's guardians to Hitler’s assertion that the basis of authority 
must be popularity and force, or to Mussolini's fierce scowl, out- 
thrust jaw, pouting lips, and heavy tragedian manner. One might 
almost conclude that the chief skill of the élite was histrionic, and 
hence the ablest actor the most desirable leader. 

The most conspicuous of the modern élites have been somewhat 
embarrassed by the fact that their leaders were set forth as sui 
generis, genii of an exceptional type. In such instances the leader 
cannot be replaced, and even to suggest this is to question the super- 
human basis of the whole plan of political salvation. There can be 
no other Mussolini, no other Hitler, it is argued. 

Aristoi do not need dictators who are more likely to devour them 
than to nourish them. The elevation of a dictator is a momentary 
abdication which may become permanent—unless a curtain is drawn 
on the dictator's show. 

2. Assuming that the political characteristics of the aristocracy 
have been fairly well identified—a goal thus far not attained—how 
shall the aristoi be selected, how shall the smooth flow of continuity 
be maintained? 

The doctrine that the élite is constantly “in circulation" is not 
very helpful at this point, since the present élite may fail to recog- 
nize and to give way to the oncoming élite quickly enough to avert 
disastrous consequences to the peace and order of the community. 
A formal instrument for the maintenance of continuity has been 


u Ibid., pp. 102-3; Aaron Director, The Economics of Technocracy (“Public Policy 
Pamphlets” [University of Chicago Press, 1933); Wayne Parrish, An Outline of Tech- 
nocracy (1933); Howard Scott, Introduction to Technocracy (1933); Scott, '"Technocracy 
Smashes the Price System," Harper's Magazine, CLXVI (January, 1933), 129-42. For 
bibliography. see Julia Johnsen, Selected Articles on Capitalism and Its Alternatives 
(1933); Bruno Lasker, “Throwing Stones into the Puddle: Reading List,” Pacific 
Affairs, VI (April, 1933), 192-95; U.S. Library of Congress January 20, 1933—list 
of references. , 
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| developed in the form of the one-party system in Italy, Germany, 


and in Soviet Russia. In Italy, Mussolini declares that the Fascist 
party is the Nation, and similar comment has been made by Hitler 
in Germany. Taking the terminology of the democracy they de- 
spise, these groups have set up a pseudoparty system consisting of 
one party only. In this are presumptively contained the elements 
of the aristocracy in political control. Once the élite are established 
in this form they may continue to add and subtract members, main- 
tain a continuity in éliteship, select or approve the higher command 
from time to time, and perform such other duties as may appro- 
priately be discharged by an aristocracy. In Italy there are some- 
what less than two million Fascists; in Germany there are about 
four million Nazis; in Russia there are some three million members 
of the Communist party. 

These parties may determine the qualifications for admission, 
promote, demote, discipline, and expel their members; may deter- 


~ mine the general policies of the party and inferentially of the nation. 


The Fascist party may even change the line of monarchical succes- 
sion in Italy, and may select the successor of the Duce, asin Germany 
the Führer may be selected by the Nazi party. The terms and con- 
ditions of entrance and expulsion are of very great importance at 
this point, and careful analysis of these criteria might reveal much 
regarding the significant elements of a particular élite, aside from 
the requirements of belief and loyalty to the special cause in ques- 
tion. 

Of special interest in this connection are the leadership-training 
schools of Nazi Germany which have been set up in recognition of 
the problem of the perpetuation of party rule. The function of 
these Fiihrerschulen is constantly to select from the party organiza- 
tions those "best fitted" for political and administrative leader- 
ship. The basis of this leadership-school system is some thirty pro- 
jected provincial schools (Gauschulen), called Adolf-Hitler Schulen. 
Ten of these have been constructed already. The Gauleiter of the 
party has the responsibility of selecting a determined quota of 
candidates of the age of twelve years. “The standard of admission 


. is proof of service jn the ‘Jungvolk’ of an outstanding ‘leader na- 


ture’ [Führernatur| character, along with requirements of race and 
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health. .... ?1* The schools are supported entirely by the party, 
even to the extent of giving the students pocket money. In these 
preparatory schools the candidate is given a full-length preparatory 
education with special emphasis upon sport and NaZi-party ideology. 
Baldur von Schirach, leader of the “Hitler-Jugend,” expressed the 
intellectual spirit of these institutions as follows: 

We National Socialists do not deny the power of Knowledge, but we do not 
serve her; rather we command her. What the youth learn at our schools should 


not make doubters of them, and thereby weaklings, who pose before every good 
action the faint-hearted question as to its desirability.3 


Leaving these schools at the age of eighteen, the candidates are 
to go out into the world for a period of seven years to join the party 
as adult members, perform their labor service and military training, 
learn a trade or profession, or study at a university. At the close of 
seven years one thousand of a projected quota of some four thou- 
sand are to be chosen by the party from among those who wish to 
continue the training, for entrance into the “Citadels of the Order" 
(Ordensburgen). 'There will be four of these citadels. 

The “Prospective leaders," as they have recently been officially called, spend 
their first training period at the Cróssinsee Ordensburg. They are recruited from 
all the districts of the Reich, and from all the branches of the “movement,” 
have passed through the strict system of selection of the party, beginning with 
the recommendation of the leader of the party circle, and ending with the per- 
sonal review by the Leader of the Reich Organizations [Dr. Robert Ley]; and 
will acquire in four years all the accoutrements which the political leader re- 
quires for the performance of the most responsible offices. Through Vogelsang 
and Sonthofen the way leads to the Ordensburg Marienburg, of which only the 
foundations are completed at the present time, but which will be ready in 1941 
to send out the first vintage of young leaders among the people. [Itis] along way 
which has not as yet been surveyed in all its parts, the institutionalization of 
which depends not a little upon the experiences now being gathered in the 
spirited work at Cróssinsee.4 


The emphasis in these Ordensburgen, or “Castles of the Order," 
is upon physical training and the inculcation of Nazi dogma. The 
first year is spent at Cróssinsee, where the prospective leaders are 
given physical and character training. 

12 National Zeitung (Essen), January 30, 1938 (special suppl.), p. 3. 
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.... Science and ‘Weltanschauung’ are secondary. According to the time 
schedule drilling and physical exercise occupy almost two thirds of the working 
time. Note well that drilling at the Ordensburg is not ‘barrack drill’ and ex- 
hausting manuals of exercise. It is fostered as the indispensable foundation of 
discipline. ... . It is essential for a political soldier that he be able to march in 
formations, and for a political leader that he be able to lead such formations. 
The Ordensburg will not compete with the Army. And in the same sense ath- 
letic education is not an end in itself..... [These exercises] axe of importance 
in producing physical health and resistance; and above all the various exer- 
cises of military sport are of value in steeling the character, and in breeding 
courage and decisiveness. . . . . The subjects taught are heredity, racial theory, 
prehistory, and early and medieval history. .... 15 


All through the Nazi literature describing this movement a military 
frame of reference is employed. In a recent issue of the central organ 
of the National Socialist Student Organization this comparison is 
carried out clearly and may illustrate how the theorists of these 
schools apply the values of military leadership to statesmanship and 
political leadership. A Dr. K. writes: 


The German army in peace time has shaped an officer corps that is prepared 
for war purposes. We do not see why the Party should not succeed in recruiting 
a leadership corps in a similar manner..... The “Castles of the Order” will 
engender a spirit and a principle, similar to the spirit and principle of the officer 
corps, which will ensure, no matter what the circumstances, the continuity of 
political development." 


However complicated and thorough this system of leadership 
recruitment may become, it introduces no new principle of leader- 
ship education. The insistent inculcation of a body of dogma as a 
means of perpetuating a loyal leadership is as old as the Church, 
and was used explicitly for their purposes by the Jesuits. And 
the great emphasis upon physical strength and endurance is as old 
as Sparta. These potential Nazi leaders are avowedly not trained 
for thinking, but for action. The assumption of the school system 
is that the truths have all been given; it is necessary only to spread 
them and to take the action which follows from them. What kind 
of future German statesmanship will emerge from this system of 
education can partially be projected by its major emphases. These 
are fanatical loyalty to a set of racial and national dogmas, empha- 
sis on the aggrandizement of Germany internationally, and complete 


15 Ibid. 16 Die Bewegung, p. x. 
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suppression of individual variation domestically, accompanied by 
an unthinking philosophy of action nurtured by a cult of physical 
strength." 2 

Although the Nazis have gone farther with their system of leader- 
ship perpetuation, a similar development has taken place in Italy. 
Here party-training schools have been established in all the seats 
of the provinces for the education of future party and governmental 
bureaucrats and demagogues. 

Generally these aristocratic systems of party-leadership perpetua- 
tion seem to require (1) loyalty to the leadership, (2) belief in the 
doctrines of the group, (3) absence of negative demerits indicating 
unfitness for any group service such as excessive dissipation or dis- 
orderliness, (4) positive qualities of a type useful in any group. 

But these qualities do not seem to differentiate the aristoi from 
any other group of a social nature, such as a union, a lodge, a church, 
or an athletic organization. They would not separate a Nazi from 
a trade-unionist or a Fascist from a Mason. They have point only 
as capacity for membership in any working organization—except 
for the element of belief in and allegiance to a special system.” They 
fail to recognize those special qualities necessary for political states- 
manship. | 

For a short time, in periods of great tension, in mutual fear of 
external attack, it is possible for an ‘‘aristocracy” to maintain a 
fairly solid front; but there can be no guaranty that this will endure. 
The characteristic weakness of the aristoi has been, as pointed out 
by Montesquieu, jealousy and rivalry. One faction may appeal to 
the mass as against the other; one faction may set up a strong man 
as against another; one faction may fear and attempt the annihila- 
tion of another. Hitler's bloody purge of June 30, 1934, and Russia's 
trials are only modern illustrations of what has happened innumer- 
able times in the history of the anxious élites who could not trust 

9 For other discussions of the Leadership-School movement in Germany see O., 
Harlander, ‘‘National-Sozialistische Führererziehung und Schule,” Die deutsche 
hohe Schule, Vol. III, June, 1936; Kurt Petter, “Zur Begründung der Adolf Hitler 


Schulen," Des junge Deutschland, XXXI, 50-51; E. Kolb, ‘Führer Auslese und Führer 
Schulung," Die Schule im national-socialistische Staat, 1935. . 
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each other—or perhaps trusted too fondly, as in Machiavelli's case 
of the leader who invited his rivals to a peace party which ended in 
the death of all the undesirables. The Soviets have found it neces- 
sary to rid themselves one by one of many of their greatest leaders 
of high position and immense prestige.” We do not yet know the 
inner history of these astounding trials, but we do know the ex- 
ternal fact of inner jealousy and rival ambition. 

'The loss of hereditary distinctions as a mark of aristocracy and 
the decline of wealth as an index make the status of an aristocracy 
extremely dubious. Military prestige is always uncertain, in that 
no one knows when or where it will spring up, often at some incon- 
venient point, upsetting the balance of the comfortable occupants 
of the bowers of authority. 

Once it is accepted that the few are to rule without legal responsi- 
bility to the rest of the state, and further that neither birth, wealth, 
electoral choice, nor standardized merit shall govern the line of 
successions, what shall be the means by which the allegiance of the 
bulk of the community is held in line for the support of the superior? 
How shall stability be insured for aristocracy? Even Plato was 
driven to say that he would start his ideal state with “‘one royal lie," 
namely, that the various classes had been born as they were. But 
in modern times this is not an adequate answer, unless the biologists 
produce new evidence. 

In modern terminology this is a large-scale problem of morale— 
of the maintenance of such a driving form of esprit that the com- 
munity will produce, will fight and work, will be happy, and above 
all will accept the sway of the aristocracy as one of the major facts 
of life. The alternative presented is a dark picture of malaise, dis- 
content, and actual or threatened revolution. And if the institu- 
tional channels of responsibility are clogged, the only way of action 
will be the channel of force. 

With this in mind, all aristocracies have studied the problem of 
pleasing those over whom they rule, of charming those whom they 
command so that they will obey; of combining the club and the 
charm in the most acceptable manner. In a sense their tenure of 


19 See discussion of Montesquieu in Spirit of Laws; Machiavelli, Prince; Aristotle, on 
aristocracies, in Politics. 
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office depends upon the outcome of a perpetual plebiscite. The 
mass of the inferior do not vote, but they cast an informal ballot 
expressing their attitude toward the superior power. These ballots 
are not counted directly, but are reckoned in terms of crowds, 
hurrahs, applause, readiness to serve, and the absence of resistances 
and revolts. One hiss may count as much as the loss of a seat in 
the legislative body; one boo may sound like a revolt. 

The appeal may always be made to the higher levels of states- 
manship shown by achievement. The few may appear as the con- 
tinuing benefactors of the community of which they are the heads. 
More territory, more loaves and fishes, and more expanding senti- 
ments of group prestige may be the fruits of their rule; and this may 
be appropriately presented as a justification. Or inferior achieve- 
ments may be magnified until they seem important. 

All this is, however, an appeal from ourselves to them, from the 
minority to the majority, as if they were the competent judges of 
what is good. Hence it contains within itself the seeds of some form 
of popular responsibility—to be avoided in the most complete form 
of superiority which assumes not merely superior power but superior 
competence in judgment of community affairs, and which avoids 
institutionalized responsibility. 

'The electoral device, however, none of the modern élites is willing 
to abandon wholly. All retain it in one form or another. It may 
reasonably be asked, why do the modern aristocrats, styling them- 
selves as élite or leaders, play with the electoral system in their 
organization after repudiating it as a useless device of outworn 
democracy? Mussolini once said, by way of illustration, that the 
Italians might vote until sick at the stomach but the inner circle 
would determine policy. In general he protested against what began 
to be termed *'electionistic" tendencies, meaning thereby too great 
emphasis on electoral devices. The answer may be, from one point 
of view, that the use of elections is merely a device of a transition 
period, and that the machinery of counting will be abolished in the 
fulness of time and with the perfection of the system. Or, from 
another point of view, it may be said that the tlectoral device is 
useful in creating a feeling of popular participation in the govern- 
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ment—as a means for improvement of general morale, although 
in fact the important decisions are made in another fashion. Elec- 
tions from this point of view are morale mechanisms rather than 
modes of selection of personnel or determination of broad policies.” 

3. The superiors assume the trusteeship of the community, with 
a general responsibility for the well-being of the nation or other 
political unit in which they function. They may determine their 
own position in the general scheme of things political, and they must 
observe the relative position of all others in a broad scheme of 
values over which they stand in general charge. 

Shall the supermen assume that the welfare of mankind is best 
served by their own superdevelopment, with the benefits trickling 
down to others as time goes on? Or shall they undertake some more 
immediate and direct diffusion of the gains of greatness for the weak? 
Or shall they perhaps assume that their own glorious development 
is itself a flower which may well satisfy the imagination and the 
desires of all the others? Perhaps others do not matter at all, but 
merely serve as the clay from which the figures of the truly su- 
perior are shaped. 

What theoretical account of themselves shall the politically un- 
accountable give in their philosophical moments? And what shall 
be their program? 

Shall they decide to educate the masses of the people in such a 
way as to fit them ultimately for the aristoi, or in such a manner as 
to render them ineligible and content with a humbler lot? Shall 
they educate for class status on the whole or for mass status? At 
this point they may predetermine the destiny of the oncoming gen- 
eration in great measure. 

What type of race will they choose to breed, if they better under- 
stand the art of eugenics? Will they give preference to breeding of 
superior types, or might they conclude to grow morons as once 
suggested by a psychologist—morons to do the hard work of the 
world, while others live upon the fruit of their labors? Shall they 


z0 See Gaetano Salvemini, “Totalitarian ‘Elections’ in Italy Today," Social Research, 
February, 1937, pp. 108 f., for a discussion of voting in Fascist Italy. 
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breed a class or a special race, or breed for mass development up- 
ward toward final universal éliteness?^ 

Shall they early begin to train men for special occupations, adapt- 
ing them to some standard of status; or shall théy leave the door 
of hope open to all? Shall they. approximate something of a caste 
system, or assume that modern society requires more opportunity 
for adaptation and advancement on the part of the many? 

Shall they regard the economic field as essentially a free struggle 
for survival of the fittest, or supervise it to the extent at least of 
making sure that it does not undermine the prestige or position of 
the aristoi, political and otherwise? 

How far will they go in the assumption of responsibility for direc- 
tion of cóntrol over the instruments of production, the processes of 
distribution and consumption, and of standards of living? 

What shall they say to capitalism and to communism in develop- 
ing national policies appropriate to the domination of the few? 
Theoretically they might go either way—a long way—or they might 
go another way which was neither one nor the other in form or 
process. 

Practically, the recent élites of Italy and Germany have balanced 
capitalism against socialism, although favored and supported by 
the former, but in so doing it must be observed that they have made 
an appeal to another form of loyalty in the shape of modern national- 
ism. The nation itself is, however, a mass phenomenon, and con- 
tinuing appeal to the mass is full of peril for an association based 
upon the principle of class, even if repudiating any specific responsi- 
bility to the masses. This accounts undoubtedly for the retention 
of the forms of plebiscite and pseudovoting in these places. 

There can be no question that the aristoi of our day have been 
utilized for the purpose of crushing out mass movements in the form 
of socialism, trade-unions, and democracy; but the ultimate out- 
come is still in the future, and the trends of nationalism are not as 
easily or securely forecast as some have thought. Inits time nation- 

2: See Huxley, op. cit., for ingenious suggestions as to possible policy; H. G. Wells 
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alism captured Christianity or phases of it, later democracy. Nation- 
alism might take over conceivably any form of economic or social 
organization deemed important for the national interest by those 
with whom the décision lay. l 

Nor is there anything to prevent an élite from taking on a re- 
ligious color and affiliation, improbable as this might seem in view 
of the warfare with the church in Italy and in Germany. It might 


indeed be maintained that the only sure basis for an élite lay in the : 


cultivation of religious values and interests as a continuing bond of 
allegiance. The caste system, which held sway over the world for 


a long period of human history and still dominates the daily lives . 


of millions of our fellow-men, was given the aura of religion and 
found this the strongest support in its most difficult hours. Tt is 
entirely possible that a state church may emerge, to bless the new 
leaders as in earlier days the Anglican and the Gallican churches 
emerged. 

It is evident that aristocracies are seriously embarrassed by: 

1. Uncertainty as to the precise characteristics of the aristocrais, or 
of any working group of them.—The picture of the aristocracy as our 
natural rulers lacks the identification upon which a system must 
rest, or the scientific validity. Most élites seem indifferent to the 
elevation of men with special aptitudes and skills making for ma- 
ture and stable statesmanship. Who are the aristocrats? What war- 
rant is there for assuming that the unfit will not emerge and occupy 
the seats of authority? 

2. Uncertainty as to the selection and continuity of the superior 
ones.—If we know that we belong to the aristocracy, how can we 
be sure that others recognize our natural pre-eminence? If birth 
or status is abandoned, and if elections are repudiated as ineffec- 
tive, the labeling of the aristocrat is made difficult. Who, then, 
shall choose the few? If it is to be a small group in a pseudosystem 
called a “one-party” system, what are the criteria of selection and 
rejection of these “leaders” themselves? 

3. Uncertainty as to the nature and administration of the trustee- 
ship of the aristocrgcy.—Shall the aristocracy hold their trust to be 
that of the development of the whole community over which they 
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preside? Or perhaps their own energies and their development are 
the end of the mass of the community—their highest and best satis- 
faction. | : 

The devotees of aristocracy must make a series of fundamental 


decisions in the establishment of their authority. Their relations to 


religion, to science, to industry, are involved; still more difficult 
their relations to the mass movement involved in nationalism, with 
its heavy trend back to massism and democracy. What is the pro- 


- gram of aristocracy? What safeguards shall they build against the 


shock of military defeat, against the cycles of economic depression, 


: against the outbursts of suppressed freedom of speech and thought, 


against the silent persistence of religious values. If aristocracy is 
merely another name for personal adventure, if its methods are 
chiefly violence and propaganda, if it reflects largely national im- 
patience in a moment of despair, then it may be judged from this 
point of view. But if the government of the best fitted to govern is 
really the generalized goal, then the criteria of excellence must be 
identified, ways and means of selection and continuity must be de- 
veloped, the relation of the few to the many must be defined and 
interpreted, and types of programs must be developed. 

Thus far indeed in modern times the advocates of aristocracy 
have been most conspicuous for the use of violence rather than reason, 
for bombastic appeal to the very masses they affect to despise, for 
pseudovoting rather than genuine electoral processes, for attacks 
upon rational political choices rather than for their recognition and 
incorporation in a system pre-eminently requiring these traits and 
skills.” 

If the superior are really superior in the light of modern intelli- 
gence and science, why do they employ so extensively the weapons 
of force and ballyhoo? Why have they so little confidence in their 


aa “Tf you want to get men to act reasonably," says Huxley, ‘you must set about 
persuading them in a maniacal manner. What we want is a sane and reasonable ex- 
ploitation of the forces of insanity" (Crome Yellow [New York: Garden City Publishing 
Co., 1922], p. 229). For this purpose he suggests three main species of men: the direct- 
ing intelligences, the men of faith, and the herd. Cf. H. G. Wells’s prescription for re- 
cruiting the new élite (What Are We To Do with Our Lives (New York: Doubleday, 
Doran, 1931] and The Shape of Things To Come [New York: Macmillan Co., 1933]). 
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own inherent qualities? If it is qualities of will and of activism they 
seek to emphasize, then the question may be asked: Has it been 
found impossible, to unite intelligence and will in a formula of per- 
sonality or a pattern of behavior? If the loudest shouting and the 
bloodiest shedding of blood give the title to the new leadership, 
will not the trend be in the direction of still louder shouting and 
still more savage policies? 

The historic categories of aristocracy point either in the direction 
of intelligence and personality demonstrated by long training, as 
indicated by Plato, or in the direction of a group inspired by religious 
ideals as seen in various forms of religious organization; but neither 
the philosopher-king of the classical period nor the prophet-priest 
type is seen in the aristocracy of the modern day. Neither military 
force nor economic wealth offers a solid and enduring basis of an 
aristocracy that professes to rest upon any rational view of life. 

It may be said that nationalism or proletarianism affords support 
for a group of leaders, but the underlying trends of modern national- 
ism and of modern proletarianism are at bottom mass-driven, and 
over a long period of time are untrustworthy for those who affect 
the cult of aristocracy. Dictatorships of the few, resting upon mass 
movements, are built upon foundations of sand, for ultimately the 
nation or the class may decide to take charge of their own estate. 
If the test of the validity of authority is force, then the mass may 
ultimately have the superior argument; and if it is ballyhoo, how 
long and how effectively may it be maintained? 

We conclude that we are a long way from knowing the differentials 
in human capacity and in political capacity; from knowing adequate 
methods of selection and continuity of such persons in political ' 
leadership; from being in a position to outline the scope and method 
of their ‘irresponsible responsibility" to the commonweal. 

The curse of aristocracy is not that great men fill great places, 
but that small men fill great places and piece out their inferiority 
with arrogance. Truly great natures are likely to find a response 
in the mass of mankind. They need not fear the many as much as 
the jealous few. In the very nature of aristocracy it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to appraise the position of the aristoi properly, to 
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be as expert and responsive to the problems of equitable distribu- 
tion as of production. Aristocracy tends to identify the public good 
with its own material and spiritual values. Can aristocrats know 
what justice is when they are judges in their owt cause? 

Of course those who are in power may always say, “We are in 
power"; and if they are, then indeed this is the case. But this of 
itself is no proof of their competence. Political realism is never 
wholly realistic if it disregards the foundations upon which con- 
tinuing authority must rest. 
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Conservatives occupying positions of power have not been alone in their endeavors 
to utilize the Constitution as à symbol for rationalizing their activites. Reformers 
(humanitarians, spokesmen of minority and depressed groups, theoreticians in the field 
of social and political philosophy) have also tried to use the Constitution as a symbol 
justifying the activities in which they sought to engage. The particular attitudes of 
reformers toward the Constitution have been governed in part by their ideologies, par- 
ticularly by their conception of the nature of the political state and of conflicting eco- 
nomic and social forces. The attitudes of reformers have also been to a very large extent 
governed by particular situations. When the situation seemed to encourage the hope 
that specific programs might be won through constitutional methods, they have en- 
deavored to identify the Constitution with themselves. But when the situation ap- 
peared hopeless, reformers have despaired of capturing the Constitution as their own 
symbol and have tended to fall back on revolutionary ideologies. 


Probably most Americans, if asked to tell what stand reformers 
and radicals had taken toward the Constitution, would hold that 
they had shown slight favor toward it. Even schoolboys know that 
William Lloyd Garrison denounced the Constitution as “a covenant 
with death and an agreement with Hell." Some of them may even 
be familiar with his theatrical burning of a copy of the venerated 
document on July 4, 1854 Few grown-ups need stretch their mem- 
ory very far to recall the denunciations of the muckrakers when they 
branded the framers of the Constitution as grafters who had adroitly 
secured its adoption for the sole purpose of enhancing the value of 
their property holdings? A still more recent illustration of the com- 
mon opinion that radicals are against the Constitution is found in 
Carl Sandburg’s The People, Yes: “We have to eat," grumbled the 
hard-boiled down and outer. “You can’t eat promises, can you? 
You can’t eat the Constitution, can you?"5 And it would be easy to 

1 For an interesting description by an eyewitness see the Autobiography, Memories 
and Experiences of Moncure Daniel Conway (Boston and New York, 1904), I, 185; 


see also William Lloyd Garrison 1805-1879: The Story of His Life Told by His Children 
(Boston and New York, 1894), IIL, 412. 

2 Rome G. Brown, Muckraking the Constitution: An Address before the Siate Bar 
Association of North Carolina, Delivered at Wrightsville Beach, N.C., June 30, 1914 
(Washington, D.C.), passim. See especially Pearson’s Magazine, XXX (August, 1913), 
147-57; ibid., October, t913, pp. 483-92. 

3 Carl Sandburg, The People, Yes (New York, 1936), pp. 234, 148, IQI. 
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cite endless examples of harsh criticisms of the Constitution not only 
from the mouths of “‘wobblies” but from the lips of such dis- 
tinguished nonconformists as Ralph Waldo Emerson and John 
Quincy Adams.‘ , 

The truth is, of course, that such opinions are not entirely repre- 
sentative of the thought and feeling of reformers. Many accepted the 
Constitution with as much enthusiasm as anyone. Others were ut- 
terly indifferent to it. Some accepted parts of it and rejected other 
portions. In some instances even the same individual felt differently 
at different times. John Quincy Adams, who once confessed that the 
Constitution was “doubly tainted with the infection of riches and 
slavery," on another occasion identified it approvingly with the 
Declaration of Independence.5 In 1831 Garrison himself had thanked 
God for the Constitution and likened it to the rock of Gibraltar: “a 
high refuge from oppression." And in our own day some of the left- 
wing leaders, who a few years ago dismissed the Constitution as a 
class document for exploitation, today claim to find in it much to 
praise. 

What are the reasons for this diversity and inconsistency among 
reformers? As one looks at their opinions on the Constitution during 
the last hundred years, does one find any development in their 
thought? Answers to these questions may not only help us to under- 
stand reformers and radicals; a consideration of why they’ thought 
differently at different times may throw some light on the process 
by which changing interests and changing situations affect thought. 
In addition, even a brief account of the attitudes of reformers to- 
ward the Constitution may help to fill out the social and intellectual 
history of that document. 

One reason for inconsistency in the thought of reformers is found 
in the signincant fact that, in general, they did not question the 
bases of governmental forms save in times of sharp class or sectional 
tension. The Constitution thus does not seem to have figured very 


4 Ralph Waldo Emerson, Works (Boston, 1893), XI, 421, 219-21. 


5 The Jubilee of the Constitution: A Discourse, Delivered at the request of the New-York 
Historical Society, the 30th of April, 839 (New York, 1839), p. 54; Anti-slavery Tracts, e 
No. 1: The United States Constitution. ° 


6 Lindsay Swift, William Lloyd Garrison (Philadelphia, x9x1), p. 88. 
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largely in the thought and feeling of reformers until practical issues 
forced them to interpret its relation to their own objectives. 

A survey of the attitudes of reformers during these periods of 
tension suggests that they were likely to be particularly influenced 
by theories which they held concerning the nature of the state and 
the mechanism of social change, as well as by prevailing intellectual 
currents and systems of economy. As the intellectual and economic 
environment changed, and as nationalism grew, reformers tended to 
meet fresh crises with different weapons or in a different spirit. 

The great majority of American reformers have assumed that 
government is largely neutral in the conflicting struggles of social 
and economic groups. Heirs of the Enlightenment, they believed in 
the idea of inevitable progress. They further believed in the ability 
of ardent and courageous men to wipe out social evils by an appeal 
to reason and humanity, by stirring up “public opinion,” by legisla- 
tive enactments. 

Others, however, adhered—at first gropingly and later systemat- 
ically—to what might be called a class conception of government. 
This they did not invent: its earliest exponents probably uncon- 
sciously borrowed it from Harrington and from the American fed- 
eralists who believed that owners of property must inevitably rule 
the state. 

While the radicals who on principle opposed the Constitution by 
reason of their adherence to this class theory of the state were always 
in a small minority, their number was on occasions augmented by 
temporary allies. When a series of defeats led reformers to feel that 
the strength of the enemy was overwhelming, they sometimes went 
so far as to repudiate the Constitution as a weapon of the enemy. 
Defeated and frustrated, they saw no hope in remaining on a ship 
which pirates had already made their own. On the other hand, in 
periods when democracy seemed strong, when the suffrage had just 
been widened, for example, or when a strong political leader seemed 
to speak for the masses, then many reformers gravitated toward or 
resumed the more optimistic position. 

It would be possible to illustrate this idea by reference to various 
reform movements, but for reasons of space we will confine our at- 
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tention almost entirely to the labor movement and to the antislavery 
crusade. 

The first period of tension which made reformers constitution- 
conscious came with the rise of the labor movement in the 1820's. 
Although there was much class antagonism, most of its leaders sub- 
scribed to a neutral-government theory. This was natural in view 
of the fact that the suffrage was being widened and that Jackson 
seemed to be speaking for the people. Faith in the ability of workers 
to secure their demands within the framework of the existing system 
naturally ran high. Moreover, this period was likewise the very time 
when persuasive orators like Daniel Webster were identitying the 
Constitution with the rising tide of nationalism. Under all these 
circumstances it was inevitable that labor leaders should identify 
their aims not only with the Declaration but also with the Constitu- 
tion. Spokesmen at Mechanics Institutes pointed out that the 
skilled workers had sometimes rallied in behalf of the ratification of 
the Constitution when it seemed in jeopardy, and that they had done 
so because they saw in it an instrument favorable to their interests." 
Convinced that the Constitution was intended quite as much as the 
Declaration to advance the cause of the underdog, labor newspapers 
printed the texts of both documents, that workers might familiarize 
themselves with their charters of liberty.* 

That this effort was successful is suggested by the fact that the 
pages of the Workingman's Advocate, The Man, and other labor 
organs carried generous references to the Constitution. Far from re- 
garding it as an instrument of the aristocracy for the exploitation of 
the masses, spokesmen of the working class referred to it as “a 
glorious instrument," as “our Constitution, the Magna Charta of 
our boasted liberties."? The wise sages who drafted it—the fathers 
who had abolished primogeniture and other relics of a feudal past— 
were not to be blamed for the fact that while the people slept the 


1 E.g, E. L. Magoon, Oration Delivered on July 4, 1845, at the Mechanics Institute in 
Cincinnati (Cincinnati, 1848), p. 19. For a description of the exercises see Cincinnati 
Morning Chronicle, July 4 and 5, 1848. 

8 The Man, Vol. If (July 7, 1834); Working Man's Advocate, Vol. VI (October 11, 
1834). s. 

9 The Man, Vol. I (March 25 and May 8, 1834); Working Man’s Advocate, Vol I 
(March 6, 1830). 
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Constitution had been violated by inflaters of credit, “rotten money 
bag rascals,” lawyers, and “overgrown capitalists."* But it was not 
necessary for workers quietly to submit both nose and forehead to 
the grindstone. The Constitution guaranteed to every freeman equal 
rights. It forbade anyone—yes, even merciless creditors—from 
throwing into prison without due process of law a fellow-citizen 
whose only crime was his poverty.” 

All these judgments assume that the working class can, under the 
banner of the Constitution, obtain its rights and promote its inter- 
ests. But even in this early period a few men, under the influence of 
the theory that the owners of property control the government, and 
disappointed at the slow progress being made in the struggle for a 
ten-hour day and a genuine labor party, questioned the easy opti- 
mism of those who supposed that they had virtually won the battle 
by publicly exposing the contrast of actualities with the ideals of the 
Constitution. Stephen Simpson, writing in 1831, just as the political 
workingman’s party was collapsing, declared that the Constitution 
was “the merest untenanted skeleton of liberty, that the imagination 
of man can conceive; which by its operation creates aristocracy, 
privileges, extortion, monopoly, and overgrown fortunes.’ In the 
midst of the discouraging panic of 1837 one Locofoco leader went so 
far as to declare that Wall Street ruled the country, and that the 
only way out was for the people to draw up a new constitution." 
The Associationists went even further. They declared in convention 
in Boston (1846) that the mere assertion of the principles of liberty, 
equality, and the general welfare was meaningless because the funda- 
mental rights of labor, including its right to a share in property, had 
not been acknowledged or respected. Until that was done, neither 
law nor constitution could prevent the struggle between capital and 
labor from becoming ever fiercer." 


10 The Man, Vol 1 (April 4 and x9, 1834); tbid., Vol. II (June 28, 1834). 

1 Working Man's Advocate (N.S.), Vol. I (June 15, 1844); ibid., Vol. VII (August 29, 
1835); Mechanics Mirror, Vol I (June, 1846). 

v The Working Mans Manual: A New Theory of Political Economy (Philadelphia, 
1831), p. 13. 

13 F, Byrdsall, The History of the Loco-Foco or Equal Rights Party (New York, 1842) 
p. 150. 

14 Harbinger, II (Tune 6, 1846), 410. 
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This position became more explicit and more generally held in the 
hard times of the eighties and nineties. Henry George, in an inter- 
esting unpublished manuscript, groped toward the position which 
was later to become crystallized in his thought. . "Reform as we 
may," he wrote, “until we make this fundamental reform [the aboli- 
tion of inequality in the distribution of wealth] our material progress 
can but tend to differentiate our people into the monstrously rich 
and the frightfully poor.'"5 Most Populists, it is true, believed that 
their aims could be achieved under the Constitution, if only “good” 
men were put into office; but this opinion was not universally held in 
agrarian circles. In 1894, when labor was suffering reverses, when 
the sugar trust was declared to be legal, when the Supreme Court 
had set aside an income-tax law, certain Populists, including General 
Weaver himself, decided that it was impossible, under the existing 
Constitution, for the people to govern themselves in their own way 
or to withdraw from the sphere of individual competition such in- 
dustries as they wished to conduct themselves in their national or 
local capacity. It was therefore proposed to call a mass convention 
of the American people to replace by an entirely new instrument the 
Constitution which had become outworn, inflexible, “warped, 
blurred and burdened by judicial construction” to such an extent 
that it was practically not open to amendment.” And Bryan, after 
twice enduring defeat, sounded the warning that, unless the govern- 
ment exemplified the Declaration of Independence, there was danger 
ahead." 

This position figured notably in the theory of Socialists, utopian 
and Marxist. It is implicit in the thought of Edward Bellamy, who 
regarded the frame of government of 1787 as a mere lawyer-made 
device and who said that the true constitution of the American 
people is ‘‘the immortal Declaration with its assertion of the in- 

15 “Lecture on the New Constitution" (MS in New York Public Library, n.d.); 
The Complete Works of Henry George (Garden City, 1911); Social Problems, p. 210. 
For other comments of George on the Constitution see the Memorial Edition of the 
Writings of Henry George (New York, 1901), IX, 236, 157 ff., 170-71, 336. 


16 Fred Emory Haynes, James Baird Weaver (Iowa City, 1919), pp. 357-58; see also 
M. W. Howard, The American Plutocracy (New York, 1895), p. 121. 


? William Jennings Bryan, The Commoner Condensed (Linctln, 1903), II, 98; see 
also Bryan’s The First Battle (Chicago, 1897), pp. 414-15. 
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alienable equality of all men.’’® In r9r4, in a little book entitled 
Our Dishonest Constitution, Allan Benson, the Socialist candidate for 
the presidency in the ensuing election, expressed the Marxian view 
that the state and its instrumentalities are mere functions of the 
owning class. The Constitution, he wrote, was made for the people 
in the “same sense that sheep shears are made for sheep." Even the 
best constitution, which our outworn frame was not, would be use- 
less, he argued, within the existing economic framework.'? 

But even Socialists, who unlike the general run of reformers had a 
guiding philosophy of the state and of society, did not always keep 
within the rigid confines of their theory. In 1913 Daniel DeLeon, 
to whom Lenin paid the compliment of linking his name with that 
of Marx, could write: “knowing that its program carries in its fold 
that acute stage of all evolutionary processes known as Revolution, 
the Industrial Union connects with the achievements of the Revolu- 
tionary Fathers of the country, the first to frame a constitution that 
denies the perpetuity of their own social system, and that, by its 
amendment clause, legalizes Revolution." DeLeon was speaking at 
a time of high national feeling, when it was good tactics to identify a 
cause with the American past. He was also speaking when there was 
widespread faith in political methods for securing social justice, when 
the proclaimer of the “New Freedom" had entered the White House. 

In somewhat the same way during the “prosperous” 1920’s, when 
the door to social change through political action seemed closed, 
Socialists and Communists tended to belittle the Constitution as a 
hopelessly reactionary document. Now, the Communists at least, 
take a different position." It seems immensely important to them to 
contrast democracy with fascism, to make much of the constitution- 
al guaranties to freedom of opinion. Furthermore, with a president 
giving evidence of social vision and with labor making gains, the 


18 Equality (New York, 1934), p. 332. For other comments on the Constitution see 
ibid., pp. 6 and 19, and Looking Backward (Boston and New York), pp. 208-9 and 
chap. xvii. 

79 Allan L. Benson, Our Dishonest Constitution (New York, 1914), p. 8; see also Jack 
London, The Iron Heel (New York, 1907), p. 135. 

20 Industrial Unionism: Selected Editorials (New York, 1920), p. 65. 

1 See, e.g., New Masses, September 21, 1927, pp. 3-13. 
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door seems at least partly open to tangible gains if not to complete 
social reorganization. And, moreover, with nationalism in full swing, 
and with class lines tightly drawn, it seems good tactics to certain 
left-wing leaders to challenge the claims of reactionaries to a moron 
oly of the American past. 

No reform movement illustrates the thesis we have been develop- 
ing better than does the struggle against slavery. When the planta- 
tion interests demanded stringent fugitive slave laws in the name of 
constitutional guaranties, and when they insisted on their right 
under the Constitution to take their slaves into western territory, 
abolitionists were compelled either to admit, with their enemies, that 
the Constitution was a proslavery document and to denounce it with 
Garrison, or to prove that in fact it was a bulwark of freedom.” 
Those who chose the latter course were in part influenced by their 
faith that progress could be gained piecemeal; that the Constitution 
and the government were impartial and not the mere handmaid of 
dominant interests. They were also influenced by faith in democrat- 
ic methods and in humanitarian techniques. No doubt the new pop- 
ularity of the Constitution as a nationalist symbol also figured in 
their desire to be identified with it. Weld, Wright, Goodell, and 
Stewart, among others, provided intellectual defenses for the politi- 
cal abolitionists who chose to work under the Constitution. With 
Sumner, Giddings, and Smith they strove to show that the Constitu- 
tion was in fact the great bulwark of freedom. Some urged that the 
document’s omission of the word “slavery” was proof that the pro- 
visions for the return of fugitives referred only to indentured serv- 
ants and apprentices. Others insisted that the Constitution forbade 
any person (and was not the slave a person?) from being deprived of 
life and liberty without “due process of law.” Still others con- 
tended that an oath to support the Constitution was an oath to 

7 Some antislavery men thought that both positions were justified by the text of 


the Constitution (see, e.g., James Freeman Clarke, Anti-slavery Days [New York, 
1883], p. 18). 


33 Alvan Stewart, Esq., A Legal Argument before the Supreme Court of the State of 
New Jersey, at the May Term, 1845, at Trenton, for the Deliverance of 4,000 Persons from 
Bondage (New York, 1845), pp. 35 ff.; see also Levi Beardsley, Reminiscences (New 
York, 1852), p. 168, and Writings and Speeches of Alvan Stewart, ed. Luther Rawson 
Marsh (New York, 1860). 
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support the provision in the preamble which declared that the very 
object of the instrument was to promote justice and the general 
welfare: this, surely, was incompatible with the support of slavery ^^ 
Others shared the feeling of Goodell that the Constitution pointed to 
the best possible line of march out of Egyptian bondage; while its 
rejection as a proslavery document would mean not only the annihi- 
lation of the union but a march through “the bloody sea of revolu- 
tion," from which, as Goodell observed, the mind of the humani- 
tarian shrank.?s 

But to some abolitionists it began to appear that even univer- 
sities, churches, and newspapers, as well as the great business men 
profiting from their trade with the cotton South, were on the side 
of slavery. So was the very Congress of the United States with its 
overrepresented South, and the executive, and the courts?* When 
it appeared that all these agencies were indeed on the side of slavery, 
the temptation was to curse the Constitution itself as a proslavery 
document. Garrison did not begin his antislavery career by doing so. 
He came to the point partly under the influence of the so-called no- 
government and higher law doctrine, but largely because it seemed 
as if the cards were stacked too thoroughly against him. This posi- 
tion was well expressed by the Reverend John Pierpont when he 
declared: ‘‘If, on my heavenward journey, I see even the Constitu- 
tion of the United States standing in my path, like the visionary 
ladder of the patriarch, it shall not hinder, it shall help me on my 
way; for I will mount upward by treading it under my feet"?! 

The revolutionary implications of this higher law doctrine were 
not carried to their full, logical development until the crisis of civil 


4 Lysander Spooner, The Unconstitutionality of Slavery (Boston, 1856), p. ox ef 
passim; William Goodell, Slavery and Anti-slavery; A History of the Great Struggle in 
Both Hemispheres (New York, 1855), p. 587. See also Goodell’s Views of American 
Constitutional Law, in its Bearing upon American Slavery (Utica, N.Y., 1844). 

235 Goodell, Slavery and Anti-slavery, p. 564. Abolitionists sometimes circulated copies 
of the Constitution as antislavery tracts (see Samuel J. May, Some Recollections of Our 
Antislavery Conflict [Boston, 1869], pp. 142-43). 

[John Graham Palfrey], A Chapter of American History (Boston, 1852), p. 29; 
Spooner, o. cit., chap, i (on natural law). 

21 A Discourse on the Covenant with Judas, Preached in Hollis-Street Church, Nov. 6, 
1842 (Boston, 1842), p. 34; see also Pierpont’s Anti-slavery Poems (Boston, 1843), p. 11. 
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war. Then thoroughgoing radicals such as George W. Julian and 
Thaddeus Stevens subordinated the Constitution to the demands of 
a revolutionary upheaval. On January 12, 1862, Julian declared that 
the nation was greater than the Constitution which might well be 
disregarded if it blocked the purposes of those at the helm. Stevens 
said that the time had come when, if the Constitution stood in the 
way of the laws of war in dealing with the enemy, the Constitution 
must be set aside.?? 

The disappointment of those who had at one time expected a new 
dawn is illustrated by the shrewd if somewhat oversimplified analysis 
of the Civil War and the Constitution which came from the vitriolic 
pen of Lysander Spooner. This strange philosophical anarchist had 
once defended the national charter when Garrison attacked it as a 
proslavery document.? Now, in the dark days of reconstruction, 
Spooner declared that the war had been fought by northern capital- 
ists to monopolize southern markets in the future as they had in the 
past. People wanted the Constitution, he argued, "for the dishonest 
and illegitimate power that it gives them over the persons and 
properties of others. But for this little reason, all their eulogiums on 
the Constitution, all their exhortations, and all their expenditures of 
money and blood to sustain it, would be wanting. .... ” But, he 
went on, “this much is certain—that it [the Constitution] has either 
authorized such a government as we have had, or has been powerless 
to prevent it. In either case, it is unfit to exist.’’3° 

Without going into detail we may indicate how, in two other 
movements, changing conditions were associated with changing atti- 
tudes toward our national charter. We may cite the bitter disap- 
pointment of the feminists who, after the Civil War, found their 
claims to vote by reason of the Fifteenth Amendment denied. “We 

38 Grace Julian Clarke, George W. Julian (Indianapolis, 1923), p. 229; George 
Washington Julian, Political Recollections, 1840 to 1872 (Chicago, 1884), pp. 213 ff.; 
Congressional Glebe (37th Cong., 1st sess., Append.), August 2, 1861, p. 414; Thomas 


Frederick Woodley, Thaddeus Stevens (Harrisburg, 1934), pp. 351-53. Cf. Adin Ballou, 
Autobiography (Lowell, 1896), p. 428. 

39 Op. cit. Cf. Wendell Phillips, Review of Lysander Spooner’s Essay on the Uncon- 
stitutionality of Slavery (Boston, 1847). 


3° No Treason, No. VI: The Constitution of No Authority Baton 1870), pp. 52-59; 
see also Josiah Warren, True Civilization an Immediate Necessity (Boston, 1863), p. 138. 
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mean treason..... We are plotting revolution; we will overthrow 
this bogus Republic," shouted Victoria Woodhull, *and plant a gov- 
ernment of righteousness in its stead."* Tt was clear that, until the 
men of the Republic granted women the vote, they could never 
expect to realize that domestic tranquillity which the Constitution 
was supposed to confer! But as victories were won in state after 
state, it was realized that the ultimate goal of complete woman 
suffrage would presently be within reach. And when militant suf- 
fragists, picketing the White House in President Wilson's adminis- 
tration, were jailed, they bethought themselves of the constitutional 
right of petition and demanded the protection of the document* 
which, in an earlier period of frustration, had been denounced for 
ranking women with criminals and paupers.*4 

In much the same way when liquor interests intrenched them- 
selves behind the Constitution’s guaranties to private property, a 
leading prohibitionist could term the federal frame of government 
“the very citadel of the rum power."55 Later, however, when there 
appeared to be a good chance of amending it, the Constitution be- 
came a most worthy object in the eyes of even the most rabid prohi- 
bitionists. 

While special crises in the life of the nation stimulated reformers 
to think about the Constitution or to change their thought about it, 
more gradually developing currents of thought and gradually chang- 
ing patterns of economic life also profoundly influenced the con- 
siderations which reformers gave to the Constitution. Among the 

31 Emanie Sachs, ‘‘The Terrible Siren,” Victoria Woodhull (New York, 1928), p. 87; 


see also Victoria C. Woodhull, A Lecture on Constitutional Equality (New York, 1871), 
pp. 17-18; and The Origin, Tendencies and Principles of Government (New York, 1871), 
pp. 36 ff. 

32 For a thorough discussion, with documents, of efforts of feminists to obtain the 
vote under the post-Civil War amendments see Elizabeth Cady Stanton et al., History 
of Woman Suffrage (New York, 1881), II, 94, 322-23, 341, 408-9, 412-13, 688, 742; 
Il, 19720, 31732, 58, 59; 607. 

33 Doris Stevens, Jailed for Freedom (New York, 1920), pp. 177 and 278; see also 
D. C. Bloomer, Life and Writings of Amelia Bloomer (Boston, 1895), p. 159. 

34 Report of Proceedings of the Twentieth Anniversary, and of the Reception Held at the 
St. James Hotel, Oct. 19-20, 1870 (New York, 1870), p. 53. 

35 Henry William Blair, The Temperance Movement: Or the Conflict between Man and 
Alcohol (Boston, 1888), p. 382. 
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most important changes in thought were the shift from loyalty to a 
community or state to loyalty to the nation, and the substitution of 
an evolutionary conception of the universe for the static and me- 
chanical one which prevailed in the early part of the last century. 
Almost synchronous with these changes was the important shift from 
a laissez faire economy under which it was possible for the individual 
as such to exploit the continent to'a semicorporate one in which the 
individual in his own right was virtually helpless. These changes all 
tended to alter in much the same fashion the interpretations made by 
those reformers and radicals who on the whole accepted the Con- 
stitution. 

During the early decades of the nineteenth century, reformers like 
other thinkers of their time were largely under the domination of the 
Newtonian theory of the universe. For Newtonians the universe was 
governed by natural laws which nicely held in an equilibrium the 
entities and forces which composed it. As Woodrow Wilson once 
pointed out, the political equivalent of this scientific theory assumed 
that a constitution was the mechanical instrument for maintaining 
an equilibrium of unstable forces: it must be scrupulously respected 
or the lid might fly off. While this idea was cherished by conserva- 
tives with interests to defend (the strict-constructionist southerners, 
for example) it was also entertained by many reformers. Thus in the 
thirties and forties we find William Leggett and Robert Rantoul, 
Jr.,37 ascribing the rise of chartered monopolies to a betrayal of the 
intention of the constitutional fathers—they had not meant govern- 
ment to bestow favors on special interests. 

The doctrine of the higher law was also a natural corollary of the 
Newtonian picture of the universe. William Bowditch, son of the 
great mathematician, was only one who felt that the Constitution, 
far from maintaining a just balance, had actually always favored 
privilege.3* In this it contradicted the superior laws of the universe, 


`- 36 A Collection of the Political Writings of William Leggett, ed. Theodore Sedgewick, 
Jr. (New York, 1840), II, 103, 156~57, 165. 
37 Memoirs, Speeches and Writings of Robert Rantoul, Jr., ed. Luther Hamilton 
(Boston, 1854), chap. vii. 
38 William I. Bowditch, Slavery and the Constitution (Bosten, 1849), pp. 150-56; 
Anti-slavery Tracts, No. 1: The United States Constitution. 
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the laws of nature and of nature's God: right, justice, and freedom. 
To support a proslavery constitution was therefore to defy the very 
order of the universe, to resist the Higher Law. 

While many reformers continued to be influenced by an absolutis- 
tic and Newtonian conception, others seem very early to have been 
influenced by the emerging concept of evolution which first found 
expression in geological and finally in biological thought. William 
Maclure, “the father of American geology," in 1826 dwelt on the 
significance of the fact that the Constitution was not fixed once and 
for all. In providing for its amendment to enable the government to 
be put on a par with the best knowledge of the day, the fathers, he 
said, had been a hundred years ahead of their time. Without any 
revolution or convulsion, continuous growth might take place.*? 
This was also in the mind of Frances Wright, feminist, labor sympa- 
thizer, and abolitionist, when in 1828 she was not content merely to 
identify the Constitution with a machine. It was indeed like a ma- 
chine—simple, sublime, and solemn in most of its movements—she 
observed; but it was superior to the best of machines in that it pos- 
sessed the power of silent adaptation to the altering views of the 
people in each successive generation.* Charles Sumner perhaps ex- 
pressed this evolutionary conception as well as anyone when he re- 
marked that “the wise fathers did not treat the country as a Chinese 
foot, never to grow after infancy; but anticipating Progress, they 
declared expressly that their Great Act fi.e., the Constitution] is not 
final.” € 

After Darwin gave scientific elaboration and support to the theory 
of evolution, reformers and radicals increasingly thought of the Con- 
stitution as a living and growing organism. It was now easier for 
them to see that provisions which might once have had “survival 
value" for the nation were no longer useful. Thus some pacifists 
argued that the war-making powers of the government, though once 
perhaps necessary, were now not only useless but harmful, and in 
1870 their spokesmen attempted to have these powers deleted from 

39 William Maclure, Opinions on Various Subjects, Dedicated to the Industrious Pro- 
ducers (Philadelphia, 1838), I, 6, 74, 120. 

4° Course of Popular Lectures (3d ed.; New York, 1830), pp. 172 f., 192-93. 

^! Freedom National; Slavery Sectional (Washington, 1853), p. 6. 
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the Constitution.* As we have seen, DeLeon was speaking in evolu- 
tionary terms when he praised the provision in the Constitution 
enabling a rising class to make use of the amending power to replace 
its predecessor. 

Changing economic patterns, no less than changing scientific ones, 
also influenced the considerations of reformers about the federal 
frame of government. When our economy was dominated by indi- 
vidualism and laissez faire, when it was local in character, reformers 
and radicals quite naturally thought in corresponding terms. Many 
shared the gratitude of Robert Owen and Parke Godwin for the fact 
that the Constitution provided for a decentralized system in which 
freedom of social experiment in local areas was possible—an experi- 
mentation denied in the consolidated and bureaucratic nations of 
the Old World.*: 

Although this idea was destined to have a long history, it was 
never, of course, universally favored by reformers. Even in the early 
days some looked wistfully to the national government and regretted 
that it was not explicitly instructed by the Constitution to take care 
of this or that social need. Crusaders for free public schools would 
have agreed with Horace Mann in thinking that, when we changed 
our government from the monarchical to the republican form, 
definite provision should have been made in the basic public law for 
a national, republican system of education.*^ The time was far off— 
Mann was writing in 1840—-when educational reformers were to find 
in the general welfare clause of the Constitution sufficient warrant 
for federal support of public schools. 

Such experiences as presidential vetoes and court decisions grad- 
ually forced reformers to adopt a nationalistic and broad construc- 
tion theory of the Constitution. Although the swing from the early 
strict constructionism of many of our first radicals was gradual, it 
was virtually made necessary as the national economy became more 


4 Alfred Love to Charles Sumner, Philadelphia, May 18, 1870, Charles Sumner 
MSS, Letters Received, Vol. XC. 


43 Parke Godwin, Democracy, Constructive and Pacific (New York, 1844), pp. 35-36; 
see also Thomas Skidmore, The Rights of Man to Praperty! (New York, 1829), p. 32r. 


4 [Mary Tyler Mann], Life and Works of Horace Mann, by His Wife (Boston, 1891), 
II, 264-47; IV, 358-59. 
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integrated, as the individual became dimly aware of the fact that by 
himself he could not hope to protect himself from powerful corporate 
forces over which he had no control. 

The way was led by spokesmen of labor. As early as 1835 Seth 
Luther declared that the Constitution empowered Congress to pro- 
vide safeguards against the “dreadful evils which manufacturers are 
bringing upon us." 45 If the Constitution permitted the Congress to 
pass protective tariffs in behalf of manufacturers, then surely it 
might prohibit the importation of cheap foreign workers who en- 
riched the employing class at the expense of native labor. Another 
labor spokesman—John Commerford, of the New York chairmaker's 
union—at the same time urged that if necessary the Constitution be 
amended to enable Congress to provide for workers when new 
machines threw them out of their jobs.4 

Indeed, reformers were less and less tolerant toward the kind of 
strict construction which enabled federal authorities to turn down 
projects for national support for humanitarian ends. When, in the 
name of unwarranted power, President Pierce vetoed a Congres- 
sional act setting aside free lands for the support of insane asylums— 
a measure which Dorothea Dix had labored for night and day——one 
of her supporters decried those “narrow-souled, caviling demagogues 
who everlastingly plead the Constitution against every generous 
measure, and recklessly trample it underfoot whenever it stands in 
the way of their selfish purposes and foregone conclusions." ^? 

When, in our own day, reformers tend to identify their objectives 
with federal action, they are finding that leading business groups, by 
tradition nationalist and loose constructionist, now speak in terms 
of preserving “individual liberty" and the “general welfare" through 
states rights. The reasons for these about-faces on the part of both 
radicals and conservatives are to be found largely in the different 


45 4n Address to the Working Men of New England, on the State of Education, and on 
the Condition of the Producing Classes in Europe and America (3d ed.; Philadelphia, 
1836), p. 38. 

46 Working Man's Advocate, Vol. VII (September r9, 1835). 

47 Francis Tiffany, Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix (Boston and New York, 1891), pp. 
193794. 
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ways in which they have come to interpret their interests in a chang- 
ing economy.” 

With all these contradictions and changes in their ideas, radicals 
may seem to have been merely opportunistic; and 1n so far as they 
had no general social theory this is partly true. But opportunism is 
a common phenomenon. Anditis also clear that there is a definite de- 
velopment in their thought on the Constitution. At first they seemed 
to feel that if they merely stated the failure of some actuality to come 
up to some ideal, such as the principles in the Bill of Rights and in 
the preamble of the Constitution, that people would automatically 
remedy the situation. This is no longer true. Moreover, in the early 
stages of their history reformers and radicals, like other Americans, 
thought in absolutistic terms, not only of the Constitution but of 
other things. In many respects reformers led the way, so far as atti- 
tudes toward the Constitution go, to an ethical and sociological 
rather than to a merely legal view of that document. Above all, 
reformers and radicals today have become increasingly prone to 
challenge the right of conservatives to speak in the name of the 
American tradition and to interpret it in a reactionary way. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


48 See W. D. P. Bliss, The New Encyclopedia of Social Reform (New York, 1908), 
pp. 279-80. 


THE VOODOO CULT AMONG NEGRO MIGRANTS 
. IN DETROIT 


ERDMANN DOANE BEYNON 


ABSTRACT 

The “Nation of Islam," usually known as the “Voodoo Cult," belongs to a chain of 
movements arising out of the growing disillusionment and race consciousness of recent 
Negro migrants to northern industrial cities. The attention of the general public has 
been directed to sensational episodes in the history of this cult, such as the occurrence 
of human sacrifice, but the reorientation of the personality of its members has been 
ignored. The members of the cult have been isolated from the social organization of 
the community in which they lived, but they have maintained their functional rela- 
tionship in the metropolitan economy from which they derive their means of livelihood 
and in which they have been able to make more satisfactory adjustments. As a result 
of the teaching of this cult, they have gained a new conception of themselves and regard 
themselves as superior, rather than inferior, to other people. 

The Negro sect known to its members as the “Nation of Islam" 
or the ‘Muslims,’ but to the police as the Voodoo Cult; has sig- 
nificance for social science research partly because of its synthesis 
of heterogeneous cultural elements and partly because of its unique 
expression of race consciousness. If the movement be viewed as the 
life-cycle of a cult, however, its various phases tend to show an 
orderly progression through which the attitudes of its devotees were 
molded to a common pattern. There developed among them a way 
of living which isolated them to a certain extent from all persons 
not members of their cult, even though they themselves remained 
scattered among an urban population of their own race and color. 
In their trade relations the members of this cult have continued 
to live, like other Negroes, within the ecological organization of the 
Negro community of Detroit. Their principal occupational adjust- 
ment has been factory labor, and thus the cult members have main- 
tained a functional relationship with the metropolitan economy out- 
side of the Negro community. At the same time, however, they 

! Spelling: “Moslem”; pronounced: “Muslim.” This is one of the changed pro- 
nunciations by which initiates recognize each other. 'The Moorish-Americans also are 
“Moslems,” but pronounce the word as spelled. 


? No effort is made in this paper to trace relationship between this cult and Voodoo- 
ism in Haiti and other, West Indian islands. The cult received the name “Voodoo” 
solely because of cases of human sacrifice. 
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have severed contacts with the social organization of the community 
in which they live, so that they have gained isolation almost as 
effectively as did the members of agricultural religious communities 
who migrated to new homes. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE MOVEMENT 


The prophet and founder of the cult made his first appearance 
among the Negroes of Detroit as a peddler. Like other Arab and 
Syrian peddlers, he went from house to house carrying his wares. 

He came first to our houses selling raincoats, and then afterwards silks. In 
this way he could get into the people's houses, for every woman was eager to 
see the nice things the peddlars had for sale. He told us that the silks he carried 
were the same kind that our people used in their home country and that he 
had come from there. So we all asked him to tell us about our own country. 
If we asked him to eat with us, he would eat whatever we had on the table, but 
after the meal he began to talk: “Now don't eat this food. It is poison for you. 
'The people in your own country do not eat it. Since they eat the right kind of 
food they have the best health all the time. If you would live just like the 
people in your home country, you would never be sick any more." So we all 
wanted him to tell us more about ourselves and about our home country and 
about how we could be free from rheumatism, aches and pains. 


At the stranger’s suggestion a group of people was invited to one 
of the houses visited by him, so that on a particular evening they all 
might hear the story in which all alike were so much interested. 
Accustomed as these people were to the cottage prayer meetings of 
the Negro Methodist and Baptist churches they found no difficulty 
in holding informal meetings in their homes. 

The former peddler now assumed the role of prophet. During 
the early period of his ministry he used the Bible as his textbook, 
since it was the only religious book with which the majority of his 
hearers were familiar. With growing prestige over a constantly in- 
creasing group, the prophet became bolder in his denunciation of 
the Caucasians and began to attack the teachings of the Bible in 
such a way as to shock his hearers and bring them to an emotional 
crisis. Brother Challar Sharrieff told of the crisis through which he 
himself passed after hearing the prophet’s message: 


3 Sister Denke Majied, formerly, Mrs. Lawrence Adams." 
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The very first time I went to a meeting I heard him say: “The Bible tells 
you that the sun rises and sets. That is not so. The sun stands still. All your 
lives you have been thinking that the earth never moved. Stand and look 
toward the sun and know that it is the earth you are standing on which is 
moving." Up to that day I always went to the Baptist church. After I heard 
that sermon from the prophet, I was turned around completely. When I went 
home and heard that dinner was ready, I said: "I don't want to eat dinner. 
I just want to go back to the meetings." I wouldn't eat my meals but I goes 
back that night and I goes to every meeting after that. Just to think that the 
sun above me never moved at all and that the earth we are on was doing ail 
the moving. That changed everything for me.4 


The report of the prophet's message spread through the Negro 
community. Many of those who heard him invited their friends 
and relatives to come to the meetings, appealing either to their 
curiosity or to deeper interests. The attendance at the house meet- 
ings increased so much that the prophet was compelled to divide 
his hearers into several groups, the members of each of which were 
permitted to hear his message only at the time assigned to their 
group. The inconvenience was so obvious that the prophet’s fol- 


. lowers readily contributed money sufficient to hire a hall which was 


fitted up as the Temple. 
THE PROPHET 


Although the prophet lived in Detroit from July 4, 1930, until 
June 30, 1934, virtually nothing is known about him, save that he 
“came from the East" and that he “called” the Negroes of North 
America to enter the Nation of Islam. His very name is uncertain. 
He was known usually as Mr. Wali Farrad or Mr. W. D. Fard, 
though he used also the following names: Professor Ford, Mr. Far- 
rad Mohammed, Mr. F. Mohammed Ali. One of the few survivors 
who heard his first addresses states that he himself said: “My name 
is W. D. Fard and I came from the Holy City of Mecca. More about 
myself I will not tell you yet, for the time has not yet come. I am 
your brother. You have not yet seen me in my royal robes."5 Leg- 
ends soon sprang up about this mysterious personality. Many mem- 
bers of the cult hold that the prophet was born in Mecca, the son 
of wealthy parents of the tribe of the Koreish, the tribe from which 

^ Brother Challar Sharrieff, formerly, Mr. Charles Peoples. 

5 Interview with Mrs. Carrie Peoples (Sister Carrie Mohammed). 
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Mohammed the Prophet sprang, and that he was closely related by 
blood to the dynasty of the Hashimide sheriffs of Mecca who be- 
came kings of the Hejaz. He is said to have been educated at a 
college in England, in preparation for a diplomatic career in the 
service of the kingdom of the Hejaz, but to have abandoned every 
thing to bring “freedom, justice and equality,"" to “his uncle"* 
living "in the wilderness of North America, surrounded and robbed 
completely by the Cave Man."? 

There has grown, however, among the members of the cult a 
belief that the prophet was more than man, as Brother Yussuf 
Mohammed claimed: “When the police asked him who he was, he 
said: ‘I am the Supreme Ruler of the Universe.’ He told those 
police more about himself than he would ever tell us." 


THE NEGROES WHO HEARD THE “CALL” 


Not all who attended the meetings and heard the stranger’s mes- 
sage accepted him as a prophet. Many ridiculed his attacks against 
the Caucasians and were angered by his criticisms of the churches 
and the preachers. During the four years of his ministry, however, : 
approximately eight thousand Negroes?? in Detroit “heard the call” 
and became members of the Nation of Islam. Interviews with more 
than two hundred Moslem families showed that with less than half- 
a-dozen exceptions all were recent migrants from the rural South, 
the majority having come to Detroit from small communities in 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. In- 
vestigations of cult members by the Wayne County Prosecutor's 
office also indicated the same origin. The interviews disclosed that 

$Sister Carrie Mohammed and certain others claim that the prophet graduated 
from the University of Southern California in Los Angeles. 


7 Symbolized by the letters F J E on the Muslim flag hanging in the home of every 
cult member. 

8 The American Negroes—“the black men in the wilderness of North America"— 
are referred to symbolically in the cult ritual as "the uncle of Mr. W. D. Fard." Mos- 
lems of the East—Syrians, Turks and others—are referred to as “the second uncle of 
Mr. W. D. Fard.” 

? Prophet W. D. Fard, Teaching for the Lost Found Nation of Islam in a Mathematical 
Way, Problem No. 30. e 
xo Estimated by officials of the cult. Detectives of the Special Investigation Squad 
of the Detroit Police Department estimate 5,000. i 
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the Mosiems not only had migrated recently from the South, but 
also had visited their old homes in the South one or more times after 
their migration and before they had come into contact with the 
Nation of Islam. Through these visits they had become more con- 
scious of race discrimination on the part of the Caucasians. After 
their brief sojourn in the North they tended to reinterpret with 
sinister implications incidents of race contact in the South. They 
began to realize that lynchings and the indignities of the Jim Crow 
system were perpetrated by Caucasians who worshiped the same 
God as they did and worshiped Him in the same way. In many of 
its parts the Secret Ritual of the cult reflects the aroused feelings 
with which these Negroes returned from their visits to the South. 
“Me and my people who have been lost from home for 379 years 
have tried this so-called mystery God for bread, clothing and a home. 
And we receive nothing but hard times, hunger, naked and out of 
doors. Also was beat and killed by the ones that advocated that 
kind of God." 

The illiteracy of the southern Negroes now seemed due to Cauca- 
sian ''tricknollogy."* “Why does the devil keep our people illiter- 
ate? So that he can use them for a tool and also a slave. He keeps 
them blind to themselves so that he can master them.” 

Awakened already to a consciousness of race discrimination, these 
migrants from the South came into contact with militant move- 
ments among northern Negroes. Practically none of them had been 
in the North prior to the collapse of the Marcus Garvey movement. 
A few of them had come under the influence of the Moorish-Ameri- 
can cult which succeeded it. The effect of both these movements 
upon the future members of the Nation of Islam was largely indirect. 
Garvey taught the Negroes that their homeland was Ethiopia. The 
Noble Drew Ali, the prophet of the Moorish-Americans, proclaimed 
that these people were “descendants of Morrocans.""4^ The newer 
migrants entered a social milieu in which the atmosphere was filled 

n W, P. Fard, Secret Ritual of the Nation of Islam, Part IT, sec. 11. This has been pre- 
served as an oral tradition, memorized verbatim by the pupils at the University of 
Islam. Only a few manuscript copies are extant. 

" A cult term pronounced “trickenollogy.” 

133 Fard, Secret Ritual, Part I, sec. 6. 

14 Koran Questions for Moorish Americans (Chicago, 1928), p. 1, quest. 14. 
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with questions about the origin of their people. Long before their 
new prophet appeared among them they were wondering who they 
were and whence they had come. 

The migrants did not find life in the North ag pleasant as they 
had expected it to be, when first they came to the “land of hope," 
as the North was known in Negro poetry and song. The depression 
deprived them of their means of livelihood, and they suffered their 
first experience of urban destitution. Though public relief came to 
their rescue, the attitudes shown by the welfare agents increased 
their hatred of the Caucasian civilization. Forced to stand waiting 
for hours to receive their dole, these people began to believe that 
race discrimination was evident in the North as well as in the South. 
The welfare workers—including those even of their own race—be- 
came symbolic of all that these people hated. 

An Asiatic trend among Negro dole recipients of the Elmwood district, noted 
at the time as a passing whim, to-day came back with horror to two women 
welfare workers on learning that the fanatical Robert Harris had intended them 
for human sacrifices as infidels .... Harris stated to the police that each of 
these was a “no good Christian,” and that they would have been sacrificed if he 
knew where he could have found them.'s 


A further disillusionment came from their own physical discom- 
fort resulting from life in crowded quarters in a northern city. Un- 
accustomed to the climate of the North, and especially to its winters, 
these people soon developed many bodily ailments. Their condition 
is described by the Prophet Fard in his teaching: 

He had fever, headaches, chills, grippe, hay fever, regular fever, rheumatism, 
also pains in all joints. He was disturbed with foot ailment and toothaches. 
His pulse beat more than eighty-eight times per minute: therefore he goes to 
the doctor every day and gets medicine for every day in the year: one after 
each meal and three times a day, also one at bedtime." 


The migrants realized that they suffered much more physical pain 
than they had in their old homes. They connected this suffering 
with the civilization of the white man to whose cities they had come. 
Even before they met the prophet, they had begun to blame the 
Caucasian for their aches and pains. 


15 Detroit Times, November 22, 1932. 
16 Teaching for the Lost Found Nation of Islam in a Mathematical Way, Problem No. 6. 
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THE ORGANIZED CULT 


Maladjusted migrant Negroes came into contact with the prophet 
at the informal meetings in their own homes. With the change to 
temple services tfe movement took on a more formal character. The 
teaching became systematized. Membership was recognized and 
"registered." The movement itself became organized in a hierarchi- 
cal manner. 

The prophet’s message was characterized by his ability to utilize 
to the fullest measure the environment of his followers. Their physi- 
cal and economic difficulties alike were used to illustrate the new 
teaching. Similarly, biblical prophecies and the teaching of Marcus 
Garvey and Noble Drew Ali were cited as foretelling the coming of 
the new prophet. As additional proofs of his message, the prophet 
referred his followers to the writings of Judge Rutherford, of Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses, to a miscellaneous collection of books on Free- 
masonry and its symbolism, and to some well-known works, such 
as Breasted’s Conquest of Civilization and Hendrik van Loon’s Story 
of Mankind. Since many of these people were illiterate, it became 
necessary to organize classes in English so that they might be able 
to read “the proofs about themselves." They were also instructed 
to purchase radios in order that they might listen to the addresses 
of Judge Rutherford, Frank Norris, the Baptist fundamentalist, 
and others. The prophet explained to the people that the recom- 
mended books and addresses were symbolic and could be understood 
only through the interpretation which he himself would give at the 
temple services. The Koran itself was soon introduced as the most 
authoritative of all texts for the study of the new faith. The prophet, 
however, used only the Arabic text which he translated and ex- 
plained to the believers. Here too they were completely dependent 
upon his interpretation. 

To give more systematic character to his teaching, the prophet 
himself prepared certain texts which served as authoritative manuals 
of the religion and were memorized verbatim by all who became 
members of the Nation of Islam. 

The prophet’s teaching was in substance as follows: 

The black men in North America are not Negroes, but members of the lost 
tribe of Shebazz, stolen by traders from the Holy City of. Mecca 379 years ago. 
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The prophet came to America to find and to bring back to life his long lost 
brethren, from whom the Caucasians had taken away their language, their 
nation and their religion. Here in America they were living other than them- 
selves. They must learn that they are the original people, noblest of the nations 
of the earth. The Caucasians are the colored people, since they have lost their 
original color. The original people must regain their religion, which is Islam, 
their language, which is Arabic, and their culture, which is astronomy and higher 
mathematics, especially calculus. They must live according to the law of 
Allah, avoiding all meat of “poison animals," hogs, ducks, geese, 'possums and 
catfish. They must give up completely the use of stimulants, especially liquor. 
They must clean themselves up—both their bodies and their houses. If in this 
way they obeyed Allah, he would take them back to the Paradise from which 
they had been stolen—the Holy City of Mecca." 


Those who accepted this teaching became new men and women, 
or, as the prophet expressed it, were restored to their original and 
true selves. As a mark of this restoration the prophet gave them 
back their original names which the Caucasians had taken from 
them. Since a sum of money—usually ten dollars—was required to 
secure the original name, this work must have been extremely profit- 
able to the prophet. Each new believer wrote a separate letter asking 
for his original name, which the prophet was supposed to know 
through the Spirit of Allah within him. Examples of the changed 
names are: 

Joseph Shepard became Jam Sharrieff 
Lindsey Garrett became Hazziez Allah 


Henry Wells became Anwar Pasha 
William Blunt became Sharrieff Allah. 


Apparent mistakes sometimes occurred when three or more brothers 
applied for new names, neglecting to mention in their letters that 
they were blood brothers. Thus, despite his omniscience, the prophet 
once gave the surnames of Sharrieff, Karriem, and Mohammed to 
the three Poole brothers. The prophet explained this seeming mis- 
take as due to his divine knowledge of the different paternity of the 
three brothers. 


17 Compiled from the three texts issued by the prophet: Teaching for the Lost Found 
Nation of Islam in a Mathematical Way, consisting of 34 problems. This text was 
printed, but given only to registered Moslems. Secret Ritual of the Nation of Islam, 
Part T, in z4 secs.; ibid., Part IT, in 40 secs. 

The Secret Ritual was, and still is, transmitted orally. Theeentire teaching is sym- 
bolic and can be understood only by the initiates. 
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The people who secured the new names value them as their great- 
est treasure. “I wouldn’t give up my righteous name. That name 
is my life.?* They became so ashamed of their old slave names that 
they considered that they could suffer no greater insult than to be 
addressed by the old name. They sought to live in conformity with 
the Law of Islam as revealed to them by the prophet, so that they 
might be worthy of their original names. Gluttony, drunkenness, 
idleness, and extra-marital sex relations, except with ministers of 
Islam, were prohibited completely. They bathed at least once a 
day and kept their houses scrupulously clean, so that they might 
put away all marks of the slavery from which the restoration of the 
original name had set them free. 

The rapid increase in membership made necessary the develop- 
ment of a formal organization. Subsidiary organizations had been 
established as the need for them arose. Chief of these was the Uni- 
versity of Islam to which the children of Moslem families were 
sent rather than to the public schools. Here they were taught the 
"knowledge of our own,” rather than the “civilization of the Cauca- 
sian devils.” Courses were given in “higher mathematics," astrono- 
my, and the “general knowledge and ending of the spook civiliza- ` 
tion.” That women might keep their houses clean and cook food 
properly, there was established the Moslem Girls’ Training and Gen- 
eral Civilization Class. Fear of trouble with the unbelievers, espe- 
cially with the police, led to the founding of the Fruit of Islam— 
a military organization for the men who were drilled by captains 
and taught tactics and the use of firearms. Each of these organiza- 
tions was under the control of a group of officers trained specially 
by the prophet for their task. Finally the entire movement was 
placed under a Minister of Islam and a corps of assistant ministers, 
all of whom had been selected and trained by the prophet. Within 
three years the prophet not only began the movement but organized 
it so well that he himself was able to recede into the background, 
appearing almost never to his followers during the final months of 
his residence in Detroit. This was undoubtedly an important factor 


* in the cult's survival after the prophet's departure. 


* 
38 Mrs. William McCoy, renamed Sister Rosa Karriem. 
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SCHISMS AND PERSECUTIONS 


Inherent apparently in the prophet's message were certain teach- 
ings which, from the very beginning of the movement, led to schisms 
within the membership of the cult and to persecution from without. 

The prophet proclaimed that his followers did not belong to Amer- 
ica. They were citizens of the Holy City of Mecca and their only 
allegiance was to the Moslem flag. Their children must be removed 
from the public schools and sent to the University of Islam. In 
revolt against this position, Abdul Mohammed, one of the first offi- 
cers in the temple, seceded and organized a small Moslem group of 
his own in which the cardinal principle was loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and to its flag. The attendance officers 
of the Board of Education and the police attempted to break up 
the University of Islam and to compel the children to return to the 
public schools. This led to a severe riot in which the members of the 
cult tried to storm the police headquarters. Fearful of race riots, 
the judges of the recorder's court released with suspended sentence 
almost all of the rioters. Since that time the University of Islam 
has continued its classes. 

More serious difficulties arose over the question of human sacri- 
fice. The prophet's position on this question was never made clear. 
He taught explicitly that it was the duty of every Moslem to offer 
as sacrifice four Caucasian devils in order that he might return to 
his home in Mecca.?? The prophet also taught that Allah demands 
obedience unto death from his followers. No Moslem dare refuse 
the sacrifice of himself or of his loved ones if Allah requires it. On 
November 21, 1932, the people of Detroit became conscious of the 
presence of the cult through its first widely publicized human sacri- 
fice. A prominent member, Robert Harris, renamed Robert Kar- 
riem, erected an altar in his home at 1249 Dubois Street and invited 
his roomer, John J. Smith, to present himself as a human sacrifice, 
so that he might become, as Harris said, “the Saviour of the world." 
Smith agreed, and at the hour appointed for the sacrifice—9:oo 
A.M.— Harris plunged a knife into Smith's heart. After constant re- 
currences of rumors of human sacrifice or attempted sacrifice, on 


January 20, 1937, Verlene McQueen, renamed Verlene Ali, brother ` 


19 Fard, Secret Ritual, Part I, sec. ro. 


~ 
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of one of the assistant ministers, was arrested as he prepared for 
the ceremonial slaying and cooking of his wife and daughter. This 
sacrifice was, as he said, to have ''cleansed him from all sin." 

These cases of, human sacrifice have directed to the cult much 
attention from the Police Department so that the cult has been 
forced to pursue many of its activities in secret. The question of 
sacrifice has led also to serious internal clashes. “Rebels against the 
Will of Allah," as they are called, have left the Temple and organized 
another Temple of Islam, desiring to remain within the framework of 
the cult but to avoid human sacrifice, the necessity of which as an 
expiation of sin forms one of the most hotly debated subjects among 
the cult members. 

Persecutions and schisms alike have tended to increase the cul- 
tural isolation of the members of this group. The effect of the 
schisms was selective, leaving within the parent organization those 
who were bound together by common attitudes and common loyal- 
ties. Attacks made on the cult by the Police Department have been 
instigated usually by the leaders of Negro organizations. These per- 
secutions have led naturally to a greater solidarity among the cult 
members and to a constantly increasing isolation of the Moslems 
from the other residents of the Detroit Negro community. 


EFFORTS TO EXPLOIT THE MOVEMENT 


The solidarity and cultural isolation of the Moslems have ren- 
dered ineffectual the various attempts made by interested parties 
to redirect the activities of the cult in order to further their own 
particular purposes. The first of these efforts was made by the Com- 
munists in 1932, but the cult members rebuffed their appeal. Then 
came Major Takahashi, a reserve Japanese officer, who sought to 
lead the Moslems to swear allegiance to the Mikado. Only a small 
minority of the members followed him into the new movement he 
organized—The Development of Our Own. With his deportation, 
this schmismatic movement came to nought. An Ethiopian, Wyx- 
zewixard S. J. Challouehliczilczese, sought in June, 1934, to re- 
organize the movement as a means of sending financial support to 


* Ethiopia. This too, was unsuccessful At present the members of 


* a * * æ æ 
the cult have come under the influence of certain anti-Union inter- 
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ests and talk violently of the war of the C.I.O. against Allah, and 
the need of removing from the Planet Earth all Union organizers. 
While this trend seems very pronounced at present, it is unlikely 
to leave any permanent impression upon the movement, and still 
less likely to detach from the Nation of Islam any of its members. 


ADJUSTMENTS OF CULT MEMBERS IN THE 
URBAN ECONOMY 

At the time of their first contact with the prophet, practically all 
the members of the cult were recipients of public welfare, unem- 
ployed, and living in the most deteriorated areas of Negro settle- 
ment in Detroit. At the present time” there is no known case of un- 
employment among these people. Practically all of them are work- 
ing in the automobile and other factories. They live no longer in 
the slum section around Hastings Street, but rent homes in some 
of the best economic areas in which Negroes have settled. They 
tend to purchase more expensive furniture, automobiles, and clothes 
than do their neighbors even in these areas of higher-class residence. 
This improved economic adjustment is due, doubtless, partly to post- 
depression conditions of employment and to the increased hiring 
of Negroes as a result of recent labor troubles. The members of the 
cult, however, claim that they have secured work much more easily 
than have other Negroes. They offer thanks to Allah for this evi- 
dence of his favor. To some extent their claim appears to be justi- 
fied, though no statistical study has yet been made of comparative 
unemployment of cult members and other recent Negro migrants. 
Through the Nation of Islam they have gained a new status and a 
new confidence in themselves. When they meet Caucasians, they 
rejoice in the knowledge that they themselves are superiors meeting 
members of an inferior race. Employment managers tend to accept 
more readily persons whose appearance gives evidence of clean liv- 
ing and self-reliance, than those who show the marks of debauchery, 
defeat, and despair. 

The ascetic manner of life of the Moslems also has contributed to 
their economic improvement. No money whatever is spent by them. 
on liquor, tobacco, or pork. Their one meal of the day consists al- . 


2 Written in August, 1937. 
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most entirely of vegetables and fruits. Consequently their expendi- 
ture on food is significantly smaller than is that of other Negroes 
in Detroit. This economy in consumption, however, is not extended 
to visible marks of status, such as houses, automobiles, and clothes. 
The prophet taught them that they are the descendants of nobles 
in the Holy City of Mecca. To show their escape from slavery and 
their restoration to their original high status, they feel obliged to 
live in good houses and to wear good clothes. Despite their expendi- 
ture on these items, members of the cult constantly declare that 
they are ashamed that they have not been able to purchase better 
commodities or to rent finer homes. “This furniture is the best we 
could afford to buy here in the wilderness of North America, where 
we have to live other than ourselves. When we go home to Mecca, 
we will be able to get really good furniture, just like all our people 
who live there use." 


RELATION TO OTHER NEGRO CULTS 


The story of the Nation of Islam cannot be considered as complete 
in itself. Militant and cultist movements among migrant Negroes 
in the cities of the North have formed a sort of tree. After one 
branch has grown, flourished, and begun to decay, another shoots 
up to begin over again the same cycle, though always with an in- 
creasing degree of race-consciousness and anti-Caucasian prejudice. 

Out of the wreck of the Marcus Garvey movement, there sprang 
Phoenix-like the Moorish-American cult of which the prophet was 
Noble Drew Ali. After this prophet's disappearance and the stabi- 
lization of the movement as a formally organized denomination, 
there sprang up the Nation of Islam. Although the cultural isola- 
tion of the members of this cult has not declined during the three 
years of their prophet's absence, there are many evidences of the 
loss of militant aggressiveness which once characterized this group. 
The organization also is tending to become more amorphous. From 
among the larger group of Moslems there has sprung recently an 
even more militant branch than the Nation of Islam itself. This 

enew movement, known as the Temple People, identifies the prophet, 
o Mr. W. D. Fard, with the god Allah. To Mr. Fard alone do they 
offer prayer and sacrifice. Since Mr. Fard bas been deified, the 
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Temple People raise to the rank of prophet the former Minister of 
Islam, Rlijah Mohammed," now a resident of Chicago. He is always 
referred to reverently as the “Prophet Elijah in Chicago." A former 
assistant oi his, the Haitian Theodore Rozier, has become the 
minister and director of the new movement. 

Thus continues the chain of these movements, each running 
through its cycle of growth and decay and all of them interwoven 
as strands of a web. Fundamental to them all is the effort of migrant 
Negroes to secure a status satisfactory to themselves after their 
escape from the old southern accommodation of white and Negro. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


^ His slave name was Elijah Poole. The prophet conferred on him the name of 
“Elijah Karriem." The Temple People claim that Mr. W. D. Fard himself changed this 
name later to “Elijah Mohammed" to indicate the higher status to which the minister 
was called. Moslems opposed to the Temple People deny this and continue to speak of 
* Brother Elijah Karriem." 


22 One of the newer converts, Brother Theodore Rozier, admits that he never saw 
the “Savior,” Mr. W. D. Fard, and that he learned of Islam solely through his contact 
with the “Prophet Elijah Mohammed." Opponents of the Temple People contend that 
Brother Theodore Rozier is not qualified to be minister of Islam since he received the 
revelation “second-hand.” 


SOCIAL FACTORS IN ORIENTAL CRIME 
NORMAN S. HAYNER 


ABSTRACT 

The extent of criminality among Orientals in America seems to vary inversely with 
the extent to which they are incorporated in closely integrated family and community 
groups. Neither Japanese, Chinese, nor Filipino offenders in the Pacific Northwest 
present a problem when compared with whites, but they do show interesting variations 
when compared with one another. The low rate of criminality for Japanese is explained 
by the clear definitions and moral discipline of the transplanted patriarchal family,. 
and by the efficiency and organization of the Tapanese community. À small amount of 
family life, weak community organization, and disorganizing contacts with Americans 
account for the higher rates among Chinese and Filipinos. 

The Pacific Coast of North America is especially well suited for 
a study of the distinctive crime patterns of variant racial groups. 
Murder for purely economic reasons is supported by Eskimo mores. 
Chinese violate the Narcotic Drug Act. Mexicans are frequently ar- 
rested for carrying weapons—a regular practice in many rural com- 
munities of their homeland. Indians commit sex offenses that are 
supported by Indian custom but are defined as rape by the white 
man. Unique traditions, widely differing community influences, and 
contrasting family situations are important in the explanation of 
distinctive patterns. 

The Siskiyou Mountains on the southern boundary of Oregon 
divide the Pacific Coast into two main districts. To the south stretch 
the productive valleys of California; to the north, the evergreen- 
forest belt of Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia, commonly 
known as the Pacific Northwest. The total population of this north- 
ern zone is about the same as that of Chicago. In the most recent 
official counts the Chinese of this area numbered 31,409; the Jap- 
anese, exactly 45,000; and the Filipinos, whose immigration has been 
limited to Oregon and Washington, 4,546. 

The extent of criminality among Orientals in America seems to 
vary inversely with the extent to which they are incorporated in 
closely integrated family and community groups. In those places 

* where a large proportion of the population is included in groups of 
- this kind, the rate of delinquency is low. Orientals living in aggrega- 
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tions of homeless men, on the other hand, with no stable nucleus of 
family life, tend to present more problems of maladjustment. Data 
on Japanese, Chinese, and Filipino offenders in the Pacific North- 
west show the importance of both family and community factors. 

None of these Oriental groups presents a problem when compared 
with whites, but they do show interesting variations in the extent of 
criminality when compared with one another. A study of 1,944 Jap- 
anese, Chinese, and Filipino male arrests in Seattle for the five-year 
period 1928-32 shows that when these arrests are compared with the 
estimated number of Oriental males fifteen years of age and over, the 
average annual rate is 5.7 per cent. The rate for white males of the 
same age is 11.1 per cent. When considered separately the Japanese 
men have a rate of 2.6 per cent, the Chinese of 9.6, and the Filipino 
of 11.8. 

This typically low rate of criminality for the Japanese in America! 
is especially noteworthy for juvenile offenders. Average rates of boy 
delinquency in Seattle for two successive three-year periods from 
1929 to 1934 show the Bailey Gatzert School District, in which about 
80 per cent of the boys are Japanese and about ro per cent are 
Chinese, third from the lowest in a list of seventy. This achievement 
is more remarkable when it is realized that the Bailey Gatzert dis- 
trict is located in a deteriorated section of Seattle—a section that 
shows the highest concentration of homicides, houses of prostitution, 
unidentified suicides, and cheap lodging-houses in the city. Of the 
seven hundred and ten boys sent to the Parental School from Seattle 
during the period from 1919 to 1930 only three were Japanese. An 
average rate would have given the Japanese six times this number. 
Case studies of the three Japanese delinquents reveal the significant 
fact that in no instance did the boy come into vital contact with the 
racial colony? 

1 State and federal prisons and reformatories received during 1933 twenty times as 


many native-white males of native parentage fifteen years of age and over as Japanese 
males of the same age per ten thousand of these groups in the 1930 population. 


2 See Norman S. Hayner, '"Delinquency Areas in the Puget Sound Region," Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, XXXIX. (November, 1933), 319 and 321. The Atkinson 
grade-school district, in the heart of Portland, Oregon, presents a similar picture. A 
study of 2,255 boy delinquents brought to the attention of the Multnomah County 
Juvenile Court during the three-year period 1932-34 gives the six other areas in the 
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Studies in Vancouver, B.C., show results similar to those in 
Seattle. During the last nine years an average of 51 per cent of the 
1,241 children in the Strathcona public school were Japanese, 19 per 
cent Chinese, and’ 30 per cent white. Since 1922 the Oriental popula- 
tion has increased 112 per cent, and the white population has de- 
creased 24 per cent. This school district includes the original busi- 
ness center of Vancouver, the present center being about one mile to 
the west. Average rates for boy and girl delinquency in Vancouver 
for two successive five-year periods from 1925 to 1934 give this area 
a rate about one-half that of the district to the east and about one- 
third that to the west. 

In an unpublished study of “The Oriental Delinquent in Court,” 
Judge Helen Gregory MacGill of the Vancouver Juvenile Court 
found that during the ten-year period from 1926 to 1935 the rate for 
white juvenile delinquency in the city of Vancouver was thirteen 
times as great as that for Orientals. Of the twenty-six Oriental chil- 
dren appearing in court during this period, thirteen were Chinese and 
thirteen were Japanese. Since there have been during the ten-year 
period about three times as many Japanese school children in 
Vancouver as Chinese, the delinquency rate for the Japanese has 
been about one-third that of the Chinese. 

After graduation from school some of the Chinese boys of Van- 
couver—disdaining the menial work of their fathers and prevented 
by race prejudice from securing better positions—develop a grudge 
against society, take over the common Chinese attitude that it is all 
right to evade the white man’s law, and forthwith get into trouble. 
They sometimes show a spinelessness that permits them to be sup- 
ported by the wages and tips of white waitresses working in the little 
cafés that are the social centers of Chinatown. With the Japanese, 
on the other hand, rates of delinquency continue to be low for adults. 


central business and industrial section of Portland rates that average more than twice 
as high as that in the Atkinson district. The school census for 1930 shows that 44 per 
cent of the 324 children in this area were Japanese, 39 per cent Chinese, 8 per cent 
American-Chinese hybrids, and 9 per cent white. Dominated as it is by railroad, in- 
dustrial, and commercial property, the concentration of Japanese and Chinese families 

e in this district seems to be the major factor accounting for its low rate of boy delin- 
quency. 
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Although the Japanese population of British Columbia is more than 
four-fifths that of the Chinese, only seven Japanese convicts were 
admitted to the British Columbia Penitentiary during the ten-year 
period from 1926 to 1935 as compared with one hündred and seven- 
ty-three Chinese. 

One of the major factors that accounts for this low rate of crim- 
inality is the extent to which the Japanese are incorporated in those 
closely integrated families that are characteristic not only of Japan 
but also of China and the Philippines. The sex-age composition of 
the Japanese population in America shows a more normal biological 
group than that of the Chinese or Filipinos. According to the latest 
censuses there were about five Japanese males fifteen years of age 
and over to every three Japanese females of the same age group. 
Filial piety and the feeling of kinship are much stronger in this 
transplanted patriarchal family—more like those in the Continental 
family—than in the loosely integrated, democratic family of Ameri- 
ca. As long as parents are Japanese born, proper and improper con- 
duct will be clearly defined, and this moral discipline in the home will 
restrain individuals from committing crimes. The use of the Jap- 
anese language in the home, the emphasis on courtesy which is 
praised by American friends, and the strong parental feeling of 
responsibility for the child help to maintain the authority of first- 
generation parents over their children. The family and marriage 
attitudes of the American-born generation are different from those of 
their Japanese-born parents, however, and it is probable—as in the 
case of Dr. Pauline Young's Molokans*—that Americanization will 
increase delinquency. 

Another major factor is the efficiency and organization of the 
Japanese community. Language schools keep Japanese youngsters 
busily occupied after public-school hours. Community attitudes are 
so powerful that criminals discovered by the police sometimes com- 
mit suicide rather than face them. The father of a Japanese girl who 
had been intimate with a Filipino complained that her conduct had 
ostracized him from all Japanese associations. “No other foreign- 
language group," say Park and Miller in Old World Traits Trans- * 


3 See Pauline Vislick-Young, “Urbanization as a Factor in Juvenile Delinquency,” © 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, XXIV (July, 1930), 162-66. 
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planted, “is so completely and intelligently organized to control its 
members, and no other group has at all equaled them in the work of 
accommodating themselves to alien conditions." The Japanese com- 
munity is always one of the first to reach its quota in a community- 
fund drive. This efficiency is related to the principle of allegiance 
developed during the feudal period in Japan. It is also a response to 
the hostility of the white community and to the barriers erected by 
race prejudice. 

It should be remembered that the Japanese are proud. They hate 
to “lose face.” They do everything possible to maintain a high status 
for their community or family. They feel that it is a disgrace to go 
on relief. Many of their destitute, sick, or delinquents have been 
‘sent back to Japan. 

The following facts from Seattle illustrate concretely the ability 
of the Japanese to accommodate themselves to public opinion in this 
country. Police records for the five-year period 1900-1904 show 
1,676 arrests of Japanese females—all but 4 for commercialized 
prostitution or keeping a disorderly house—and only 406 arrests of 
Japanese males, including 147 for keeping a disorderly house. In 
1910 there were 4 female arrests and 230 male arrests—none of them 
for the above-mentioned offenses. Conversations with old-timers in 
the Japanese community revealed the fact that in 1908 the late John 
F. Miller, then mayor, conducted a cleanup campaign against prosti- 
tution. Several Japanese prostitutes were deported. Fear of depor- 
tation drove other prostitutes of this nationality into respectable 
occupations or into the hinterland. The Japanese churches, led by 
their pastors and encouraged by newly arrived young people from 
Japan,‘ achieved the complete abolition of public prostitution among 
the women of their race. 

Many Japanese offenses suggest a lack of acquaintance with 
American ways. According to Professor Walter G. Beach in his 
study of Oriental Crime in California, traffic violations, offenses 
against miscellaneous city ordinances, gambling, drunkenness, and 


4 It is generally recognized that the quality of Japanese immigration to America 


«e improved after the “Gentlemen's Agreement” of 1907. The practice of sending unde- 


sirables to Japan has helped to maintain this quality. 
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liquor-law violations—in the order named—make up 7o per cent of 
the Japanese offenses. 

Professor Beach’s study also shows that the most frequent arrests 
of Chinese in the cities and counties of California from 1900 to 1927 
were for lottery playing (44 per cent), gaming (23 per cent), and 
violation of the opium and narcotic laws (12 per cent). Chinese 
crime in the Pacific Northwest follows a similar pattern. During the 
fiscal year 1935-36 at the Oakalla Prison in British Columbia, an 
institution which keeps prisoners with sentences of less than two 
years, 24 of the 105 Chinese were received for lottery and gaming and 
31 for infraction of the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act. Of the 179 
Chinese received from January 1, 1931, to November 30, 1936, by 
the federal penitentiary at McNeil Island, which serves the western 
states and Alaska, all but xo had violated the Narcotic Drug Act. 
Buying a lottery ticket is for the Chinese like buying a theater ticket 
for the American, and gambling is similar to a game of bridge. 
Moderate use of opium, like the tobacco habit in America, has been 
practiced for generations by the Chinese. But why should gambling 
and the violations of drug laws by Chinese in America be excessive? 

In China the family is the dominant social group. All social rela- 
tionships and all values are tied up with the family system. Man's 
social obligations toward the stranger are entirely omitted from 
Confucian ethics. Lin Yutang in his important book, My Country 
and My People, calls the family “a walled castle outside which every- 
thing is legitimate boot." Under the influence of recent social 
changes economic crimes for men are increasing in China, but it is 
significant that even in Chinese cities juvenile delinquency is not a 
problem. When the Chinese migrated to America they came as con- 
tract laborers to work on the railroads, in the mines, and on the 
farms. The women were left behind, and the family was absent as a 
factor in community life. Since the Exclusion Act of 1882 the Chi- 
nese have gradually given up camp life, and, after a period of occu- 
pational exploration they have to a large extent gone into the 
laundry, chop suey, and lottery businesses of the larger cities. 

The Chinese lottery, originally a form of amusement within the group, has A 


gradually acquired the status of an organized business which caters to migratory 
workers of all nationalities. The extent of the lottery business varies from season @ 
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to season and from place to place according to the attitude of the public and the 
activity of the police. In some cities, however, the lottery tends to become the 
major form of business, as was the case in Seattle a few years ago when there 
were over forty Chinese lotteries in operation and tickets were purchased by 
the ton.5 . 


Chinatown has been in the past and still remains predominantly a 
community of men. 'The proportion of Chinese males fifteen years of 
age and over to females of the same age for British Columbia in 1931 
was still about eighteen to one. For Oregon and Washington this 
ratio was ten to one in 1920—five to one in 1930. It is significant 
that only ro per cent of the Chinese received at McNeil Island had 
wives living in the United States. The Chinese in China have for 
generations married young. By tradition they are not fitted for celi- 
bate life. For this reason, from the first period of Chinese immigra- 
tion bootlegging slave-girls has been an important source of revenue. 
In addition, the absence of family controls in America undermined. 
the characteristic Chinese temperance in the indulgence of their two 
vices of gambling and the use of opium products. In America these 
vices were soon seized upon by a certain class of whites who ex- 
hibited less temperance than the homeless Chinese. This situation 
in Chinatown was, of course, favorable for the emergence of criminal 
groups. Such activities as the monopoly control of the slave-girl and 
opium traffic and the protection of gamblers from the American 
police served as the economic base for the origin and development of 
the fighting tongs. Most tong wars had their basis in this economic 
factor. 

As Professor C. N. Reynolds points out in his interesting article 
on “The Chinese Tongs,’ there are many indications that the prob- 
lem of the fighting tongs is decreasing in importance. The hatchet 
could be wielded over members of the older generation, but not over 
the American-born Chinese. There is said to be less demand for the 
wares of Chinese bootleggers, the police are improving their methods 
of control, and many of the tongs are becoming benevolent-protec- 
tive associations. In San Francisco “open tong wars have been prac- 
tically nonexistent since 1921.” 

s R. D. McKenzie, ‘The Oriental Finds a Job,” Survey Graphic, IX (May, 1926), 152 

6 American Journal of Sociology, XL (March, 1935), 622-23. 
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Vancouver, B.C., on the other hand, with its Chinatown of about 
eight thousand individuals—second largest on the Pacific Coast— 
has not been troubled with fighting tongs. The last tong murder was 
in 1924 and that was exceptional. More important,than the greater 
- severity of Canadian law is the fact that the Chinese in Vancouver's 
Chinatown, which is only about half as old as San Francisco's, have 
been greatly influenced by the ideas of post-revolutionary China, are 
more aggressive than the American Chinese, and are more sensitive 
to the attitudes of the dominant group. The American Chinese came 
in the fifties, were bitterly attacked in the seventies and eighties, and 
by 1900 began to be tolerated. The Canadian Chinese have experi- 
enced similar hostility much more recently, culminating in the Chi- 
nese Immigration Act of 1923. Writing in 1926, Miss Winifred 
Raushenbush said: “Sentiment against the Chinese is at present 
strong; in fact British Columbia is the only place on the coast where 
the Chinese are disliked. Tong wars and feuds would be so much 
tinder in the hands of the Vancouver Anti-Asiatic Society and the 
Canadian politician, so these things are not allowed to occur."? 

As in the other groups studied, most of the Filipino offenses— 
disorderly conduct and gambling, for example—are minor in char- 
acter, only police-court cases. The prejudice of American law-en- 
forcement officers is, however, stronger against Filipinos than against 
Chinese or Japanese. The term “earwig,” the name of a local insect 
pest, is used by the police to describe Filipinos. A special identifica- 
tion book in the detective division at police headquarters in Seattle, 
a book which includes “mugs” of all the Filipino offenders that have 
come to the attention of the police since rọrọ, is labeled “Head 
Hunters." Theimplication is that all Filipinos behave like the head- 
hunting Igorots exhibited at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition in 
1909. Owing to a few widely publicized cases, “running amuck" is 
commonly regarded as a typical Filipino offense. A study of 330 

7“The Great Wall of Chinatown," Survey Graphic, IX (May, 1926), 157-58. A 
ruling weni into effect three years ago requiring the deportation—after he has served 
his sentence—of any China-born Chinese convicted of violating drug laws. This regula- 
tion has cut to one-third the average number of Chinese sent to the British Columbia 
Penitentiary for narcotic offenses. One unfortunate effect, however, has been the use € 


of native-born boys, who are not deportable, to deliver dope. Two such cases recently 
», » > 
came to the attention of the Vancouver Juvenile Court. 
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convicted Filipino offenders, as indicated by Seattle police records 
for the period 1913 to 1935, shows that such crimes against property 
as larceny, burglary, and prowling are the most frequent offenses, 
totaling 197 or almost three-fifths. Crimes against decency and good 
morals—-carrying concealed weapons, disorderly person, conducting 
gambling games, and contributing to the delinquency of a minor— 
total 77, or less than one-fourth. Crimes against the person, such as 
assault, murder, and threat to kill, total 42, or about one-eighth. 
There were also 12 violations of narcotic laws, which can be classed 
as crimes against public health. 

A random sample of 100 whites, roo Negroes, and roo Filipinos 
recorded in the identification books of the King County® Sheriff’s 
Office during the last twenty years shows the Filipinos a little less 
than the whites in percentage of crimes against property—66 and 
70 respectively—and about the same as the Negroes in percentage 
of crimes against the person—z4 and 13, respectively. A similar 
study of roo Japanese—it took all the Japanese offenders for the 
twenty-year period to meet the quota—showed them lowest in per- 
centage of crimes against property—35, but highest in percentage of 
crimes against the person-—20. It will be seen from these statistics 
that crimes against the person, of which assault and murder are the 
most important items, are not peculiarly characteristic of the 
Filipino. 

Data on criminality for eight racial groups in Hawaii, 1916-24, 
show the Puerto Rican, Hawaiian, and Filipino high and the Chinese 
and Japanese low. The criminal status of the newly arrived Filipino 
changed rapidly between 1915 and 1928 however. In 1915-16 the 
rates for convictions of Filipinos in the territorial courts per ten 
thousand male population eighteen years and over were three to four 
times as high for assault, homicide, and sex offenses as the rates for 
the total population. By 1925-28 these rates had diminished to only 
a fraction more than the average. The rates for stealing were less 
than the average.) It is significant that family life increased during 
this period. In 1910 one of every six Filipino men was married; in 


8 King County includes Seattle. 
9 See Bruno Lasker} Filipino Immigration (Chicago, 1931), tables on pp. 192 and 
193. 
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1930 one of three. About one-quarter of these unions were across 
race lines. 

'The factors that account for the maladjustment to which Filipino 
crime is an index may be grouped roughly under-three heads: (x) 
cultural heritage, (2) sex-age formation, and (3) contacts in America. 
Racially Oriental (Malayan), the Filipino is culturally Occidental. 
Although family life is closely knit in the Philippines and the sense 
of filial duty strong, as in China and Japan, most Filipino cultural 
traits—the Spanish language, the village fiesta, cockfighting, the 
idea of romantic love, strict chaperonage of young women—are 
Latin in origin. Public schools and the wide knowledge of English 
are American contributions. In contrast to the Chinese and Jap- 
anese the Filipino is probably too readily Americanized. The rela- 
tively free behavior of American girls is, however, a frequent source 
of misunderstanding. They do and say things that are done and said 
only by girls in the Islands who wish to encourage boys. Unless a 
Filipino girl is in love with a boy she avoids looking him straight in 
the eyes. Even if she were in love with him she would gaze steadily 
into his face only when no one else was present. The protective atti- 
tude toward marriageable girls in the Philippines is a factor pre- 
venting their migration to the United States. 

Filipino migration to America is largely a post-war phenomenon. 
With the exclusion of the Chinese in 1882 came the substitute Jap- 
anese laborers, and with the exclusion of the Japanese in 1924 came 
the streams of Mexicans and Filipinos. As a result there were more 
Filipinos in the Pacific Northwest in 1930 than there were in the 
entire country in 1920.? Like the Chinese the sex ratio is abnormal. 
In 1930 there were in the United States as a whole fourteen Filipino 
males to every Filipino female. In Washington and Oregon there 
were thirty-two males to every female. Asin the case of the Chinese 
this abnormal sex ratio means that the closely knit family life of the 
' Philippines is not transplanted to America. Filipinos in this country 
live in mobile communities of homeless men with the disorders that 
are always associated with such aggregations. It is not surprising 

10 Since the acceptance on May 1, 1934, by the Philippine Legislature of the act pro- * 


viding for complete independence of the Philippines, immigratfon from the Islands has æ 
been restricted to a quota of fifty a year. 
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also that the few Filipino girls who migrate are more fickle than their 
sisters in the Islands. Owing to the strain on the wife's fidelity, mar- 
riages between Filipino men and women in the United States tend to 
be more unstable than those in the Philippines. The excess of males 
explains why many Filipino boys—usually not those sacrificing for 
scholastic achievement—seek the society of young American women 
and flirt with Indian girls in Alaska. Conflicting cultural heritages 
and loss of status, however, tend to make Filipino-American mar- 
rages precarious. Filipino-Mexican or Filipino-Italian marriages, 
representing as thev do the union of two similar cultures, seem to be 
more successful. 

Another significant fact about Filipinos is their immaturity. 
Many of them left the Islands at an early age and came to America 
to get an education. If they failin this they may be ashamed to go 
back. But most of them, thinking of themselves as transients in this 
country, plan to return to the Philippine common wealth where there 
are many opportunities for those who have the prestige arising from 
travel and study in the United States. Their relative youth is shown 
by the fact that the average age for the 100 whites cited above was 
thirty-one; for the roo Negroes, thirty-two; for the 100 Japanese, 
thirty-five; for roo Chinese studied in the same way, thirty-seven; 
and for the roo Filipinos, twenty-seven. 

Newcomers are naturally attracted by countrymen who come 
from the same town or province or who speak the same dialect. 
Instead of guiding the greenhorn to the schools and libraries, this 
crowd or gang by which he is influenced may introduce him to the 
dance halls, houses of prostitution, and gambling joints. The novice 
is also influenced by the occupation which he chooses. The specialized 
occupation most frequently listed in the police mugbook was that 
of cannery worker. As a result Filipino criminality lags during the 
spring and summer, when more than three thousand Filipinos— 
mostly from the Pacific Northwest—are working in Alaskan can- 
neries, increases during the fall, and reaches its peak in the winter. 
Owing in part to the practice of gambling in the Islands and in part 

eto the exploitation of the Filipino by Chinese and Filipino contrac- 
e tors or by ship captains, much of his earnings is frequently lost in 
gambling. His employer sometimes withholds part of his wages in 
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order to pay for his living during the winter. Returning from Alaska 
by September, the migratory Filipino, unincumbered by family ties, 
may work several weeks in the hop fields of Yakima, move south to 
California for the winter, return to Seattle in May, and ship for 
Alaska again. 

If a Filipino spends the winter in Seattle and is not attending the 
university, he will probably live in one of the cheap, Japanese- 
operated hotels in cosmopolitan 'Chinatown."" Here he finds less 
discrimination against Filipinos than in other areas of the city. More 
than two-thirds of the Filipino arrests in Seattle are made in or near 
the gambling resorts, dance halls, and poolrooms of this district. 

In conclusion, the extent to which Orientals in America are incor- 
porated in family groups, the closely related sex-age formation, the 
type of community influence, the contacts in America, and the dis- 
tinctive cultural heritage are significant social factors for the expla- 
nation of variations in Oriental criminality. Generally speaking, 
criminality is low when a normal balance between the sexes makes 
possible a large amount of family life, and when a strong community 
organization maintains national traditions and prevents too rapid 
Americanization. The Japanese community represents the nearest 
approach to this situation. On the other hand, criminality is higher 
when there is an abnormal sex ratio, little family life, a weak com- 
munity organization, and disorganizing contacts with Americans. 
In the Pacific Northwest the Chinese community of the past and the 
Filipino community of the present approximate this condition. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


u See Hayner, Hotel Life (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1936), p. 36. 


THE RELATIONSHIP TO EMOTIONALITY OF AGE, 
SEX, AND CONJUGAL CONDITION 


RAYMOND ROYCE WILLOUGHBY 


ABSTRACT 

Analysis of the data from a personality questionnaire administered to nearly 
fourteen hundred persons by carefully controlled methods shows that the women are 
significantly more emotional than the men, and that the married women are somewhat 
more so than the unmarried; these differences extend over the entire age range from 
twenty to seventy years. Differences between married and unmarried men are small 
and insignificant. There is some tendency for the two women's groups to be parallel, 
with an initial rise in emotionality to about thirty years, a subsequent fall to about 
fifty years, and a final rise; the men’s groups show little or no change. Analysis of the 
forty items composing the questionnaire reveals pronounced influences of many types 
by age, sex, and conjugal condition; there are rises, declines, N-shapes, simple sex 
differences, simple conjugal-condition differences, sex differences in one conjugal- 
condition group but not in the other, etc. A feature of technical interest is the behavior 
of the so-called introversion items, which appear to be of a somewhat different species 
from the others. The behavior of each group and item may be ascertained from graphs. 
The tabulated original data have been preserved and may be loaned to qualified persons 
for verification or further analysis. 

During 1934 and 1935 responses to a forty-item personality in- 
ventory were collected by interview (individually or in small groups) 
from nearly fourteen hundred persons of both sexes, married and 
unmarried, aged fifteen to seventy-five years. This group was sub- 
ject to a number of selective factors, but an attempt was made to 
exclude factors which might be correlated with the trait presumably 
measured by the inventory. Most of the subjects were of the upper 
socio-economic classes, with education and intelligence greatly 
above the average, and a sufficient degree of interest to permit co- 
operation with a field worker who was in most instances a stranger. 
They lived in widely separated areas (Boston, Worcester, Schenec- 
tady, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and a few others) and were inter- 
viewed by field workers! of different ages, sexes, and backgrounds, 
all, however, working under the same instructions and in constant 
mail contact with the experimenter. The differences among the field 
workers are probably responsible for some selective effect, inasmuch 
as persons of different types will not only naturally approach dif- 

* Mrs. Hildegarde Dietze, Miss Rosaline Goldman, Mr. Robert Heinen, Dr. Mary 
« Morse, Miss Léa Roback, and others; to whom, and to the Social Science Research 
Council for an indispensable grant-in-aid, grateful acknowledgment is hereby made. 
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ferent types of prospective subjects but will succeed in securing the 
co-operation of different types. To the extent that different workers 
concentrated on different age levels of the same sex and conjugal- 
condition group (as was the case with the unmarried women), it is 
difficult to estimate the extent of this effect; but parallelism between 
groups concentrated upon by different workers (e.g., between either 
of the married groups and the corresponding unmarried one) tends 
to strengthen the belief that it is not serious. An effort was made, 
of course, to obtain adequate representation for all groups used, so 
that special attempts were frequently made to test subjects known 
to belong to groups of low frequency, while others in high-frequency 
groups were often not tested although easily available; but there is 
no reason to suspect correlation between the trait measured and 
membership in any particular group, beyond the natural one which 
it was desired to study? 

The items of the inventory will be presented later; they were 
read to the subject at intervals of about five seconds (except where 
age or disability required more) and he responded by writing o 
(“never or practically never"), 1 (“occasionally”), 2 (‘about as 
often as not"), 3 often”), or 4 (“very often") in a blank numbered 
to correspond with the question. All items are worded so that o in- 
dicates low and 4 high emotionality.’ The total score is the sum of 
the item scores, and thus has a possible range of o to 160. 

The frequency distribution of scores for all subjects is given in 
Figure 1; its constants are: range, 12-143; mean, 68.3; standard 
deviation, 20.4; N, 1,364. Its smoothness is no doubt due to the 
comparatively large number of cases, and its relatively low degree 
of skewness to the initial selection of items having a high incidence; 
confusion of emotional (or neurotic, or maladjusted) behavior with 
infrequent behavior would of course lead to distributions with much 
greater skewness. 

2 If there is correlation between emotionality and the retention of intellectual powers, 


an exception to the last statement should be made in the case of the older groups, as 
definitely deteriorated persons had of course to be excluded. 


3 In theconventional sense; thereis evidence (see below) that some of the items (par- e 
ticularly the “introversion” ones, Nos. 21—27) are not diagnostsc of any significant form 

. ^ . = 

of emotionality or abnormality. 
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A comparative survey of the undivided sex and conjugal-condi- 
tion groups can be made best from the cumulative-frequency curves, 
which are presented i in Figure 2. The constants 2 these distribu- 
tions are given in Table r. 
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Fic. r.—Frequency distribution of total scores for all subjects 
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Fic. 2.—Cumulative frequency curves for husbands, wives, bachelors, and spinsters 









. The sex difference usually found with inventories of this kind is 
very clear here; the women are more emotional than the men at all 
age levels. A conjugal-condition difference is also clear in the case 
e of the women, the wives being more emotional than the spinsters; 
~ but there is very Kttle difference between bachelors and husbands, 
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though there appear to be relatively rather more very emotional 
bachelors than very emotional husbands.‘ 

The influence of age upon the comparative emotionality of the 
four groups is shown in Figure 3; these curves (which connect me- 
dians of successive age groups) have been slightly smoothed in 
_order to bring out the trends more clearly. The sex difference shown 
in Figure 2 remains unmistakable, and is now seen to hold at all 
ages. The difference between wives and spinsters is also clear at 
at every age except the early sixties, and suggests either that a 


TABLE 1 
CONSTANTS OF THE SEX-CONJUGAL-CONDITION DISTRIBUTIONS 


Constants Husbands Wives Bachelors Spinsters 
Ran PCat tie manele 16-119 18-143 12-131 17-137 
MOON ri iss y REP 62.0 74.6 64.0 71.I 
recte 18.0 20.2 19.8 20.7 
WN CM 271 271 320 502 


calmer type of woman remains unmarried or that marriage has dis- 
turbing efiects upon women. The husbands may be a little more 
emotional than the bachelors in middle life, but for the most part 
the differences are slight and suggest both that the male is calmer 
and that marriage influences him less.’ 

The general parallelism of the curves should be noted. Judging 
only from the known circumstances of collection of the data, older 


4 The reliabilities of the meaningful differences (between means) are as follows: 


M, — My — 12.6 X 1.2 My— My 2.0 tt. 
Mo — M., = 3.5 t 1.0 M, — My = 7.rctr.o 


5 By averaging all pairs of adjacent points. 

$ Comparisons cannot be made on account of insufficient numbers for the two 
married groups for the last two semidecades; the number of husbands of the lowest 
age group, fifteen to nineteen, is also too small (4) for averaging. 

? The probable error of a typical point on the unsmoothed curves from which these 
were derived 1s about three units of score; for the smoothed points it may be conserva- 
tively estimated at two units. Taking into account also the tendency of consistent 
trends in the curves to support their component points, we may perhaps think of a 
difference between two of the curves or between two regions of the same curve as stable 
if it reaches or exceeds six or seven score units. 
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and younger spinsters might have been selected in significantly dif- 
ferent ways; bachelors were more nearly homogeneous in origin. The 
husbands and wives, on the other hand, are husbands and wives of 
each other (witlt not more than a half-dozen exceptions) and were 
interviewed at the same time; they are also reasonably homogeneous. 
It follows that parallelism between spinsters and wives argues for 
the essential homogeneity of the former; and similarly for the bache- 
lors. Thus we may accep: the trends of the curves as evidence for a 
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Fic. 3.—The influence of age upon total score of husbands, wives, bachelors, and 
spinsters. 


real change in the trait measured as age increases. These trends may 
be described as variants of an N-shape (clearest in the case of the 
spinsters); the middle-age dip between the second and third strokes 
of the N is the most striking feature, and will be found to recur fre- 
quently in individual items. Early maturity and old age are evi- 
dently the periods of greatest mental distress, with a period of rela- 
tive calm between. 

The simplest way to present the findings on the separate items of 
scale is by graphing their means; these curves have also been slightly 
smoothed? to bring out the trends, and are presented below. The 
unit of score is one-tenth of the interval between successive response 
units, i.e., the totgl possible range of response (0-4) is 40 such units. 


? By averaging pairs of adjacent points. 
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It should be remembered that by the conventions used, maladjust- 
ment, not adjustment, increases in the upward direction on the 
graphs; the same convention as in Figures 2 and 3 is used to dis- 
tinguish the four groups. e 


TABLE 2 
POPULATION SIZES OF THE FIVE-YEAR AGE GROUPS 


AGE 


—d|——————— | MÓ———— 11 —— | —À—— | —MÓÓ | n | — | ————— |—Ó—9 1| —— 


Husbands............. 4*5 35 | 58 | 34 | 33 | 23 | 20 | 20 | 13 | 14 | st! 3* 
IVES: ccs ue opis 22 | 35 | 54] 31 | 30 | 33 | 25 | 12 | 17 | 10 | 1^. x* 

Bachelors.« 2 oss 30 | 33 | 341] 32 | 33 | 31 | 30 1 28 | 17 | 18 | 13 | 23 

Spinsters. ............ 30 } 52 | 48 | 35 | 34 | 29 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 31 | 32 | 3I 


* Not used in averages. 


In estimating the significance of differences in these graphs at- 
tention must be given to the population sizes and variabilities of 
the component groups. The former are as shown in Table 2. Aver- 
age deviations from the mean have been computed for the twelve 
age groups of each item for the spinsters; they show the following 


distribution: 
A.D. (in Tenths of a Response Interval) 
2345 6 7 8 Q TIO II 12 13 14 15 16 17 
Frequency...... 2134 I3 33 64 101 86 60 48 36 13 10 5 Ir 


This distribution has a mean at 9.9. Thirteen age groups taken at 
random (from Item 36) show standard deviations (from irregular 
distributions) ranging from 9 (tenths of a response interval) to 15, 
with a median at 11.5, and Q’s ranging from 5 to 14, with a median 
at 8.9. Systematic trends with age can be made out in the case of 
A.D.’s (for spinsters) only for Items 1, 2, 4, 6, 10, 20, 33, and 40, in 
which they parallel the mean curves and are of about the same size, 
suggesting that the low values of the means for these items deter- 
mine the A.D.’s also, by bunching the scores against zero. In the 
case of items where there is a wide discrepancy between mean and 
A.D. (as in Items 3, 5, 9, 13, 14, 15, 17, 21-31,,35—37), there is no 
such parallelism. The distributions for the age-groups are predomi- ~ 
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Fic. 4.—Emotionality of husbands, wives, bachelors, and spinsters on Items 1-9, 
by ages. 
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Fic. 5.—Emotionality of husbands, wiyes, bachelors, and spinsters on Items 10-20, 


by ages. 
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Fic. 6.—Emotionality of husbands, wives, bachelors, and spinsters on Items 21-30, 
by ages. 
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nantly unimodal; of these a fairly large proportion are J-shaped, 
usually with the mode at zero. A few are bimodal; Item 4, afraid 
of falling when on a high place, for example, is J-shaped with mode 
at zero at the younger ages, bimodal in middle life, and J-shaped 
with mode at 4 in later life. 

If we use in the usual formula for the probable error of a mean an 
N equal to the average number of subjects in the groups for which 
averages were computed (29.4) and a standard deviation equal to 
1.25 times the mean A.D. derived from the preceding table, we ob- 
tain a probable error of 1.5 tenth-interval units; and, allowing o.5 
for the increase in reliability due to smoothing the curves, we have 
about 5 units as a reasonable lower boundary of significance in the 
differences. 

It will be unnecessary to take up in detail the items which show 
interesting and significant differences, as with the graphs and the 
foregoing estimate of the limits of significance, these may be dis- 
covered at a glance. Clear sex differences (the women being always 
higher) are, however, to be observed in Items 8, discouraged easily; 
9, regret impulsive remarks; 1o, cry easily; 11, feel hurt at criticism; 
14, lack self-confidence; 28, nervous before audience; 32, bothered 
if watched at work; 35, hesitate to take part in discussion; and 
36, self-conscious before superiors; and clear conjugal-condition dif- 
ferences (the married being always higher) in Items 6, happy and 
sad by turns; 17, grouchy at times; 19, worrles over possible mis- 
fortunes; and 4o, if late, refuse to take front seat. A number of items 
can also be readily observed in which some one group is notably 
divergent from the others, in which there is a sex difference in one 
conjugal-condition group but not in the other, in which there is a 
conjugal-condition difference in one sex group but not in the 
other, etc. 

The N-shaped trend is characteristic, with all possible modifica- 
tions, for a number of items and groups within items; it appears to 
represent a genuine phenomenon of human personality. There are, 
however, also clearly rising and clearly falling items, as well as some 
e 9 The possibility that it may reflect a selective effect would appear to be ruled out 


y parallelisms, as discussed above, as well as by the fact that there was no concentra- 
tion by any field worker on the middle-age levels. 
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which remain essentially level. The typical rise for introversion items 
(Nos. 21-27) is of special interest, since it seems to imply that these 
are somewhat homogeneous among themselves and of a somewhat 
different sort from the others; in this connection the following com- 
TABLE 3 
INTERNAL CONSISTENCY OF THE GROUP OF INTROVERSION ITEMS 


à With All 
Item MAN Other In- 
Other : 
No. It troversion 
ems 
Items 
rS ME Prefer quiet amusements .27 .88 
BD OMNINO Avoid crowds . .37 -44 
e TAE ET Better in writing than in speaking .25 .24 
27 etnies seed Prefer vacation in quiet place .30 -57 
BE EE d CRX Prefer to act after careful thought m E :32 
"D DONE are ae Prefer to be with people of own sex .17 .27 
A Re TETTE Prefer to spend odd moments read- 
ing, etc. .18 .36 


parison may be offered between the correlation of each introversion 
item with all other items and that of each introversion item with all 
other introversion items (see Table 3). These facts, together with 
examination of the items from the clinical point of view, tend to 
confirm the suspicion that they do not indicate any emotional dis- 
turbance, worry, anxiety, neuroticism, etc., but merely reflect some- 
thing like a reorientation of interests with advancing age. 
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THE CAUSES OF RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION 
A SURVEY OF GERMAN THEORIES 


RUDOLPH HEBERLE 


The so-called rural exodus or Landflucht in Germany is largely a migra- 
tion of agricultural labor, especially from the eastern provinces. It is con- 
ditioned partly by factors of general significance, partly by the peculiar 
structure of rural society in eastern Germany. Changes in the peasant 
household community as well as in the farming enterprise and the increas- 
ing sociocultural differentiation between rural and urban life are other 
important factors. Customs of farm inheritance and the size of the farm 
family are related to differences in amount of migration. The influence of 
business cycles in agriculture and industry, at home and abroad, should 
be studied to complete the explanation. 

When the migration of rural groups to cities and industrial districts is 
designated as a “flight” or “exodus,” a moral evaluation is made either of 
the conduct of the migrants themselves who are accused of “fleeing” from 
the more difficult work and the more monotonous mode of life character- 
istic of the country in order to enjoy the pleasures of city life or of social 
conditions which are such that persons who have been born in the country 
leave it for another type of life. It would greatly facilitate the discussion 
of the causes or motives of internal migration from rural areas to the 
cities if, before proceeding, we were to divest ourselves of such attitudes 
and approach the facts soberly and without prejudice. 

There can be no difference of opinion about the fact that under given 
conditions of agricultural technology and with a given distribution of 
property ownership only a certain portion of each new generation can 
remain in agriculture and find a livelihood there. The others must either 
move to other agricultural districts, in which land is still available, or 
must migrate to cities and industrial districts, or else they must seek to 
support themselves in their home settlements by the performance of in- 
dustrial, commercial, transportation, or other types of work. 

If technology changes withou: simultaneous change in the distribution 
of property, the "pressure" toward migration from the country becomes 


1 In connection with this cf. the pertinent remarks of H. Böker and F. W. von Bülow, 

Die Landflucht in Deutschland (Geneva, 1933), p. 7 and A. V. Moeller, Bauernium und 
ePinnenwanderung in Hannover (1933); also Theodor Oberlánder, Die Landflucht in 
Schlesien: Berichte tiber Londswirtschaft, N.F., Band XVIII, Heft 1/2 (November, 1933). 
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even stronger, assuming that the technological change is of such a nature 
that human labor is replaced by capital. This was the case in Germany, 
especially in those areas in which large peasant? holdings or landed 
estates (Gutsbetrieb) were predominant; whereas in the areas characterized 
by middle-sized or small peasant holdings, to the extent that division of 
farms (Realteilung) is customary, technological changes have been fol- 
lowed rather by intensification of the working of the soil, with the result 
that a greater proportion of the offspring could be retained on the farm. 
In all these cases we should not speak of a “rural exodus.” 

There exist, then, in agriculture—or more precisely in rural society— 
stimuli to migration which may be looked at as “pressure” or ‘“‘push” 
factors, operative over long periods of time. 

Thus, migration from the land is by no means always the consequence of a 
condition of economic distress. Indeed, a higher standard of living can, for 
example, favor the migration of peasant sons to urban occupations, or the 
marriage of peasant girls into city families. Often they retain possession of the 
land which is worked by tenants or managers. A decrease in the agricultural 
population of the emigration area in question may occur, however, when in 
addition to these factors, there occurs a transition to extensive methods of 
working the land. This has been the case in certain marsh areas in Northwest 
Germany. The diminution of the peasant population in these districts has been 
a consequence, not of impoverishment, but rather of a rising standard of living 
which was due to specialization in cattle grazing. 


Observation over longer periods of time, however, enables us to see clearly 
and incontrovertibly that the varying intensity of migration from the 
country is scarcely dependent on the variation in the strength of these 
“push” factors. It is rather decisively influenced by the industrial and 
commercial demand for labor power in the cities and industrial districts. 
The attraction for the agricultural population of the industrial labor mar- 
ket can become so strong that under given conditions of technique and 
of the distribution of property ownership more than the surplus agricul- 
tural population emigrates, so that an absolute scarcity of agricultural 
labor power arises and even whole farms and villages are deserted by their 
inhabitants. For a very pronounced decrease in the agricultural popula- 


2 The term “peasant” in this paper is used as the equivalent of the German Bauer, 
as distinguished from the owner of a large estate (Gutsbesitzer or Landwirt). It ought, 
however, to be observed that since 1933 the word Bauer as a legal term means only the 
owner of an Erbhof. Further it should be understood that the more wealthy part of 
German peasantry has more in common with the American farmer as regards standaré 
of living and general outlook than with the “peasant” in theshistorical meaning of the. 
term. 
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tion of an area is necessarilv accompanied by the emigration of artisans, 
traders, etc. Only in this case may we properly speak of a rural exodus.? 

Itis easy to see that the forces of attraction which are embodied in the 
higher wages and the more favorable working conditions in the cities are 
operative primarily among those rural persons who themselves are al- 
ready wage workers, whereas in the case of independent farmers and their 
children a greater weight is to be imputed to the pressure factors. In 
Germany at least it does not often happen that peasants or sons of 
peasants migrate to the city as long as there is a possibility of cultivating 
a peasant holding (Bauernhof) which provides a livelihood for a family. 
The situation is somewhat different in the case of daughters. The com- 
plete desolation of entire peasant villages which is not rare in France 
practically never occurred in Germany in recent times. Nonetheless, since 
the seventies of the last century, innumerable peasant holdings (Bauern- 
stellen) particularly of the Ezst Elbe, have disappeared, in the sense that 
they have been broken up and absorbed into neighborhood farms or 
estates. This was in general the last resort (Ausflucht) of indebted peas- 
ants who then, with what remained from their sales, migrated to foreign 
countries or went to the cities.4 

However regrettable this process was, it was generally held within the 
limits which are set up by the attainment of a new equilibrium of produc- 
tive factors. In contrast with this, emigration in areas in which large 
estates predominate has, from time to time since the end of the nineteenth 
century, led to a scarcity of agricultural labor. The problem of the rural 
exodus in Germany therefore arises primarily in connection with the 
emigration of rural laborers.* The migration of agricultural labor was, 
however, à specifically East German problem, for only in eastern Ger- 
many—or, to be more precise, east of the Elbe—had a rural labor class of 
considerable size come into existence. And this arose only during the 
nineteenth century.® 

This was an undesired by-product of the Prussian agrarian reforms of 
the early nineteenth century, which aimed at the emancipation of the 
peasantry from serfdom. Wherever the dependent peasants were trans- 


3 Cf. Oberlander, Die Landfluchi in Deutschland. 


4 Cf. Avon Miaskowski, “Die Lege des Bauernstandes in Preussen," in Agrarpoli- 
tische Zeit und Streitfragen (Leipzig, 1889), pp. 6o f. 

5M. Sering, Die Verteilung des Grundbesitzes und die Abwanderung vom Lande 
Berlin, 1910). . 

6 Theodor von der Goltz, Die lindliche Arbeiterklasse und der Preussische Staat 
" (Jena, 1893), P. 53. 
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formed into free landowners—-as was the case in Prussia but not, for 
example, in Schleswig-Holstein—the estate owners had to be compen- 
sated. The compensation was made in land. Many of the lesser peasants, 
following the reduction of their holdings, were no longer in possession of 
. their independent source of livelihood and some sank into the ranks of 
wage laborers, who worked for the estate owner and who, owing to the 
sparseness of the settlement, were generally dependent on a single em- 
ployer.” Hitherto there had been no distinction between peasants and 
agricultural laborers, since even the more well-to-do peasants had been 
obliged to perform a certain amount of labor on the estate. Now, how- 
ever, the peasants and the agricultural laborers became stratified into 
different social classes. At first these agricultural laborers still had many 
interests In common with the estate-owners, since they shared propor- 
tionately in the natural product (Naturabgabe) of the estate. With the 
progress of capitalistic methods of operating the estate, the proportional 
share type of remuneration was supplanted by a fixed wage in kind 
(Deputate), which in turn was increasingly supplanted by money wages. 
Therewith the community of interests which bound the employer and the 
worker together was dissolved and transformed into a conflict of interests 
determined solely by the market situation, of which the participants did 
not become clearly aware because it was veiled by traditional attitudes 
and the remnants of the earlier authoritarian relationship. 

Furthermore, with the growing tendency to offer their products for 
sale on the market the estate-owners tried to replace the continuous em- 
ployment of labor by a discontinuous system of employment. It was all 
the easier for them to do this, since grain growing and hoe culture (pota- 
toes and sugar beets) necessitate a seasonally fluctuating labor force, and 
since at the same time, as a result of the advancing division of labor be- 
tween agriculture and industry, the quantity of winter industrial work of 
the rural population was seriously reduced. 

The hitherto unknown discontinuity of agricultural employment op- 
portunities during the course of the year, on the one hand, and the de- 
pendence on the estate-owners, on the other, contributed very greatly 
toward rendering effective the “pull” which the cities and industrial dis- 
tricts with their great demand for unskilled labor exerted on the agricul- 
tural working-class during the early decades of Germany’s industrial de- 
velopment. In addition, the landowners, in order to avoid the wage in- 
creases which arose from the competition for labor between agriculture 
and industry, began to fall back increasingly upon the low-paid Slavic, 


7 Ibid., pp. 34 f. 
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and particularly Polish, migratory laborers. Thereby, not only was the 
wage differential between the agricultural and industrial labor markets 
maintained, but the agricultural wage labor in enterprises which em- 
ployed migratory workers suffered accordingly from a social devaluation. 

Closely connected with this development of the rural labor system in 
East Germany was the fact that the housing conditions of the agricultural 
laborers were not adapted to the growing demands on an increasingly 
prosperous nation, but rather were very frequently set up only to con- 
form with the very low standard of living of the Slavic migrant worker 
(harvester barracks—Schnitierkasernen). But, in the light of present 
knowledge, we need not attribute as much importance to this situation 
as the older literature did.® 

None of these factors can by itself explain the extent of the rural 
emigration. They constituted not the immediate stimuli but rather the 
social preconditions which enabled the actual and direct factor—i.e., the 
differential between agricultural and industrial wages—to operate in such 
a way as to bring about a mass migration from rural communities. 

These are the most important factors which led the agricultural worker 
to seek a livelihood outside of agriculture. They would not by themselves 
have brought about an outmigration from the East Elban area, to say 
nothing of the decrease in population of the open country and small 
towns which followed in many cases. But there were few other employ- 
ment opportunities for the farm-migrating agricultural laborers—and for 
the children of peasants not inheriting a farm—in the East Elban region 
because the population was too sparse. The few estate-owners' families 
could not develop sufficient purchasing power to support a large industrial 
and commercial population in the small towns. Wherever, on the other 
hand, industrial enterprises or larger port or commercial cities could ab- 
sorb the surplus agricultural population, there were no losses through 
migration or, in any case, no decreases in population. This situation 
would have led to emigration abroad if the western industrial districts 
and the large cities had not offered employment opportunities on a major 
scale to those who were about to migrate. Hence, emigration to foreign 
countries practically came to a standstil] by the end of the nineteenth 
century, and in its stead emerged the great movement of population from 
the east to the west—from agriculture to industry.? 

8 Cf. the following: Goltz, op. cit.; Max Weber, Die ländliche Arbeiterklasse (1893) 
and Entwicklungstendenzen in der Lage der ostelbischen Landarbeiler (1894); and F. 
Aereboe, Die ländliche Agbeiterfrage nach dem Kriege (Berlin, 1922). 

* 5Cf.the standard works of the older literature: Goltz, op. cit.; Weber. op. cii.; and 
Sering, of. cit. 
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Theodor von der Goltz, a conservative author on agrarian policy, was 
the first to emphasize the interrelationship between the expgnsion of large 
landed property and the extent of emigration. He did not fail to see, of 
course, that emigration was taking place in peasant greas too, and that it 
could lead to a decrease in population in impoverished areas inhabited 
primarily by small peasant cultivators as well. In both cases, according 
to von der Goltz, the lack of opportunity for social ascent, such as could 
be found in a more differentiated rural society, was one of the essential] 
causes of emigration. In the large-estate districts there was another fac- 
tor—the disintegration of the older relationship between the landowner 
and the cultivator which we have described. Von der Goltz also pointed 
out that frequent shifts in place of employment—i.e., “migration from 
one estate to another’’—are closely bound up with migration both within 
the national boundaries and to foreign countries. “A worker who is ac- 
customed, or who must always be ready to leave his home for a longer or 
shorter period, will be easily disposed to the somewhat greater step in- 
volved in going off to some really far-off place in his own country or even 
over seas" (p. 135). 

The major factors in the structure of East German agriculture which 
are relevant for the explanation of the east-west migration were then 
already recognized by von der Goltz. Later Max Weber took up von der 
Goltz's ideas and, in departing from a single-cause explanation in favor 
of the consideration of the total social development and structure of 
eastern Germany, he made a more refined sociological analysis. Then 
Sering, to give force to the national demand for the strengthening of the 
peasantry of eastern Germany by means of “inner colonization" or land 
settlements, attempted to work out the statistica] proof of the relationship 
between the size of agricultural holdings and rural emigration. In spite of 
certain imperfections in his procedure, he was essentially correct. Sering 
does indeed recognize that the predominance of the large agricultural 
enterprise is not the one and only cause of the decline of the rural popula- 
tion. Thus he shows that the transition to extensive methods of opera- 
tions represented by dairy farming in the North Sea marshes and the un- 
profitability of peasant cultivation in many mountain districts explain the 
decline of the rural population in these areas. But in the east the connec- 
tion between the proportion of the cultivated land held and worked in 
large agricultural units and the decrease in population or the losses 
through emigration is so clear cut that there can be no doubt about the 
significance of this factor in the east-to-west movement. $ 

This is not affected by the criticism which P. Quante has directed 
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against Sering's thesis. Quante accepts the opinion of Hainisch to the 
effect that migration from country to city is only one case of the general 
transition of a part of the younger farm generation into other occupa- 
tions." This so-called "flight" from agriculture does not appear as in- 
ternal migration between regions when near-by industrial centers and 
large cities or industrial establishments in the rural areas themselves offer 
employment possibilities to those “fleeing” from agriculture, as is indeed 
the case in most peasant districts in Germany. If one were seeking the 
“causes” of the migration from country to city, it would also be necessary 
to investigate the causes of the “flight from agriculture." Hainisch sees 
this in inadequate returns, while Quante finds it in the limited labor 
capacity of agriculture.” Quante attempts to refute Sering's contention 
by showing a general and, as he says, equally pronounced “‘migration from 
agriculture" throughout Prussia. Even if he had fully succeeded in this, it 
would still not have any bearing on Sering's thesis. For what Sering was 
trying to prove was that the maintenance of the entire rural population, 
agricultural as well as industrial, is more in danger in areas in which large 
estates predominate than itis in the more densely populated peasant dis- 
tricts where employment opportunities are more varied. The losses of 
agricultural population through entry into other types of employment do 
not in and of themselves have any interest for Sering; heis concerned with 
them only to the extent that they provide the stimulus to interregional 
shifts of population. Quante's criticism really applies to another problem. 

Nor has the most recent description of the migrations in East Prussia 
by Konrad Steyer, which is worthy of note because it is the first study*4 
based on exact statistics of migration, brought forth any decisive argu- 
ments against Sering’s contention. It shows primarily that the volume by 
districts (Landkreise) of migration within East Prussia (the sum of the 
arrivals and departures) is directly proportional to the amount of land 
held in large estates (more precisely, the proportion of the cultivated area 
operated by large enterprises). This shows the high mobility of the prop- 
ertyless agricultural laborer, which is a phenomenon parallel to the 


10 Die Flucht aus der Landwirischaft (Berlin, 1933). 
11 Michael Hainisch, Die Landflucht; Ihr Wesen und thre Bekämpfung im Rah- 
menerner Agra (Jena: G. Fischer, 1924). 
1 Cf, in this connection Aerebo2’s lecture, “Die Bevólkerungskapazitit der Land- 
wirtschaft," in Schriften des Vereins für Sozialpolitik (Munich and Leipzig, 1926). 
*:5 Die Wanderungsbewegung in Ostpreussen: Eine Bevilkerungssiudie (Königsberg, 


1933). j 
14 Cf, my review in the Weliwirtschaftliches Archiv (to appear shortly). 
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“cropper’s” mobility in the southern section of the United States. Where- 
as this conclusion is in accord with Sering’s thesis and Max Weber’s 
analyses, it seems to be contradicted by Steyer’s findings with regard to 
the migration balances of the rural communities. | 

Unfortunately, the exterior migration balances" are available only for 
the years r919-25 (compiled by method of differences on the basis of 
census data) and for 1931—-32,1.e., we do not have them for the “normal” 
first half of the period of observation on the basis of the recent migration 
statistics, for which a synthesis of the exterior and interior migration to a 
total migration balance by districts (Landkreise) would be desirable. 

In the period from 1919 to 1925 the losses of rural population through 
exterior migration were greatest in the districts (Kreise) with predomi- 
nantly middle-sized peasant farms, and least in the districts in which the 
agricultural enterprises were mainly large scale. But, on the other hand, 
the gains from migration in the 1931-32 period were also greatest in the 
districts with predominantly middle-sized peasant enterprises (Table 29). 
This may be regarded as an indication of the greater elasticity of the labor 
capacity of the peasant enterprise. As over against this, the inferior mi- 
gration balances of the rural population by districts show that the losses 
through migration were much greater in districts with large peasant and 
large-scale enterprises than they were in the districts of “middle-sized 
peasant" holdings. In essence, this corroborates the theses proposed by 
von der Goltz and Sering, with the qualification, however, that the large 
peasant districts suffer greater losses than the districts of the large landed 
estates (Table 11). 

In any case, the real connection between the size of the enterprise and 
the migrational balance seems to be obscured by the failure to take into 
consideration the geographical position of the districts in question. 
Among the districts with a large peasant farm structure there are eight 
border districts; among those with a predominantly small peasant enter- 
prise, only one border district. Now the border districts, as Steyer him- 
self says," because of their unfavorable position, and in part owing to the 
poor quality of their soil, have specially heavy migration losses. This is 
true for the population as a whole as well as for the rural population. 

We find a positive correspondence between size of enterprise and loss 
through migration. In all probability, factors other than the distribution 

15 By “exterior migration” (Aussenwanderung) we mean migration over the bounda- 


ries of the province of East Prussia but within Germany, in addition to the numerical 
insignificant migration to and from foreign countries. . 


16 OY, cit., p. 37. 
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of property ownership influenced the results of Steyer's computation. 
Further evidence for the statement that Steyer's computations tend to 
conceal the real significance of the distribution in sizes of farms for migra- 
tion from the country is the fact that it was primarily agricultural 
laborers, artisans from large estates, and other employees who made up 
the exterior migration of the agricultural population and its migration 
losses. According to Steyer," the rural exodus in exterior migration is 
largely an exodus of agricultural laborers, but he does not explain how it 
is possible for it to occur primarily in areas of small farms. Further, one 
does not obtain any conception of the intensity of the total migration 
losses and gains, since he presents only separate figures for interior and 
exterior migration balances. 

Only a comparison of the total migration balance which results from 
the interior and exterior migration (or from short- and long-distance mi- 
gration) with the size of the enterprises can provide a corroboration or 
refutation of Sering's theory. A support for it may also be seen in the fact 
that according to Steyer the migration losses of the rural population are 
less where the urban population in the districts in question is denser.'* 

The population capacity of an area is of course not dependent only on 
the distribution of size of farms but also on the type of industrial produc- 
tion to be found in the area. As long as the industry produces merely for 
local consumption— as is the case with the large majority of rural and 
town industrial enterprises—its capacity for absorbing the succeeding 
generation of the rural population is conditioned by the total consuming- 
power of the population. This tends to be smaller in areas of predomi- 
nantly large-scale farms and sparse population than in peasant areas 
which are densely populated. But a complete absorption of theentire new 
generation is, as a rule, possible only where industries which are capable 
of expansion are located because of cheap labor or the proximity of sources 
of raw material. This is, however, rarely the case in the area east of the 
Elbe. The low attractive power of this area for this type of industry was 
in its turn a precondition for the preservation of the large-scale agricul- 
tural enterprise, for where industrial centers are close by their situation 
tends to be much more difficult. The peasant areas from which there is a 
heavy migration are, on the whole, those in which the only industries to 
be found are those producing goods for local consumption.'? 

11 Ibid., p. 71. 33 Thid. 

* 1r Itisevident that the mere size of an industrial enterprise (relative to the popula- 
ation) exercises an influenee on the intensity of the exodus to the city. Cf. H. Karg, Der 


Einfluss der Industrie auf die Art der bäuerlichen Vererbund, die landwirtschaftliche 
Betriebsgrüsse und die Landflucht in Baden (Diss.; Hohenheim, 1932). 
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The exodus of peasant farm hands”? has in general the same economic 
and social preconditions with regard to the wage differentig] and labor 
capacity as well as to the.transformation of the relationship between the 
employer and the employee. 

Migration of peasants’ children.—In the case of the children of peas- 
ants, certain special factors related to the change in the structure of the 
peasant household group come into play. The changes which are taking 
place in the social structure as a whole and in the social structure of the 
village community affect farm hands and the children of peasants, not 
clearly distinguished from one another, since the farm hands are in part 
recruited from the progeny of the peasantry. 

The dissolution of the patriarchal working-labor relationship in the 
peasant areas has practically the same causes and operates in the same 
way as the disintegration of the basis of communal and personal authority 
over labor on the large estates. Above all, the peasant offspring lose all 
desire to work on strange farms as farm hands when they are no longer 
treated there as members of the family; and especially the readiness of the 
offspring of small peasants to work for large ones will be diminished. 
Instead of this they prefer to go away from home to work in places where 
they will not be subject to the public opinion of the village.? 

A very important circumstance which usually is not adequately con- 
sidered and which might have favored the exodus from peasant districts 
in the nineteenth century is the diminution of industrial activity in the 
peasant economy. On the one hand, there are many manufacturing ac- 
tivities which were conducted in the country and by peasants as auxiliary 
enterprises and which have now disappeared as a result of concentration 
as regards both location and the size of the productive unit. Hence this 
source of employment has been lost to the surplus agricultural population. 
Similarly, their disappearance has meant that they can no longer serve 
to straighten out the seasonal fluctuations of employment. Furthermore, 
& large number of industrial processes disappeared from the peasant 
economy itself, partly because, with the transition from the use of wood 
to the use of iron and steel, the manufacture and repairing of tools at 
home became impossible, and partly because industrial mass production, 
especially in textiles, took the place of the home processing of raw ma- 
terials for immediate use. The latter took place first on the large estates 
to the extent that they specialized in raising grain and beets. With this 

20 Cf. H. B. von Grünberg, Zur Theorie der Landarbeiiskrise (Diss.; Königsberg, 
1929), pp. 59 ff. Š 

a Hainisch, op. cit., p. 56. 
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are associated changes in the function and position of the wife and daugh- 
ters in the Measant economy which are of significance for the exodus. 

Especially emphasized ir. the literature is the fact that in many dis- 
tricts the daughterseof peasants prefer for husbands teachers, civil serv- 
ants, and white-collar workers rather than peasants. As an explanation 
for this shift in custom it is stated that the young girls prefer the com- 
forts of a civil servant's or a-tisan's household to those of a peasant house- 
wife. Since the chances for such marriages in the rural areas are limited, 
there emerges the tendency toward exodus to the city.” 

To regard this conduct as a consequence of “laziness” or ‘‘pleasure- 
seeking" or “lack of pride in one's status" is to fail to recognize the deeper 
social causes of this phenomenon. Quite apart from the fact that the 
closer contacts which exist today between the peasantry and the rural and 
urban middle-class strata must necessarily lead to an increase in the fre- 
quency of marriages between the different occupational classes, the eco- 
nomic position of the peasant women has changed greatly as compared 
with that of the urban middle-class women. As long as many productive 
processes were still being carried on in the urban household which are not 
executed in factories, the functions of the city woman were still very close 
to those of her rural sister; the character and amount of the work they did 
were essentially similar. Today urban women, in so far as they are not 
gainfully employed, and particularly the wives of civil servants and 
white-collar workers in smaller communities, are largely emancipated 
from such labors. 

The burden of work on women and girls in small and middle peasant 
farms, on the other hand, has risen sharply. It is of course true that 
domestic duties have become much less diversified owing to the fact that a 
very large proportion of the preparation of food and clothing takes place 
outside the home, but the integration of women and girls into the agri- 
cultural enterprise proper has increased. This holds not only in the small 
peasant areas in southwestern Germany which were investigated by 
Miinzinger*4 but also in middle and large peasant neighborhoods of the 
northwest. In many sections of the southwest the work of the peasant 
woman and her daughters in the fields and vineyards grew to such an 
extent that the female peasant has become almost exclusively an agricul- 


22 Cf. Die Vererbung des bäuerlichen Grundbesitzes in der Nachkriegszeit, "Schriften 
des Vereins für Sozialpolitik," Vol. CLX XVIII (Tübingen, 1930). 

23 Hainisch, of. cit., p. 187. 
* 24Cf. A. Münzinger, Der Arbeitsertrag der bäuerlichen Familienwirtschaft (Berlin, 
1929). 
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turallaborer whose working-day during the greater part of the year is not 
eight hours but fourteen. In the dairy-farming peasant sectigns of north- 
ern Germany one of the chief motives for the exodus of the young women 
and girls to the towns and cities is said to be their dislike for milking cows. 
This fact is easily intelligible when one considers that the amount of 
milking to be done by women and girls increased greatly with the in- 
tensification of milk production. In some dairy-farming districts where, 
toward the end of the nineteenth century, milking on the great estates was 
done only twice a day, it is now done thrice daily and the amount per cow 
has increased very notably. In addition to this the ratio of cows to grazing 
area has also increased greatly so that there has really been a twofold 
increase in milking work while there has been no corresponding increase 
of female help on the farm. To this should be added the increased work 
involved in the preparation of the fodder for the animals. 

In view of this the fact that the processing of the milk is no longer done 
by the women is of no great significance, since dairy co-operatives have 
arisen everywhere to which the milk is delivered. For although the proc- 
essing of milk is a clean type of work requiring much care, it did constitute 
a major source of income for the peasant housewife, and this has now been 
taken from her. Furthermore, there were formerly one to two maids more 
per peasant enterprise for this work than there are today.” 

There are, however, no special studies of the influence of the labor 
burden on the exodus of females from rural areas. 

At the same time the extra-economic compensations which rural life 
formerly offered and which made the life of the rural woman much richer 
that it is now have largely disappeared. The conviviality of the spinning- 
room, the numerous celebrations and festive gatherings on the occasion of 
certain kinds of work have become much more rare, and even the harvest, 
since the number of persons required for it has been reduced, is no longer 
the occasion for great festivities on the part of all the members of the 
household and the entire village community.” In contrast with this, as a 


35 A detailed exposition of the labor burden of South German peasant women is 
given in M. B. Freiin V. Brand, Die wirtschaftliche und kulturelle Lage der Büuerin 
auf den Fildern (Diss.; Hohenheim, 1935). Numerous remarks are to be found also 
in M. Wohlgemuth, Die Büuerin in zwei badischen Gemeinden (Karlsruhe, 1913), and 
Mr. Bidlingmair, Die Bäuerin in zwei Gemeinden Würllemburgs (1918). Concerning 
the increasing labor burden of East German farm women cf. G. Dryenfurth, Eis schlesi- 
sches Dorf und Rittergut. » 


26 The revival of such customs and institutions and the introduction of new forms 
of group leisure-time activities into the villages form, therefore, an essential element of* 
the new agricultural policy. 
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result of the development of commercialized enjoyments in the cities, 
especially tie largest ones, with which the rural population becomes ac- 
quainted through the newspapers, cinema, and travel, the "stimulus dif- 
ferential” between.village and city and especially between the large 
landed estate and the city has become greater. 

The cities themselves have become more clearly differentiated from the 
country in their general social atmosphere. The urban farmers have dis- 
appeared from all the larger towns and with them numerous rural institu- 
tions and customs. The urban household, as late as the first half of the 
nineteenth century, was not greatly different from the rural home, inas- 
much as a good deal of spinning, butchering, baking, and many kinds of 
preserving and production were carried on there as in the rural household. 
Since that time they have taken on an entirely different character. The 
household community of the artisan with his journeymen and apprentices, 
of the merchant with his helpers—a community which was not essentially 
different from that of the peasant household—has long since broken 
down. Whereas the individual in the villageand on the estate still remains 
a member of the closely knit household group (even where it has lost its 
“patriarchal” character) when he comes to the city, and especially to the 
large city, he is in a position to liberate himself from such ties. Further- 
more, technological progress took place in the city before it occurred in the 
open country. And in its cultural life, too, the city has moved far away 
from the country—especially the large cities in which all cultural activity 
is more and more becoming concentrated. 

Thus the social-cultural differential between the city and country is 
essentially greater than it was a century ago. This can be demonstrated in 
terms of individual indices (the length of the working-day, etc.), but asa 
whole it transcends quantitative determination. In the differential be- 
tween the country and the city it is not a question simply of more or less 
of this or that satisfaction or disutility but rather a distinction between 
two fundamentally different modes of life. It is, then, correct to regard 
the “pull to the city" as a consequence of “urbanization” in the sense that 
the urban mode of life constitutes a life-ideal for many rural persons.?7 

But all the exodus from rural regions—i.e., from the open country— 
does not lead to the cities; in any case, not to the large cities. 

Other rural communities, small country towns, or industrial settle- 
ments located in the country (from which all the stimuli of urban life are 
lacking) attract a significant proportion of the migrants from the open 

«country—and in theit turn surrender a share of their own population to 


27 Von Grünberg, of. cit. 
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the larger cities. In such cases the extra-economic factors are not to be 
accorded such great importance as they were with the e migration 
from the village or large landed estate to the large city. In these cases the 
economic differential might constitute the real *causgs" of the migration. 

Certainly the psychological preconditions of migration should not be 
overlooked. Nor can we disregard those even more important ones which 
are rooted in the social structure of the home community. Nonetheless, 
the decisive significance of the economic situation can be seen in the rapid 
reaction of a large part of the migrants to the fluctuations in economic 
conditions. It could be objected that even in periods of crises a large part 
of the immigrant industrial workers remains in the cities and is unem- 
ployed while at that very same time there is a shortage of labor in the 
open country. The complex interaction of many factors has to be 
analyzed in order to explain this paradoxical situation. The urban worker 
is no longer accustomed to rural work, owing to long habituation in the 
performance of highly specialized and one-sided operations in the indus- 
trial plant. Unemployment insurance and the benefits offered by the 
trade-unions, the inability to pay the expenses of travel as well as the 
disinclination of agricultural employers to hire the urban unemployed, 
are among the factors to be considered. 

Of course, where the people strongly cling to their home, and to the 
people and things with which they grew up, there will have to be a greater 
differential than where the situation is otherwise. To this extent psycho- 
logical attitudes are of significance. But these in their turn are closely 
related to objective social situations; the more integrated the community 
lite of the village, the more difficult it will be for the individual to decide 
toleave. Thus the intensity of the exodus is also conditioned by the social 
structure of the community. For the "subjective inclination" toward emi- 
gration will be greater the less intimately the individual feels himself 
bound up with his immediate family, kin, and neighbors. The less the vil- 
lage community has to offer to the individual through social institutions 
such as the village common (Allmende), neighborly assistance, and com- 
munal festivities, the less he feels himself identified with such institutions 
and the less obligated he is to his fellow-townsmen, the more easily will he 
yield to the “pull” of the urban labor market? Von Grünberg, who, fol- 
lowing the sociological theories of Tönnies and Max Weber, seeks to ex- 
plain the “rural exodus” as a consequence of the progressive hypertrophy 
of the "rational-calculating" (gesellschaftlichen) modes of behavior at the 


28 This is a phenomenon analogous to that pointed out by W. I. Thomas and Floriane 
Znaniecki with regard to the emigration of Polish peasants. 
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expense of the more “primordial” and emotional-communal ones, fails to 
see the intarconnections between the social structure of the rural com- 
munity and‘the exodus. 

In any case, it is a question here only of a general precondition of the 
exodus from the country to the city—not of a factor which in itself can 
bring about this exodus. For it is not easy to see why people should not 
stay even in the country in “‘rational-calculating” relations and why they 
should prefer the still more "rational" atmosphere of the city and the 
industrial center. The release of the exodus must, however, as a rule fol- 
low upon the emergence of a serious economic differential in favor of 
urban production and the urban labor market. Here von Grünberg has 
with justification correlated his social-psychological explanation with an 
economic one. Where wages are determined according to the principles 
of a money economy, agriculture (especially in areas like eastern Germany 
which are far from markets and climatically at a disadvantage) is not ina 
position to compete successfully with industry for workers. Because, (1) 
owing to the influence of the weather, it does not have complete control 
over the supply of its products; (2) owing to the large number and poor 
organization of the producers, it is not in a position to keep its prices up 
under conditions of overproduction, nor (3) is it able to meet increased 
costs (such as arise, for instance, from the attempt to equal industrial 
wages) by increasing the yield. Narrow limits are imposed on the increase 
in productivity through a more efficient utilization of time, since, owing 
to the dependence of the productive process on the period of growth of 
plants and animals, it falls into that class of productive enterprise which 
can be designated as “rhythmically determined." Since, furthermore, un- 
der the conditions of the natural provisioning of the worker's family which 
obtain on the estate as well as on the peasant farm, the younger people are 
much less well paid for their exertions than are those employed in industry 
(the older workers are better off in the country), they are drawn to the 
industriallabor market. This attraction is heightened by their disposition 
toward the other features involved in urbanization. They remain in the 
city, although they have a greater security of income in the country and 
could obtain a wage adequate to their family needs, because they esteem 
"freedom" more highly than the material advantage, especially since, in 
comparing the income of an agricultural recipient of an allowance and an 
industrial worker, the allowance is looked upon as a type of provisioning 
éo be taken for granted as due them from the estate-owner. Accordingly, 
only their money wages are brought into the comparison. 

Now, since the older agricultural workers are interested in wages in 
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kind while the younger ones prefer money wages, a united front of agri- 
cultural workers in the wage struggle cannot develop. On the qther hand, 
according to von Grünberg, the trade-unions and the social welfare pro- 
visions prevent the downward pressure on wages which results from the 
immigration from the country from taking full effect.*? 

The question as to whether the type of hereditary transmission of 
peasant property has influenced the intensity of the exodus of the younger 
generation and its entry into other branches of production is still un- 
answered.3° In the case of the “closed” inheritance of the entire holding 
by one of the offspring, the others, theoretically speaking, can marry into 
another property-holding family or purchase a farm of their own from 
their share of the settlement (which is possible on a large scale only when 
farms become available by death or through migration) or become wage 
workers on another farm or remain on the one on which they were brought 
up. Otherwise they must of necessity take up another occupation; and, if 
this is not possible in the country, then they must go to the city. 

In the case of the divided inheritance there exists the theoretical possi- 
bility that all the heirs will remain peasants. But in reality the difference 
between these two situations is not so great. For often in cases of divided 
inheritance, and regularly in districts with already very advanced proper- 
ty division, it happens that one of the heirs brings the major portion or 
even all of the land together in his own hands, rents out shares from the 
other heirs, and eventually acquires them through purchase. 

There is a different reason for the fact that in districts with divided 
inheritance the exodus from the farm does not appear so frequently as 
rural emigration. In Germany these districts are in the main highly indus- 
trialized and therefore offer to a large part of the surplus agricultural 
population the possibility of finding employment in industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises while retaining their original rural residence." There 
is then less of a connection between migration from agriculture and in- 
heritance customs than between migration from rural areas and the degree 
of industrialization of the area in question. Thus the connection with the 
system of inheritance is an indirect one. 


79 Von Grünberg, loc. cit. 


so The Reichserbhofgesetz has created a completely new situation. Hence, the fol- 
lowing presentation refers only to the period previous to the time at which this law took 
effect, 

53 Cf, Quante, of. cit.; H. Kaiser, Die Industrialisierung und Proletarisierung dere 
badischen Agrarbevilkerung (Heidelberg, 1926); Karg, op. ci$.; Hildegard Hoffmann, 
Industrie und Landwirtschaft in Würllemberg (Tübingen, 1935). j 
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Data concerning the vocational career of the non-inheriting offspring are to 
be found iq the reports on Vererbung des bäuerlichen Grundbesitzes in der Nach- 
kriegszeit, which were published by the Verein für Sozialpolitik. 

These studies contain much information about the objective and subjective 
bases of the “rural exodus” without, however, entering into a direct investiga- 
tion of the subject. 

Itis clear from these reports, even though it is not explicitly stated, that the 
intensity of the migration of the succeeding peasant generations depends, other 
conditions being equal, on the one hand, on the possibility of acquiring a farm of 
about the same quality as one's father's and on the other, on the employment 
possibilities in other, primarily urban occupations. Emigration to the cities 
would then be less during a general crisis than during a special depression in 
agriculture. Migration to the cities was especially favored in the post-war 
period by the impoverishment of the peasants as well as by the consequent 
delay in the transmission of the farm. The latter implied for many young 
peasants a postponement of marriage possibilities and the necessity of a pro- 
longed "term of service" on the farm without compensation for work done 
comparable to what it would bring in the market. This again was favorable to 
migration. 

The “technological differential" between city and country seems to have 
been of especial significance for the young peasant girls especially with respect 
to the lighter work burden of the urban woman. 


A recent study of the extent to and manner in which heirs who retain 
no land remain thereon illuminates the relationship between migration 
from the land and family size. The study is confined to the Hannover 
area where one heir buys out the holdings of the others. Obviously the 
greater the number of children in a peasant family, other things being 
equal, the slighter the chance that all of them will be able to remain on the 
land, regardless of occupation and social position.33 It is to be regretted 
that the interrelationship between fertility (or reproduction rate) and 
migration losses has not been investigated more frequently. 

A detailed investigation of the influence of agrarian and industrial 
cycles on internal migration in Germany has not been undertaken. The 
discussion of the "causes of the rural exodus" can only advance on the 
basis of an investigation of those “pull” factors which have thus far been 
neglected in the literature. And these "pull" effects of the industrial labor 
market become most clearly evident in the fluctuations in the intensity of 


32 Vererbung des bäuerlichen Grundbesitses in der Nachkriegszeit, "Schriften des 
e Vereins für Sozialpolitik," CLX XVII (Tübingen, 1930). 


. 33 A, U. Moeller, “Bauerntum und Binnenwanderung in Hannover,” in Berichte über 
Landwirtschaft, N.F., XVIII (Berlin, 1936). 
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the internal migration which are conditioned by the movements of the 
business cycle. 

For the explanation of the direction and intensity of internal migration 
in Germany in the seventies, eighties, and nineties of she nineteenth cen- 
tury, it would be necessary to take into consideration the periods of the 
coincidence of upswings in the industrial cycle with agricultural depres- 
sions (owing to overseas competition). Nor should we fail to take into 
account the role of emigration to foreign countries. For when agricul- 
tural depressions and the poor harvests (in the seventies) coincided with 
industrial depressions, the economic differential between the old and the 
new industrial areas (in the United States) was expressed in a sharp in- 
crease in overseas emigration. Then came a period of great industrial ex- 
pansion in which emigration to foreign countries sank into insignificance 
and almost the entire exodus from the rural areas was absorbed by the 
industrial section of the national economy. However, in the period since 
the World War, when emigration to foreign countries was blocked, the 
coincidence of agricultural and industrial crises has led to an accumula- 
tion of a part of the surplus agricultural population in the rural areas, 
so that for the first time a significant part of the rural population became 
unemployed. This situation was further aggravated by the return of ur- 
ban unemployed to rural areas which was especially striking in the 
metropolitan regions. 

It is, however, to be remarked with regard to the relationship of “pull” 
and “push” that the exodus from the open country has persisted through 
the crisis. This is apparent not only from the material which Steyer 
presents concerning the occupational composition of the East Prussian 
migrations but also from the studies which the author himself has con- 
ducted of the migration from Schleswig-Holstein to Greater Hamburg. 

While those rural districts [Landkreise] of Schleswig-Holstein which belonged 
to the immediate environment [neighborhood] of Hamburg and Altona had 
heavy gains by migration in exchange with Hamburg during the depression, 
the more distant districts of Schleswig-Holstein showed still slight losses by 
migration, or if the figures of out-migration from Hamburg would be corrected 
[for deficiencies in out-registrations] they would show only very small gains. 
The same observation applies to migration between Hamburg and the neigh- 
boring districts of Hannover on the one side and the rest of the rural districts of 
Hannover on the other side.4 ü 


34 Cf. Aus Hamburgs Verwaltung u. Wirtschaft Monatsschrift des statistischen Landes- * 
amts, No. 5 (1936), p. 90. 
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The factors which appear to us to be really tenable explanations of the 
exodus from the country may be summarized briefly as follows: 

On the dissolution of the rural household, village, and estate communi- 
ties, owing to the«penetration of capitalism into agriculture, the related 
emergence of a broad stratum of propertyless agricultural laborers with 
-high mobility, the growth of the social differential between city and 
country as a result of the differentiation of the rural and urban ways of 
life, especially as regards technological aspects, particularly the rise of 
the metropolis as an entirely new social formation, and closely connected 
therewith the development of urban modes of life and urban institutions 
into a generally accepted social ideal held by broad sections of the rural 
population constitute the 'extra-economic" preconditions. The limited 
capacity of agriculture to absorb additional labor, its decreasing elasticity 
with increasing production for the market (under conditions of a large 
surplus of births in agricultural areas)—these are the general economic 
factors. To these should be added the particular system of land tenure 
of eastern Germany. This was previously thought to be the real cause of 
the rural exodus, but it is now evident that it is relevant chiefly to the 
east-west migration. The weight to be attributed to each factor, how- 
ever, can only be determined from case to case on the basis of detailed 
regional investigations. 
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NOTE ON TECHNOLOGICAL TRENDS AND 
SOCIAL PLANNING: 


GERHARD MEYER 


ABSTRACT 


While certain parts of the report on technological trends and national policy repre- 
sent distinct contributions, the section ''Social Aspects of Technology" is deficient in 
the following respects: insufficient treatment of the scientific predictability of inven- 
tions, of their social consequences and their social preconditions, serious gaps as to 
relevant socio-economic problems, and lack of clarity concerning the relationships be- 
tween "technique" and ''planning.' Especially the conception of social planning as 
merely a onesided adjustment of social activities and institutions to allegedly objective 
technological trends—a notion which seems to underly some contributions—is both 
unsatisfactory and dangerous. 


This report is the work of many experts in science, technology, and 
social science, under the leadership of Professor Ogburn. The bulk of 
the report contains memoranda on “technology in various fields": agri- 
culture, the mineral industries, transportation, communication, power, 
the chemical industries, the electrical-goods industries, metallurgy, and 
the construction industries. This section of the report is of greatest 
interest to the general reader, as it describes in a not too technical lan- 
guage recent and probable future developments of a fascinating nature. 
The papers deal also with the probable economic and social significance 
of different inventions, usually, however, merely from the point of view 
of the industries, or groups of industries, concerned. The treatment of 
"social" consequences sometimes shows a striking disproportion to the 
high quality of the technological sections, of which those on agriculture, 
mining, and metallurgy deserve special mention. 

The general conclusions which the reviewer draws from the report 
but which are not always made explicit in the volume itself are: 

i. It is almost certain that the economic and social life of the next 
decade will be not less affected by new inventions than was the case 
during the preceding period, unless their application is prevented by 
interference of government, by hostile monopolies, or by major changes 
in the basic economic conditions, e.g., capital formation. Many personal 
and social “readjustments” will therefore be called for, though perhaps 


. 
* Technological Trends and National Policy, Including the Spcial Implications of New 
Inventions (report of the Subcommittee on Technology to the National Resources Com-* 
mittee, June, 1937). Washington, 1937. Pp. viii-I-388. 
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not also cafled forth under prevailing institutional and socio-psychological 
conditions. 

2. The new technical tendencies on the whole favor further labor- 
saving devices in the various fields of production. This will probably 
mean a net decrease in the total demand for labor, although many labor- 
saving devices in one industry may have a counteracting capital-saving 
effect on other industries and, although “service” industries, including 
public service, which are not dealt with in these reports, may provide 
many new jobs. These effects will be accentuated and more lasting, the 
more the different markets for labor and commodities are "rigid," and 
the more labor and capital equipment of the industries concerned are 
specific, i.e., not at all or only slowly transferable from one use to another. 
These “technical” rigidities, it may be pointed out, usually go with or 
create ''political," monopolistic rigidities. 

3 The new inventions are likely to create new consumption goods and 
services which will particularly affect leisure. 

4 The forthcoming technological changes will—apart from certain sec- 
tions of agriculture where definite countertendencies are at work--prob- 
ably favor a larger optimum size of the technical units. This does 
not of course imply that this tendency could not be counteracted by 
deliberate political intervention either in favor of "economically" too 
small units, or, what is perhaps more important, against artificially large 
units. It is, perhaps, not necessary to emphasize the extremely tentative 
character of these conclusions or impressions. To state them, if only as 
a set of questions requiring further research, is, perhaps, not quite super- 
fluous. 

The contributions on technology are preceded by two very short arti- 
cles on “The Relation of Science to Technological Trends,” by John 
C. Merriam, and on “The Interdependence of Science and Technology,” 
by Edward C. Elliott. The latter rightly stresses that scientific research 
and inventions are largely responses to the needs of industry. Merriam’s 
paper presents a scientist’s view on the impact of scientific inventions on 
society and his view on advisory planning councils “of scientists, engi- 
neers, and forward-looking students of social and economic problems" 
aiming at a rather cautious “guidance in development of new ideas and 
for the protection of society." It is characteristic of Merriam's ‘“‘scien- 
tific” bias that he thoroughly neglects the political side of the question. 

" The first section of the,report, “Social Aspects of Technology," con- 
tains two papers by S. C. Gilfillan on “The Prediction of Inventions" 
and on “Social Effects of Inventions"; a report on “Resistance to the 
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Adoption of Technological Innovations," by Bernhard J. Stern; a statis- 
tical study on "Unemployment and Increasing Productivify,’ ' by D. 
Weintraub (assisted by H. L. Posner) of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration National Research Project; and an introductory article by Pro- 
fessor Ogburn on “National Policy and Technology."*'The reader expects 
these articles—in addition to the more specialized reports by experts in 
the third section—to provide a more comprehensive discussion of the 
problems of technological change from the point of view of society as a 
whole. Ín other words, one expects a discussion of how far—in terms of 
a more general theory applicable to modern times and in terms of an 
analysis of present conditions, tendencies, and possibilities—invention is 
an active and a passive factor in the social process as a whole; how far 
"technique" is or could become a factor making for a dynamic economic 
and social equilibrium or disequilibrium, how far, and under what condi- 
tions the disturbing effects of inventions are to be regarded merely as 
“frictions,” and in what respects they lead to a more serious general 
disequilibrium. Especially the economist who suffers from the lack of 
real insight in the structure and interrelationships of the data with which 
he works might hope that these reports, dealing with strategic factors of 
overwhelming importance, would provide a significant contribution to 
a realistic theory of social change. From a report of the National Re- 
sources Committee one might further expect a clarification of the rela- 
tions between planning, invention, and economic progress. Although 
these expectations are in some degree fulfilled by this report, the critical 
reader will on the whole be disappointed, because so many important 
problems are neglected, because certain contradictions between different 
contributions are never really faced, because the socio-political implica- 
tions of certain conclusions are often left in the dark, and, last but not 
least, because the scientific level of some of the contributions is rather 
low. 

To use a phrase of Stern, the intention was to “chart the future of 
technology." Though it is admitted that inventions themselves are so- 
cially conditioned, changes in technology are mainly conceived as a rather 
independent datum for the formation of government policies or “plan- 
ning." Since all planning always implies assumptions about the future, 
a knowledge of actual and probable inventions and of their economic 
and social significance is obviously important. Ogburn seems to think 
that many people ignore or underestimate the importance of technological 
change in modern life. One might question this gssumption and argue 
that a more serious deficiency lies in the lack of a clear discussion of thé 
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political and ethical implications of technological changes, in particular 
of the ecdnomic, political, and institutional conditions under which 
changes in technique do or could take place. Only Stern raises this issue, 
and he does so in a rather unsatisfactory manner. But conceding Ogburn's 
view that inventiorfs follow a trend of their own, let us see how the various 
contributors deal with the implications of this point of view. 

One of the basic problems raised by this conception is that of the pre- 
dictability of inventions. This problem is dealt with by Gilfillan in a 
rather optimistic manner. Many other contributors seem to think—and 
some say so openly—that a precise prediction of inventions themselves, 
of their exact nature and importance, of the time of their appearance, 
their perfection, and their application is clearly impossible. The best one 
can do is to guess probable new achievements in the various fields and to 
trace hypothetically the consequences of a technological change or a 
group of interrelated charges. This always involves, of course, more or 
less definite assumptions about the surrounding economic, political, and 
social conditions. Such rough guesses would probably suffice for most 
government planning. Every plan must, in any case, be more or less 
elastic and must allow for possibilities of future replanning. It would of 
course be desirable to know something about the likelihood of better 
methods of transportation or production before the state (or individuals 
under the guidance and partial responsibility of a planning board) en- 
gage in heavy new long-term investments. Otherwise malinvestments are 
unavoidable even in a thoroughly planned society, though probably 
without the serious consequences they tend to have under existing con- 
ditions. 

In present-day scientific discussions of prediction the emphasis should 
clearly be on its limitations. One should not even pretend that a real 
science of prediction in these fields is possible as Gilfillan claims. Gil- 
fillan's own contributions to this science so far are rather poor generaliza- 
tions; he takes “seers” of future developments far too seriously—perhaps 
because "seeing" happens to be his hobby. He discusses two methods of 
prediction: extrapolation of trends in inventions and conclusions drawn 
from the probability that urgent causes pressing for new inventions are 
answered by positive solutions and usually by quite a number of alterna- 
tive, duplicate solutions. The limitations of the first method are nowhere 
thoroughly discussed. As to the second method, he says: 

e Inventions have abundant and clear causes in prior scientific and techno- 
logical development. And they have social causes and retarding factors, both 
hew and constant, of changed needs and opportunities, growth of technical 
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education, of buying power, of capital, patent and commercial sfstems, cor- 
porations, laboratories, and what not. 


And what not! This confused enumeration of factors is not accidental, 
but reflects the unorganized—i.e., untheoretical—nature of the whole 
analysis. This approach might give some results if only the total set of 
mutually interrelated conditions were clearly known and if the predictions 
concerned themselves with the general direction of the inventive process 
and the selection from among the available inventions of those which are 
to be practically exploited. For example, it is comparatively easy to de- 
duce that under certain conditions the newly applied inventions would be 
on the whole more labor-saving than capital-saving, or that inventions 
for war purposes and of substitutes for exhaustible raw materials would 
probably prevail. Correspondingly it is much more difficult to predict 
the inventions in one special field of technology, even if the "powerful 
principle" of “functionally equivalent inventions" is applied. 

One further point which Gilfillan discusses in connection with his 
extrapolation method might be mentioned: the time it takes to develop 
an invention from its first conception to its successful general application. 
In the Preface to the report this interval is estimated at about thirty 
years. But there does not seem to be much validity in such an average. 
There is very probably a tendency to shorten the interval in many fields. 
Moreover, the economic conditions upon which the industrial applica- 
tion of a new technological idea depends might affect the length of this 
interval considerably. Finally, as Gilfillan and Ogburn themselves state, 
the death-rate of inventions is very high. This fact alone makes predic- 
tion of socially important inventions and of the date of their maturity 
extremely difficult. On the other hand, the general fact that inventions 
need some, however indeterminate, time to develop makes it possible 
for planners to prepare hypothetical plans for the event of their success 
and to forestall undesirable effects. The difficulty which Gilfillan feels 
with regard to a more exact dating not only of future but also of present 
as yet undeveloped inventions is mainly due to his conception of plan- 
ning as a rather passive adjustment of government policies to independent 
technological and technical changes. In a somewhat more thoroughly 
planned society the success of an invention would within certain limits 
not be a matter of guesswork, but of deliberate choice and decision by the 
planning board which would control the direction and timing of invest- 
ments. H 

Assuming that an invention has found industrial application, the ques-* 
tión of its social consequences arises. The first item one would expect to 
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find thorokghly discussed is the economic consequences of inventions, 
especially their influence upon the business cycle generally and upon 
commodity, capital, and labor markets. This is, however, a major gap in 
the whole report: mowhere is a systematic economic discussion attempted, 
which, of course, would have to be largely theoretical. The role in the 
business cycle of the concentrated introduction of inventions is simply 
overlooked, if some few general references to overproduction are excepted. 
As to capital obsolescence, only very general remarks are to be found, 
chiefly with respect to its influence upon the resistance of vested interest 
groups to changes. As to unemployment, the Foreword of the Science 
Committee states: "Although technological unemployment is one of the 
most tragic effects of the sudden adoption of many new inventions.... 
inventions create jobs as well as take them away." This is indeed the 
result to be gathered from the various reports. But it should have been 
emphasized that this is a thoroughly unsatisfactory result, from the point 
of view not only of research but also of practical policies. What is needed 
is to know the quantitative importance of these “positive” and “nega- 
tive" tendencies, particularly with regard to the time factor. This, how- 
ever, cannot be achieved without a discussion of the various conditions 
under which technological changes are introduced and of their correspond- 
ing very different repercussions; it requires an analysis of the theoretically 
possible and empirically important various other causes of unemployment 
which might intermingle with the effects of specifically technical changes 
(in economic terms: a change in the production functions). If this is 
not done, no conclusive advice can be given on how to abolish or reduce 
unemployment effectively. 

One might point in this connection to Weintraub's contribution on 
“Unemployment and Increasing Productivity," which indeed is a val- 
uable, and in some respects an ingenious piece of statistical analysis of 
data for the period 1920-35. But because it is merely statistical in nature 
it cannot answer the questions which the author puts forth. Weintraub 
says that “while such a statistical analysis may not permit the drawing of 
any conclusions as to the underlying causes of what occurred during the 
period under consideration, it at least makes possible an examination of 
some of the measurable effects in a new light." It is clear from the con- 
text that the word ''effects" here refers to the changes in the relation 
between actual total output and number of employed workers (and cor- 
Tesponding unemployment) which are assumed to be chiefly effects of 

e “technological” changes. However, clearly one cannot examine effects 
without asking in a more discerning manner: Effects of what? Other- 
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wise, it might happen that one takes as technological unemployment 
what really is due to monopolistic frictions, or takes as incibase in pro- 
ductivity due to inventions what really is a consequence of the application 
of more capital. Without giving the matter the thorough' discussion it 
merits, a few remarks about the procedure seem, however, justified. He 
uses indices for the total national income, corrects them for changes in 
the value of money in order to get an index of the total volume of goods 
and services, and connects these series with series for the total national 
"supply" of wage-earners, actual employment, and corresponding un- 
employment. While doubts might be raised as to the validity of some of 
these manipulations, it is more important to consider the next steps in 
his procedure. Weintraub constructs a series representing changes in the 
production per employee man-year, which he calls by the very misleading 
but widely used term “productivity”; the reverse relation is then called 
‘labor requirement per unit of output." These last figures are inter- 
preted as indices of “employment opportunities" per unit of output. And 
the inference 1s always drawn that existing unemployment is largely due 
to the fact that total production as an independent variable does not 
reach the level where total employment opportunities equal total labor 
supply. However, this view of the problem is a rather mechanical one 
which hides important differences between different cases of increase in 
output and between different cases of unemployment. This flaw cannot 
be repaired by Weintraub's quite ingenious distinction between “over-all 
productivity" and "productivity" in special industries. The fundamental 
difficulty may be stated in the following way: a theoretically valid con- 
cept of "employment opportunities" cannot be simply derived from 
actual production and employment figures, but is a variable determined 
by many basic technological, psychological, monetary, and institutional 
conditions. Correspondingly total employment cannot simply be con- 
sidered as a function of total production—a function in which average 
labor requirement per unit of output is taken as a constant parameter. 
Rather both production and employment are functions of one and the 
same set of multiple conditions whose structure would have to be thor- 
oughly investigated. Weintraub himself admits that his method cannot 
isolate "technological unemployment" proper, yet this is what is aimed 
at and suggested in the whole paper, especially through the use of the 
term “change in productivity.” Weintraub mentions other complicating 
factors, but he never discusses three interrelated vital factors: changes 
in capital equipment, substitution of real capital for labor, and monopo- 
listic rigidities. Under these conditions his analysis remains inconclu* 
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nowhere stated, with one exception where the ambiguous statement 
occurs that references to governmental functions are based upqn "political 
principles usual today." 

In a discussion of probable technological and social trends t is desirable 
to have an analysis of all factors which make for resistance to inventions 
on the side of producers, consumers, and political agencies. The first 
part of Mr. Stern's paper contains an interesting, often exhilarating, 
account of historical cases of resistance to change; the second part at- 
tempts a more systematic treatment. In both sections Stern mentions 
as causes religious tradition, mores, objections because of undesired po- 
litical consequences, vested interests on the side of employers who fear 
obsolescence of capital and are generally afraid to "disturb the market," 
and fear on the part of the workers of unemployment and deterioration 
of working conditions. Stern also mentions the high costs of the new 
machines as a cause of resistance. This last point is, however, clearly 
not of the same nature as the other causes. Stern, in a somewhat techno- 
cratic fashion, apparently does not see that an invention, a progress in 
technology proper, becomes "technical progress" only if the costs of a 
unit of production can be decreased as compared to other alternative 
methods of production. This depends to a high degree upon the prices 
of the various factors of production. Also under socialism, which, in Mr. 
Stern's view (as, indeed, in Marx's view), presents no barrier whatever 
to technological progress, economic conditions, namely, the relative scar- 
city of labor and capital equipment, must determine the selection of the 
optimum methods of production. Stern's reference to Russia and to the 
Stakhanov movement is quite uncritical and rather misleading. He is 
on much safer ground when he criticizes capitalism for resistance to 
technological progress for specific reasons, especially monopolistic cor- 
porations and their use of patent rights. This is indeed a crucial point, 
and to see it stressed is rather refreshing in view of other contributions 
to the volume which tend to condone monopolistic organizations. Al- 
though Stern mentions legislation and court decisions as factors favoring 
this development, he seems to think that the tendency toward monopoly 
and restrictions to possible progress is essentially not due to these factors, 
but represents an unavoidable development due chiefly to technical and 
economic factors. However, he never clearly states and discusses the 
issue. His indictment of monopolies suffers also from too sweeping state- 
ments. It would have been worth while to differentiate between different 
types of monopolies in different industries. Stern furthermore mentiofis 
crises as a hindrance to progress. Here too the treatment is too short and 
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unsatisfactory. Whereas in these points capitalism, or at least late capital- 
ism, is blamed by Stern for exercising a check upon inventions and their 
application, in another passage capitalist entrepreneurs are blamed be- 
cause they often introduce machinery in order to counteract trade-unions, 
strikes, etc. There ds, however, no point in blaming people because they 
adhere to the rules of the game. Marx himself strongly emphasized this 
point in discussing the limitations of trade-unions. On the other hand, 
Stern is largely justified in saying that it was mainly labor which had to 
bear the social costs of capitalistic progress through unemployment, etc. 
But his way of stating this point is clearly misleading (p. 69). 

These comments are made not in order to refute every criticism of 
capitalism or to deny the possibility of a planned economy as an alterna- 
tive to various types of capitalism, but rather to point out that Stern's 
treatment lacks adequate foundation in economic theory and facts. On 
the whole, however, it is to be welcomed that at least in a discussion 
of resistance to changes the general social and cultural setting of the 
problem is emphasized. One would like to have this point of view applied 
also in the articles dealing with the social consequences of “successful” 
inventions. This would have contributed very much to bringing the 
tasks, presuppositions, and perhaps also the inherent difficulties of differ- 
ent types of planning into the open. Stern's contributions to a discussion 
of psychological factors causing resistance to change are very valuable, 
although one might ask for a better integration of the psychological 
with social and cultural factors. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from Stern's article, if applied to 
present-day conditions, would be that there is not enough technological 
and economic progress, and that a transformation of the existing system 
into a socialistic planned society would be desirable in order to keep 
“industrial practice apace with scientific knowledge.” From the other 
articles, however, one gathers the impression that there is already sufh- 
cient and perhaps too much scientific progress creating social disturb- 
ances. This question leads back to the problem of what this report sug- 
gests as objectives and methods for planning beyond the mere presenta- 
tion of trends. In turning for enlightenment on this question to Pro- 
fessor Ogburn’s article the reader will be disappointed. Problems of pol- 
icy, of political decision, of a conflict of values, are here mainly considered 
as factors making for lags. Ogburn’s ideal seems to be a state where the 
technological trends are first ascertained, and then “national policy" has 
ofily to determine the best means by which all other phases of social life 
ean be adjusted to these trends. Both in theory and in practice this view 
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is clearly unsatisfactory. For even technological trends, their direction, 
their tempo, the degree of their co-ordination among themselves and with 
other changes in society are, at least within certain limits, matters not 
of strict necessity but of choice, and one has always to ask: adjustment, 
integration of society in what sense and direction and to what degree? 

If the reader turns to the Foreword of the Science Committee, which 
contains a summary of the findings, he will not find much more enlighten- 
ment about the significance of this report for the more fundamental prob- 
lems of planning. We hear that some prediction of inventions or at least 
of their social effects is necessary; that this is possible to a certain de- 
gree; that "the time lag between the first development and the full use 
of an invention is often a period of grave social and economic maladjust- 
ment." We read further that investigations concerning technological 
trends and unemployment should be continued, that the patent laws 
should be reconsidered, and, above all, that a “permanent over-all plan- 
ning board” should be created. In addition, it might be said that the 
whole report is apparently considered as strengthening the cause for 
national centralized administration as over against local and state gov- 
ernment. 

However, all these conclusions and recommendations remain of sec- 
ondary importance as long as the more fundamental questions concerning 
the mutual interrelationships between a dynamic technology and gov- 
ernment policies, the nature of the desirable type of planning, and of the 
social order to be planned are not discussed. To take a special instance: 
What does the report say on the question of patent laws? The Foreword 
suggests (p. vii) that the proposed review of the patent laws should 
“unlike others dealing with specific reforms, technical operations, scien- 
tific aspects or ethical implications . . . . be concerned with the funda- 
mental processes of human progress and the types of economic systems." 
Apart from the question, how, e.g., ethical implications could be kept 
out, this formulation may mean nothing or everything. If one turns to 
other articles, one sees Stern strongly denouncing existing patent laws 
and their use for monopolistic purposes, but he refrains from a more de- 
tailed discussion. Gilfillan, while mentioning alternative policies, on the 
whole seems to favor a system where monopoly and co-operation would 
“nave the way" for pooling patents “satisfactory to the public interest.” 
In the question of patent laws, then, a rather significant lack of agree- 
ment, or, rather, an evasion of important economic and political problems 
is to be observed. And this is only a symptom of a more deep-rooted 
ambiguity as to the function of economic and social planning. If allegedly 
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quite objective technological trends are accepted as major decisive data 

for plans, the political future of America might easily become very 

authoritarian. Liberals and socialists alike are interested in a discussion 
of national policies which recognizes technological possibilities as very 
important conditioning factors, but only as one among several condi- 

tioning factors, and as material for decisions which always involve a 

choice between different sets of social values. Such a discussion of plan- 

ning would not simply be concerned with “speeding up" of adjustment to 
new techniques of production and consumption, but rather with the con- 
trolling, the timing, and the co-ordinating of the different dynamic proc- 
esses without destroying the roots of progress. This is, however, not the 
place to develop a scheme of the actual and the possible mutual relations 
between scientific invention, economy, and social life. Such a scheme 
would profit by taking account of the rich materials presented in this 
volume, but only after a critical reappraisal of them. It is to be hoped 
that the forthcoming additional investigations instigated by the National 

Resources Committee will contribute somewhat more to such a discus- 

sion.? 

2 Some books and articles listed below seem of special relevance for the economic as 
well as the social consequences of inventions and technological changes. 

1. On the relations between technology and economy cf. Friedrich von Gottl-Ottlilien- 
feld, “Wirtschaft und Technik," Grundriss der Socialókonomik (2d ed.; Tübingen, 
1923), IL, 2; esp. cf. secs, I, IT, and IV. 

2. The general place of inventions in a theory of modern society is discussed brilliantly 
in A. Lówe, Economics and Sociology (1935), esp. chaps. vi and vii. 

3. Valuable discussions of the impact of technological changes upon national policies 
may be found in A. G. B. Fisher, The Clash of Progress and Security (1935); Sir 
Josiah Stamp, The Science of Social Adjustment (1937). 

4. About specific socio-economic aspects of inventions, in addition to well-known works 
of Schumpeter, Knight, J. M. Clark, and Pigou, the following recent contributions to 
the economic theory of inventions and technological unemployment should be con- 
sulted: J. R. Hicks, Theory of Wages (1931); A. Kaehler, Die Theorie der Arbeiter- 
freiselzung durch die Maschine (1933); H. Neisser, “Lohnhöhe und Beschiftigungs- 
grad im Marktgleichgewicht," Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, Vol. XXXVI (1932); 
H. Neisser, Some International Aspects of the Business Cycle, 1936 (passim); A. Kruse, 
Technischer Fortschrift und Arbeitslosigkeit (1936); A. Lowe, '"The Social Productivity 
of Technical Improvements," Manchester School, Vol. VIII (1937). 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
COMMENT 


t is obviously impossible, within reasonable compass, to deal with the 
numerous questions raise] in Mr. Meyer's note. Unlike some reviewers, he has, 
at any rate, read the whole report rather carefully; but, unlike other commenta- 
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tors, he seems to have misunderstood somewhat the essential nature and purport 
of the document itself. A consideration of the actual recommendations of the 
Committee as well as of Professor Ogburn's chapter should make it abundantly 
clear that this work was in no sense intended as an exhaustive and completed 
study, but rather as a preliminary survey of the broad technological front. 
Inasmuch as no previous analysis of such scope and character had been tried, 
it was produced as a first attempt, to be followed by a number of more intensive 
studies as recommended. Many of Mr. Meyer's criticisms would imply the 
need of such further studies—a point upon which there can be little difference 
of opinion. 

Stripped of its diffusiveness, Mr. Meyer's discussion appears to revolve 
around two major criticisms. First, there is, he maintains, far too little con- 
sideration given to the economic, political, and social factors which condition 
present-day technology and accordingly the "progress" of the future—hence 
the importance of a “theoretical” framework based on a more thorough analysis 
of the interaction of these various factors. Second, there 1s wholly inadequate 
treatment devoted to the economics as well as the philosophy of planning. Both 
of these major criticisms are undoubtedly meaningful. One may even add that 
Mr. Meyer has succeeded very well in pointing out some of the outstanding 
specific weaknesses of the study. Nevertheless, there appears to be little ap- 
preciation, on his part, of the limitations involved in producing a government 
report of this kind, let alone of the task encountered in co-ordinating the efforts 
of engineers and social scientists. In his zeal for conceptual analysis the critic 
apparently has become somewhat blinded to the fact that there are limits to 
what may be found appropriate as well as effective in a government under- 
taking such as the one under consideration. Of an equally serious nature, how- 
ever, is his apparent failure to recognize limitations which exist at present within 
the field of the social sciences—limitations not merely of data but of technique 
itself. The ease with which Mr. Meyer suggests the need of adequate treatment 
of such simple matters as obsolescence, technological unemployment, and the 
relationship of invention to the business cycle, to take only a few examples, 
would seem to imply a state of the social sciences far beyond the realities of 
the contemporary situation. One can readily appreciate Mr. Meyer's eagerness; 
but long years of painstaking effort will be necessary, it is suggested, before 


his expectations may be fulfilled. 
S. MCKEE ROSEN 
Chicago 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, the 
editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews ap- 
pearing in the Journal. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN AMERICAN CITIES: 


In this writer's opinion this article may be considered deficient for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. The authors assume a very moralistic, unscientific tone, and take it for 
granted that they are capable of picking out those characteristics which make 
for a “good” city for "good" people. They forestall criticism by implying that 
whosoever would disagree with their opinion 1s incompetent. 

2. Throughout this paper the two authors reveal a naiveté in their selection 
and use of data, particularly the census data. Of the approximately one hundred 
characteristics of cities which they employ, perhaps half are deficient in one 
way or another. Occasionally the authors recognize these deficiencies, as in the 
“per capita number of arrests for homicide reported" and the “per capita num- 
ber of arrests for rape." Instead of eliminating all such defective data, however, 
the authors glibly report them. Three examples of the data against which this 
critic takes exception are as follows: 

a) *Median family rental (or equivalent if the home is owned)" is a perfectly 
good index of economic status and is commonly accepted as such. However, 
when the authors then compute an “estimated average family rental (or equiva- 
lent in case of owned home)" as an entirely independent and different social 
characteristic of cities, one is tempted to wonder whether or not the authors are 
aware of the meaning and significance of their data. 

b) Such data as “per capita number of female clergy" and “per capita 
number of female physicians" are often, especially in the cases of small cities, 
entirely untrustworthy. A city of twenty-five thousand population may have 
only one or two female clergy or physicians, so that differences between cities 
in these characteristics may represent more chance differences than significant 
differences. Thorndike and Woodyard, however, apparently fail to recognize 
this fact because they proceed to use these two characteristics as measures of 
the "progressiveness" of cities. 

c) "Average of the quotients of church expenditures for outside benevolences 
divided by their respective expenditures for their own minister, music, main- 
tenance of plant, etc., using facts for the Baptist, Congregationalist, or Chris- 
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tian, Methodist, and Presbyterian denominations, but excluding churches with 
Negro or chiefly foreign memberships." This characteristic is supposed to 
measure the “ability or willingness" of the city's inhabitants to act “benevo- 
lently” toward the world, and thus is supposed to indicate a “good” and de- 
sirable personal quality in the population. The largey the ratio of outside 
benevolences to home expenses, the better the city is alleged to be. The de- 
ficiencies in this characteristic and in its interpretation are obvious. The 
financial reports of churches are generally of a questionable nature, as even a 
cursory examination of the printed reports will reveal. Some churches fail to 
report to their denominational yearbooks, and others report identical figures 
for two or more consecutive years. Much more important than this ques- 
tionable validity of the basic data, however, is the omission of the Catholic 
and Jewish churches. In some of the larger cities, particularly those of the 
northeastern states, the Catholic and the Jewish elements combined may 
'represent as much as one-half of the city's chuxch members. By omitting these 
two groups this index of “personal benevolence” becomes almost entirely 
valueless. 

3. The most important part of the paper is the index of “goodness” of cities. 
The authors have chosen twenty-seven characteristics which describe the 
“good” city. They then attempt to measure the extent to which such factors 
as “wealth,” “income,” and “personal qualities" of the population account for 
the amount of “goodness” which each city has. Of these twenty-seven char- 
acteristics of “goodness” at least fourteen are economic indexes. Of the re- 
maining thirteen at least five are based on the data of such questionable 
validity that they should never have been used. 

Despite their intentions to the contrary, the authors have made out a clear 
case for an economic interpretation of the “good life" by implying that the 
richer cities are the “better” ones. Yet they fail to recognize this most important 
fact. A glance at their Table 4, which shows the correlations of the “goodness” 
index with each of the various characteristics, reveals about the highest cor- 
relations with “median rentals." Thorndike and Woodyard, however, con- 
sistently overlook any possible economic interpretation of their “goodness” 
index. After considerable mental gymnastics in an effort to prove that certain 
“better personal” qualities in the population account for the "goodness" of 
the cities, they finally arrive at four characteristics which they conclude measure 
those desirable personal qualities in a population which make for the “good” 
city. These are: (a) the proportion of homes owned; (b) the number of physi- 
cians, teachers, and nurses, minus male domestic servants; (c) the ratio of out- 
side benevolences to local expenditures for churches; (d) the number of high- 
school graduates per unit of population. 

Even if the assumption were allowed that these four characteristics do 
measure desired personal qualities in the population, one fact remains which 
completely discredits this index. Of these four characteristics which measure 
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the personal qualities and which account for so much of the “goodness” of the 
cities, three are also found in the index of “goodness,” Hence, what the writers 
have done is to correlate the entire index of “goodness” with part of itself, and 
then to conclude that the part accounts for the whole; in other words, the tail 
wags the dog. A 

4. One final defect of this article may be mentioned. The authors are en- 
tirely too unscientific in their professed belief in their own infallibility. The 
article ends with the statement: 

The data and methods used should be much improved in further investigations 
{perhaps the truest statement in the entire paper]. There is, however, no reason to 
expect that such improved investigations will reduce the divergences between our con- 
clusions and present opinions. They will be as likely to increase them. 


A. J. JAFFE 
Chicago 


REJOINDER 


The editor has suggested that I answer Mr. Jaffe’s criticisms. I follow his 
numbering: 

i. If he will state which of the twenty-seven items used by us he thinks is 
not a symptom of goodness in a city, I shall be glad to submit evidence, if the 
editors of the Journal think it desirable. 

2. We were, of course, fully aware of the variable errors in many of the items. 
The net effect upon an index using twenty-seven items is, however, incon- 
siderable. 

a) The “estimated average family rental to which he objects was not used 
as an "independent and different social characteristic of cities." I suggest that 
his wonder will be reduced if he will read what I wrote about averages and 
medians about thirty-five years ago (Theory of Mental and Social Measurements, 
1904). 

b) The effect of the variable error upon correlations is to move them toward 
zero. Squeezing it out would raise them. 

c) Mr. Jaffe’s opinion that our effort to get symptoms of something—not 
wealth, income, intelligence, or morality—which might be called “progressive- 
ness" was rather a fluke, agrees with my own. But his argument is in error. The 
correlation between the “benevolence” denominations which we took as a 
sample and the benevolence of the Catholic and Jewish denominations, for 
which no data were available, has no considerable likelihood of being negative. 

3. Mr. Jaffe should acquaint himself with multiple correlation, path coef- 
ficients, and variance analysis. The spurious correlation due to the inclusion of 
three of the four “‘personal-quality” items among the twenty-seven items of the 
“goodness score" is regrettable, but its magnitude is not such as to damage our 
conclusions. If a new G index is made without these three items and also without 
fhree of the items allied to income, the same general results will be found. The 
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correlations of G with income are, in fact, presumably subject to a greater 
spurious elevation. If a G index is made up of items not affiliated with income 
or with personal qualities, it is too meager. Tt was best to get all suitable items 
for the G measure, since it can be used for many purposes, and tolerate the in- 
clusion in it of items constituting or afüliated with the factors used in the 
analysis. 

4. Mr.. Jaffe quotes a statement which he says shows our belief in our own 
infallibility. It shows nothing of the sort, but only states the truism that exten- 
sions of data and refinements in method are as likely to change a conclusion in 
one direction as in the opposite direction. 

Dr. Woodyard would probably concur with this memorandum. It seemed 


inadvisable to have two people spend time on it. 
Epwarp L. THORNDIKE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


SOCIAL TIME, A METHODOLOGICAL AND 
FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS: 


Sorokin and Merton's analysis of social time is likely to play an important 
role in sociology. Hence a minor error should be corrected. The distinction be- 
tween social and physical time is due to a confusion between metaphysical, ab- 
solute (Newtonian), and physical (operational) time. According to Leibnitz, 
Newtonian time is but an ideal possibility. Leibnitz correctly defines time as 
the order of succession of events. Time does not exist apart from events, W. S. 
Franklin? has shown that we are aware of time only because of certain unidirec- 
tional processes which take place in the whole universe, and which are covered 
by the second law of thermodynamics. 

The authors have shown that social and physical time are not synchronic, 
and perhaps not even ratable in Richmond’s? sense. This does not imply that 
they differ in nature. 

We cannot measure time—or space. We measure distance between two 
events or two bodies, respectively. The fundamental concept of measuring 
processes is that of equality; in our case, equality of intervals between events. I 
shall neglect the relativistic interpretation of simultaneity and will concern my- 
self only with the problem of the equality of two successive events. Consider a 
clock which is being photographed by a moving-picture camera, between 1:00 
and 1:10 P.M. Let the finished film be projected on the face of the clock, the 
hands of the clock having been set back to 1:00 P.M. 

If the film is projected with the proper speed, the image of the hands will fall 


* American Journal of Sociology, XLII (March, 1937), 615-29. 

2 “Entropy and Time," Physical Review, XXX (1910), 776. 7 

3! C. A. Richmond, “The Measurement of Time: A First Chapter of Physics," 
Philosophy of Science, IV (1937), 173-201. . 
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exactly on the actual hands of the clock. If itis a slow-motion camera, the image 
of the hands will trail behind the actual hands of the clock. Thus, by the real 
clock, which we have arbitrarily chosen as a standard, the other (photographic) 
clock is slow. *Vice versa, if the slow-motion film is selected as a standard, the 
actual clock is fast. These are mutually independent “clocks.” We have no 
clock running independent of the rate at which the universe runs down. We have 
no means of observing any acceleration in the rate at which the universe runs 
down. It is only by hypothesis and definition that two seconds, two days, or 
two years have an equal duration, just as it is by hypothesis and definition that 
in nonrelativistic physics we assume that the measuring rod does not change its 
length when transported from New York to Newark. We state that a lapse of 
time from f to // is equal to any other lapse of time from /' to /" if roughly the 
same number and type of events take place during both intervals. 

If roughly the same type and amount of social change take place between two 
presidential elections or two coronations, we are entitled tn sociology to con- 
sider them as equal intervals. It may not be possible to synchronize this social 
clock with any physical clock which is “regular’’—although Milne,‘ for instance, 
has shown that one can build up a theory of relativity with irregular clocks 
(which may be synchronized with such social clocks, if we wish). The choice of 
units for measuring time is a matter of pure convenience. 

Social dates are significant, as Sorokin and Merton have shown. So are physi- 
cal dates. A significant event is simply one emerging from its context with dis- 
tinctness (to the human mind), although it is not distinct in any way in nature 
itself. We reckon the year from New Year's Day, and the vibrations of the 
pendulum from an extreme or a vertical position, but these are matters of con- 
venience. 

Two social systems of time are not necessarily synchronic. Similarly, it is 
possible to construct two physical “clocks” which are not mutually ratable. 
Hutton Webster’s remark on market-days can be paralleled by thermodynamic 
clocks. Consider two containers of one gallon each, one filled with water at 5? C., 
and the other at 70° C. Drop in each container twenty grams of salt. The two 
* clocks" start. They stop when all the salt is dissolved. Obviously the hot water 
will dissolve the salt faster than will the cold water. Here we have two “thermo- 
dynamic clocks" which are not synchronic, although the same type and number 
of events take place in each of them. Instead of selecting different temperatures, 
we may select liquids of different viscosities, containers of different sizes, etc. 
If we measure “thermodynamic time" by the percentage of salt dissolved, we 
shall have an analogy to “social time," neither of which may tally with the as- 
tronomic clock. The general difficulty of synchronizing social and physical time 
is due to the fact that the first is measured by—figuratively speaking—a thermo- 


e 
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dynamic clock (statistical mechanics or irreversible process clock) and the other 
by a mechanical clock (reversible process clock). 

The unexpected fact that it is not possible to postulate a fundamental dif- 
ference between social and physical time adds rather than detracts from the 
value of Sorokin and Merton's researches, which are an important step forward 
toward a unification of the sciences. 

GEORGE DEVEREUX 
University of California 


REJOINDER 


There is no real conflict between the propositions of our paper and those of 
Professor Devereux. From a broader standpoint, physical, chemical, astro- 
nomical, biological, and social times all belong to the same species, namely, to 
sensate or empirical time. All varieties of sensate time are measured by some 
sort of empirical events or processes. These sensory processes may be physical, 
or chemical, or astronomical, or biological, or social. Each of such events can be 
taken for a time-clock; and many, indeed, have been used in this capacity. In 
the same society and culture all these sensate times—physical, chemical, biologi- 
cal, and social—are greatly conditioned by the given sociocultural milieu and, 
in a sense, are all but a variety of social time. With the extension of social rela- 
tionships and interaction far beyond the boundaries of a given local society, a 
“local time-clock” becomes insufficient for the purposes of synchronization of 
the activities of the members of different societies often separated from one 
another by great distances and having different rhythms of sociallife. In order 
to facilitate any synchronization of the activities and contacts of the members of 
many and different societies, a cosmopolitan and universal *'time-clock" is nec- 
essary. The astronomical and mechanical processes were taken as such a uni- 
versal time-clock. They have become the basis for the contemporary interna- 
tional and cosmopolitan “standard time." These two reasons—frst, that all 
these times are varieties of sensate or empirical time; and, second, that all of 
them are social times—explain why, in my opinion, also, there is no fundamental 
difference between physical, chemical, biological, and social times. 

The sociologist, however, has to confront other aspects of the problem of 
social time which a physicist, chemist, or biologist is not obliged to deal with. 
First of these additional problems is why any given society uses, as its time- 
clock, a given empirical process, and why different societies often use different 
empirical processes for that purpose. This problem has been studied little and 
needs a great deal of elucidation. A second problem is still more difficult. As 
I have shown in my Dynamics (YI, 413-28), the “metaphysical” conception of 
time, as Professor Devereux calls it, or, in my terminology, “ideational end 
idealistic conceptions of time"— quite different from alP'the varieties of sensate gr 
empirical times—is not something incidental and rare, but in certain periods in 
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certain cultures such “metaphysical” conceptions have been dominant with the 
majority of the great thinkers of such periods. What are the reasons for the 
prevalence of &metaphysical"' time conceptions in some cultures and of sensate 
time conceptions in others? A mere branding of the nonsensate conceptions of 
time by the term “metaphysical” does not solve the problem. 

Finally, the third big problem that confronts a social scientist consists in a 
construction of such a system of social time which permits one to locate in such 
a system all the essential classes of sociocultural phenomena. Among these 
phenomena we have, for instance, "the validities" and “values” (scientific, 
religious, moral, and others). Many of these validities—for instance, scientific 
truths—are supposed to be “‘timeless and eternal"; others are considered to be 
indefinitely lasting and semi-eternal. If the concrete social phenomena that 
come and go, appear and disappear, can easily be “placed” in any system of 
sensate time, either these "eternal" and “semi-eternal” validities and values 
cannot be located at all in amy system of sensate time or, if they can, they re- 
quire some kind of time quite different from sensate time. What is the nature of 
these mysterious timeless validities and values whose timelessness is claimed 
even by a host of empirical scientists in regard, at least, to the “scientific 
truths" and “scientific propositions"? 

As physicists, chemists, and natural scientists do not have these "mysterious" 
validities, they can easily place their phenomena in any well-thought-out system 
of empirical time. The sociologist encounters these validities among the socio- 
cultural phenomena. Therefore, he is forced either to construct such an all- 
embracing and manifold system of time which would permit in some way to 
"locate" in its referential system the purely empirical, as well as the “eternal” 
and “‘semi-eternal,” classes of sociocultural phenomena or to append to his 
system of empirical time some “‘pseudo-time” construction in which and through 
which the validities and semi-eternal values can be placed and sociologically 
accounted for. In either case the result is a sociological time system which is 
different from the purely empirical time system of a natural scientist. 

What I said about time is to be said also about the sociological conception of 
space. 

An adequate conception of social time forces a sociologist to go beyond the 
points at which the natural scientists legitimately stop. In these additional as- 
pects the social time is bound to be profoundly different from any variety of 
empirical time used by the natural scientist. Because of their complexity these 
phases of the problem were omitted intentionally from our paper. I hope, how- 
ever, to make these propositions much clearer in the fourth volume of my 
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EXTRA-SENSORY PERCEPTION: WHAT IS IT? 


In his paper Dr. Harold O. Gulliksen questions my assertion that ‘‘no fewer 
than forty investigators in universities” are carrying on work simjlar to Rhine’s. 
I shall be happy to furnish Dr. Gulliksen with a list of fifty-nine universities 
here and abroad in which work in extra-sensory perception is being done. This 
also means, of course, that more than fifty-nine reputable doctors of philosophy 
are now experimenting more or less along the lines laid down by Rhine. 

Dr. Gulliksen says that “‘the error which Rhine has made is in the direction 
of overestimating the significance of his results, and that while for some experi- 
ments the overestimation is negligible, for others it is very marked." The arti- 
cles by Huntington and Sterne in Science? by Greenwood and Stuart, by Stuart 
and Greenwood, and by Huntington in the Journal of Parapsychology do not 
bear out this statement. Huntington’s rating table shows that the danger of 
overestimation is not what Gulliksen thinks it is. Even the normal probability 
curve can be used with corrections suggested by Stuart and Greenwood. Lastly, 
there is the unanimous resolution adopted by the Institute of Mathematical 
Statistics, a very carefully weighed statement in which the psychological tech- 
nique adopted by Rhine is not passed upon but in which Rhine's statistical 
conclusions are indorsed. 

'The plain truth is that the mathematical case is settled in favor of Rhine 
and that it now becomes the business of psychologists to explain in terms of 
physics what Rhine and others have reported in trials which utterly excluded 
sensory clues. 


New York Times 


WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


REJOINDER 


The fact that Mr. Kaempfiert now has a list of fifty-nine universities in 
which work on extra-sensory perception is being done is not strictly relevant. 
The question at issue isn’t whether or not fifty-nine universities are now working 
on ESP, but whether or not forty were when his October articles were written. 
It should also be pointed out that, since many persons who are not Ph.D.’s 
work in universities, he is not correct in saying that such a list “means, of course, 
that more than fifty-nine reputable doctors of philosophy" are now working 
on ESP. Incidentally, this latter statement is difficult to reconcile with a letter 
sent to me by Mr. Kaempfiert on December 3, 1937, which states “I was 
wrong in saying that forty Ph.D.’s were working along Rhine's lines." 

With regard to the statistical adequacy of Rhine's methods, a careful read- 
ing of the articles cited by Mr. Kaempffert will show that Rhine's statistical 
methods are judged valid only for techniques such as the BT-2s, DT, or similar 

t American Journal of Sociology, XLIII (January, 1938), 623-32. ° 
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methods which involve going through the entire deck of twenty-five cards before 
checking. Techniques such as BT-1 or BT-5 should not be handled by these 
methods, nor should the pure telepathy tests. As far as I know, no statistician 
or mathematician has defended Rhine’s method of handling such data. In 
short, in some cases Rhine's method serves as a very good approximation, and 
in other cases it does not. 

To direct one's criticism primarily against the brief statement I devoted to 
the mathematics of ESP is to miss the main point of the article. Briefly, this 
is that the existence of ESP is not yet established because there are numerous 
indications that the work was lacking in scientific precision, and that therefore 
it is unfortunate that the conclusions have been given such wide and not 
wholly accurate publicity. Mr. Kaempffert's articles and comments on ESP 
have emphasized only the apparent verifications and have persistently ignored 
the many failures of reputable psychologists to confirm Rhine's results. There 
is no justification for the demand that psychologists “explain” in terms of 
physics results which they cannot duplicate. Surely the scientific procedure is 
first to duplicate results and then attempt to explain them. 


HAROLD O. GULLIKSEN 
University of Chicago 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


American Association of Schools of Social Work.—The Social Science 
Division of the Rockefeller Foundation has made a grant to the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work for a three-year study of the present 
curriculums and plans of schools of social work and of the changes re- 
quired for meeting the new demands for trained personnel in the state 
and federal social security programs. The study will be directed by Wil- 
bur I. Newstetter, Western Reserve University, president of the associa- 
tion and chairman of the Executive Committee; Marion Hathway, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, secretary-treasurer; Arlien Johnson, University of 
Washington; Margaret Leal, New York School of Social Work; Alice 
Leahy Shea, University of Minnesota; R. Clyde White, University of 
Chicago; and Elizabeth Wisner, Tulane University. Effective June 1, 
Miss Hathway will become full-time executive secretary of the association. 


American Russian Institute-——The Institute has published a list of 
studies currently being conducted in the United States on Russia and 
the Soviet Union. Among those listed in the field of sociology are: ‘The 
Young Offender in the Soviet Union,” by Nathan Berman, Jewish Social 
Service Bureau, Chicago, and “Social Treatment of the Criminal Of- 
fender,” by William H. Darrow, Harmon, New York. 

Information may be secured from the American Russian Institute, 56 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 


American Youth Commisston—Experimentation projects in guidance, 
placement, and the occupational adjustment of youth have been started 
by the commission and the United States Employment Service in co- 
operation with the schools and industry. Homer P. Rainey, director of 
the commission, announced that the General Education Board has made 
two grants, the first for $150,000 over a seventeen-month period for the 
programs in four cities and three rura] areas, and an additional $12,800 
for a related guidance project in rural communities and small towns in 
Maryland, in conjunction with the Maryland State Department of Public 
Instruction. : : 

Four cities already chosen for the experimentation are Baltimore, 
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Providence, St. Louis, and Kenosha, Wisconsin. Rural communities 
chosen are in Frederick and Carroll counties, Maryland; St. Charles 
County, Missouri, and Jefferson County, Wisconsin. Át the end of the 
experimentation the*commission will make a critical evaluation and pub- 
lish a report. The experimentation is divided into three broad divisions: 
occupational guidance, placement, and retraining and readjustment of 
workers. For further information address the American Youth Commis- 
sion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


Civilian Conservation Corps Camp Study.—In October, 1936, à com- 
prehensive study of the social and educational aspects of the C.C.C. camps 
was begun by the American Youth Commission. With a committee in- 
cluding L. L. Thurstone, H. H. Remmers, Ralph Tyler, F. T. Spaulding, 
Ben Wood, and J. Wayne Wrightstone, a study was outlined which in- 
cluded the administration of a five-hour battery of specially devised tests 
to enrollees in two hundred and fifty camps scattered through all parts 
of the United States. 

About eleven thousand enrollees have been given the following tests: 
mental ability, arithmetic, reading, conservation of national resources, 
current affairs, job information, social attitudes, personality inventory, 
health, first aid, and safety. Information from these tests is now being 
punched on Hollerith cards, and the analysis is being completed. 

Recently a committee composed of E. W. Burgess, Clifford Shaw, 
Paul Lazarsfeld, E. Franklin Frazier, and Howard P. Odum assisted the 
staff of the C.C.C. Camp Study in planning case studies of enrollees who 
had also been given the battery of tests. A staff of six interviewers has 
been selected and are at work in the field with forms and schedules pre- 
pared by Ruth Shonle Cavan, Rockford College. These schedules have 
been revised, and interviewers are now making the case studies of the 
enrollees in their home communities. Besides an interview with the en- 
rollee, there will be one with his best friend and with his family. 


Columbia University.—For over ten years a program of research has 
been in progress under the auspices of the Columbia Council for Research 
in the Social Sciences. Of the studies of most interest to sociologists, 
several have been in the field of the Negro, as, for example, “The Ameri- 
can Negro," by M. Herskovits; “Negro Intelligence and Selective Migra- 
tion,” by Otto Klineberg; and four publications upon Negro migration 
earried on under the direction of Frank Ross. In the field of urban studies 
noteworthy publications have been “Leisure: A Suburban Study," by 
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George A. Lundberg, M. Komarovsky, and M. A. McInerny; “The Stran- 
ger," by M. M. Wood; “Greenwich Village, 1920-1930," by Caroline F. 
Ware; and an unpublished study by R. S. Lynd and others'on a planning 
study for the Housing Research Institute of Columbia University. In 
progress at the present time are the following studies: '"The Hitler Move- 
ment," a study based on the analysis of six hundred life-histories, by 
T. Abel; “Social History of St. George, Utah," by Nels Anderson; ''So- 
cial Life of the Gibbon and Other Primates," by C. Carpenter; “Political 
Predictions," by R. E. Chaddock; "Trends in Childless Marriages," by 
M. Dublin; “Personality and Race," by O. Klineberg; “A Sociological 
Study of Voluntary Associations," by M. Komarovsky; “Study of the 
Impact of the Depression on Family Organization and Function,” by 
R. S. Lynd; “Social Causation,” by R. M. MacIver; “Sociology of Meth- 
odism in its Earlier Phases,” by E. Nottingham; “Methods of Election 
Analysis and Survey,” by C. E. Robinson; ‘The Russian Peasant Revolt, 
1917: The Landlords and the Peasants in the Time of the Great Rebel- 
lion;” by G. T. Robinson; “Study of the Process of Technological Innova- 
tion in the Field of Communication with Special Emphasis on the Causes 
of Resistance," by B. Stern; and “Studies in the History of Slavery in 
Latin America,” by F. Tannenbaum. 


Northwestern University.—The second volume of the “Chicago Recre- 
ation Survey," entitled Commercial Recreation, has recently been pub- 
lished. This is a project sponsored jointly by the Chicago Recreation 
Commission and Northwestern University under the chairmanship of 
Professor Arthur J. Todd in collaboration with William F. Byron, with 
Howard Veierow, director. The study was conducted under the auspices 
of the Works Progress Administration, the National Youth Administra- 
tion, and the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission. The present volume, 
on Commercial Recreation, 1s the most extensive study in this field which 
has been made, and includes: the motion picture theater; the legitimate 
theater; the concert stage and the opera; billiards and bowling; baseball 
and basketball; boxing and wrestling; commercial health clubs; gym- 
nasiums and natatoriums; horse-racing, riding, polo and horse shows; 
bicycle and automobile racing; golf and tennis; ice sports and roller- 
skating rinks; radio; newspaper promotional activities; amusement 
parks; ballrooms and dancing schools; retail liquor establishments and 
cabarets; and commercialized vice. This report is being distributed Dy 
the Chicago Recreation Commission, E. L. Burchard, secretary, 16e 
North LaSalle Street. 
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The Rockefeller Foundation.—During 1937 the Foundation appro- 
priated a total sum in excess of $9,500,000 for work in fifty-two different 
countries. Of'this amount, $2,400,000 was given to the medical sciences, 
$2,200,000 to publicehealth, $2,000,000 to the social sciences, $1,100,000 
to the natural sciences, $800,c00 to the humanities, and $400,000 to 
rural reconstruction in China. 

Since 1929, when the social sciences were included within its program, 
roughly $30,000,000 has been given by the Foundation to these studies. 
The program in the social sciences last year included grants to twenty-two 
institutions and agencies, in nine different countries, in part for the pro- 
motion of research in three fields, i.e., social security, international re- 
lations, and public administration, and in part for less specialized work in 
the general field of the social sciences. 

The three fields of specific interest—social security, international re- 
lations, and public administration—have been emphasized not only be- 
cause they present acute problems but because they seem to offer a chance 
to secure public support for the application and testing of the generaliza- 
tions of social scientists. In no case are the grants of the Foundation in 
these fields intended to achieve merely a single objective. In making a 
grant, usually there is hope of increasing scientific knowledge, improving 
the tools of research, strengthening the scientific personnel in the field, 
interpreting the results of research to those who have the responsibility 
of dealing directly with social phenomena, and developing facilities and 
opportunities for testing the hypotheses of the scientist. 

In the program in social security, there have been two types of ap- 
propriations: those intended to provide support for fundamental re- 
search into the causes and characteristics of the fluctuations of modern 
business enterprise, and those seeking to prevent or mitigate individual 
suffering in the face of the insecurity resulting from economic and social 
changes. 

The Committee on Social Security of the Social Science Research 
Council received from the Foundation a total of $102,000 in 1937 not 
only to support its general work but for two specific studies, one of state 
unemployment compensation administration and the other of the mo- 
bility of labor and unemployment as affected by the existing social se- 
curity laws. 

The Public Administration Committee of the Social Science Research 
Council was given $98,500 for certain studies, which include the council- 
manager form of local government, the administrative organization and 
procedures in the United States Department of Agriculture, the accom- 
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plishments of unofficial agencies of municipal or governmental research, 
and the present status of training for public administration. 

To the International Studies Conference of the Internatjonal Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation, which represents a membership of more than 
twenty nations, the Foundation made an appropriation of $125,000 for 
the preparation of co-ordinated research studies upon the subject of 
“Economic Policies in Relation to Peace.” 

In 1937 the Foundation was obliged to decline 1,050 applications for 
aid because the type of assistance requested did not fall within the scope 
of the activities of the organization as determined by its present policies. 

A copy of the Review for 1937 of the work of the Foundation, by Presi- 
dent Raymond B. Fosdick, may be obtained upon request. Address 49 
West Forty-ninth Street, New York City. 


Social Science Research Council.—TI'he committee on personality and 
culture has carried on, during the last three years, analytical surveys of 
research in four small fields attempting to follow the procedure suggested 
in “A Note on Procedure in the Planning of Research” by Donald Young 
(American Journal of Sociology, XLII [Tuly, 1936], 95-99). The purpose of 
these studies is to show the present state of knowledge in a given field 
and to point the way to further research by building upon what is already 
known. These fields are acculturation, where work has been in progress 
under the direction of M. J. Herskovits, Northwestern University, and 
Ralph Linton, Columbia University: competition and co-operation, where 
reports have been completed by Mark May, Ruth Benedict, John Dollard 
and others; cultural hybrids, a report in progress by Louis Wirth, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and delinquency and cultural conflict,a report by Thor- 
sten Sellin, University of Pennsylvania, now in process of publication. 


The Study of Consumer Purchases—This government project may be 
traced directly to the program suggested by a special committee of the 
Social Science Research Council, in its report on Consumption According 
to Income (1929). The study of consumer purchases is a nation-wide inves- 
tigation, at a cost of more than five million dollars, of family income and 
expenditures in 50 cities, 140 villages, and 66 farm counties, distributed 
so as to represent all classes of urban and rural communities. ‘The urban 
study has been conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor, and the rural study by the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics of the Department of Agriculture. It was financed chiefly by the 
Works Progress Administration and over a period of two years employed 
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a staff of approximately 7,500 employees. The National Resources Com- 
mittee and the Central Statistical Board co-operated in the planning of 
the composite study. More than 9oo,ooo families were visited, of which 
400,000 were interviewed and scheduled as eligible for the income study 
and 50,000 families for the detailed schedule of expenditures. The sample 
was designed to allow for comparison between different sections of the 
country; between urban and rural communities; between varying degrees 
of urbanization; between families at different income levels; and, within 
given income levels, between families of different household composition 
and occupational groups. 

The field collection of income and expenditure data was made in 1936. 
The year 1937 was devoted to the editing and tabulating of the schedules. 
The original data were transcribed to give averages by income, occupa- 
tion, and family type, both for the income and the expenditure data. 

These findings provide basic data, indispensable for many studies in 
the different social science fields. 

Final tables have been prepared for the income data, and press releases 
have been issued bearing mainly on the distribution of families by in- 
come. A series of bulletins are nearing completion on the distribution of 
income among the families of the various communities. Work has begun 
on a second series of bulletins summarizing family disbursements by 
major categories of expenditure. It is doubtful as yet whether any manu- 
script can be prepared prior to June 30, 1938, dealing with specific items 
of consumption. 

Use has already been made of the data by the consumption research 
staff of the National Resources Committee as an aid in estimating total 
national consumption. Other agencies of the government, including the 
Department of Commerce, Home Owners Loan Corporation, United 
States Housing Authority, Works Progress Administration, and certain 
congressional committees have been served with special tabulations. 


United States Public Health Service-——The National Health Survey, 
which is being conducted by the United States Public Health Service 
with the aid of Works Progress Administration grants, canvassed 776,000 
families in 83 cities and 23 rural counties during the winter of 1935-36. 
Coding of the data collected was completed nearly a year ago, and tabula- 
tions are well advanced at the present time. Preliminary results are being 
issued currently in two series of bulletins. 

An introductory bulletin describes the purpose, scope, and method of 
fhe survey. The "Sickness and Medical Care Series" covers a variety 
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of subjects including prevalence and incidence of acute and chronic dis- 
&bling illness and the receipt of medical care in relation to factors such 
as income, relief status, employment status, occupation, age, color, and 
sex; prevalence of orthopedic conditions and their causes; incidence of 
accidents according to place of occurrence and cause; and crowding and 
sanitary facilities of urban dwellings. Bulletins in the “Population Series" 
provide distributions of urban families according to type, size, annual in- 
come, occupational class of the head; information on the employment 
status of the urban population and the characteristics of unemployed 
workers; and data on other subjects of interest apart from their bearing 
on sickness and medical care. 

Readers of the Journal who wish to receive these bulletins should 
make their requests promptly, for there is only a small supply for dis- 
tribution. Communications requesting bulletins and specifying the series 
desired should be addressed to the National Health Survey, United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. 


Works Progress Administration.—The following studies carried on 
under the Division of Social Research have now been completed: (1) the 
separations study, based upon the November survey of workers separated 
from W.P.A. employment within the period April through July, 1937, in 
five urban and four rural areas; (2) labor-shortage studies, showing that 
the labor-shortage problem was less serious in 1937 than in 1936 and 
that Works Program employment played little or no part in producing 
what shortages existed; (3) transient studies in Los Angeles, Memphis, and 
New Orleans, showing that the problem of transiency is at least as, if 
not more, severe in the winter of 1938 as it was in the winter of 1937; 
(4) relief in urban and rural-town areas, 1930-36, a combination of data 
from the urban and rural relief reporting series, estimated up to United 
States totals, covering aid to the aged, to dependent children, to the 
blind, general and veterans’ assistance, resettlement emergency grants, 
and private assistance. 

Studies nearing completion include: (1) digest of state and local W.P.A. 
studies; (2) survey of public assistance extended to households in drought 
areas; (3) study of rural youth, their situations and prospects; and (4) 
study of rural problem and nonproblem areas. Among the studies now 
under way is one of migrant families who follow casual occupations in 
Arizona and California. . p 

The Division of Social Research is working co-qperatively with other 
divisions within W.P.A. and with other federal agencies in preparation” 
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of standardized procedures for W.P.A. projects in the field of planning 
and housing. A comprehensive survey procedure covering real estate ac- 
tivities, originally prepared by the Federal Housing Administration, has 
been re-worked to make the procedures more adaptable to W.P.A. project 
requirements. Sunimaries are being made of real property inventory data 
for all cities which were covered in the Department of Commerce survey 
of 1934 and in all subsequent surveys. A procedure is also being developed 
for follow-up sample studies (of occupancy and vacancy) in those cities 
in which real property inventories have been taken. Other procedures 
of this type being developed include property identification maps, use 
of city directories of similar local records to show the relation of occupancy 
and vacancy to type of dwelling unit, indexing of mortgages and deeds, 
and real property valuation and assessment. 

Two studies recently released by the division are Rural Youth on Relief 
by Bruce L. Melvin, an analysis of the characteristics of rural youth re- 
ceiving assistance under the general relief program and a survey of the 
federal agencies created to aid underprivileged youth; and Trends in 
Relief Expenditures, 1910-1935 by Anne E. Geddes, a study planned to 
give perspective to recent relief developments by relating them to long- 
time trends. 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fellowships, 1938 —The fourteenth 
annual fellowship awards of the Guggenheim Foundation totaled this year 
$135,000, with grants to 58 persons between twenty-five and forty years 
of age. Five awards of particular interest to sociologists are to: 

Dr. Alfred Métraux, a member of the anthropological staffs of the 
University of California and of the Bishop Museum in Honolulu, who 
will live among the aboriginal Indians of the Gran Chaco region of Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, and Paraguay to make a study of their fast-disappearing 
culture. 

Dr. Sherburne F. Cook, also of the University of California, who will 
make a study of the influences, biologically, of the influx of western 
European civilization on the indigenous population of Spanish America, 
especially Mexico. . 

Charles Rumford Walker of Wilton, the author of Steel: The Diary 
of a Furnace Worker and American City, who proposes to trace the in- 
fluence or lack of influence of the communist-socialist and of similar 
movements on American ways of thinking for the period 1917 to the 
epresent, as well as the countereffects of the American way of life in re- 
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jecting, adapting, and modifying the organization and ideas of such move- 
ments. 

Dr. Walter Prescott Webb, professor of history i in the University of 
Texas, who will investigate the relationship between democratic govern- 
ment and an open frontier. 

Lewis Mumford, sociologist, of Amenia, New York, to wate the third 
and final volume of his interpretation of modern civilization, to be en- 
titled Personality and the Community. 


NOTES 


American Catholic Sociological Society.—Seventy-five teachers of 
sociology, representing thirty Catholic universities and colleges of ten 
states, met at Loyola University, Chicago, March 26, to found the 
American Catholic Sociological Society. The purpose of the group is to 
remedy the need of unified action on the part of Catholic educators and 
institutions of higher learning in the field of social thought and action. 
Officers of the organization elected were: Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., 
Ph.D., Loyola University, president; Laurence Brown, Ph.D., Creighton 
University, Omaha, Nebraska, vice-president; Sister Mary Liguori, 
B.V.M., LL.B., Mundelein College, Chicago, secretary; Paul J. Mundie, 
Ph.D., Marquette University, Milwaukee, treasurer; and the Rev. Ray- 
mond Murray, C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame University, fifth member of 
the executive council. 

Three papers on topics germane to the purpose and aims of the nascent 
organization were presented: “Undergraduate Curriculum in the Field 
of Sociology," by Dr. Paul J. Mundie; “Training for Public Service," 
by Dr. Frank J. Weberg, College of St. Francis; and “Research Projects 
in the Field of Catholic Sociology," by Rev. Francis Friedel, S.M., Uni- 
versity of Dayton. 


Eastern Sociological Society.—The ninth annual meeting of the society 
was held April 16-17 at Vassar College under the presidency of C. G. 
Dittmer, New York University. The session was organized around six 
general topics: “Cause and Effect in Sociology," with papers by Alex- 
ander Goldenweiser, University of Wisconsin, Alexander von Schelting, 
Columbia University, and Morris Ginsberg, University of London; “The 
Sociology of Human Reproduction," with papers by Clyde V. Kiser, 
Milbank Memorial Fund, Gilbert W. Beebe, National Committee on 
Maternal Health, and E. Lowell Kelly, Connecticut State College; “The 
Role of Sociologists in the Human Relations Movement,” with discussioit 
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by John Dollard, Yale University, Mark Entorf, Cornell University, 
Robert E. L. Faris, Brown University, Hornell Hart, Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, Mary A. Johnson, Brooklyn College, Lorine Pruette, 
Progressive Education Association, Ada E. Sheffield, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, Robert ©. Sutherland, Bucknell University, and Willard W. 
Waller, Columbia University; “Social Research,” with papers by Robert 
E. L. Faris, Robert Bierstedt, Columbia University, Ruth Inglis, Bryn 
Mawr College, Florence Kluckhohn, Harvard University, H. A. Alpert, 
College of the City of New York, Marshall E. Jones, Northampton, 
Massachusetts, and W. A. Lunden, University of Pittsburgh; ‘Some 
Social Consequences of the Depression,” with papers by Dwight Sander- 
son, Cornell University, E. Franklin Frazier, Howard University, Robert 
L. Sutherland, and Paul F. Cressey, Wheaton College; a symposium on 
“The Place of Sociology in a Revised Curriculum," with papers by Bessie 
B. Wessel, Harvard University, Philip Klein, New York School of Social 
Work, and Marion Hathway, American Association of Training Schools 
of Social Work. 

The following officers were elected: Joseph K. Folson, Vassar, presi- 
dent; Frank A. Ross, Syracuse University, vice-president; Paul F. 
Cressey, Wheaton College, secretary-treasurer; Maurice Davie, Yale 
University, member of the executive committee. 


Mid-West Sociological Society.—Ihe second annual meeting of the 
Society was held in Des Moines, April 21-23, with a registration of one 
hundred in attendance. Papers on “Social Welfare in the Middle West" 
were given by H. L. McCarthy, regional director, Social Security Board; 
and Helen Wright, School of Social Service Administration, University 
of Chicago. Reports on “The Nature and Content of the First Course 
in Sociology" were presented by S. A. Queen, Washington University; 
Noel P. Gist, University of Missouri; L. D. Zeleny, Teachers! College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota; J. A. Saathoff, Jamestown College; Laurence H. 
Brown, Creighton University; Ruth Shonle Cavan, Rockford College; 
C. Arnold Anderson, Iowa State College; and Clyde W. Hart, State 
University of Iowa. Four round tables were held, on “Recent Develop- 
ments in Social Psychology," J. M. Reinhart, University of Nebraska, 
leader; “The Role of Social Theory," C. D. Clark, University of Kansas, 
leader; “The Effects of Recent Changes upon the Family," Ruth Shonle 
Cavan, Rockford College, leader; “Population Changes and Their Effects 
upon Rural-Urban Relations," J. M. Gillette, University of North Da- 
‘kota, leader. Papers on “Research Methods and Possibilities" were given 
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by Loren E. Eiseley, University of Kansas; R. E. Wakeley, Iowa State 
College; J. Howell Atwood, Knox College; and E. W. Burgess, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Reports on current research were presented by 
Oscar W. Junek, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago; J. O. Hertzler, 
University of Nebraska; Jitsuichi Masuoka, State University of Iowa; 
and D. E. Lindstrom, University of Illinois. The presidential address on 
“American Regionalism and the Regional Sociological Society” was 
given at the annual dinner by J. O. Hertzler, University of Nebraska. 

. The officers elected for next year are: Noel P. Gist, University of 
Missouri, president; R. E. Wakeley, Iowa State College, vice-president; 
L. V. Ballard, Beloit College, secretary; and L. H. Brown, Creighton 
College; C. N. Burroughs, Simpson College; Ruth Shonle Cavan, Rock- 
ford College; Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas; John P. Johansen, 
South Dakota State College; L. O. Lantis, North Dakota State Teachers’ 
College; H. J. Locke, Indiana University; Paul J. Mundie, Marquette 
College; George B. Vold, University of Minnesota; Homer L. Williams, 
Park College, members of the Executive Committee. 


Ohio Sociological Society——The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Society is being held at Columbus, Ohio, April 29-30, as the Journal goes 
to press. Among the papers to be given are the presidential address, 
“Vicious Circles," by F. E. Lumley, Ohio State University; “Group 
Sentiments in Interaction; An Instance," E. L. Talbert, University of 
Cincinnati; “Minority Problems in Czechoslovakia, Jacob Horak, 
Heidelberg College; “Rights of Labor and Their Limitations," Terrence 
Kane, S.J., Xavier University; “Of Time, Mobility, and the Railroader,” 
W. F. Cottrell, Miami University; “The Need of Methodology and Re- 
search Methods for Students of Sociology," M. C. Elmer, University of 
Pittsburgh; “The Teacher and the Community," Florence Greenhoe, Ohio 
State University; “Educational Activities of Consumers’ Co-operatives,” 
Byron L. Fox, Ohio Wesleyan University; “Some Unfinished Business in 
Cultural Anthropology,” John P. Gillin, Ohio State University; “Vagrant 
Reflections upon Definitions of the Term ‘Culture,’ " Albert Blumenthal, 
Marietta College; and “Hindu Culture and Democracy in Theory and 
Practice,” M. N. Chatterjee, Antioch College. Meeting at the same time 
is the Ohio Student Sociological Association, Harley O. Preston, Kent 
State University, president. 


Southern Sociological Society.—The third annual meeting of the society 
took place in Chattanooga, Tennessee, April 1-2. Papers on the teaching 
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of sociology in the South were given by Frank W. Hoffer, University of 
Virginia; Paul Foreman, University of Mississippi; and Delbert M. Mann, 
Scarritt College. Reports on social work and public welfare were made 
by Stuart Jaffary, Tulane University; Forrester B. Washington, Atlantic 
School of Social Work; Wilma Van Dusseldorf, Georgia State Department 
of Public Welfare; and Wiley B. Sanders, University of North Carolina. 
Analyses of the problems of the underprivileged southern farmer and the 
housing problem in the rural South were made by M. Taylor Matthews, 
North Carolina State College, and S. H. Hobbs, University of North 
Carolina. The findings of research in the field of race and culture were 
presented by T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana State University; John Dollard, 
Yale University; Allison Davis, Dillard University; and Guy B. Johnson, 
University of North Carolina. Brief reports on research projects were 
given by J. E. Greene, University of Georgia; Edgar T. Thompson, Duke 
University; Harold Hoffsommer, Louisiana State University; Paul W. 
Shankweiler, Florida State College for Women; and John M. Maclachlan, 
University of Mississippi. Three community studies were presented by 
Robert A. Kutak, University of Louisville; Edward M. Kahn, Atlanta 
Federation of Jewish Social Service; and M. Taylor Matthews, North 
Carolina State College. In a session on social psychology and social psy- 
chiatry, papers were presented by E. T. Krueger, Vanderbilt University; 
L. M. Rogers, University of Kentucky; and Joe S. Jacob, University of 
Georgia. Two papers were devoted to population problems, one on Vir- 
ginia's marginal population by Allen D. Edwards, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, and the other on constructive measures for dealing with the 
southern population problem by Carl Taylor, United States Department 
of Agriculture. An address on sociology for the South was given by How- 
ard W. Odum, University of North Carolina, and an address on inven- 
tions as a cause of social change, by William F. Ogburn, University of 
Chicago. 


Southwestern Sociological Soctety.—The Society, formerly the sociology 
section of the Southwestern Social Science Association, held its annual 
meeting at Oklahoma City, April 15 and 16. Officers for the past year 
were Carroll D. Clark, University of Kansas, president; William H. 
Metzler, University of Arkansas, secretary-treasurer; and Walter T. 
Watson, Southern Methodist University; Ross Compton, North Texas 
State Teachers College; and Harold G. Hoffsommer, Louisiana State, 
members of the executive committee. Papers were read by C. Terence 
Pihlblad, University of Missouri; Albert E. Croft, Wichita Municipal 
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University; Cleo E. Wilcox, University of Kansas; J. J. Rhyne, University 
of Oklahoma; Fred W. Calvert, Central Missouri State Teachers College; 
Carl Basland, director of classification bureau, Texas Prison System; 
Irving Weisman, director of research, Social Planning Council, St. Louis; 
W. H. McCullough, statistician for Oklahoma Welfare Department; 
Roy L. Roberts, director of research, Kansas Department of Social 
Welfare; T. Roy Reid, regional director, Resettlement Administration; 
Henry Sheldon, University of Texas; Fred G. Watts, Oklahoma Baptist 
College; T. G. Standing, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College; 
L. L. Bernard, Washington University; and Carl W. Strow, East Central 
State Teachers College (Oklahoma). 

Other features of the program were a dinner meeting of teachers of 
sociology in teachers colleges, with Alvin Good, Louisiana State Normal 
College, presiding, at which papers were presented by Joseph K. Johnson, 
East Texas State Teachers College; W. O. Cralle, State Teachers College, 
Springfield, Missouri; and Carl W. Strow; and a meeting of the student 
section, presided over by David G. Steinicke, Southern Methodist 
University. 

Action was taken at the business meeting to continue the present 
affiliation with the Southwestern Social Science Association. Officers for 
the ensuing year were elected as follows: W. E. Gettys, University of 
Texas, president; Alvin Good, vice-president; Joseph K. Johnson, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and J. L. Duflot, West Texas State Teachers College, 
W. H. Metzler, and Albert E. Croft, members of the executive committee. 


American Academy of Political and Social Science.—The forty-second 
annual meeting was held April 1 and 2 at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia. The subject of this year’s Academy sessions was “Factors 
behind Present International Tensions” which was emphasized in rela- 
tion to the economic situation in this country. 


American Association for the Advancement of Science.—Yhe summer 
meeting of the association will be held in Ottawa, Canada, during the last 
week of June. 


American Library Association.—Announcement has been received of 
the publication of a quarterly Journal of Documentary Reproduction which 
will publish current information on the developments in the reproduction 
of documents. The prospectus states that "attegtion will be given to 
the several allied processes of reproduction and duplication adapted tô 
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the dissemination of information and not at present within the range of 
the printing press.” The Journal will supplement and keep up to date 
Microphotography for Libraries which was edited by M. Llewellyn Raney, 
director, University of Chicago Libraries. 


American Youth Commission.—The Commission has chosen E. L. Kirk- 
patrick, University of Wisconsin, to make a study and write a report on 
the special problems of rural youth. As his assistant, Dr. Kirkpatrick 
has chosen Joseph J. Lister, project research supervisor, Farm Security 
Administration, Division of Research. 

Two books prepared for the commission will be released at the time 
of the annual meeting of the American Council on Education, May 6. 
The first of these, Youth Tell Their Story, is based on the survey con- 
ducted for the commission in the state of Maryland. The second is 
American Youth: An Annotated Bibliography of the literature of youth 
problems. 

The address of the commission is 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


Conference on the Conservation and Development of Human Resources.— 
A conference was held March 3-5 to consider how the powers of science 
might bear more directly upon the promotion of human conservation 
and development. Papers were presented on the subject of human con- 
servation in relation to genetics, health, mental hygiene, birth control, 
education, the community, housing, war, crime, religion, democracy, 
social work, economics and technology, and courtship, marriage, and the 
family. Among the participants in the program were Eduard C. Linde- 
man, Frank Lorimer, Margaret Sanger, William H. Kilpatrick, Arthur 
E. Morgan, John Ihlder, H. C. Engelbrecht, Halford E. Luccock, Charles 
A. Beard, Joseph K. Folsom, and Lawrence K. Frank. 


Conference on Family Relations.—Under the sponsorship of the de- 
partment of sociology of Coe College, a conference was held in Cedar 
Rapids, February 25 and 26. Papers of particular interest to readers of 
the Journal were presented by Grace Chaffee, University of Iowa, on 
family disorganization; by Clyde W. Hart, University of Iowa, on the 
family as an object of sociological interest; by E. B. Reuter, University 
of Iowa, on the sociology of adolescence; and by Jessie R. Runner, Cor- 


nell College, on adolescent courtship. 
e 


, Conference on Marriage and the Family.—On March 12 there was held 
in New York City a meeting of the New York State Conference on Mar- 
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riage and the Family, in co-operation with organizations in near-by states. 
The meeting was organized under the topics: the family and the social 
scene; educational programs; the responsibility of the state; family coun- 
seling; and marriage law. Among the sociologists taking part in the pro- 
gram were Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College; Norman E. Himes, Colgate 
University; and Henry P. Fairchild, New York University. The chair- 
man of the executive committee is Dr. Sidney E. Goldstein, 50 West 
Fiftieth Street, New York City. 


Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the Sciences.—The third meet- 
ing of this association will be held May 8 at the New School for Social 
Research, New York City. The morning session will be in the nature of 
a symposium on problems of method in psychology, and papers will be 
given by A. F. Bentley, Kurt Lewin, and Edwin B. Holt. The afternoon 
session will be devoted to papers on and discussion of the effects of the 
growing trend toward authoritarianism on the practice of scientific meth- 
od and the application of its results. 

Further information may be secured by communicating with the secre- 
tary of the conference, Gail Kennedy, Amherst College, Amherst, Massa- ' 
chusetts. 


First Midwest Conference on Rural Population Research.—Proceedings 
on the conference held April 23-24, x937, may now be secured by writing 
to the College of Agriculture, University of Missouri, Columbia. 


International Congress of Anthropological and. Ethnological Sciences.— 
The second session of the congress will be held in Copenhagen, August 
1-6, 1938. The section on psychology (chairman, Edgar Rubin) will dis- 
cuss the subjects, “Cultural Changes" and “Influence of Civilization Fac- 
tors on Character." The section on sociology (chairman, Wilhelm Groen- 
bech) will discuss the subject, “In What Measure Can Archeology and 
Prehistory Serve as a Basis for the Study of Intellectual Culture." The 
section on demography (chairman, Mads Iversen) will consider the sub- 
ject, “Population Movements in Relation to Birth and Mortality." Com- 
munications should be addressed to the secretary-general of the congress, 
Nationalmuseet, 10, Ny Vestergade, Copenhagen K. 


International Criminology Soctety.—The first national congress of crimi- 
nology, under the auspices of the society, will be held in Rome at the 
end of Septemer, 1938. This society was founded July 16, 1937, and ha% 
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already afhliated with it thirteen societies and institutes in different 
countries. 

The subjects for papers at the congress are: (1) etiology and diag- 
nostics of delinquency of minors and effect of the results of such research 
on the legal institutions; (2) the study of the personality of the criminal; 
(3) the role of the judge in the fight against delinquency, and his crimino- 
logical preparation; (4) organization of criminal prophylaxis in various 
countries; (5) ethnology and criminology; and (6) the experiment of pre- 
cautionary measures in various countries. 

Further information may be secured from Giovanni Novelli, president 
of the executive committee of the congress, Rome, Italy. 


Milbank Memorial Fund Conference.—The sixteenth annual conference 
of the fund was held March 29-31 at the New York Academy of Medicine 
in New York. The session of most interest to sociologists was devoted 
to rural population problems in their relation to the development of 
policy, with papers by Frank W. Notestein, Princeton University; Rupert 
B. Vance, University of North Carolina; Car] C. Taylor, Department of 
Agriculture; Dorothy S. Thomas, Yale University; Clyde Kiser, Mil- 
bank Fund; and Warren S. Thompson, Scripps Foundation, which cen- 
tered around rural-urban differentials in population increase, and rural- 
urban differentials in the ratio of population to resources with reference 
to how these differentials are or might be adjusted through migration 
and through regional development. In the discussion of the other subjects 
of the conference, including “Next Steps in the Control of Gonorrhea,” 
“Public Health and Nutrition," and “Tuberculosis” a recurrent note in 
the papers was the emphasis upon the social and economic aspect of the 
problem and its control. 


New Summer School of European Studies.—On July 11, 1938, this new 
summer school will be inaugurated at Zurich, Switzerland. The theme 
of the school will be the study of European civilization as a whole, and 
the main course, entitled “Europe Today," will be conducted in English. 
The school is nonpolitical and is open to anyone interested in questions 
of European culture and international intellectual relations. 

Among the many prominent educators who will deliver lectures at the 
school are: Gilbert Murray, Regius Professor of Greek, University of 
Oxford; J. Juizinga, professor of history, University of Leyden; C. G. 
Jung, professor of psychology, Swiss Federal Institute of Technology, 
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Zurich; and Emil Brunner, professor of Protestant theology, University 
of Zurich. 

At the conclusion of the courses, a European study tour will be offered 
from August 8 to August 28. ' 

New York World's Fair, 1939.—Extensive surveys of plans for exhibits 
and demonstrations of all types of educational activities in the United 
States are now being completed by à Fair committee on education. The 
committee includes, among others, Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor 
of New York University, chairman; James R. Angell, educational coun- 
selor, National Broadcasting Company; Stephen P. Duggan, Institute of 
International Education; Lawrence Frank, Josiah Macy, Jr., Founda- 
tion; Mark May, Yale University; Howard W. Odum, University of 
North Carolina; Carson Ryan, Carnegie Foundation; and Donald Sles- 
inger, executive secretary. 


Population Association of America.—The fifth annual meeting of the 
association is to be held at Princeton University on May 6-8. Among the 
papers to be presented are: “Special Studies in Vital Statistics Needed 
in Connection with the 1940 Census of Population,” by A. J. Lotka, with 
prepared discussion by Lowell J. Reed and J. V. DePorte; ‘Additional 
Questions Being Urged for Inclusion in the 1940 Census of Population,” 
by Leon E. Truesdell, with prepared discussion by Frank W. Notestein 
and Frederick F. Stephan; “What Kinds of Information Are Likely To 
Be Needed by Population Policy-Makers in the Near Future?” by H. P. 
Fairchild; ^What Are the Most Conspicuous Gaps in Our Population 
Knowledge as Revealed by the Survey of Population Research?” by 
P. K. Whelpton; and “The Population Problems of Sweden,” by Gunnar 
Myrdal, Stockholm, Sweden. 


Pacific Coast Regional Committee of the Social Science Research Council. 
— [his committee met March 23-26 in San Francisco, in connection 
with the annual sessions, on the same site, of the Social Science Research 
Conference of the Pacific Coast, March 24-26. The Conference com- 
prises an elected membership of sixty Coast scholars and -was originally 
& project of the Regional Committee. The Regional Committee con- 
sisted this year of Carl L. Alsberg, Giannini Foundation, University of 
California, chairman; L. S. Cressman, University of Oregon; J. S. Davis, . 
Food Research Institute, Stanford University; H. E. Jones, Institut of 
Child Welfare, University of California; D. M.'Keezer, Reed College; 
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W. B. Munro, California Institute of Technology. The agenda covered 
principally the reports, creation, and discharge of subcommittees on (1) 
seasonal agricultural labor in the West, (2) current research, (3) Social 
Science Research Conference of the Pacific Coast, (4) social statistics, 
(5) organization of'an institute of law and administration of justice, 
(6) state policy in the present emergency. Other topics on which action 
is pending which reveal the interests of the Regional Committee concern 
the problem of the Pacific Coast fisheries, relations with the Golden Gate 
International Exposition and the Institute of Pacific Relations, the prob- 
lem of community insecurity, a proposed Pacific Coast central depository 
of foreign governmental documents, certain aspects of the Stanford 
school—press-relations investigation. In general, the work of the Re- 
gional Committee consists in undertaking and facilitating discussion of 
matters which arise out of the needs and interests of the West Coast 
scholars, particularly those requiring interdisciplinary counsel. 


Southern Regional Committee of the Social Science Research Council — 
The fourth annual Southern Social Science Research Conference was held 
in New Orleans March 10-12. “Problems and Methods in the Study of 
Population” was the general topic of the conference. The first half of 
the conference period was given to subgroup discussions, as follows: 
“Historical Study of Population,” J. J. Spengler, Duke University; “In- 
fluence of Population Changes on Government," Cortez A. M. Ewing, 
University of Oklahoma; “Population Changes and Social Security,” 
Edgar Z. Palmer, University of Kentucky. 

Summaries of the discussions, available in mimeographed form at an 
early date, will be distributed by Raymond D. Thomas, chairman, South- 
ern Regional Committee, Social Science Research Council, Oklahoma 
A.&M. College, Stillwater. 

The conference was planned and held under the auspices of the south- 
ern regional committee of the Social Science Research Council. The com- 
mittee met during the conference period with the following members 
present: James W. Martin, University of Kentucky; W. E. Gettys, Uni- 
versity of Texas; H. C. Nixon, Tulane University; Charles White, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; Raymond D. Thomas, Oklahoma A.&M. College, 
Rupert B. Vance, University of North Carolina. The committee will 
meet in Asheville, North Carolina, early in August to plan for the 1939 
conference. 


® 
„Social Science A bstracts.—The Social Science Research Council is offer- 
ing complete sets of the Abstracts for the four years 1920-32 during which 
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it was published upon payment of express and handling charges. These 
charges, to be paid at the time the request is made, amount to $1.00 
anywhere in the United States except California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton, where the amount will be $1.50. For Canada the chargé will be $3.00, 
and for other foreign countries, $4.00. Communicétions should be ad- 
dressed to the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 


Society for Research in Child Development. —Dr. Ruth Shonle Cavan, 
Rockford College, has been appointed a member of the editorial board 
of Child Development Abstracts. 


Stanford Education Conference.—The program of the sixth conference 
to be held at Stanford University, July 6-10, will be devoted to discus- 
sion of experiments, investigations, and programs in social education and 
social control; to appraisal of practices and trends in the field; and 
to interpretation of the educational implications of American culture. 
Among the participants in the program will be Lewis Mumford, William 
F. Ogburn, W. H. Kilpatrick, Alexander Goldenweiser, Ray L. Wilbur, 
Louis Wirth, Alexander Meiklejohn, and Morris Cohen. A conference 
on early childhood education will also be held, July 5 and 6. Further 
information may be secured by writing to Stanford Education Confer- 
ence, Stanford University, California. 


Symposium on Mental Health.—A symposium on mental health will 
be presented before the section on medical sciences of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science at Richmond, Virginia, December 
28-30, 1938. The program is being developed by the American Psychiat- 
ric Association, the United States Public Health Service, the Mental 
Hospital Survey Committee, the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, and a special committee of eminent psychiatrists under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Walter L. Treadway, assistant surgeon-general of the 
Public Health Service in charge of mental hygiene activities. The object 
of the symposium is to bring about a synthesis of our present knowledge 
of the problem, to evaluate past experience, to crystallize aims and ob- 
jectives, and to marshall the scientific forces of the nation for a co- 
ordinated attack on mental disorders. The papers presented will not be 
read at the meeting but will be published in advance of the meeting and 
used as a basis for discussion at the various sessions. This plan has béen 
adopted to make the most effective use of the symposium technique. The 
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six sessions will deal with the following topics: “Mental Health Adminis- 
tration,” Dr. Clarence M. Hincks, chairman; “Research into Mental 
Illness,” Dr. Nolan D. C. Lewis, chairman; “Professional Education," 
Dr. Franklin’ G. Ebaugh, chairman; “Economic Aspects of Mental Dis- 
ease," Dr. Joseph Zubin, chairman; “Community Sources of Mental 
Disorders," Dr. Abraham Myerson, chairman; “Physical and Cultural 
Environment in Relation to the Conservation of Positive Mental Health," 
Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan, chairman. The research session will aim to 
formulate the research problem in psychiatry and mental hygiene and to 
provide a base line on which to build a comprehensive and unified pro- 
gram of scientific investigation, with a view to increased public support 
of research in mental disease, and to serve as a guide to funds and founda- 
tions in subsidizing projects in this field. 

Communications should be addressed to Symposium on Mental Health, 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, Room 822, 50 
West Fiftieth Street, New York City. 


Wellesley Summer Institute.—The program of the Institute for Social 
Progress to be held July 9-23 at Wellesley College with J. S. Burgess, Tem- 
ple University, faculty chairman, has now been announced. Speakers 
will include: Edward L. Bernays; Leroy E. Bowman, United Parents’ 
Association of New Vork City; Clyde Miller, director of the bureau of 
propaganda and analysis, Columbia University; Ira De A. Reid, depart- 
ment of sociology, Atlanta University; and Aldred D. Sheffield, professor 
of group leadership, Wellesley College. The full program may be obtained 
from the director, Miss Dorothy P. Hill, 22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, 
New York. 


Yenching Journal of Social Studies.—Yenching University has an- 
nounced a new journal for the publication of contributions to the social 
sciences. The Journal will concentrate on problems of China, although 
contributions from other countries of comparative interest will be wel- 
comed. Five main types of materials will be included, namely, (1) original 
research in the social sciences on contemporary and historical problems; 
(2) contributions of a theoretical nature related to the social sciences; (3) 
descriptive data, such as reports of field work; (4) bibliographical studies; 
and (5) book reviews, Including reviews of important books available 
only in Chinese or other Eastern languages. 

The Journal will be published in English. Further information may 
be secured from the managing editor, Li An-Che, Yenching University, 
Pèiping, China. 
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Ashland College.—The second annual Law Enforcement Institute, on 
“Juvenile Delinquency and Modern Crime Detection," was held March 
18 under the auspices of the department of sociology, with Dr. E. E. 
Jacobs as chairman. H 

University of Arizona.—E. D. Tetreau, supervisor of rural sociology, 
served as chairman of an oral examining committee for the Arizona State 
Board of Social Security and Welfare under a newly inaugurated merit 
system. 

On April 1x and x2 Professor Tetreau will lecture at the school for 
extension workers to be held at the New Mexico State College of Agricul- 
ture under the auspices of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


Brown Umniversity.—Clarence Glick, formerly of the University of 
Hawaii and now at the University of Chicago, has been appointed in- 
structor in sociology for the year 1938-39. 


University of Chicago.—Among the new members of the faculty in the 
spring quarter are Morris R. Cohen, formerly of the College of the City 
of New York, who will lecture in the department of philosophy; Alfred 
L. Kroeber, University of California, who will be visiting professor of 
anthropology; Ronald Davison, London School of Economics, who will be 
professorial lecturer in the School of Social Service Administration. Rich- 
ard Tawney, London School of Economics, author of Acquisitive Society, 
will be visiting professor of economics during the spring quarter of 1939. 

Morris Ginsberg, Martin White professor of sociology, University of 
London, gave a lecture on “The Comparative Method in Social Science 
and the Theory of Social Development," April 26. 

Everett C. Hughes, McGill University, has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology, effective in the autumn, 1938. 


University of Cincinnati.—G. G. Carlson, department of sociology, 
will serve as director and technical adviser in the reorganization, classifi- 
cation, and cataloguing of the Cincinnati Museum Association's collec- 
tion of some 60,000 artifacts from various cultures. Pamphlets, slides, 
and public addresses will make this material available for educational 
purposes within the community. 

Lippincott Publishers announce a new textbook for the introduction 
of sociological theory into secondary schools, The Social World and Its 
Institutions by James A. Quinn. This was prepafed in co-operation with 
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the Ohio Sociological Society and was under the direction of a special 
committee of that society. 

Miss Lois Elliot has been appointed acting instructor in sociology for 
the second semester. 

Edwin H. Sutherland, Indiana University, gave a lecture, under the 
auspices of the department of sociology, on his recent book, The Pro- 
fessional Thief. 

E. L. Talbert has been granted sabbatical leave for the second semester 
of the present year. i 


Columbia University—A new source book on the family in America, 
The Family: Past and Present, by Bernhard J. Stern, lecturer in sociology, 
has been announced by D. Appleton-Century Company. 

In the summer session, H. W. Odum, University of North Carolina, 
wil give courses in contemporary American sociology and American 
regionalism; and R. G. Foster, Merrill-Palmer School, will give courses 
in family relationships and in personality adjustments. 


Cornell University.—Dr. Mary Eva Duthie, extension assistant pro- 
fessor, department of rural social organization, is on sabbatic leave and 
is studying folk festivals in European countries. 

A social science conference was being held at Cornell University on 
April 29-30 as the Journal went to press. Faculty committees of Cornell 
University, Dartmouth College, and the University of Pennsylvania, 
headed by presidents of the three institutions in co-operation with student 
committees chose as the theme of the convention “Making Democracy 
Work." Professors acted as advisers to the individual round tables which 
handled definite topics in connection with the theme of the convention. 
Among the members of the faculty committee are two sociologists, J. L. 
Woodward, Cornell University, and M. E. Choukas, Dartmouth Uni- 
versity. 


Fisk University—Charles S. Johnson has announced the gift to the 
Social Science Institute of the University of a library of one thousand 
volumes collected by Robert E. Park, visiting professor. The volumes 
contain important source material on racial situations in Hawaii, Japan, 
China, Africa, South America, and the United States. 


Harvard University.—Ihe Harvard University Press announces the 
publication of The Industrial Worker, by 'T. N. Whitehead. 

Rimball Young of the University of Wisconsin will teach in the sum- 
mer school. : 
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University of Hawaii.—Dr. Andrew W. Lind is on sabbatical leave and 
is visiting on the mainland of the United States. He plans to visit the 
Scandivanian countries during the summer. 

Herbert Blumer of the University of Chicago will be visiting professor 
of sociology during the second semester and the sufnmer term, 1939. 


Iowa State College.—At the twenty-fifth annual extension conference 
held March 7-9, Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Cornell University, gave a 
lecture on ‘‘Significant Social Trends.” 

Bryce Ryan, who had work last year at Harvard University, has been 
engaged during this year in part-time research and part-time teaching. 


. University of Kansas.—Esther E. Twente, assistant professor of 
sociology and social work, was elected president of the Kansas Conference 
of Social Work at its annual meeting in Hutchinson, April 21-23. 


Louisiana State University—-Guy B. Johnson, University of North 
Carolina, will give courses in the summer session. 

Dr. Rudolf Heberle, Kiel University, has been appointed professor of 
sociology, effective July 1, 1938. He will devote one half of his time to 
teaching, the other half to research. 

On the occasion of the dedicatory exercises at the University, April 
5-8, a conference attended by many sociologists and agricultural econo- 
mists from the southern states was held dealing with the general problems 
of land utilzation in the South. George S. Wehrwein, University of 
Wisconsin, Charles J. Galpin, Washington, D.C., and Rupert B. Vance, 
University of North Carolina, led the discussions. 


Marshall College (Huntington, W.Va.).—Dr. Harold M. Hayward, 
formerly of the department of sociology of Washington State College, 
has been added to the sociology staff. 


University of Miami.—Dr. J. Paul Reed, formerly on the faculty of 
Kwansei Gakuin University, Japan, has accepted a position as associate 
professor of sociology. During the spring Dr. Reed lectured to classes at 
Southern Methodist University on Japanese social life and institutions. 


Michigan State College.—Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt University, 
will teach during the summer session. 


University of Missouri.—Noel P. Gist, University of Kansas, who has 
been visiting professor during this year, has been appointed a regular 
member of the staff. ., 
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Municipal University of Omaha.—The Bureau of Social Research 
announces the publication in mimeographed form of “Readings in Crimi- 
nology” by T. Earl Sullenger. 


University of Nebraska.—John H. Mueller, University of Indiana, will 
be visiting professor during the summer session. 

J. O. Hertzler will teach at the University of Texas from June 7 to 
July 18. 


New York University.—The Educational Sociology Club, composed of 
students in the department of educational sociology, is divided into five 
culture groups: French, Spanish, Ukrainian, Italian, and Negro. Each 
group retains its own autonomous organization with a president who is 
a vice-president of the Educational Sociology Club. During the year each 
group offers two to five programs open to the members of the club, uniting 
each spring in a joint program entitled **Cultural Mosaics.” 

E. George Payne, Francis J. Brown, and Joseph S. Roucek of the de- 
partment of educational sociology have been selected for the board of the 
quarterly publication, Baltic and Scandinavian Countries, published in 
Gdynia, Poland. 

As a result of the report of the Joint committee on maladjustment and 
delinquency of the New York Gity Board of Education, Frederic M. 
Thrasher has been appointed as a member of a committee headed by 
Dr. Benjamin B. Greenberg, assistant superintendent of schools, to study 
the probationary schools of New York City and to formulate a plan for 
the reorganization and evaluation of the work of these schools. 


University of North Dakota. Leah Brunk, School of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago, has been appointed assistant 
professor in the department of sociology, to give courses in social work. 


Oberlin College.—Newell L. Sims, chairman of the department of 
sociology, is leading a seminar this summer to study the co-operatives of 
Scandinavia and the collective agriculture of Soviet Russia. 

F. M. Zorbaugh will be on leave of absence for the year 1938-30, to 
engage in study and research. In his absence, Frederick W. Killian, 
Newark University, will be visiting professor. 


Ohio State University. James E. Hagerty; first chairman of the so- 
ciology department, founder of the College of Commerce, and a pioneer 
member of the American Sociological Society, was recently honored with 
a'banquet attended by colleagues and former students. 
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University of Pennsylvamia.—Karl de Schweinitz, formerly secretary 
of public assistance of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed director of the Pennsylvania School of Social Work. 

The fourth annual conference on “Education and the Exceptional 
Child," under the auspices of the Child Research ‘Clinic of the Woods 
Schools at Langhorne, Pennsylvania, is being held May 3 to consider 
the subject of “The Challenge of Progressive Education." W. Rex Craw- 
ford gave a paper on the “Cultural Approach to the Exceptional Child.” 


University of Pittsburgh.—The third annual seminar on social work 
under the auspices of the Educational Travel Institute, will be directed 
by Marian Hathway, assistant director of the division of social work. 
The countries visited include France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Scandi- 
navia and Great Britain. 


University of Puerto Rico.—Richard Pattee, assistant professor of social 
sciences, has accepted an invitation of the Department of State to join its 
division of American republics to inaugurate a program of cultural inter- 
changes between the United States and Central and South American 
universities. 


University of Rochester.—C. Luther Fry, since 1933 professor and 
chairman of the department of sociology, died in Rochester, New York, 
April 12. Dr. Fry was born in Philadelphia in 1894. He received the 
A.B. degree from Muhlenberg College in 1916 and his A.M. and Ph.D. 
degrees from Columbia University in 1917 and 1924. After service in 
the World War he was associated from 1920-22 with the Industrial 
Bureau of the Merchants’ Association of New York City. From 1922 to 
1933 he was director of the Bureau of Standards of the Institute for 
Social and Religious Research. He was director of the fact-finding com- 
mittee of the Laymen's Foreign Missions Inquiry. His publications 
included: The New and Old Immigrant on the Land; Diagnosing the 
Rural Church; A Census Analysis of American Villages; American Vil- 
lagers; The Near East and American Philanthropy; The United States Looks 
at Its Churches; the chapter, *Changes in Religious Organizations," in 
Recent Social Trends; The Technique of Social Investigation; and (in co- 
operation with the Council of Social Agencies) the Handbook of Social 
Agencies in Rochester and Cost and Volume of Social Work in Rochester. 
His affiliations included: American Sociological Society, Population 
Association of America, American Statistical Association, advisory com- 
mittee on research of the New York State Department of Social Welfare, 
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research committee of the Welfare Council of New York City, vice- 
chairman of the Rochester panel of the Regional Labor Board, vice- 
president Rochester chapter of National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, Rochester Family Welfare Society, Rochester Co- 
ordinating Council, and the survey committee of the Community Chest. 


State College of Washington—Edwards Brothers, Incorporated, an- 
nounces the publication of a study in cultural change, Three Iron Mining 
Towns, by Paul H. Landis. 

The publication of Social Living; Principles and Problems in Iniroduc- 
tory Sociology, a high-school text, by Paul H. and Judson T. Landis, 
Louisiana State University, has been announced by Ginn and Company. 


Western Reserve Umiversity—The School of Applied Sciences announces 
the publication of Group Adjustment: A Study in Experimental Sociology, 
by W. I. Newstetter, M. J. Feldstein, and T. M. Newcomb. 


University of Wisconsin.—D. Appleton-Century Company announces 
the publication of the third edition of Principles of Sociology, by Edward 
Alsworth Ross. 


Yale Umniversity.—H. Richard Niebuhr, associate professor at Yale 
Divinity School, has been named professor of Christian ethics. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Edwin Sharp Burdell, professor of sociology and dean of humani- 
ties at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has been appointed 
to the newly established post of director of Cooper Union, New York 
City. He will be the administration and educational head and will co- 
ordinate its various branches. 

Kate H. Claghorn, who retired in 1932 from the staff of the New York 
School of Social Work, died March 22. She was author of several books, 
including Juvenile Delinquency in Rural New York and The Immigrants 
Day in Court. During the last five years she had been making housing 
studies in association with Dr. Carol Arnovici. 

At the meeting of the Chicago Academy of Criminology, March 16, 
Donald Clemmer, sociologist, diagnostic depot, Illinois State Peniten- 
tiary, gave a paper on the “Process of Prisonization"; Hans Riemer, 
sociologist, classification division, Indiana State Reformatory, spoke on 
the, "Nature of the Prison Community"; and Joseph D. Lohman, sociolo- 
gist, Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research, presented a book review of 
Crime and the Community by Frank Tannenbaum. 
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Richard C. Garrison, student sociologist of the diagnostic depot of 
the Joliet Penitentiary, has accepted an appointment in the classifica- 
tion department of the Indiana State Reformatory at Pendelton. 

Charles E. Hendry, formerly of George Williams College, is now direc- 
tor of the program and personnel of the Boys Clubs of America, 38x 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Thomas G. Hutton, assistant sociologist-actuary, Illinois State Peni- 
tentiary, has accepted a position as senior statistician in the division of 
general administration, Indiana Department of Public Welfare, to be in 
charge of compiling and analyzing of criminal statistics and to direct 
research studies in criminology and penology. 

Dr. Béla Kovrig, lecturer in applied economics and social politics at 
the Francis Joseph University in Szeged and at the University for Techni- 
cal and Economical Sciences in Budapest, will be available for two months 
beginning October 1. Lecture subjects: “Philosophical Basis of Social 
Protection"; “Labor Legislation"; “Social Protection or Reform"; ‘“Theo- 
ry and Practice of Social Security"; "Institutions for Industrial Peace in 
Europe"; “Housing Policy in Different European Countries"; and “The 
Evaluation of Social Systems." Address Dr. Kovrig, in care of the Insti- 
tute of International Education, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
City. 

Harcourt Brace and Company announce the publication of The Cul- 
ture of Cities, by Lewis Mumford. 


A. BOOK REVIEWS 


The Story of Dictatorship from the Earliest Times till Today. By E. E. 
KELLETT. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1937. Pp. 231. $1.75. 


Dictators and Democracies. By Catvin B. Hoover. New York: Mac- ` 
millan Co., 1937. Pp. xi4-x1o. $1.50. 


Kellett presents a brief account of more than thirty “typical examples" 
of dictators, most of them rulers dating back to ancient or medieval 
times. One of them is a Hebrew tyrant, Abimelech, the vague story of 
"whose life is found in the Book of Judges. Six are tyrants of Greece and _ 
another six the Greek tyrants of Sicily, but the dictators of ancient Rome 
are entirely omitted without explanation. Ten are chosen from Renais- 
sance Italy, and then, after a brief essay on Napoleon I and a sketch of 
three dictators of South America, the author turns to Lenin, Mussolini, 
Dolfuss, and Hitler. 

The first half of the book is little more than a chronicle, although an 
interesting chronicle, while the three Paraguayan dictators, who are 
chosen as illustrative of those of South America, can hardly be accepted 
as typical. The latter part of the volume, which deals with the “modern 
tyrannies," repeats or summarizes well-known information regarding the 
ideologies, techniques, suppressions, and cruelties of the leading con- 
temporary dictators. The concluding chapter is a warning to the democ- 
racies to combine in the interest of security and freedom. 

Kellett's purpose is evidently to describe and denounce rather than to 
explain the world's "typical" dictators. He is writing for the popular 
reader and not for the social scientist. Except for the recent period, he 
almost entirely neglects the social environment, and he ventures few 
generalizations. The reader of the volume will probably find himself hat- 
ing the dictators, if indeed he does not already hate them, without under- 
standing the forces that produced them or made them act as they did or 
do. 

The main generalizations which he offers are the following: Political 
difficulties resulting from war or sudden economic or social changes and 
stresses tend to produce dictators. They were almost universally hated in 
ancient times. Dynasties founded by dictators usually deteriorate. Mod- 
ern tyrants, who possess superior instruments of warfare and propaganda 
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but “took their beginning in a real or invented emergency,” were the first 
to base their system upon a definite ideology. 

Professor Hoover's small volume, which contains five essays dealing 
with the causes, nature, and development of the dictatorslips of Russia, 
Germany, and Italy, frequently considers the question as to whether the 
democracies shall be able to survive. His work is scientific and philosophic 
rather than factual, although well grounded in the facts, for he is an out- 
standing authority on the dictatorships of contemporary Europe, par- 
ticularly those of Russia and Germany. 

He asserts that democracies confront two grave dangers: another gen- 
eral war or a future depression of the character which began in 1929. He 
doubts whether a planned economy is compatible with the parliamentary 
system, nor does he believe that capitalism can survive under a fascist 
state. In the long run, he points out convincingly, both systems of to- 
talitarianism tend to converge, with the state controlling all economic 
enterprise, and rewards being based solely upon service to the dictator. 

These are his most important conclusions, but he offers many other 
generalizations of scarcely less interest. He points out, for instance, that 
the existence of Marxism was itself an important cause of the rise of the 
dictatorships in the three leading states of continental Europe. In Russia 
a Marxian movement overthrew the old system, while the fear of a pro- 
letarian dictatorship was one motive for the demolition of the govern- 
ments of Italy and Germany. These facts are, of course, well known. He 
also asserts that successful revolutions are not made against the army, 
but, on the other hand, they are not always made with the army; that the 
success of the three dictators was due in large measure to the lack of 
dynamism in the governments which fell, governments that "remained 
true to the standards of late European civilization and culture and did 
not kill their rivals"; that the three dictatorships are not purely personal 
but based each upon a party and the mass support of the indoctrinated; 
that for anyone save the dictator under these systems “distinction be- 
comes the herald of almost certain disaster, while mediocrity and anonym- 
ity come to be the only hope of safety”; and that a mass dictatorship of 
the contemporary type, which “enjoys the support of a party organiza- 
tion, propaganda, and the monopoly of force, can maintain itself in power 
under circumstances so terrible that men conditioned by our modern 
culture cannot envisage them." Moreover, he affirms that such dictator- 
ships “emerge when either economic depression or political or social chaos 
exists and the parliamentary régime does not or cannot restore tolerable 
conditions." “Such a situation may arise," he says, “as the aftermath ‘of 
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a major war, as the result of a severe economic crisis, or even as the result 
of popular disgust with the failure of government to maintain order during 
a critical period.” 

. J. FRED Rrepy 
University of Chicago 


The Third Reich. By HENRI LICHTENBERGER. Translated from the 
French and edited by KorrELS.PiNsoN. With a Preface by NICHOLAS 
Murray BUTLER. New York: Greystone Press, 1937. Pp. xi4-392. 
$3.00. 

The Spirit and Structure of German Fascism. By ROBERT A. BRADY. 
With a Foreword by Harorp I. LAskr. New York: Viking Press, 
1937. Pp. xix- 420. $3.00. 

The New Germany: National Socialist Government in Theory and Practice. 
By Fritz EnMARTH. With an Introduction by Ernest S. GRIFFITH. 
(“American University Studies in International Law and Relations," 
No. 2.) Washington: Digest Press, 1936. Pp. xv-+203. $2.00. 

These three studies are contributions toward an understanding and 
evaluation of the rise and structure of the Third Reich. They are written 
by three men of different nationalities—a Frenchman, an American, and a 
German—each an expert in his field, each approaching the problems in a 
different manner and from a different point of view, and each thus sup- 
plementing the others. Lichtenberger stresses the ideological side, Brady 
the institutional structure, and Ermarth the socioeconomic forces of 
German National Socialism. 

Lichtenberger’s book deals especially with the basic cultural traits of 
the Third Reich, which have been almost completely neglected in the 
abundant Nazi literature. Especially his studies on Nietzsche have made 
it possible for Lichtenberger to evaluate the underlying ideologies of the 
German upheaval which presents itself as a belated political expression of 
the philosophy of life at the turn of the century. His interpretation cen- 
ters around the conception of “Spartanism” as the basic philosophy of 
German National Socialism. Under this heading he studies the regimen- 
tation of the whole nation, the army, the storm troops, the labor camps, 
the youth organizations; also the “myth of the race” and the “religious 
problem” find a relevant description. One would only have wished to get 
likewise an analysis and critical review of the current trends in German 
litezature from the pen of such an expert. Apart from that, Lichtenberger 
succeeds in touching at the vital issues of the cultural and educational 
spheres of present-day Germany. Equally successful is his short survey 
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of the foreign policy of the Third Reich. His review of the principal events 
in the “Fourth Year" of the Nazi rule is a masterful résumé of the situa- 
tion at that time. . 

Compared with these chapters, the evaluation of the economic features 
of Nazi Germany is rather sketchy and insufficient. Possibly the great 
student of literature met with obstacles in the analysis of these complex 
economic factors. Here a real evaluation cannot be made from documen- 
tation and visible achievements. The real story can only be told if the 
dynamic, and often controversial, forces fighting for supremacy in pres- 
ent-day Germany are revealed. As much as Lichtenberger admirably suc- 
ceeds in integrating the Third Reich into the historical scene—especially 
in his pointed description of the diverse factors making for the rise of 
National Socialism—his difficulties start where it comes to the analysis 
of actual power politics and its workings. He points out that Hitler is not 
“the prisoner of anyone today. He is invested with personal power which 
he uses according to his own inspiration." But the author underestimates 
the hidden multiple party system in the so-called one-party structure and 
the actual strife for control by ambitious subleaders. This fight is ac- 
centuated in the economic sphere and makes the future character of Na- 
tional Socialism utterly unpredictable. 

Though Lichtenberger makes his reservations that the “Third Reich 
which Hitler wished to establish in no way resembled the old German 
Empire," his static description underrates the really new phenomena of 
post-democratic dictatorships. Therefore, if the author feels that "the 
eternal Germany still lives under the brown shirt of Hitlerism as it did 
under the tinsel of the era of Wilhelm" (p. 181), it might be argued that 
the totalitarian state if unchecked could easily succeed in undermining 
this eternal Germany, leaving almost nothing of its substance when the 
hour of National Socialistic collapse arrives. 

Lichtenberger tries to preserve the position of a disinterested rap- 
porteur presenting an objective picture, reluctant in making any quali- 
fying comments, and not assuming the role of an arbiter between con- 
flicting opinions. However, objectivity can be so well aimed that it hits 
beside the mark. Though his concluding, and one might say crowning, 
chapter, “A Frenchman Looks at Nazi Germany,” raises all doubts and 
problems concerning the Third Reich, it may be regarded as a most mod- 
est and reserved way of criticizing the German system. It will be taken 
as a sincere attempt to help toward a better understanding of the jwo 
peoples by confronting their basic beliefs “to esteem each other even in 
their differences." But it certainly leads the author to see National So- 
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cialism as a strictly German phenomenon which does not affect France 
and the whole outlook of Europe. Such a reserved approach, praise- 
worthy as it may be, does not seem appropriate to Europe today. It does 
not fully consider the missionary driving force of the Third Reich. The 
questions put before the world by the rise of National Socialism cannot 
be answered in this way. 

In spite of these qualifications, Lichtenberger’s book undoubtedly will 
be welcomed by the American public as one of the most informing surveys 
of Nazi Germany. Though not strikingly new and penetrating, this study 
is a broad, comprehensive, and judicious examination of the facts. 
K. S. Pinson's editorial footnotes, and more skeptical comments, his 
bibliographical remarks, and above all the appendix of well-selected 
documents add greatly to give life and color to the original study. 

Professor Brady’s book is political in the best sense of the word. It is 
meant as a warning and a challenge. Professor Laski’s suggestive Intro- 
duction underlines this purpose. Fascism presents itself to the author as a 
“dictatorship of monopoly—capitalism .... business enterprise organ- 
ized on a monopoly basis and in full command of all the military, police, 
legal, and propaganda power of this state” (p. 22). The Nazi system is 
accordingly set up to control completely all activities and all thoughts, 
ideas, and values of the entire German nation. 

Such a formula is not new. What makes this study valuable is the 
extraordinary amount of material brought together and assimilated to 
back up his thesis. He ably presents what may be regarded as the most 
penetrating English analysis of the working machinery of Nazi institu- 
tions. Brady’s book is an indispensable source of material for the con- 
scientious students of fascism, even for those who will not share his 
interpretation which impels the author to uncover the profound Fascist 
tendencies in the United States differing from the ‘overtly fascist Ger- 
many not in the content, but in the level on which the propaganda is pro- 
moted. The non-fascist, as in England and the United States, are still 
mainly on the persuasive level, while the fascist are fully oriented on the 
coercive level” (p. 384). 

A criticism of this thought-provoking study has to start with its 
dangerously comprehensive definition of fascism which includes almost 
every attempt toward planned organization in capitalism, for instance, 
the Belgian Hendrik-de-Man-Plan or the N.R.A. But such plans may fol- 
low very different underlying principles. To call all them Fascist would 
mean the end of planning in a democracy and therewith an end of democ- 
racy itself. 
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On the whole, Brady overrates organization. He rightly points at the 
"organizations and institutions for central control over scientific activity 
ready at hand" when National Socialism took the power (pp. 63 ff.). The 
co-ordination of the German universities, however, is not? due to those 
ready-made organizations but to the purge of "undesirable professors" 
and the dissolution of self-administration of universities. 

The same overstatement holds true of Brady’s identification of business 
leadership and fascism. As much as it might fit a concrete description of 
a specific phase of German National Socialism, it does not explain the 
driving forces of its rise, nor does it indicate the inward possibilities of its 
future development. Thus, while Lichtenberger underrates the economic 
factors of German National Socialism, Brady disregards its political side. 
It is, for instance, a well-established fact that only a small group of 
German industrial captains (contrary to Brady's statement) supported 
National Socialism before its seizure of power, and even today the ten- 
sions between party and industry are not at all eradicated. One might 
even suggest that the new centralized state control of German business 
may make it possible one day to exterminate the capitalist ruling class 
with one stroke under an all-powerful system of military economy. 

What Brady does not sufficiently recognize are the military and 
bureaucratic traditions of Germany. It is significant that in his thorough 
catalogue of important institutions no chapter deals with the bureaucracy. 
Students of German government have often shown the extraordinary 
importance of this efficient and most conservative Prussian bureaucracy. 
Not for the first time in history it may even succeed in breaking, or at 
least shaping, the dynamic force of a revolutionary movement. 

Brady's analyses of the parallels between military rule and business 
leadership in Germany, identifying “labor and the soldier pattern 
throughout" (p. 180), are revealing but need supplementing. He gives 
illuminating illustrations of the specific training in military and business 
circles which seems to be almost identical. But the military forces are far 
from being the handmaiden of big business. They have their own driving 
power. Modern military techniques might even contradict the concep- 
tions of a totalitarian state. There had been divergent opinions in the 
leading military circles concerning National Socialism before its seizure 
of power. With its victory the reservations against the plebeian move- 
ment were not at all silenced, especially not in the upper strata of higher 
officers. Even after the June purge of 1934, which destroyed the power of 
the competing storm troopers, German generals did not whole-heartedly 
accept the totalitarian state, and they did it only because and in so far 
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as it had been useful to their own ends. Thus, Brady’s analysis of German 
“Fascism as the rule of the businessman" cannot always stand a severe 
and realistic scrutiny. Such a formula is too simple to meet such a com- 
plex phenomehon. It is always tempting to accept a clear-cut interpreta- 
tion following a straightforward conception, as for instance a Marxist 
pattern can offer. Every other explanation leaves the disturbed reader in 
the fog of qualifications and harassed by the uncertainties of two-sided- 
ness. For scientific research, however, and in the last analysis also for the 
really effective political attitude, such simplifying general formulas axe 
only misleading. Acting like an opiate, they are a most questionable at- 
tempt at an appraisal of the real political forces at stake. 

Compared with Brady's militant fanfare, Ermarth's book looks very 
sober and almost too scholarly. He too explains the rise of National So- 
cialism as only a part of a great process of social evolution in the whole 
Western world. Without underestimating the fundamental economic 
forces, he emphasizes the political dynamics of democracy. Taking up a 
theme which has been widely discussed in post-war Germany, he regards 
*3 uniform basis upon which the process of forming the will of people can 
operate" as the sine qua non of the existence of a democracy. “As soon as 
centrifugal forces of some kind grow stronger, forces destroying the uni- 
form basis of will, the problem arises how to hold the dissenting or dis- 
affected groups to the will of the majority." His study opens with an 
analysis of “The Disintegration of German Democracy,” followed by a 
description of “The Totalitarian State and the Rise of National Social- 
ism." He then presents in two main parts an accurate picture of the con- 
stitutional structure and the economic state of the Third Reich. A short 
concluding chapter tries to make an appraisal of the possible trends in 
“the future of the totalitarian state." 

President Butler points out in his Introduction to Lichtenberger’s 
study that “it is quite impossible for any German scholar to write an ob- 
jective and dispassionate review of that which has happened in Germany 
since the Armistice.” Ermarth proves that it can be done. The author 
raises the crucial question whether “in any period of transition when old 
foundations tremble it is objectivity or loyalty that is needed..... 
There is criticism that is dictated by higher loyalty to the ideal Germany 
that is to be the greater Europe of tomorrow." In spite of such a critical 
attitude toward the current regime, the author keeps himself free from 
any resentment. He combines the insight of a German who lived through 
the political and spirityal processes he describes and who, thanks to his 
subsequent American experiences of many years, could win enough dis- 
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tance to see these events in their broader connections. He succeeds in giv- 
ing a most realistic and responsible explanation of these moving events. 
One may argue with the author on details. One may not follow him in 
accepting the appearance of inevitability and fatefulness 6f the German 
transformation. Still this highly accurate and well-documented study de- 
serves high recognition. 


SIGMUND NEUMANN 
Wesleyan University 


Preface io Peasantry: A Tale of Two Black Belt Counties. By ARTHUR F. 
Raper. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1936. Pp. 
xili+423. $3.50. 

Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton Plantation. By T. J. Woorrzs, Jr. 
(“Research Monograph,” Vol. V.) Washington: Division of Social Re- 
search, Works Progress Administration, 1936. Pp. xxxiii-- 288. 


Social Aspects of the Banana Industry. By CHARLES DAVID KEPNER, 
Jr. New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 230. $3.00. 


In the census and in statistical tables facts pertaining to the Negro 
and to the white populations of the South are set off from each other in 
severely separate columns. On the map, however, the dividing line, if it 
exists, is not nearly so hard and fast. Although there are black belts and 
white belts, although some areas are almost entirely white and others al- 
most entirely black, yet over most of the rural South whites and Negroes 
live together on the land as neighbors. Farms owned or operated by 
whites lie alongside farms owned or operated by Negroes. 

Underneath the level of public consciousness respecting race relations 
in the South there is going on an impersonal and, for the most part, an 
unconscious competition for the land. This interracial competition has 
only once since Reconstruction become a conscious political issue, and 
this occurred about 1914 in North Carolina, when a bill providing for 
rural segregation by race was introduced in the legislature and defeated. 
That land ownership and occupancy has not yet become an important 
issue in racial politics in the South is owing in no small degree to the fact 
that competition for land is and has been largely on an individual basis. 

In the relations between whites and blacks in Africa, on the other hand, 
where Europeans and natives are geographically as well as statistically 
separate, there is perhaps no problem of which the people are more con- 
scious than that of the distribution of the land. A good deal of legislation 
has been enacted bearing upon this problem with rural segregation, in 
many parts of Africa, becoming an established principle of racial accoin- 
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modation. It might be pointed out that in Africa, land, in so far as it 
is part of the race problem, also is a culiural problem. It is a problem in- 
volving a clash between opposing systems of traditions and practices 
pertaining to'the land. But in the South, where the two races compete 
within a more or lest uniform single culture, the land problem is a social 
problem, chiefly the problem of farm tenancy. 

Historically, the plantation system of the South is responsible for the 
basic fact that whites and blacks are highly interspersed over the country- 
side. The plantation system, too, is responsible for the form which the 
land problem has assumed in the South. The problem of the share-cropper 
cannot be understood apart from that system, and there are white share- 
croppers as well as Negro share-croppers. On the plantation white tenants 
and Negro tenants recognize the authority of the same landlord and 
planter, frequently engage in joint tasks, and meet each other on Saturday 
afternoons at the commissary to get the next week's rations. Houses oc- 
cupied one year by Negro tenants may be occupied the next by white 
tenants. Members of the two races are thus in constant and continuous 
interaction, co-operation, competition, and conflict. 

The plantation, the institution which historically has grouped whites 
and blacks together in one geographic, economic, and political unit, is now 
in the process of radical change if not of complete dissolution. Raper's 
study is concerned with the internal and external factors which interact 
to form the process of change in two Georgia counties. Where formerly 
there was one plantation, now there are emerging a dozen or so small 
farms operated by “independent renters and small owners.” As the cost 
of producing the old plantation staples mounts, the planter steadily loses 
his economic function and, also, tends either to lose control over his 
tenants or to exert his control to exploit them more ruthlessly. The pres- 
ent situation, therefore, is one of a high degree of community disorganiza- 
tion—a disorganization which is, according to Raper, a preface to 
peasantry. 

Mr. Raper, and there are many others who agree with him, does not 
like this prospect. He favors the small farm but not the peasant-operated 
smallfarm. His book is part of a growing literature reflecting the develop- 
ment of a social movement, analogous to the abolitionist movement before 
the Civil War, which has the small farm as its goal. The abolitionist move- 
ment resulted in the destruction of slavery. The present movement goes 
even further; it aims at the destruction of the plantation, the physical 
basis of slavery and of cropper tenancy itself. 

*Woofter’s report is a study of the same problem in seven southeastern 
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cotton states. Over this wider area he finds that, up to 1910, there was a 
slow, steady disintegration of plantations into small farms. Since 191o, 
however, tenancy, especially white tenancy, has been steadily increasing 
at the expense of ownership. It is this fact, perhaps, which lies behind 
the development of the social movement to which I have referred—a 
social movement which is developing a literature, a leadership, and a 
program of action which includes the Bankhead-Jones Bill The two 
studies by Raper and Woofter are essential to anyone seeking to under- 
stand the conditions out of which the small-farm movement is growing. 

Social Aspects of the Banana Industry is a study of how land acquisition 
for purposes of “mass agriculture" in Central America has conditioned 
social change. The banana industry “has transformed primeval jungles 
into thrifty plantations and active communities." But “in place of the 
natural jungle there appears a social jungle in which widely divergent 
nationalities, races, social classes and economic interests are intertwined 
as confusedly as were trees, underbrush and parasitic vines before the 
coming of man.” This heterogeneous mass is held together by the iron 
control of the company. Here, again, in another situation, the plantation 
is bringing together men of diverse race and nationality to live together 
on the land. What the southern plantation did in the first centuries of 
American history, the Central American plantation is doing today. How 
similar will be the process of change? 

When the plantation comes to be studied comparatively, as the state 
and other institutions have been, Kepner’s book will provide much useful 


information. 
Encar T. THOMPSON 
Duke University 


Studies of Differential Fertility in Sweden. By KARL ARVID EDIN and Ep- 
WARD P. Hurcuinson. London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1935. Pp. 
116. $2.00. 


The fact that differential fertility in Stockholm does not follow the 
customary pattern—an inverse relation between social and economic 
status and fertility—has attracted much attention in recent years. In this 
study the data for Stockholm are presented to the reader of English in 
more detail than hitherto, and data for certain rural counties are also 
included. In the first place, the organization of Swedish statistics is brief- 
ly described in order to show how such studies of fertility are possible in 
Sweden. : i 

In the rural counties studied the differential fertility rates are the sashe 
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as those found elsewhere—-namely, the more rural thé community, the 
higher the rate; also, the more rural the occupation, the higher the fertility 
rate. These data are interesting as showing the actual situation in these 
counties, but they add nothing new to our information in this field. The 
data on intramarital fertility in Stockholm, on the other hand, are of 
unusual interest: 


On comparison of the fertility rates of the different income groups, fertility 
was found to be in direct proportion to amount of annual income,—least in the 
lowest income class, highest for the families with incomes in excess of 10,000 
kroner per annum. That this result was not an artifact of standardization was 
proved by the presence of the same relation of fertility to income in the un- 
standardized fertility rates. 

Simultaneous division according to both occupation and. income demon- 
strated an inverse relation of fertility to income among the industrial laborers. 
In all other occupational groups, however, the observed rates increased with 
income. Excepting the groups of industrial laborers, the fertility rates at a given 
income level showed little consistent variation with occupation. This was per- 
haps a result of too little specificity in occupational classification, but suggests 
that occupational differentials in fertility are attributable to associated differ- 
ences in economic status. 

The social differential was found to be least, on a relative basis, in the first 
years of marriage, the greater fertility of the upper classes being most evident 
at a longer interval after marriage. 

The evidence developed was on the whole very consistent in demonstrating 
a reversal of the traditional relation of fertility to social status. As for the 
validity of this observation, the original material employed was of exceptional 
completeness and reliability [pp. 67-68]. 


These conclusions apply to intramarital fertility in Stockholm in the 
years 1919-22. They are so distinctly at variance with the findings of 
most studies of differential fertility that they should be examined with 
great care. In addition to these data on intramarital fertility, 1919-22 
data are given on intramarital fertility for the first decade of marriage for 
all the Stockholm couples which could be traced in the censuses of 1920 
and 1930. The chief point in this part of the study was to find what 
differentials, if any, existed between different educational and income 
groups. The conclusions were: 

The observed fertility rates increased without exception from the lowest to 
the highest education groups. The validity of this observation was confirmed 
by demonstrating: 

?. that the fertility differentials were not produced by a more favorable age 
dietribution or a less frequent employment of wives in the more educated 
groups; 
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2. that they were not merely a result of the better economic position of the 
more educated ; 

3. that they were not a product of temporary changes in fertility during the 
post-war years; . 

4. that in all probability they were not a result of socjal class differences in 
the number of children born to the wives before the observed marriages (illegit- 
imate children plus children of former marriages). 

Asa further point, analysis of fertility in the first decade of marriage was made 
with respect to the ratio of 1930 income to 1920 income of husband. A slightly 
higher than average fertility was to be observed in families having the more 
favorable changes in income. 

Evidence was also obtained to attest the validity of the social class differentials 
in fertility observed in the preceding chapter. The abnormal conditions of the 
period around 1920 were shown to have had little or no effect on the average 
fertility of marriage in Stockholm; the previously observed relation of fertility 
to economic status was found to have been no temporary phenomenon [pp. 86- 


87]. 


These conclusions are very important if they mean that fertility varies 
directly with economic and social status. Hitherto it has appeared that 
that part of the population of lower social and economic status was con- 
tributing more than its proportionate share to the oncoming generation. 
If, as has frequently been maintained, this part of the population is also 
of less than average social worth, then the existence of such a differential 
in reproduction rates is a matter of grave concern. Also it is obvious that 
families of lowly status cannot usually provide as good training for their 
children as families of better status. 

It should be noted here that all the authors of this study claim is that 
intramarital fertility in Stockholm is in direct relation to social and eco- 
nomic status—the higher this status, the larger the number of children 
born within the first decade of marriage. But, although this is all that is 
claimed by the authors, they definitely imply that in Stockholm this situa- 
tion is general and constitutes a reversal of the usual condition. To the 
reviewer it seems that this implied position assumes more than the data 
justify. The reasons for cautioning against the too-ready acceptance of 
the view that in Stockholm the general relation between social and eco- 
nomic status and size of family is direct rather than inverse will be stated 
briefly. 

Of the 6,629 families included in the study on fertility in the first decade 
of marriage, 5,039 were “not known to have had children previous to the 
observed marriage." Thus 1,590 were known to have had children previ- 
ous to the observed marriage (either by a previous marriage or illegiti- 
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mate). Of these 1,590 women, 85.5 per cent belonged to the class having 
husbands in the least educated group, 1x.9 per cent to the middle group, 
and 2.6 per cent to the group with husbands with the best education. If it 
is assumed fhat each of these 1,590 women had one child before the ob- 
served marriage, then the total fertility up to the end of the first decade 
of married life is as shown in line 2 of the accompanying table instead of 
as in line 1, which is only intramarital fertility during this decade. But it 


A B C+D 

| ee eee 1.17 1.36 1.66 
Dice code vt I.47 1.49 I.73 
—— EE 1.66 1.56 1.77 


. Common school or less. 


. Some secondary education but without matriculation 
examination. 


. With matriculation examination. 
. Degree from university or higher technical schoo 1. 


GO w> w 


is by no means certain that a considerable number of the 5,039 women 
who were not known to have had children previous to the observed mar- 
riage did not in fact have such children. If it is assumed that 1,000 of 
them did have children previously and that they were distributed between 
the education classes in the same proportion as the 1,590 were, then the 
total fertility of this group (6,629) of women through the first decade of 
existing marriages would be as given in line 3. 

These two calculations, lines 2 and 3, show clearly that intramarital fer- 
tility and total fertility up to a given time may be quite different. On the 
assumption of only one child previous to the existing marriage (the min- 
imum), the differential between classes A and B practically disappears 
and that between A and C+D is reduced from 41.9 to 24.5 per cent. 
On the second assumption the fertility of the A group is higher than that 
of the B group and only 6.6 per cent below the C + D group. 

In view of these facts, the reviewer questions the propriety of some of 
the quotations given above and also of the following: 

Comparisons of fertility rates indicated that the influence of previous births 
on the average fertility of marriage was relatively slight, although this influence 
would undoubtedly have been more apparent if account had been taken of the 
number of such births. [Under the circumstances, no information was to be 
had concerning the de facto marriages which were never legalized, or which were 
not legalized until after 1920.] 

While these observations must be taken with caution in view of the unknown 
completeness of information, the available evidence was at least uniform in indi- 
Citing that social class differences in the number of premarital births were in no 
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way responsible for the higher intramarital fertility of the more educated Stockholm 

groups [p. 82; italics mine]. 
WARREN S. THOMPSON 
Miami University . 
c NCC e 

Research Memorandum on Social Aspects of Consumption in the Depres- 

sion. By ROLAND S. VAILE with the assistance of HELEN G. CANOYER. 

New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937. Pp. vii+-86. $1.00. 


* 


Mr. Vaile had at least in one respect a more difficult problem than the 
other twelve investigators studying the social aspects of the depression. 
All had the problem of deciding which of the happenings during the de- 
pression were the results of the depression. It is true that the subjects of 
the thirteen monographs are worded carefully— "crime in the depression," 
“the family in the depression," etc. But the sponsoring committee of the 
Social Science Research Council refers to them as studies of “depression 
effects" and as giving information on the "influences of the depression." 
The careful investigator would in any case feel it his responsibility to indi- 
cate which of the phemonema recorded were in his opinion due to the 
depression. 

In addition to this difficult task, Mr. Vaile had the problem of deciding 
what was “consumption” and what its “social” aspects. In his introduc- 
tory section he wrestles with this problem, none too successfully in the 
reviewer's opinion. The discussion seems disorganized and inconclusive; 
no clear-cut concept appears. Mr. Vaile says that there is a broad and a 
narrow concept of consumption. What the narrow is he does not ex- 
pressly say, but he does say that research in the field so conceived is 
"traditionally" the province of the economist and that some of the re- 
search problems are those associated with ‘measurement of income, retail 
trade, family expenditures, savings and credit." The broader concept is 
the one avowedly taken in the monograph. 

Under the broader concept consumption is defined as the “‘total satis- 
faction that individuals get out of life"—a definition that for some curious 
reason is supposed to be implicit in Adam Smith's statement that “con- 
sumption is the sole end and purpose of all production." The broad view 
would therefore mean that, if techniques permitted, such matters as 
changes in total satisfactions due to a shift from the use of goods produced 
by the consumer to the use of those produced by others would be in- 
vestigated. During the depression Mr. Vaile notes a substitution of a 
"socially planned program of consumption" for "activities carried out by 
individual initiative." The example of the former seems to be Works 
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Progress Administration projects or those carried out by government 
agencies, and of the other the informal work “bees” of a generation ago. 
But surely consumers were using extensively goods in whose making they 
had no part before W.P.A. came on the scene. During the depression, 
moreover, home production with whatever satisfactions are derived there- 
from greatly increased. 

When Mr. Vaile abandons theoretical discussion of his field and pro- 
ceeds to give the results of his statistical investigations, the tinge of 
uncertainty and vagueness disappears. His problem becomes “measured 
changes in income and consumption." He knows the data to assemble, 
where to look for them, and how to appraise and interpret them. He 
measures the movement in real income, in quantity and quality of physi- 
cal goods consumed as shown primarily by the censuses of retail distribu- 
tion, changes in expenditure for recreational purposes, changes in con- 
sumer credit, in family budgets, in government expenditures, and in gov- 
ernmental recognition of consumers’ interests. In spite of his desire to 
take the broader concept, he fell back when it came to studying measured 
changes upon the problems traditionally belonging to the economist. On 
all these matters he obtains some interesting results well worth examina- 
tion. 

Mr. Vaile was greatly handicapped by the scarcity of data when he 
attempted to determine the effect of the depression upon family budget- 
ary patterns. He utilized two studies of the incomes and expenditures of 
families of students at the University of Minnesota, one comparing the 
situation in 1929 and 1931, the other in 1932 and 1934. He decided also 
that percentage changes in expenditures resulting from the pricing of a 
fixed budget would throw light on the effect of the depression upon con- 
sumers. He rejected the results of such pricing by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on the ground mainly that both the items priced and their 
weights were of questionable realism by 1929. Instead he used the results 
shown by the pricing of budgets for a wage-earner, a clerk, and an execu- 
tive in the San Francisco Bay region by the Heller Committee for Eco- 
nomic Research of the University of California. These results show, of 
course, only what would have happened if the commodities and services 
in these budgets had been purchased in the designated amounts at the 
prices prevailing during the depression period. Mr. Vaile says that these 
budgets show ''typical spending ways," but the Heller Committee refers 
to,them always as “standard” budgets, “pictures of what given types of 
families require." They are “compromises between what ought to be and 
what is," as are all standard budgets. 
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The second half of the monograph proper deals with “Problems and 
Projects.” In the opinion of the reviewer these pages constitute a notable 
addition to the literature in this field, badly needed -by students at this 
particular juncture. Not only is imagination shown in regard to signifi- 
cant types of problems but also thorough knowledge of the methodological 
issues and important details to be considered in carrying them out. Be- 
lieving with Miss Hoyt that the highest type of thinking is not to solve 
problems but to get the problems to begin with, the merits of this section 
give the monograph as a whole a high rating. l 

The bibliographical suggestions at the end are not particularly well | 
chosen. Some of the items included suggest the broadest possible basis for 
selection, and some of the omissions suggest quite the opposite but leave 


the basis of selection most uncertain. 
HAZEL KYRK 
University of Chicago 


Pareto’s General Sociology. By LAWRENCE J. HENDERSON. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. viit Iro. $1.25. 


Of the various abbreviated statements aiming to make clear the general 
content of Pareto's views on sociology, this volume is one of the best. 
The author is a distinguished biologist who has become an enthusiastic 
proponent of Pareto's scheme. His discussion will be found to be very 
readable. In the opinion of the reviewer, however, it is marred by a cultish 
devotion to Pareto's views, and also by an unfortunate lack of familiarity 
with the general field of sociology. The former trait has imparted to the 
discussion somewhat of a messianic attitude; the latter, a not altogether 
fair appraisal of what is the significance to sociology of the works of 
Pareto. An example of this biased consideration of other sociologists is 
shown by Mr. Henderson's discussion of Durkheim, which appears as a 
note appended to the volume. This latter treatment, in the judgment of 
the reviewer, reflects à considerable misunderstanding, and consequent 


misinterpretation, of Durkheim's work. 
HERBERT DLUMER 
University of Chicago 


The Fields and. Methods of Sociology. Edited by L. L. BERNARD. New 
York: Long & Smith, Inc., 1934. Pp. vii+ 529. $3.50. 
This volume appeared in 1934, but, inadvertently, no previous revjew 
has been made of it in this Journal. 'The passage of four years since its 
appearance permits one to judge it a little better in retrospect. The vol- =. 
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ume consists primarily of papers presented before the American Socio- 
logical Society at its annual meeting in 1932. Thus we find chapters pre- 
pared by thirty-four contributors dealing with the general content and 
methods in all the major recognized divisions of sociological concern. As 
one would anticipaté, there is enormous variety to the treatment that 
appears in the various contributions. It is too lengthy a task to consider 
the views that are presented in them; hence, this appraisal is limited to 
the volume as a whole. 

As one would suspect in a survey treatment, such as this volume repre- 
sents, the general discussion does little to give any penetrating under- 
standing of the problems that are fundamental in present sociological 
interest. This may be regarded as its outstanding deficiency. Methodologi- 
cal progress in sociology requires a resolution of immediate problems to 
general ones which are so clarified that assumptions, objectives, and im- 
plications of method become explicit. Unfortunately, the treatment given 
by the papers in this volume has not reached this stage. Indeed, if one 
views it from this deeper interest, the impression derived is one of a 
kaleidoscopic parade of cursory problems, views, and techniques, which 
together show little order, unity, or intelligible sense. Such a picture does 
not imply incapacity on the part of those who have contributed the ar- 
ticles, or on the part of the editor who has assembled them; it merely 
reflects the present state of sociology. 

Even though the volume cannot be regarded from this point of view 
as a forward step in the solution of problems vital to sociology, it never- 
theless is of significant value in giving to students a perspective of the 
field of sociology in terms both of the topics of concern and of the tech- 
niques currently employed. As such a survey, it should be helpful, par- 
ticularly to introductory students. The editor is to be congratulated on 
having made a judicious assemblage of materials that yield such a service- 


able perspective of the field of sociology. 
HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


The Concept of Time. By Louise Ropinson Hears. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. 236. $3.00. 

The Problem of Time. (‘University of California Publications in Philoso- 
phy,” Vol. XVIII.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1935. Pp. 
225. $2.25. 

S. Alexander in his Spinoza and Time says: “The most characteristic 


- feature of the thought of the last twenty-five years is the discovery of 
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Time.” At least in one respect this remark appears to be true, for in the 
last few years an increasing number of articles and monographs devoted to 
an analysis of various aspects of time has been appearing. Ihe physicists 
and mathematicians, philosophers and psychologists, biologists and so- 
ciologists—all have participated in this renewed stüdy of time and have 
attacked it from very different, and often somewhat new, standpoints. 

The works under review are the contributions of philosophers to the 
problem. Professor Heath's monograph is largely devoted to tracing the 
changing forms of the concept of time from the Greeks up to the present 
time. It is not an exhaustive history of time-concept, with the main 
epistemological and ontological implications involved, but it is an intel- 
ligent and all in all competent outline of such a history. From the pre- 
Socratic thinkers up to the recent concepts of time, especially of the 
“time-space continuum" of the relativity theory and of the time of the 
quantum theory, the main types of the concept are ably sketched, the 
essential traits indicated, and the differences pointed out. The compara- 
tively weaker part of this history is that of the medieval period. 

Besides this history the work gives a concise systematic analysis of the 
main epistemological problems involved in the concept. In the introduc- 
tory and then the concluding chapters the author sketches the physical or 
operational, the mathematical, and the broader "negativistic," relational, 
and expansionist-creative types of time-concept. She rightly points out 
the pluralistic varieties of time which as such do not necessarily contradict 
one another. The biological and psychological time are also mentioned, 
though not in the same way as in the newest attempts, like that of 
Lecomte du Noüy, to make a certain biological process a true measure of 
time. The fundamental omission of the author is a complete neglect of 
social time—the neglect which usually retaliates by a lack of clearness in 
the analysis of the several aspects of the time-problem. The author is 
mildly inclined to find the synthesis of all the diverse conceptions of time 
along the pragmatic-utilitarian-operational way. The reviewer doubts se- 
riously that this is the best way for that purpose. 

The second work consists of eight substantial studies of various aspects 
of the time pxoblem by the philosophers of the University of California. 
The studies are as follows: "The Problem of Time," by S. C. Pepper; 
“The Schema of Time,” by V. F. Lenzen; “Time in Operational Analy- 
sis," by E. W. Strong; “Time as Datum," by W. R. Dennes; “The Non- 
specious Present," by J. Loewenberg; “McTaggart’s Analysis of Time,” 
by P. Marhenke; “Succession and Duration,” by D. C. Mackay; and 
“Temporal Form and Existence," by G. P. Adams. In a short note itis = 
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impossible to outline the complex epistemological, logical, and meta- 
physical aspects discussed by these papers. It is enough to say that, in 
spite of a disagreement with the standpoints of many of these papers, the 
reviewer finds'them competent, interesting, and valuable. 

For purely empirital studies in sociology these philosophical contribu- 
tions can hardly give direct help or be of great necessity. If, however, a 
sociologist wants to examine the ultimate premises of his method and 
technique—an examination and even re-examination which become once 
in a while unavoidable and increasingly so at the present moment—then 
he can hardly dodge the problem of time with its history and main 
epistemological and other implications. In that case, and for that pur- 
pose, both works reviewed serve as a good introduction to these problems 
and, as such, will be helpful. On the other hand, the philosophers should 
also be advised to notice such a species of time as social time and a 
tangible dependence of the prevalent concept of time at a given period 
upon the type of society and culture in which such a concept diffuses. A 
proper study of social time and its social and cultural conditions may 
easily throw a great deal of light upon several “muddled” points of time 
in their analysis. More attention on the part of sociologists to what phi- 
losophers, mathematicians, psychologists, and biologists are doing in this 
field, and vice versa, is likely to be beneficial to all the parties concerned. 


PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 
Harvard University 


Biological Time. By P. LEcomtE DU NoUy. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1937. Pp. 1804-3: illustrations and Index. $2.00. 


Philosophical musings on the nature of time and on the fact that the 
speed of many physiological processes in the body change with the age of 
the individual. Many of these slow up with age, such as growth, rate of 
healing of wounds, basal metabolism, etc. A few processes such as body 
temperature regulation, some immunity reactions, some thinking proc- 
esses, etc. are speeded up, or at least adjusted to a more rapid response by 
conditioning, with age. From such data the author argues that “physio- 
logic time" varies with the age of the individual, and is different from 
“time” as related to cosmic processes. To the reviewer this seems a rather 
irrelevant intellectual “pastime.” But some of the practical conclusions 
advanced by Dr. Carrel in his Foreword to the book appear more question- 
ablé: We are told “the younger the child the richer his life in physiological 
anti psychical values." This runs contrary to experience. We are told also 
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that “every movement of the existence of a child must be vitalized for his 
information"—a questionable, if not a downright pernicious dictum. 


A.,J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago 


Aristocracy and the Middle Classes in Germany: Social Types in German 
Literature, 1830-1900. By Ernest KouwN-BnaAMsTEDT with a Fore- 
word by G. P. Goocm. London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1937. Pp. 
xli4-362. 155. i 
This book attempts “to analyze and describe relationships between the 

aristocracy and the middle classes of Northern Germany during the period 

from 1830 to 1900, using as one of its main sources the Nineteenth Cen- 

tury novel” and also to “make some contributions to the sociology of 7 

German writers of the Nineteenth Century." Its significance lies in the 

nature of documentary material and the methods used for sociological 

analysis. The basic question which the author proposes is: To what ex- 
tent can one rely on literature in depicting society? In reply he states 

that a serious novel requires an empirical knowledge of society and a 

technique similar to that of the ideal type in sociology. In fiction the indi- 

vidual is really typical of a group or class. 

But before the sociologist can use literary material he must determine 
how far fictional presentation coincides with the social reality of a given 
age. Dr. Kohn-Bramstedt restricts his choice of literary documents to 
those which can be checked by nonfictional material. In dealing with the 
problem of determining an author's public, he classifies Fontane’s public 
into an ideal public and an actual public. The ideal public are “those 
strata or groups to which he [Fontane] appeals and which he probably had 
in mind while writing and planning his work." The actual public “may be 
a circle of friends, the readers of a periodical, one particular profession, a 
class, or even-a whole nation." The author shares the ideologies and feel- 
ings of his ideal public, while his actual public is that which “accepts or 
criticizes their [the works'| contents and sometimes even imitates their 
ideas and characters" or the consumers of his works. These two publics 
are not necessarily identical. In the Germany of this period there was a 
deep cleavage between them. 

The author's analysis of the position of the writer in Germany from 
1830 to 1900 throws light on the relationships between the various strata 
of German society. As the career of Fontane indicates, writers veered 
more and more toward a middle-class outlook even though they yearned =. 
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for an audience composed of cultured aristocrats. They thought of them- 
selves as champions of the middle class as long as its claims were unful- 
filled. Once these claims became social realities, writers became more 
critical of them, although German men of letters of this period seldom 
became aesthetes or Bohemians. 

Once we have said that literature is both the effect and cause of the 
social experience df a given group we must show how this body of litera- 
ture can be related to a specific group within the larger society in which it 
functions. We do not always know how the author of this study is able 
to assign his writers and their works to such definite class situations in 
such a complex civilization as that of the nineteenth century. If any seri- 
ous fault may be found with this study, it is that the author attempts too 
much. To deal both with the relations of individual authors to the class 
structure and with a sociological analysis of the literary profession within 


the limits of one study was ill advised. 
Hvocz D. DUNCAN 
Chicago 


Eléments de sociologie religieuse. By Rocer BASTIDE. Paris: Libraire 
Armand Colin, 1935. Pp. 204. Fr. 10.50. 


It is comforting to some of us to find a French student of the sociology 
of religion who is not a follower of the Durkheim school. Professor Bastide 
accepts many of the contentions of Durkheim, such as the thesis that the 
only idea common to all religions is the idea of the “sacred”; and also the 
contention that religion is essentially social. But he differs with Durk- 
heim's theory that religion is but the hypostatization of socioethical 
ideas. He points out that the sense of social solidarity in primitive society 
was too unconscious to be capable of being hypostatized into deities and 
theology. Moreover, he takes issue with Durkheim’s theory that the con- 
templation of nature can engender the sentiment of the divine. Further, 
he points out that Durkheim made a mistake in confusing totemism with 
primitive religion, a theory which fails to be established by Spencer and 
Gillen's study of Australian tribes. Professor Bastide, while making re- 
ligion essentially social, gives a large place to individual creative imagina- 
tion. Magic and religion are in essence opposed, and whether the individ- 
ual in primitive society chose religion or magic as an explanation of the 
oddities of the universe would depend upon many conditions, psychologi- 
cal, occupational, and societal. Professor Bastide concludes that it is 
absolutely impossible fer us to know the beginnings of religion but that 


- there is no doubt as to the sociological nature of the evolution of religion. 
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It is, therefore, his hope that the development of the sociology of religion 
will prove fruitful in throwing much light on the social nature of religious 


development. 
CHARLES*A, ELLWOOD 
Duke University ô 


Les Idées traditionalistes en France: de Rivarol à Charles Maurras. By 
ALPHONSE V. Rocne. (“Ilinois Studies in Language. and Literature,” 
Vol. XXI, Nos. 1-2.) Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1937. Pp. 
235. $2.50. : 
This study compares the leading ideas of nineteenth-century tradi- 

tionalistic thinkers with those of modern French traditionalists and shows 

how the modern group has adapted its sources. For Maurras and his fol- 
lowers society is characterized by order, worship of tradition, centralized 
authority, a rigid class structure, and a religious faith placed above ra- 
tional consideration. These doctrines are drawn from the teachings of 
such masters as Le Play, Comte, Renan, and Fustel de Coulanges. The 
author points out how the teachings of these men agree and disagree with 
modern traditionalism. No attempt is made to refer the ideas to a social 
context. The study furnishes bibliographical aid in dealing with the ideas 


of modern French traditionalism. 
Hocu D. Duncan 
Chicago 


A History of Science, Technology and Philosophy in the 16th and ryth 
Centuries. By A. Wors. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xxvii4- 
692. $7.00 
This is a very notable contribution to the history of science. The au- 

thor presents a well-balanced and comprehensive account of the achieve- 

ments in the field of natural knowledge during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Consideration is given to the early beginnings of modern 
science in the work of Copernicus and Galileo, to the role of scientific 
academies during this period, and to the interesting and important de- 
vising of scientific instruments. The author traces the development of 
physics as it emerges in the Newtonian synthesis, in the concomitant 
development of a rich body of mathematics, in the advancements in the 
field of mechanics, and in the achievements in the investigation of light 
and sound. Separate treatment is given to work in magnetism and mete- 
orology and to a variety of other scientific disciplines such as chemistry, 
geology, geography, biology, medicine, psychology, and the social sciences. = 
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Of particular interest is the careful and extensive treatment devoted to 
the whole field of technology. Here the author has shown in a lucid and 
convincing way the intimate dependence of modern science on tech- 
nological achiévements and problems. 

The task of presefiting a probing analysis of the development in the 
separate fields of scientific inquiry, as well as of indicating their relations 
to one another, has been admirably executed in this work. One significant 
aspect of the volume is the copious use of illustrations to make clear the 
nature of the problems and the solutions thereto that arose in the experi- 
ences of the separate sciences. The author promises that a similar volume 
will be written to cover the scientific achievements in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Readers will look forward eagerly to this companion 


volume. 
HERBERT BLUMER 


University of Chicago 


Wish and Wisdom. By JoserH Jastrow. New York: Appleton-Century 

Co., 1935. Pp. xiv+394. $3.50. 

The author has collected in this interesting volume most of the curious 
instances of mythological folk-thinking that have paraded in European 
history under the guise of science. Attention has been given to such beliefs 
as those in magnetism, spiritualism, mental telepathy, numerology, psy- 
chometry, phrenology, ectoplasm, and N-rays. With marked facility he 
exposes the unfounded pretensions of these different forms of pseudo- 
scientific thinking. His interest, however, transcends the mere exposure 
of frauds and myths. He endeavors to analyze the character of folk my- 
thology and, in so doing, presents us with a picture of thinking as emerg- 
ing under the control of wish and reality. Folk-thinking seems to be dom- 
inated by wish; science, by reality. The follies, errors, fallacies, and frauds 
which have paraded in the guise of established truth, are the product of 
the yearnings of wish. The author notes these wish inclinations to be es- 
sentially the following seven: (1) credulity, or the will to believe; (2) 
magic, or the thrill of marvel; (3) transcendence, or the claim of super- 
natural powers; (4) prepossession, or the finding of what one is looking 
for; (5) congeniality of conclusion; (6) vagary, the pursuit with fanatical 
singleness of mind; and (7) rationalization. 

Readers will find this volume to conform rather well with the char- 
acterization given to it by its author—"'an eclectic survey of the kingdom 


of unreason.”’ ° 
n HERBERT BLUMER 


University of Chicago 
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Is American Radio Democratic? By S. E. Frost, JR. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xv4-234. $2.50. 
Education’s Own Stations. By S. E. Frost, Jr. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xiv-+481. $4.00. . 

The first of these two volumes is an interesting although not profound 
discussion of the problems involved in the socialized use of the radio as an 
agency of communication. Having asked a question in his title, the author 
at the outset finds it necessary to state his conception of democracy as it 
relates to the radio: “A radio which serves democracy must be such as to 
make possible for everyone broad, wide, varied, and rich shared contacts, 
which strives to produce open-mindedness, and functions toward the crea- 
tion of individuals who are flexible in thought and action." By examining 
briefly the history of federal regulation and the problems of the station 
owner, the advertiser, the educator, and the public, he is forced to the 
conclusion that radio as administered in this country does not meet the 
criteria inherent in his definition. The discussion, thereupon, resolves it- 
self largely into a consideration of dilemmas: on one side is governmental 
control or ownership, which as an alternative leads almost inevitably into 
restrictions and censorship; on the other side is commercialism, which, in 
general appears to be incompatible with a broadly conceived "public 
interest, convenience, or necessity." Neither of these is compatible with 
the author's conception of the democratic way of life. Faced with this 
fact, Dr. Frost then sketches his ideal broadcasting structure, although he 
indicates that it is largely in the nature of an unrealizable dream, at least 
for the present. He is therefore reduced to offering a few suggestions for 
further control of radio broadcasting in this country which will, he be- 
lieves, serve to check in some measure the undesirable trends he has been 
tracing. The author is far more successful in breaking his problem into 
its parts than he is in reconstructing a solution. 

The second volume presents a compact sketch of the history of radio 
broadcasting at each of the 202 educational institutions that at one time 
or another have held a federal license, and for some of the stations it 


includes a brief survey of accomplishment. 
Marcorx M. WILLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Libraries of the South: A Report on Developments, 1930-35. By TOMMIE 
Dora BARKER. Chicago: American Library Association, 1936. Pp. 
xvi+ 215. $1.75. = 


Libraries of the South is a book of importance to students of southern | 


social and cultural problems. It is essentially a source book, concerned 


a 
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primarily with library development in thirteen southern states for the 
period 1930-35, with background material for the preceding decade. 

The problem is suggested in part by the following facts concerning 
library development in these states as of 1935. Twenty million rural 
people were without access to public libraries. Only eight cents per capita 
were being spent annually for libraries whose combined holdings were only 
one volume for every five persons. Only one volume per capita circulated 
in 1935. Seven hundred and eighty-two counties were without any public 
libraries within their borders, and there was not a single research library 
with a half-million volumes. 

The library problem in this region is sketched against a regional 
economy and cultural background in which the following factors stand 
out: a vicious system of tenancy; low wealth and annual income; a large 
proportion of children in the total population; the racial problem with 
dual systems of public service; and educational and cultural services far 
below standards typical of other sections. 

` In this region public opinion was aroused through a series of confer- 
ences presenting the cultural crisis, and regional advisory service of an 
experienced librarian was set up. The author knew the conditions of the 
area and was able to initiate and develop several of the measures and 
factors fundamental to a library program in the south. The most im- 
portant of these have been: (1) library legislation providing for municipal 
and county public library service as well as state library extension agen- 
cles; (2) state library planning based upon surveys of conditions, re- 
sources, and feasible measures for improvement of the library situation; 
(3) Rosenwald county library demonstrations; (4) the co-ordination of 
school and public library service; (5) professional education for librarian- 
ship; (6) aid from the foundations; and (7) a series of federal library 
projects. Her recommendations relate to these measures for improve- 
ment. They also cover several additional items such as regional co-opera- 
tion among libraries, adult education, recognition of the problems of rural 
life, and further studies and investigations. 

The most important phase of the book for southern sociologists con- 
sists of its documentary sources. More than half of the volume is devoted 
to appendixes consisting of original documents dealing with committee 
reports on library resources, library plans in actual operation, library ob- 
jectiyes out of which this new library movement has come, standards for 
schgol libraries laid down by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
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Secondary Schools, and reports of state-school library supervisors working 
under special grants from the General Education Board. 


A. F. KUHLMAN 
Vanderbilt University . 


The Tenements of Chicago, 1908-1935. By EDITH ABBOTT. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. ix+ 505. $5.00. 

The volume under discussion represents twenty-five years of research 
upon Chicago’s housing problems, carried on under the supervision of 
Professor Abbott, ably assisted by Professor Breckinridge, and by many 
students of the School of Social Service Administration of the University 
of Chicago. The study is monumental in its scope and content, revealing 
the dark ramifications of the problem in all the human misery entailed, 
and in the futile inadequacy of official efforts to cope with conditions. 
An illuminating background is presented, relating to the growth of Chi- 
cago, the development of its slum areas, and the chaos which resulted 
from increasing industrialization and the swarming of Immigrants into 
the city. 

A careful methodology is followed, including the selection of twenty- 
four tenement areas in different parts of the city, in which students made 
their field studies by a house-to-house investigation. Over six thousand 
buildings were included, involving over eighteen thousand separate apart- 
ments. From the completed schedules a vast amount of information was 
accumulated as to racial composition of tenants, lot and dwelling conges- 
tion, rentals, sanitation, light, ventilation, home ownership, the housing 
of nonfamily groups, and many other factors. The closing chapters deal 
with housing problems of dependent families during the depression. If 
efforts to improve conditions by sanitary authorities had hitherto been 
futile, they are shown to be even more tragically inadequate during the 
depression era. The vast problem is the accumulation of years of negli- 
gence and is insoluble by any traditional methods of control. 

Professor Abbott looks hopefully toward the entrance of the federal 
government into the field but admits that the economic and social morass 
that exists in the housing of Chicago’s poverty-stricken multitudes will 
take years to remedy to any appreciable degree. 

In closing, one should mention the excellent statistical tabulations that 
accompany the work. These were done by Dr. Helen Jeter and Mary 
Zahrobsky. The many photographs are also revéaling; and in general the 
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scholarship and interest of the volume make it a landmark in the literature 


of American housing. 
ARTHUR Evans Woop 
University pf Michigan 


Economic Planning ad International Order. By LroneL RosBINs. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1937. Pp. xv-+330. $2.50. 


Professor Robbins’ book is a beautifully organized and charmingly 
written essay—one is moved to say a preachment-—on liberalism. The 
author is keenly aware of the path along which the world is moving 
politically, and his work ends with the statement that “nationalism is 
something which must be surpassed . . . . if all that we regard as most 
valuable is not to perish in the wreck of our common civilization.” With 
this sentiment the reviewer most cordially agrees. But there is room for 
difference of opinion as to how men of good will, and professors of eco- 
nomics specifically, may work most effectively to combat the drift toward 
the new and terrible form of tyranny known currently as dictatorship. 
Professor Robbins! method is to preach the most thoroughgoing, in- 
transigent, economic laissez faire. His book is a model debate on the prop- 
osition that everything that governments do or can do in connection with 
economic life is necessarily evil. He would restrict political action to the 
police power, which should be internationalized. Economic freedom 


' should include world-wide freedom of movement of men as well as of 


* 


goods. He thinks that no treatment of monopoly is necessary beyond the 
abolition of all governmental encouragement of privilege. The general re- 
sult, he admits, would not be ideal; in particular there would be “some 
inequality," which is “certainly regrettable.” Professor Robbins would 
even, apparently, leave all details of the monetary system to the mutual 
convenience of private financial institutions and their patrons, relying 
upon market competition for all needed regulation. Without pretending 
to suggest here where or how limits are to be set and lines drawn, we must 
register the conviction that this position is untenable and express mis- 
givings lest the cause of liberalism be injured instead of helped by the 
publication of such extremist polemics in its favor. 


FRANK H. KNrGHT 
University of Chicago 


Public Personnel Administration. By WILLIAM E. MOSHER and J. DONALD 
Kincstey. New York: Harper & Bros., 1936. Pp. xiii+ 588. $5.00. 
The authors of this informative and stimulating volume take as their 

«point of departure the steady growth in the activities of national, state, 
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and local government and the necessity for more effective public adminis- 
tration if democracy is to solve the numerous and serious problems with 
which it is now confronted. A clear case is made for the importance of 
public personnel administration from the standpoint of'the citizen and 
taxpayer, the elected public official, and the civil*servant. The authors 
believe that personnel management lies at the very core of public ad- 
ministration and that this fact must be more widely recognized if govern- 
ment is to operate on the basis of merit principles rather than favoritism. 

The book is probably the most comprehensive ever to have been 
written in the public personnel field. Practically every phase of personnel 
administration is discussed. Although suitable as a textbook and useful 
as a guide to personnel officials on such subjects as recruiting, separations, 
and salary standardization, the work is not confined to a mere discussion 
of techniques but also comes to grips with such vital social problems as the 
unionization of public employees and the development of a responsible 
bureaucracy. 

While recognizing the limitations of even the best available personnel 
practices, the authors repeatedly call attention to the development of 
scientific methods which have been successfully used in the field of public 
personnel administration. There is, however, a justifiable criticism of 
many governmental jurisdictions which, because of ignorance, indiffer- 
ence, or shortsighted political thinking, have failed to move out of the 
rule-of-thumb era in dealing with employment problems. Although civil 
service commissions are given much of the credit for such progress as has 
been made, they, too, are criticized on the grounds of conservatism, 
ritualism, and undue emphasis on police rather than service functions. 

Genuine concern is shown over the unfavorable attitude of the public 
toward government service. To correct this, Mosher and Kingsley recom- 
mend among other things "the development of a positive personnel policy, 
a closer integration with the school system, the colleges and universities, 
and a systematic education of the general public as to the importance and 
advantages of careers in the public service." 

Two points are forcefully brought to the reader's attention—the ex- 
pansion of the activities of the state which accompany the growing com- 
plexity of civilization and the ever increasing importance of administra- 
tion. These trends are illustrated by, but are by no means limited to, the 
federal government under the New Deal. 

A closer relationship between the civil service commission and the 
operating departments of government is urged asa solution to the ineffec- 


tiveness of the traditionally isolated personnel agency. A broader scope * 
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of personnel functions to include hitherto neglected in-service activities 
is recommended in place of the mere holding of competitive employment 
tests and the hearing of appeals in the case of dismissals. 

The impositioh of rigid residence restrictions, veterans’ preference, and 
other counterselective &nd nonmerit factors are vigorously and properly 
denounced as unsound. The authors are careful to point out, however, 
that even the most progressive personnel administrators frequently have 
their hands tied on such matters because of unfortunate legal provisions 
written into otherwise commendable civil service laws at the behest of 
pressure groups. Here, again, an enlightened and vocal public opinion is 
necessary before a genuine merit system in the public service can be at- 
tained. 

On the controversial subject of the unionization of public employees, 
the authors have the courage to express their convictions that 
civil service unionism 1s today firmly intrenched in the United States and the 
question is not so much whether further restrictions are to be placed upon asso- 
ciational activities, as 1t is one of whether a constructive place is to be found 
for such organizations in the personnel program. .... With the practical in- 
sistence upon the organization of employees in the private sphere, as prescribed 
in the Wagner Labor Act, the government can hardly do less than give its own 
workers the status which is derived from organization and the use of representa- 
tives as a means of communication and cooperation. 


The publication of this book exemplifies the progressive professionaliza- 
tion of public personnel administration, and demonstrates that there is 
now available an organized body of knowledge which is transmissible 
through ordinary teaching methods. It is another argument for the estab- 
lishment of standards for agencies and individuals engaged in public 
personnel administration. 

'The book contains a wealth of bibliographic and other reference ma- 
terial. The textual material is well supplemented through the use of ap- 
propriate tables and charts. In a few instances the authors were unable 
to bring all of their facts up to date. On the whole, however, the book may 
be regarded as the best that has yet been written on the subject of public 


personnel administration. 
HENRY F. HUBBARD 


Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada 
Chicago 
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Principles of Social Administration. By T. S. Stwey. London: Oxford 

University Press, 1937. Pp. vii+180. $3.50. 

Mr. Simey's "principles" are (as presented in this book) derived exclu- 
sively from English experience; his book has, nevertheless, interest for 
American students of public welfare administration, if only for the 
melancholy experience of seeing that other and older states have also 
their difficulties in the effort to solve the problems of welfare administra- 
tion and of central-lócal relationships. 

Two chapters are assigned to a brief account of the history of the 
English social services of the type centering upon individual assistance. 
These are followed by three chapters in which the central and local gov- 
ernment and voluntary association administration of these services is de- 
scribed and discussed, a comparison of specific problems of integration, 
popular participation and control, and personnel being given comparative 
treatment. In the introductory and concluding chapters Mr. Simey gen- 
eralizes, first, concerning the nature of the objectives and characteristics 
of the social services and, then, concerning the extent to which their ad- 
ministration in England falls short of what is desirable. Some of these 
generalizations lead to obiter dicta (as, e.g., that it is only “in the Totali- 
tarian State that the social services can reach full maturity") that invite 
combat or at least skepticism; the comments on structure and function 
are frequently pertinent to our problems here. For example, he notes the 
great need of integrating all the social services about the particular indi- 
vidual or family in need and points out that this must be accomplished on 
the local government level, while the central government can supply a 
broader financial base and continuity of policy. He is interesting and 
stimulating on such topics as “independent” or “nonpolitical” boards or 
agencies, "advisory" committees, and general and special abilities and 
training in the civil service. The problem of integrating all the social 
service agencies on a given level is recognized and discussed. 

Mr. Simey’s concluding criticisms of present tendencies toward further 
centralization of the social services in England are somewhat weakened by 
his tendency to find a general theory—Fascist or Nazi versus democrat- 
ic—emerging from rather scanty materials and by his frank recognition of 
the problem of area in modern industrial conurbations. Here is the pres- 
ent dilemma which we also face—pressure for general social services, 
claimed as a “right,” necessarily financed out of the national or at least 
regional income, accompanied by the belief that such services should be 
controlled by local communities for political safety, despite the fact that 
these local unities will not and cannot finance them and will be spending * 
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funds without carrying the responsibility of raising them. Mr. Simey is 
interesting and suggestive in his discussion of the practical aspects of 
these problems. It is an excellent book for our “‘in-service trainees” and 
students of administration generally. 

d Joun M. Gaus 
University of Wisconsin ° 


Public Service and Special Training. By Lewis MERIAM. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. viii + 83. $1.50. 

The book makes available the contents of four public lectures de- 
livered by Mr. Meriam at the University of Chicago in April, 1936. The 
topics covered are: “Public Administration from a Federal Point of 
View," “The Expert in Public Service," “The Need for Staff Agencies," 
and “University Training for Public Service." 

The rambling presentation of the author's remarks can be forgiven in 
light of his insight and wisdom. His level-headed reflections should do 
much to allay the notion, entertained in high quarters, that superior 
government employees must be largely recruited from specialized uni- 
versity training programs and that academic “brain trusters" can lead 
public service out of its maze. According to Meriam, “The universities 
are under no obligation to divide their professional schools or their gradu- 
ate departments on the basis of whether they are training for public 
service or private service. The fundamental basic training is the same in 
either case" (p. 64). 

There is no disagreement on this point as far as lawyers, physicians, 
engineers, Chemists, and many others are concerned. However, I am in- 
clined to doubt the application of the statement to social scientists and 
social workers. In case of the former, the graduate training program does 
not pay enough attention to the field; in case of the latter, too much. 

Mr. Meriam advises students who desire to enter public service to 
give proper heed to English composition, statistics, accounting, and the 
finding of materials in the library. 

Perhaps the principal value of these lectures consists of a sane evalua- 
tion of the ingredients which go to make an effective public-career man 
in the United States. 


WALTER C. RECKLESS 
Vanderbilt University 
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Elements of International Law. By Henry WHEATON. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1936. Pp. xliv4-642. $4.00. 
Anyone who wishes to write a history of international law from a so- 

ciological point of view will heartily approve the re-edition of Wheaton's 

Elements of International Law, the standard work during the first two- 

thirds of the nineteenth century. It is an excellent source for the under- 

standing of the problems of international law of this period, especially 
since the author, as a prozessional diplomat in Berlin, had an amazingly 
clear insight into the relation between the ideology and the realities of 
international law. Although his basic definitions are tinged with the ra- 
tionalistic concepts of natural law, the treatment of the problems them- 
selves is chiefly based on customary law and precedent rather than on the 
natural-law doctrines. That made it possible to take into account the 
political and historical forces shaping the form and content of. interna- 
tionallaw. In conformitv with the prevailing viewpoint of his time and 
with the needs of expanding states, the starting-point of his theory of 
international law is the notion of the sovereignty of states. However, this 
doctrine is mitigated by his recognition of the need for protection of trade 
and property during war periods, and that led him to restrictions of the 
effects of war on neutral persons as well as on citizens of belligerent 
states. . 


FRANZ L. NEUMANN 
International Institute of Social Research 


New York City 


The African and the Cinema. Edited by L. A. NorcurT and G. C. 
LATHAM. London: Edinburgh House Press, 1937. Pp. v-+256. $0.90. 


'T his book is an account of the Bantu Educational Cinema Experiment 
carried on with the assistance of grants from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York and from the governments of Tanganyika, Kenya, and Ugan- 
da. This experiment hed its inception, apparently, in some concern over 
the undermining of the social fabric of African tribal life resulting from 
the increasing contact with Western industrial economy. Those responsi- 
ble for it felt that the cinema might be employed in an illiterate population 
as an effective device to make clear to the native different phases of their 
life and the new world which was confronting them. The actual execution 
of the task took the form of producing a number of native films which em- 
ployed natives as actors, and which undertook to present in an 4ntel- 
ligible way some problem or conflict in the life of the natives. Much atten- 
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tion is given to the difficulties encountered in this undertaking, but there 
seems to be substantial agreement on the part of administrators, mission 
people, and interested observers that the venture holds great possibilities 
in meeting satiSfactorily many of the problems that confront the natives. 
Students of culture contact should find this volume to be of great interest. 
While, unfortunately, it does not contain much information on the ex- 
periences of the natives as they witnessed such pictures, occasional hints 
thrown out point to very interesting facts of acculturation. 
HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Propaganda. By Leonard W. Doos. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 

1935. Pp. viid-424. $2.40. 

Of the many works dealing with the topic of propaganda, this may be 
regarded as the most serious systematic effort to reduce this form of col- 
lective behavior to intelligibility. The approach of the author is largely 
from the psychological point of view, and consequently his whole discus- 
sion centers around the two conceptions of suggestion and attitude. He 
has endeavored to specify the characteristic features of conscious propa- 
ganda in a series of eight propositions, a number of which imply minor 
propositions. These propositions, in reality, seem to be little more than 
literary characterizations of the methods of the propagandist, but they 
do serve to indicate a convenient set of distinctions, as well as to stress the 
major forms of such activity. The latter half of the volume is devoted to 
a realistic discussion of many forms of contemporary propaganda. The 
accounts given serve the author with empirical material for the illustra- 
tion of the theoretical propositions presented in the earlier part of the 


volume. 
HERBERT BLUMER 


University of Chicago 


May the Twelfth: Mass-Observation Day-Survey. Edited by HUMPHREY 

JENNINGS and CHARLES Mance. London: Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1937. 

Pp. ix+431. 125. 6d. 

The mass-observation movement in England is one of the most inter- 
esting ventures in the study of contemporary social life. The directors 
have secured the voluntary co-operation of numerous people in different 
parts of England representing all walks of life, who agree to give an ac- 
count of their experiences and observations on the given day decided 

«upon. This material is sent to a mass-observation headquarters in Lon- 
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don, where it is being worked over by a small editorial group. This ma- 
terial, we are assured, is available for study by serious students of social 
life. a 

The present volume Consists of examples taken from the accounts of 
the observers for the date of May 12, 1937. This*was Coronation Day, 
and consequently the accounts reflect decidedly the gala and carnival 
spirit of that occasion. Students of collective behavior, especially of crowd 
behavior, will find in the accounts some of the best eyewitness descriptions 
that probably are in print. There is an unevenness in the accounts, some 
of them being quite detailed and reflecting shrewd insight, while others 
are quite prosaic. 

The latter section of the volume, the Normal Day Survey, treats of a 
smaller number of observational accounts for the day of March 12, which 
was a normal working-day. To these accounts there has been added an 
interesting little scheme for their analysis. 

It is difficult to judge the significance and possibilities of this mass 
observation movement. It is a new venture in social observation, and, 
consequently, its possibilities exist more in the form of hopes than in a 
series of established sketches of what may come out of them. Social scien- 
tists in this country will find it well, in the reviewer’s judgment, to keep 
closely in contact with the development of the venture. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Spotlights on the Culture of India. By James LOWELL Hyprs. Washing- 
ton: Daylion Co., 1937. Pp. 368. $3.00. 

India is one of the most interesting and complex nations in the world. 
The description of its culture which Dr. Hypes presents is based on a six 
months’ tour of the country, supplemented by extensive reading. The 
author writes with sympathy and appreciation of many aspects of Indian 
civilization. His book, however, is essentially a description of the objec- 
tive aspects of Indian life rather than an analysis of the basic social 
processes at work in modern India. He tends to minimize the major, con- 
trasts between the different cultural areas of the country and treats too 
cursorily many other aspects of Indian life. Dr. Hypes, who is a rural 
sociologist, is at his best in his description of village life and the economic 
problems of Indian agriculture. There is a brief but excellent chapter on 
Indian music by Margaret Rosengrant Foley. This volume adds nothing 
new to our general knowledge about India, but st nevertheless renders a 


service in making more accessible to American sociologists detailed infor- * 
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mation regarding many of the social and economic problems of modern 
India. 


Wheaton College 
e 

The Process of Change in the Ottoman Empire. By Wisor W. WHITE. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. ix+315. $3.50. 

This careful study of the disintegration of the Ottoman Empire since 
1774 analyzes the methods by which the changes in status of the different 
parts of the former Ottoman Empire have come about. The political 
changes in the Ottoman Empire were due to two motives, the imperialism ` 
of great powers and the struggle for self-determination of subject nation- 
alities. The Ottoman Empire, stretching over three continents and em- 
bracing a number of most varied peoples, offers in its disintegration the 
spectacle of all possibilities in the interplay in the reciprocal process of 
imperial rivalries and local nationalistic aspirations. The author deals 
with three cases, Greece in Europe, Egypt in Africa, and Iraq in Asia, in 
great detail, and with the other parts of the Ottoman Empire only in a 
cursory way. The limited area of the Ottoman Empire furnishes an inter- 
esting laboratory for the study of the dynamic changes in international 
law. These changes had been brought about before the World War by 
war and illegality. Professor White points out in the conclusion of this 
book that since the World War, beginnings of new peaceful procedures 
have been made to arrive at changes in status by legal steps and in a 
peaceable manner. 


Smith College 


PAUL FREDERICK CRESSEY 


Hans KOHN 


A History of the Modern and Contemporary Far East. By PAUL HIBBERT 

CLYDE. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937. Pp. xix + 858. $6.00. 

This book gives a well-written account of the impact of Western im- 
perialism upon the Far East in the nineteenth century and tells the story 
of how Japan became in the twentieth century a successful disciple of 
Western imperialism and today probably one of the greatest and most 
ruthless menaces to world-peace and orderly progress. The victim of both 
phases of imperialism was China. Japan’s rise to a great Imperialist power 
seems not so much a threat to Western or American imperialism as a 
danger, and even a mortal danger, to the peoples of the Far East—the 
Chinese, the Koreans, and probably in a not distant future the other 
“peoples of the Far East. The author of the present volume is probably 
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friendlier to Japan and her aspirations than are most other authors in 
America at present. The book is clearly and simply written; presents, 
although briefly, enough of the background of social conditions in China 
and Japan to give to the readers understanding of present developments; 
and will be found useful for the general reader and for college classes in 
recent Far Eastern history and international relations. It has a number 
of good maps and illustrations and selected biographies at the end of each 


chapter. B " 
ANS KOHN 
Smith College "o e 


How Fare American Youth? By Homer P. RaIney, with the Collabora- 
tion of ARTHUR L. BRANDON, M. M. CHAMBERS, D. L. HARLEY, HARRY 
H. Moore and Bruce L. MEgLviN. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1937. Pp. ix+ 186. $1.50. 

This first publication of the American Youth Commission was pre- 
pared by several specialists in different fields with the purpose of bringing 
together an analysis and statement of problems, and does not, except in 
certain instances, make generalizations on how to meet existing condi- 
tions. 

There are nine chapters, each dealing with some phase of the youth 
situation. Chapter 1 presents a few facts taken from the census and other 
population statistics and gives a concise picture of the number, distribu- 
tion, and characteristics of young peoplein the United States from sixteen 
to twenty-four years of age. Chapters ii through ix deal more specifically 
with youth in relation to work, schooling, health, recreation, rural life, 
race, home, and citizenship. 

If this volume constituted the final report of the American Youth 
Commission there would be a great deal about it which might be dis- 
cussed, but, in view of the fact that this is merely preliminary to a much 
more comprehensive study of youth, any severe analysis of the material 
seems unnecessary. The authors have brought together under one cover 
a great deal of interesting and valuable material for the average reader 
about American youth, There is not a great deal that is new in the volume 
for the sociologist who is familiar with rural and urban youth problems, 
but for the average reader in business, educational, and other fields, the 
volume offers much that is commendable. 

lf one were to make any critique of the material as it now stands, it 
would be that perhaps for a preliminary assembling of facts about Youth 
from general sources, the volume contains too many dogmatic statementse 
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which are opinions of the individual writers. This would tend to give the 
impression to the lay public that certain particular points of view are 
well substantiated and are the conviction of the members of the Com- 
mission. One example of the rather uncritical way in which certain of the 
material is presented will be found on page 137, where the following 
statement appears: ‘The principal cause for the declining birth-rate, ad- 
mitted by all well-informed persons, is the practice of contraception." 
Such a statement, which goes no farther into so complex and important 
a problem, and many such statements appear throughout the volume, 
makes one question somewhat the advisability of presenting this material 
without first having accumulated the factual information which is now 
being gathered through more extensive field studies. Might it not be 
possible that the demand for contraceptives has arisen because of the 
rising cost of living and the competition of consumptive goods for chil- 
dren, thus making a great increase in the sale of contraceptive devices a 
result rather than a cause? It is certainly true that once the widespread 
use of contraceptives 1s started, it, in turn, becomes one of the determin- 
ing factors in a declining birth-rate. 

There seems also to be a very great deal of emphasis upon the fact that 
ignorance is the cause of most of the trouble and that education, that is, 
schooling, if given more and wider scope would be able to right much 
. that now appears wrong. One might question whether schooling of the 
pattern which has existed in American life is the answer to the vital and 
fundamental needs of youth in a democratic society. While the apparent 
abundance of emphasis upon increasing the scope of schooling as an 
answer to many of youth's problems may be significant, there does seem 
to be an implication in the volume of a need for a thorough overhauling 
of our whole concept of the way in which our public-school system and 
other means of education are integrated in their relationship to each other 
and in the way by which they make significant to children and adults the 
important issues of modern life. 

Itis to be hoped that the Commission will use an abundance of factual 
material and a great deal of creative imagination in the final product of 
its deliberations, to the end that new ideas may be set forth which will 
stimulate a kind of understanding and approach to the American youth 
problems of the future, which, heretofore, apparently no group has ade- 
quately done. 


M errill-Palmer S chool 
. Detroit 


ROBERT G. FOSTER 
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Rediscovering the Adolescent. By HEDLEY S. Dimocx. New York: Associ- 
ation Press, 1937. Pp. xx4- 287. $2.75. 

This volume reports on a two-year study of two hundred presumably 
normal boys and is designed to discover (r) the major physiological, 
physical, social, and personal characteristics of adólescent boys; (2) the 
changes that take place during the adolescent years; and (3) the explana- 
tion of the changes discovered, i.e., to discover to what extent the social 
phenomena accompanied or followed the physiological changes at puber- 
ty. The data were assembled by eleven Y.M.C.A. secretaries of Milwau- 
kee and Kenosha by means of tests, physical examinations, interviews, 
and case studies. The findings are reported “without much intrusion of 
the technical details of the procedure." In general they support the socio- 
logical thesis that the behavior phenomena of the adolescent years are 
socially and culturally determined and bear little relation other than 
temporal to the facts of physical maturation. As a report on a bit of 
research, the volume is wholly unsatisfying; the statements of problems, 
hypotheses, procedures, and inferences are not always clear cut and are 
often lost in a jungle of verbiage; the tabular presentations are at best 
mediocre; and the extensive use of “doodle” graphs verges on the juvenile. 
But the volume is apparently intended for Y.M.C.A. secretaries, scout- 
masters, and others engaged in such work, rather than for a scholarly 


audience, and should serve a useful purpose. 
E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Creative Group Education. By S. R. S~tavson. New York: Association 

Press, 1937. Pp. vii+247. $2.50. 

This book gives an excellent presentation of the educational philosophy 
and methods of what is now commonly called “group work," as used both 
in progressive schools and in leisure-time agencies. Dr. Slavson's own ex- 
perience as a progressive educator and as a group worker equip him to dis- 
cuss with clarity and insight the function of group experience in personal 
development and the methods by which it can best be utilized by the 
group leader. 

The concrete discussion of various age groups, of the kinds of groups 
to be used, and of the use of program materials, art, music, athletics, etc., 
make it of great practical usefulness to group leaders or those giving 
courses in group work. For the sociologist and the educator the book pro- 
vides an illuminating illustration of a combining of the individual and 


sociological approach in the interests of individual development. In these * 


demo alt 
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days when there seems to be an increasing interest in the closer correlation 
of psychiatry and sociology, this discussion in which, in fact, insight from 
both fields have been fused into an educational philosophy and method 
should be of particular value. "This book is one of the best contributions 
so far made to the fielfl of informal education. 
GRACE L. COYLE 
University of Chicago 

Science and Social Needs. By Jurian HuxrEv. New York: Harper 

'& Bros., 1935. Pp. v-+287. $2.75. 

This volume arose as the result of a commission given to Mr. Huxley 
to study the state of the sciences in Great Britain with particular reference 
to the relation to industry, society, and international relations. The pic- 
ture which it presents makes one realize the far-reaching ramifications 
which science has in national life. The author found that the great propor- 
tion of scientific research was being conducted on behalf of the needs of 
industry; to a lesser extent in answer to the requirements of government, 
especially in the military aspect; and to a much lesser degree with refer- 
ence to the field of human relations. A vigorous complaint is lodged 
against this disproportion. An interesting conclusion of the work is the 
argument for the international planning of science as something which it 
is felt must inevitably be done. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


The Short Contact in Social Case Work: A Study of Treatment in Time 
Limited Relationships in Social Work, Vol. Y: Theory; Vol. IT: Cases. 
By RosERT S. WiusoN. New York: National Assoc. for Traveler’s 
Aid, 1937. Vol. I: Pp. 20x; Vol. II: Pp. 219. $2.50. 

In Volume I Dr. Wilson, an authority in the field of transient service, 
presents a summary statement of definitions, theory, philosophy, tech- 
niques, objectives, and characteristics of the short contact in work with 
travelers and transients. Limited space is devoted to short contacts in 
public assistance; organization, functions, factors in treatment at intake 
situations; the short contact in medical-social work and home economics. 
This is a vast array of sciertific and technical concepts, methods, tech- 
niques, and complex social situations to be crowded into a very short 
space, frequently with only fragmentary discussion of vast complexities. 
Even the mature social*worxer may need a systematic discussion of the 
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sociological, psychiatric, psychoanalytic, and case-work problems and 
situations discussed. 

Volume II contains twenty-five short-contact cases illustrating com- 
pleted treatment plan, the processes of transferring a Case to another 
agency, of rejecting an application, and the short-time treatment rela- 
tionships within extended care cases. Casual references are made to these 
cases in the volume on theory. However, since neither of these volumes 
is designated as a text to be used under the guidance of an instructor, 
the average practitioner in social work could greatly profit by a discus- 
sion of the short-contact methods, processes, and philosophy which ap- 
pear adequate in some cases, and inadequate in other cases cited. : 

In spite of certain shortcomings the two volumes fill a long-felt need 
in a field of case work which is progressively growing because of high 
mobility of modern urban life. The book is well written, sound in its 
approach, and scholarly in its treatment. It is gratifying to see the exten- 
sive use the author makes of sociological contributions to social-work 
theory. A comprehensive bibliography is included. 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 
University of Southern California 
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